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REV. DR. MACLAREN. 


Tuovcu Dr. Maclaren is not yet sixty years of age his 
ministry has extended over nearly forty years. He was 
born in Glasgow in 1826, and had not completed his twentieth 
year when he became the pastor of the Baptist Church of 
Southampton. The genius of the preacher had been mani- 
fested by him even before this, and had overcome the hesita- 
tions of the committee about his admission into Stepney 
College because of the extreme youthfulness of his appear- 
ance. He was, indeed, a mere boy when he thus proposed to 
dedicate himself to the work of the Christian ministry, and 
with that view applied for the preliminary training of the 
college. But the committee had sagacity enough to see that 
in him were not only the marked signs of spiritual earnest- 
ness, but also the indications of high oratorical ability. His 
strong and ardent nature had been possessed by a passionate 
love for Christ and for human souls, enkindled, we believe, at 
some revival services which he had attended. His genius had 
thus been sanctified by the grace of God, and his desire was. 
to use the power the stirrings of which he felt within hin». 
for the glory of God in the work of the Christian ministry.. 
Happily his desire was granted, and the power not only of 
the Baptist but of the Christian pulpit was immensely in- 
creased by the addition of one of the ablest and most thrilling 
preachers of the day. In his first charge at Southampton he 
achieved a distinguished success, and was soon known as a 
great power in the town. Strangers from different parts of 
the country visited the little chapel, and came away to spread 
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the tidings of the remarkable ability of the young orator. 
Long before we had the pleasure of his personal acquaintance 
we had heard of his extraordinary power from the late 
Edward Miall, who was an intense admirer of his chaste but 
fervid eloquence, his marked independence of thought, his 
glow of devout feeling, his sympathy with all the difficulties 
which beset the minds of the more thoughtful of his hearers, 
his vivid presentations of truth, his thrilling and impassioned 
appeals. It was clear that such a ministry as his could not 
be restricted to a town like Southampton, and when the 
church at Union Chapel, Manchester, was left without a 
pastor, the attention of its deacons and members was directed 
to him as the successor to the Rev. Francis Tucker, as a man 
eminently fitted to influence the minds of the great metropolis 
of the North. 

Manchester is a city where the gifts of such a man as Dr. 
Maclaren could not fail to find fitting appreciation. It admires 
simple manliness, intellectual force, intense convictions, and 
robust eloquence ; and from the beginning of his career the 
new minister of Union Chapel commanded a large circle of 
intelligent and enthusiastic admirers. A crowded congregation 
was gathered, consisting not simply of Baptists, but of Congre- 
gationalists and others as well, and the chapel soon became 
unequal to accommodate the increasing numbers who sought 
to avail themselves of the benefits of a ministry so spiritual 
and yet so practical, so stimulating and yet at the same time 
se rich in tender consolation. Incourse of time the large and 
handsome chapel in which he at present labours was erected, 
and in its turn was filled. With the lapse of years his popu- 
larity has known no diminution, and his influence no decline. 
In his congregation are to be found men of the highest intelli- 
gence, gathered not only from the city itself, but from the 
district for miles round. He is a power in the city on behalf 
of all that is true and liberal and good. He is not the man to 
shrink from the avowal and defence of any principles because 
they happen to be unpopular. No one can be more catholic in 
his sympathies, or more kindly in his spirit; but while there 
is in him nota trace of the bigot’s narrowness or the sectary’s 
exclusiveness, yet he is a staunch and decided Nonconfor- 
mist, never fearing to identify himself with aggressive move- 
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ments, keenly alive to everything that affects the interests of 
civil and religious liberty. His appearances on the platform 
are not frequent, partly because of his health, and partly 
because of a natural indisposition for that kind of service. 
But he is never wanting at any critical occasion, and when 
he speaks it is always with point and effect. We remember 
a characteristic speech of his in the Free Trade Hall on the 
occasion of the visit of Messrs. Dale and Rogers. It was 
brief, but its vigour, its terse incisiveness, and its force told 
powerfully on the great audience. So isit always. There is 
a ring of truth and an intensity of feeling in his words which 
never fail to make an impression. He is, in fact, born to be 
a leader of men, and as such he is regarded by the Nonconfor- 
mists not only of Lancashire, but of the country. When, a year 
or two ago, he was laid aside for a time by severe illness, his 
affliction was felt to be a public calamity, and the demonstra- 
tions of affection from his own congregation, and of sympathy 
from numbers outside, must have been extremely gratifying 
to himself and his friends as the unmistakable sign of the 
widespread esteem which he has awakened. He is, of course, a 
prominent member of the Baptist Union, of which he has been 
the chairman, but he is not less valued in the other branch of 
the great Congregational family. We have all rejoiced in his 
restoration to his work, and there are many prayers that he 
may long be spared for that noble service which he is render- 
ing to the cause of Christ both in Manchester and the country 
at large. , 

We have so recently had occasion to speak of the qualities 
which have raised Dr. Maclaren to the highest rank among 
the preachers of the day that it is not necessary to enlarge to 
any extent upon them here. One of the secrets of his success 
is undoubtedly his thorough reality. About him are none of . 
those little affectations which wherever they are found inter- 
fere so seriously with the effect of all oratory, and especially 
of the oratory of the pulpit. Every one who hears him feels 
that he is listening to a true man, and that what he says is 
spoken out of the depths of his own soul. He despises the 
moeretricious ornament and mere tinsel of artificial rhetoric. 
But he speaks with an eloquence begotten of robust thought 
and true passion. Sometimes he is great in pictorial power, 
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at others in simple and moving pathos, at others, again, in 
burning indignation against hypocrisy and evil. He is not 
the essayist or the dreamy philosopher, but the living preacher 
who has a message to deliver, and has employed all the 
strength of his nature so to deliver it that men shall think 
only of the grandeur of the message and not of the art of 
the messenger. His whole soul seems possessed by his theme, 
and in his quivering accents there is a powerful earnestness 
which sends a thrill through a congregation, the most intelli- 
gent being those who are most deeply moved. Such qualities 
cannot fail to command success. Some may be attracted to 
him mainly by the artistic beauty of his discourses, in which, 
however, the art is wonderfully concealed; others are inter- 
ested in the new and striking light in which he presents the 
familiar truths of Scripture. But after all the highest quality 
is that high-toned sentiment and intense reality by which the 
hearts of his audience are impressed and moved. 


<0 


THE NEW YEAR. 


*‘ Behold, I make all things new.” —REv. xxi. 5. 


Ir is not easy to determine whether the visions at the close of 
the Apocalypse represent the ideal perfection of the Christian 
Church in this world, or the eternal righteousness and glory 
which we hope will be actually ours in the next. The city of 
God has a brightness so dazzling, a purity s6 stainless, a 
blessedness so complete, that we suppose it must stand for 
the final home of the saints. And yet the description of it 
hardly sanctions this impression. For it is not represented 
as a city in the skies to which the righteous are carried in 
chariots of light when their earthly troubles are over; it 
descends out of heaven from God. It appears to be the ideal 
Church of all ages, the kingdom of God among men. And yet 
the ideal can never be perfectly realized—-so at least we seem 
obliged to think—until the limitations of mortality are ex- 
changed for the nobler environment of invisible and eternal 
things. The present and the future, the ideal of the Divine 
kingdom into which through the power of Christ’s resurrec- 
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tion we have already entered, and the actual fulfilment of that 
ideal in the golden ages of immortality, are blended. The line 
which separates earth and heaven cannot be determined. To 
what extent the vision will ever be accomplished in this world, 
how much of it must wait for accomplishment in the next 
world, we cannot tell. 

This mingling of earth and sky, this representation of the 
actual under ideal forms, is characteristic of the method of 
Divine revelation. It is God’s thought which is revealed. In 
the troubled history of human affairs God’s thought is very 
imperfectly translated into fact. A great part both of the 
New Testament and the Old will be unintelligible to us unless 
we keep this principle constantly in mind. 

‘* Behold, I make all things new.” These are words which 
God has already spoken, and they are passing into fulfilment. 
If the ideal of the Christian Church, the ideal of the Christian 
life of each member of it, were made real, there would be 
already a new heaven and a new earth; the first heaven and 
the first earth would have passed away, and the sea—the 
symbol to Jewish prophets of the restlessness and uncer- 
tainty of life, of human lawlessness and sin—would toss its 
waves no more. 

We are wishing each other a ‘‘ Happy New Year.” Itisa 
good, kindly wish. And as the benedictions of those in whom 
God dwells and who dwell in God are confirmed by Him, our 
wishes are not an idle though gracious expression of kindli- 
ness; they are ‘‘ with power,” and have a real and benignant 
effect. 

We wish each other, I say, a ‘‘ Happy New Year.” It can- 
not be happy in any high and animating sense unless it is also 
new ; not new merely according to our way of measuring time, 
but in other ways: a year with every day in it fresh and un- 
worn, as new in July as in January, as new in the last month 
of it asin the first. That is the kind of year that we should 
wish for those we love. 

Perhaps to some who read these pages this may seem a 
hopeless and even a mocking wish. For there are people to 
whom, as it seems to me, no new year, no new day, has come 
for a long time past. Their life is spent in an irksome mono- 
tony. There is as little of freshness in it as if they were im- 
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prisoned within the four bare and naked walls of a prison cell. 
Changes happen, but change does not bring to them a sense 
of freshness with it. They have come to the conclusion which 
is represented in the book of Ecclesiastes as the miserable 
result of a self-indulgent and godless life: ‘‘ There is nothing 
new under the sun.” If they could only have a New Year the 
gloom would be dispelled, and their hearts would be filled with 
gladness and song. 

They have learnt that no year is worth having that is not 
new; that no day is worth having that is not new; that life 
is not worth living unless it is always new. Apart from per- 
petual growth, the emerging of new forms of activity, the 
discovery of fresh interests, the deepening of interests which 
have long had a large place in our hearts, we are dead, not 
alive. 

No doubt this freshness of life of which I am speaking is 
in part the result of vigorous physical health, and in part 
the result of certain admirable intellectual qualities. Some 
people suffer from ennwi if they have not perpetual change 
of outward circumstances ; other people, in the absence of 
change, find every day fresh and new. Send some people 
to Cairo or to Damascus, and after the first shock of surprise 
is over the old lassitude will come over them. In two or 
three days the strange costumes, the strange faces, the 
strange buildings, the camels, the palm-trees, the latticed 
windows in the prison-like walls, the bazaars, the mosques, 
the blue sky bending over all, will cease to interest them. 
There are other people to whom a walk through the streets 
of even a town like Birmingham, after they have been living 
in it for thirty or forty years, is almost as fresh and new as 
though they had just come from Pekin—as fresh and new, I 
say, not as strange. The grey sky brightened with occa- 
sional gleams of light is new; the dawn breaking over the 
roofs of the houses is new; the sunset, sometimes made so 
tragic and magnificent by the fierce splendour having to 
struggle through the elouds which rise from the furnaces 
and works of South Staffordshire, is new ; the shadowy forms 
of the men and women that pass them in the fog are new. 
The streets are full of varying sources of interest every hour in 
the day. The fresh faces of the boys and girls idling about the 
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principal streets in holiday time and clustering round the 
pastry-cooks’ shops like flies round a pot of honey; the 
streams of working people going home to dinner at one o’clock 
in the manufacturing parts of the town; the grave-looking 
men hurrying towards the railway stations at five or six; the 
complete change in the appearance of the streets at nine 
or ten—the young men and women who are wandering 
about in groups of two or three—most of whom are away 
from home and are living in shops or lodgings—some of 
them with touches of romance in their lives, if you only knew 
—dreams of the future, pathetic memories of the past—and 
yet exercised with small anxieties about how they are to cover 
their necessary expenses and save enough for a holiday at 
Christmas or in the summer ;—all these are as interesting to 
some people, year after year, as the pages of a new novel just 
cut. So it is with books, pictures, friends, work. To some 
men all these, however old, are always new; and this is partly 
because they have a free, elastic, alert intellect. 

But there are always, I think, some excellent moral elements 
in a man to whom many things keep their freshness. I do not 
mean that he is always a good man, or that he is free from 
grave vices ; the moral nature is larger than the ten command- 
ments, and there are often fine moral qualities in men who, 
to their shame and deep and damning guilt, commit grave 
offences. I say that there are certain excellent moral 
elements in men to whom many things retain their fresh- 
ness. They have life in them, and a large amount of life. 
But the worst kind of evil is that which dries up the springs 
of life. There are vices, as well as sins, which are ‘‘ unto 
death,” and while a man has a keen, living interest in all 
common things, it looks as though the supreme moral guilt 
had not been incurred. 

And if heaven and earth are to be always new to us, it 
must be through a larger and yet larger participation in the 
life which Christ came to give, and which through Him we 
may have more and more abundantly. There is no new year 
possible to us without new life; and the fuller, the more 
abundant our life is, the newer will all things be to us 
throughout the new year. 

The great transition into a new world, a new universe, is 
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made when the life of God first comes to us. From that 
moment everything is new, in the heavens above and on the 
earth beneath. Our home is new, our work is new, the town 
is new, the State is new. Our books and our friends are new. 
The past history of the world becomes new, and the future of 
the world becomes new. After that great crisis in their life— 
if the crisis is decisive, if the access of the new life into every 
province of their nature is not hindered and disturbed—men 
go to their counting-house and their works and find that 
everything is fresh to them. If they are servants they have 
a new Master; in everything they have to try to please 
Him. Their work used to be for themselves, to earn wages 
in order to support themselves and their children ; it retains 
that object ‘still, but expands to larger issues; for it is a 
service which God has elected them to render to other men, 
and they try to make their service as perfect as it can be 
made. If they are masters they are under a new Authority, 
not merely the law of their country or social opinion, but a 
personal Authority whose will controls them. They discover 
that they are appointed to care for their people—appointed by 
God to do it—and they know that they will have to give 
account of their charge to Him. In their business they have 
to take their part in relieving the necessities of the human 
race, and in contributing to the comfort, the dignity, and the 
delight of human life. The final test of success is not in the 
yearly balance-sheet, but in the Divine approval of the work 
they have done, and of their way of doing it. 

When the Divine life comes to us everything is trans- 
figured by light from the invisible and eternal world. We 
find a pathetic or an exciting element in the life of every 
man. He is dear to God; he spoke to God an hour ago; he 
will speak to God again before the day is over; he is on his 
way to the eternal home of God, and we shall meet him there. 
Or these great possibilities are unfulfilled, and it is still unde- 
termined whether he will have a place among the shining 
armies of the blessed, or whether, disinherited and shamed, he 
will sink into despair and death. 

The religious truth which had been familiar to us for years 
is wonderfully new. The laws of Christ reveal the possibility 
of a perfection of which we had never dreamt. They are 
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paths to Divine heights, but before the illumination of the 
Spirit came to us they were like paths running up the side of 
a mountain on which clouds were hanging heavily; we could 
trace them a little way up and then we lost them; now the 
eternal hills lift themselves into the clear blue of a stainless 
heaven, and we see the path ascending towards the very 
loftiest peak; and the higher we climb the loftier seem the 
heights which are still above us. It is the same with every 
other part of Divine revelation. Everything reveals God. 
We pass beyond words, promises, facts, doctrines, to Him; 
and in Him all things are new, and always new. 

There are some, I suppose, who will say that they trust 
that they received the life of God many years ago, and that 
yet they are strangers to this immortal freshness in heaven 
and earth. 

Perhaps they do not see clearly that the new birth, though 
in one sense it is a momentary, is in another sense a pro- 
tracted process. Earthly things are no adequate symbols of 
things Divine, and if the great mystery of the new birth is 
hardened into a mere formula it will become worthless. It is 
true that we can be born but once; and yet it is true that we 
are born of God every day. The stream was born when in 
remote millenniums it first broke away from the mountain 
springs ; but it is born moment by moment or it would cease 
to flow. The branch was born when it first pushed itself out 
of the stem of the vine; but it is born moment by moment, as 
the sap of the vine rises into it and maintains its life and 
vigour. And so we are born of God once for all; but day by 
day we have to be “‘renewed” by the fresh energy of the Spirit. 
The fresh access of the life of God makes all things new to us. 

To some who read these pages the New Year will be won- 
derfully new. They will pass into new regions of existence, 
will break away from the restraints of this present world into 
the perfect freedom of immortality. How strangely new will 
this world look when we have left it; how strangely new will 
the next world look when we reach it! How inexplicable it is 
that with the knowledge that we are approaching hour by 
hour to that wonderful transition, the passing days and years 
should ever seem to be wearisome ! R. W. DALE. 
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LORD SALISBURY AND SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT, 


Lorp Sautssury in his recent visit to Scotland so far followed 
the example of Sir Stafford Northcote as to make a defence of 
the Established Church of that country a leading point of his 
policy. It required some effrontery on the part of the Marquis 
to adopt such a réle. He belongs to that section of the Angli- 
can Church to which Presbyterianism is an abomination, which 
frets under the thought that the Queen should attend a Presby- 
terian kirk during her residence at Balmoral, which regards 
all churches that have not the three orders of the Christian 
ministry as outside the limits of Christendom, without orders, 
without ministry, without sacraments—in fact, without any 
of the essentials of church life. The party are certainly not 
more tolerant in Scotland than they are elsewhere. On the 
contrary, the extravagance of their pretensions is in exact 
proportion to the feebleness of their power. That a man who 
is in sympathy with this school should pose as the cham- 
pion of a Presbyterian Establishment is certainly astound- 
ing. His aristocratic supporters in Scotland have deserted 
its fold; his fellow-religionists in the country are sparing no 
effort in order to weaken its claims, and yet he invites its 
ministers to believe that the object at present lying nearest to 
the heart of the great Tory party, with its traditional devotion 
to the bishops, is to preserve to Scotland the blessings of its 
Presbyterian Establishment. Let it be granted that if his 
Lordship could succeed in persuading shrewd Scotchmen to 
return a few more of his supporters, they would oppose the 
disestablishment of the Scottish Church just as they would 
oppose any possible reform that might be introduced. But 
that does not make Lord Salisbury’s affected zeal for the 
Presbyterian Church at all more admirable or consistent. 
He is not in the position of the late Dean of Westminster, 
who did not conceal his belief that Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational ministers had orders as valid as his own, and who 
had as little sympathy with Episcopal Dissent on one side of 
the border as with Presbyterian Dissent on the other. He 
has a church theory, and by that theory the Established 
Church of Scotland is no church, and yet he would fain rally 
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Scotland to his flag as the defender of that Church. ‘ Codlin, 
not Short, is your friend” is his teaching, and he spared no 
effort to make Scotchmen trust in him. 

In one point they seem to have accepted his view. Whether 
it be due to his speech or not, the defenders of the Scotch 
Church appear to be strongly impressed with the peril which 
threatens their Establishment, and they have imitated the 
example of their English friends by forming a Church Defence 
Association. On paper it looks sufficiently formidable. The 
organization is elaborate, the scheme of action extensive, the 
preparations charming. But closer examination suffices to 
dispel any anxiety which might have been awakened by these 
menacing appearances. Not only is the machinery too 
cumbrous for easy working, but the names which are promi- 
nent (with the exception of one or two Erastian divines) are 
only those of Tory leaders. If there were any signs of schism 
in the Liberal party on the question the situation would be 
more serious. But there are none. Sir R. Anstruther’s 
feelings have long been known, but he finds no sympathizers 
inthe party. That Tories should seek to defend that which is, 
is only natural, and we are heartily glad to see’ them engaged 
in so promising an undertaking. Had we been in their 
counsels we should have hinted doubts as to the wisdom of 
provoking a conflict. To sit still would certainly have been 
their best policy, but they have thought otherwise, and we do 
not complain. Their action will dispel any apathy which may 
have hitherto existed in some quarters, and will sweep away 
the hesitation of those who have questioned the wisdom of 
active agitation. The lightness of the pressure which the 
Scotch Church exercises has been a difficulty with the assail- 
ants. Many are more affected by practical grievances than 
by abstract principles, and of practical grievances there are 
few. It is a matter for congratulation that the Church de- 
fenders are themselves forcing on the discussion of the 
principle. 

It may sound parodoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that 
there is no State Church which is less offensive and arrogant 
in its claims, and yet none which is more absolutely indefen- 
sible than the Church of Scotland. Its clergy do not set up a 
claim to be the only religious teachers of the kingdom; its 
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pulpits are not barred against the ministers of other com- 
munities ; it never undertakes to pronounce that Noncon- 
formists have no hope but in the uncovenanted mercies 
of God. The wide gulf which separates Churchmen and 
Dissenters on this side the border is absolutely unknown in 
Scotland, and those Congregationalists who come from them 
to us find it hard to realize the different position to which 
they are relegated in this country. In the Highland counties, 
where the Free Church is supreme, and where Dr. Kennedy is 
the representative of its spirit, the hauteur and exclusiveness 
are to be found on the side of the Dissenters rather than of 
the Establishment. It is a curious fact that the most bigoted 
opponents of the Establishment as it is are the members of 
that little section in the Free Church Assembly which is so 
violent in its resistance to Disestablishment. Perhaps it is 
even more curious that the defenders of the Establishment 
are prepared to accept the help of those who do not attempt 
to veil their hatred for them and all their doings, who 
maintain a theology which to the “‘ advanced” divines who 
are the leaders of the General Assembly, is little better than 
a worn-out superstition, and who class the Erastianism of 
which these men are the champions with Popery, infidelity, 
and other deadly sins. It is a very thin line of partition 
which separates Principal Cairns from Principal Rainy, 
compared with that broad stretch of theological country 
which divides Principal Tulloch from Dr. Begg or Dr. Kennedy, 
and yet those who are ever ready with their taunts against 
the inconsistency of the former regard the unnatural sympathy 
of the latter with pleasant acquiescence, if not with expressed 
approval. As a matter of fact, however, the exclusive temper 
supposed to be the product of the State Church is nowhere 
more strongly developed than in the ‘‘ Highland host,”’ whose 
members look upon themselves as the true Church of Scot- 
land, and deport themselves accordingly, perhaps infusing 
into their bearing an additional pretentiousness in resent- 
ment of the wrong which they feel is done to them. The 
*“* State Church ” spirit is sometimes offensive enough, as we 
shall have occasion to show in some reference to Principal 
Tulloch; but in him and others of his school it is not ecclesi- 
astical. Dissenters are not continually met by the reminder 
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that they are but sectaries and cannot claim to be of the 
Church. We fancy of late we have detected more of the 
de haut en bas style in some of the Established clergy of 
Scotland, but it has been among the less prominent of their 
class, the ministers of rural parishes who have no congregation, 
whose cure of souls in the parish is little more than a name, 
and who, therefore, feel the necessity for asserting themselves. 

All this is a very small matter compared with the preten- 
sions advanced by the Anglican clergy, and there is in it so 
little of real strength that it can hardly give offence. On the 
other hand, it must be said that the theological opposition 
between Churchmen and Dissenters in this country, if it 
irritates the contending parties, does at least furnish some 
basis for the special status and privilege enjoyed by the 
National Church. The Establishment sets up a distinct claim 
to be the Church, and if it could make it good, and if it 
could further prove that the State has any right to establish 
a religion at all, there would be a raison d’étre for the in- 
stitution. But in Scotland there is no such plea. When 
three churches, holding the same creeds, boasting the same 
traditions, maintaining the same polity, and presenting in 
every point the closest outward resemblance to each other, 
divide the great mass of the people between them, there is no 
evident justification for the favouritism of the State, by which 
one is chosen to honour, and the other two are cast aside to 
dishonour. Alike they are indentified with national life, alike 
they are engaged in the work of national evangelization and 
instruction, which they carry on on precisely the same prin- 
eiples. The one difference between them is as to the proper 
functions of the State in religious matters, and to those 
Churches which will accept its authority the State assigns 
national endowments to the extent of £346,000 per annum, 
and gives to its clergy the status of parochial clergymen. 
Neither in birth, nor learning, nor piety, nor activity, nor 
good works can the Established clergy pretend to any supe- 
tiority over their brethren. They are all taken from the 
same class in society, they are educated at the same schools 
and universities, the memories and associations of college life 
are common to them all. The Dissenting communities are able 
to point to as many men who have earned high literary dis- 
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tinction as the more favoured Church which basks in the 
sunshine of the State’s countenance, and if we were to insti- 
tute a comparison as to who are doing most for the spiritual 
and moral culture of the people, the Dissenters certainly need 
not shrink from the test. 

On what ground, then, can the violation of religious equality, 
which is itself an act of real wrong, be vindicated? If we 
are to be thrown back on the claim of right, we believe that 
the Free Church would have much to say in support of the 
contention. Principal Tulloch, indulging in a strain which 
would have been more natural in Dr. Begg or Dr. Kennedy, 
says, “I do not envy the man who rashly lays his hands on 
the ark of our Scottish Christianity.” But that hand has 
been laid on this sacred ark already. It may only have been 
the hand of an Uzzah too eager to save it from a catastrophe 
from which it would have been preserved by a higher influence 
than his. It has been handled, however, by the Legislature, 
and if the question of title were now raised, it might be found 
that the right of the present holders is not so unassailable 
as they would have us believe, and as they doubtless believe 
themselves. But if this point be doubtful, it is certain that 
the Establishment cannot be defended as a necessary bulwark 
of orthcdoxy. Principal Tulloch, indeed, would maintain it 
as a home of freedom. His allies in the Free Church would 
rather describe it as the refuge of heresy. The difference is 
so vital that to us it is simply astounding to find the cham- 
pion of this liberty stretching out his hands to reactionaries 
who make novelty synonymous with heresy, and would brand 
all who venture on a change of form of expression, even of 
attitude of public worship, to say nothing of a variation of 
opinion, as unfit for the kingdom of God. In his picture of 
the fearful consequences of Disestablishment the eloquent 
defender of the State Church says: 


The Church would no doubt survive its disestablishment as the Irish 
Church has done; possibly it might survive with a well-filled purse, 
But that which has made it the Church of Scotland to thousands would 
be gone. It would no longer be a territorial church; and the parish, 
while it might legally continue, would lose its Christian character and its 
circle of Christian activities. The Kirk would no longer be a sacred 
national home, consecrated by law and traditionary usage and forms of 
judicial equity and decency, as well as by an inherited faith and worship. 
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Many in the Free Church have had recent bitter experience of what comes 
from the loss of such safeguards of religious freedom. Not merely the 
Kirk itself in its historical character, but the religious, social, intellectual, 
and academic interests of the country would be invaded at many points, 
The ancestry of common associations, which may mean more even to Dr. 
Rainy than he himself supposes, would be rudely broken, 

In this terrible enumeration of the evils which Disestablish- 
ment would entail, it is suggestive that there is not the most 
distant allusion to the loss of a distinct witness for the truth. 
The unsophisticated villagers in the Highlands are told that 
Disestablishment means the opening of the floodgates for the 
deluge of Romanism which is waiting to desolate the land, 
and in order to deepen the impression, we have ourselves 
known cases in which these simple-minded people have been 
told that Mr. Dick Peddie, of all men in the world, is a 
Papist. Of course no man of position makes himself re- 
sponsible for these shameless assertions, but the movement 
against Disestablishment derives no little of its strength 
from this playing upon the ‘‘No Popery” prejudices of a 
remote district. Principal Tulloch would not stoop to such 
arts as these. 

Drs. Begg and Kennedy lead the wing of the defend- 
ing army which marches under the banner of orthodox 
Protestantism. The more liberal Principal displays the 
standard of religious freedom. What guarantee for free- 
dom is given by the State Church that is not possessed in 
the Free Church we are ignorant of. The action against 
Dr. Robertson Smith is the point to which reference is made; 
but, so far as constitution is concerned, that was as possible 
in the one Church as the other. If it was an error, it was 
an error due to the temper of the Assembly, not to any 
peculiarity in its constitution. It may be that the habit of 
mind engendered in an Established Church is less zealous for 
the maintenance of doctrinal truth than that which grows up 
in a church with the history and associations of the Free 
Church of Scotland. Principal Rainy, in an article in The 
Contemporary for March, incidentally refers to a class “ of 
church-going people who do not attach importance to Church 
principles and Church distinctions,” and frankly admits that 
the Established Church for ‘‘a good many years after the 
disruption had less than her natural share of this class,” but 
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has “‘ regained something like the position in relation to them 
which she might be expected permanently to enjoy.” Under 
normal conditions her natural share of this class would be a 
very large proportion indeed. They are an important factor 
in the public opinion of every National Church, and they will 
generally be averse to all procedure against opinions like 
those of Dr. Robertson Smith. Their aversion may be right 
or wrong, wise or foolish, but to it and not to any feature in 
their constitution is the difference in policy between the two 
churches to be traced. Many Christians also, who are suffi- 
ciently liberal to regret the decision of the Assembly of 1881 
in the Robertson Smith case, would feel that any advantage 
accruing to the State Church from the influence of the special 
element to which we have referred is dearly purchased if it 
brings with it also the toleration in Christian pulpits of the 
extraordinary teaching given in some of the “Scotch sermons.” 

The maintenance of the freedom, however, is the only solid 
benefit set forth in this careful utterance. ‘The namby-pamby 
sentimentalism of the rest of the passage quoted is mere 
*‘ padding,” and unworthy of a man of Dr. Tulloch’s repu- 
tation, the very kind of thing which he himself would hold up 
to scorn if he found it in the reasoning of an opponent. The 
‘territorial character” of the Church would be lost. What 
then? This territorial idea is rapidly becoming a worn-out 
fetish even in England ; in Scotland it has no significance at 
all. The Evangelical faith, the spiritual life, the generous 
liberality, the active zeal which are in the churches now 
would remain, and while they survive it is of very slight 
importance whether the “territorial idea” is lost or not. 
Lost it has been ever since the Disruption in a large part of 
the Highlands—that is, in the very region where it might 
be supposed it was most necessary. In the north-western 
counties there has practically been Disestablishment for 
nearly forty years. The churches are there, the pleasant 
manses are there with their glebes, the ministers are there, 
but the people are gone. But what evil has come as the 
consequence ? The spiritual wants of the people are cared 
for, congregations gather in at least equal numbers as of old, 
and worship God in precisely the same mode as did their 
fathers, the various institutions for the good of the people are 
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maintained in all their former efficiency, and in the whole 
provision there is a display of liberality which the world has 
seldom seen. Are we to believe that any greater injury 
would accrue if law and fact were brought into accord ? 
Are the people really benefited by the presence of a num- 
ber of men who hold the position of authorized and en- 
dowed religious teachers in every parish, but by whom the 
parishioners refuse to be taught? The “ territorial idea” 
in these districts is embodied in an empty kirk, a gentle- 
manly income and residence, and a minister who is com- 
pelled to make an appearance of fussy activity in order to 
hide the fact that his office is practically a sinecure! Will 
Principal Tulloch maintain that any evil would result from 
its abolition, especially since there is abundant proof on every 
side that the spontaneous zeal and ready benevolence of 
Christian hearts have perpetuated all that there is in it of 
real and permanent value ? 

Into the statistical discussion we decline to enter, partly 
because we cannot imagine that any candid man will maintaix 
that there can be any room for substantial difference 
opinion as to the facts, and partly because the question is 
one which cannot and ought not to be decided by figures. 
Nothing is more easy than to mystify by a skilful manipu- 
lation of figures; but after all the’contention that has been 
raised on this point, it is clear that the Church of Scotland is 
not the church of the majority of the people. On the knotty 
question connected with the returns of the communicants we 
have neither disposition nor ability to pronounce, and to 
us it seems a melancholy thing that a great controversy 
should ever be narrowed to an issue so trivial and 
so irrelevant. Grant all that the blindest partizan of the 
Scottish Church can claim; grant that its communicants are 
more numerous than those of the other Presbyterian Churches 
combined; grant even more than audacity would assert, that 
more than half the population is to be found in its ranks— 
what then? Does that prove, that the principles of religious 
equality should be violated for the sake of giving that majority 
other advantages than those which they draw from their 
uumber, their devotion, their zeal ? 

That the Liberal party will undertake this work as one of 
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its first duties will not be doubted by any one who knows the 
state of opinion in its ranks. To discuss whether Mr. Glad- 
stone is free to introduce a measure for Disestablishment 
in the present Parliament is a work of supererogation, since 
it is tolerably certain that he is never likely to have the 
opportunity. The County Franchise Bill has a prior place, 
and if that can be reached, it will lead to a Dissolution, 
whether it be carried or whether a defeat in the Lords 
compels an appeal to the country. Dr. Cairns, Dr. Rainy, 
and their associates will, doubtless, feel greatly indebted 
to Principal Tulloch for his kind permission “to enlighten 
the people of Scotland” on the question. Of course ‘‘ no 
one can deny their right to agitate the question,” and 
neither they nor we can be very grateful for the liberty so 
graciously accorded. Perhaps, however, there is less need to 
enlighten the people of Scotland than the Principal supposes. 
We have been more than once assured by leading Scotch 
laymen that the mind of the Liberal party in Scotland is made 
up, and that if it does not find more frequent and emphatic 
expression, it is because they are desirous that a conflict, which 
is pretty sure to be keen, and probably to evoke some bitter- 
ness, should be as short as possible. ‘They deprecate action 
which would involve a premature separation of friends, but 
when the necessity for it comes, they are prepared to speak. 
“If the heart of the people has not been stirred on the 
question ” (as the Principal assures us), it is only necessary 
for the conflict to come, in order to evoke a feeling which will 
probably astonish gentlemen who persuade themselves that 
their favourite theories find as much favour with the people 
as in their own select circles. 

We want nothing more than a fair, full, and open trial, 
and we may well anticipate it with confidence when all that 
Principal Tulloch has to say in reply to the argument which 
with us has the chief weight, is an indirect admission of 
its force: ‘‘ It is difficult to meet a plea of injustice, which is 
always a matter of feeling as of fact. But there is certainly 
no more force in this plea now than there has been at any 
time these forty years.” This may be a clever retort on 
those who, professing to maintain the principles of forty 
years ago, have changed their attitude towards the Estab- 
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lishment. But as addressed to those who have always stood 
on the impregnable ground of justice, it has no relevance, 
and even as to the others it has but little force.. For many 
things have happened in forty years. The actors are not the 
same, and the surroundings are not the same. What was 
impossible then may be practicable now, and the injustice 
which was then endured of necessity may now be resisted 
with success. In our judgment the Church of Scotland will 
be the next to learn that a democratic era is not favourable 
to class privileges. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP, 


Sixce the decease of the lamented Archbishop much has been 
published respecting his high character and long life-work ; 
and it must be a comfort to his family and friends to find 
how uniform is the testimony borne to his moral excellence 
and spiritual usefulness. Men of different schools have 
concurred in representing him as a person whose life was 
marked throughout by private virtues, whilst his public 
career, however otherwise regarded in different ways, has 
been estimated as one of great ability, devotedness, and zeal. 
And all will acknowledge that he was under the guidance, 
from first to last, of conscientious loyalty to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Intimate friends in his own com- 
munion have vied with each other in expressing admiration 
of a person so worthy of their love; and now it may be per- 
mitted to one, less intimate, and of another ecclesiastical 
denomination, yet sharing in Dr. Tait’s kind regard for up- 
wards of twenty years, to speak, from personal observation 
and experience, of certain traits apparent to the world, but 
more strikingly: visible to such as were favoured with his 
private acquaintance. 

Some men not insincere, but having many-sided sympathies, 
are much influenced by the society in which they mix, and 
by the audiences they happen to address; and are apt, being 
carried away by an impulse of the moment, to express 
sentiments present at the time, but which have no roots in 
personal character and permanent affection. A veil is worn, 
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more or less transparent, through which, from what is seen 
on other occasions, may be discovered contrary principles 
lying underneath. Eloquent, persuasive, winning, they carry 
all before them at the instant; but those who know them 
best, though appreciating flashes of generous enthusiasm, 
cannot place implicit trust in the language to which they 
listen. Archbishop Tait belonged to a different class. Soon 
after he was transferred from the Deanery of Carlisle to the 
See of London it was my privilege to hear him preach in 
one of the district churches at Kensington, and to be after- 
wards introduced to him in the vestry, by a common friend, 
the late Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair. The sermon struck 
me as full of reality. It had in it that which is far better 
than brilliancy, a conscientious truthfulness of statement 
and appeal, which, coming from a heart evidently under the 
power of the gospel, touched the hearts of sympathetic 
hearers. He did not play with pleasant words, and dazzle 
the imagination with artistically wrought pictures ; but, as 
a man of God, he delivered his message like the apostles, 
when they said, ‘“‘ We cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.’’ There was no pretence in his dis- 
course. It was perfectly real. The simplicity of his manner 
afterwards, as he was putting off his lawn sleeves, and the 
kindly welcome which he gave me as a neighbouring Noncon- 
formist minister, came with a further touch of reality, such 
as made me feel I was commencing acquaintance, not with a_ 
mere dignified official, but with a true and real man. From 
that hour to this I have not met with any one who, in the 
pulpit, on the platform, and in the parlour, conveyed a deeper 
impression, that what he said he felt—that what he ex- 
pressed he meant. He was remarkable for his prudence, and 
I have often been struck with his skilful navigation over 
controversial waters studded with rocks and covering quick- 
sands. He would steer a clean passage through them all, and 
yet he never raised a suspicion that he was striving to conceal 
thoughts inconsistent with passing utterances. He was un- 
impassioned, but thoroughly earnest, full of calm, quiet, but 
subduing force. The harmony between his public appear- 
ances and his public communications was remarkable. He 
was the same in his correspondence and conyersation as in 
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his sermons and speeches. Whether he wrote a note of con- 
dolence or congratulation, or entered into conversation on 
some public topic of interest, or merely exchanged a sentence 
or two of kindly recognition, you could not but feel that 
his words were weighty, and that he dealt in genuine, not 
counterfeit coin. There are assumptions of honesty which 
create suspicion. Free from all assumption, he convinced 
you of his sincerity. 

Much has been said, and said truly, of his catholic temper 
and his desire to promote Christian union. It should not be 
forgotten that he was a decided Protestant, and perfectly 
orthodox on the grand doctrinal points of the early Church. 
Christ’s divinity, Christ’s atonement, and the salvation of 
man by faith in Him, were prominent topics in his ministry ; 
but the Archbishop was ever ready to recognize the spiritual 
goodness of men who differed from him in their intellectual 
apprehension of the Saviour of the world. He could discover 
in some instances a belief in certain momentous truths which 
the persons in question were thought to reject. His hold 
on fundamental facts and principles, I apprehend, may be 
described as more really religious than scientifically theo- 
logical. Metaphysical hair-splitting was evidently not to 
his taste. He devoutedly grasped the substance of Divine 
Xevelation, without troubling himself as to scholastic subtle- 
ties, ever cherishing strong co..victions such as belong to 
those who are trustful followers of the one Saviour and Lord. 

His religious sympathies carried him over the bounds and 
limits of the ecclesiastical organization with which he was 
identified. Singularly careful on all occasions to make you 
feel he was an English Churchman, he indulged in no hollow 
professions of indifference to existing distinctions. He was 
decided and pronounced in his advocacy of the Establishment 
principle, and he never concealed his preference for Episcopal 
government. Some have supposed that his Presbyterian edu- 
cation made him a weak and doubtful Episcopalian; and 
everybody could see that his notion of bishops was very 
different from that of his predecessor William Laud. But 
I believe that he thoroughly upheld diocesan order as in 
harmony with primitive precedents, and conscientiously dis- 
approved of Presbyterian and Congregational polities. 
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Whilst all this is true, and in accordance with that reality 
of character which I have recognized, his deep spiritual life, 
and the pre-eminence he assigned to the saving truths of the 
gospel over ecclesiastical differences, enabled and disposed 
him to extend the hand of fellowship to those who entertained 
views of church government different from his own. Not any 
philosophy of indifference, nor perhaps any profound theory 
of civil and religious freedom, but a consciousness of being 
one with all true Christians in reliance on the Saviour’s 
mediation, and loyal and loving devotedness to His service, 
disposed him to draw fraternally towards men who, in that 
respect, resembled him in spite of varieties in ecclesiastical 
opinion. I always felt that deep religious feeling, a love of 
ul faithful servants for the Master’s sake, lay at the bottom 
of his catholicity, and gave a key to what he said and did, in 
order to bring Christian people together as much as possible. 

I trust I shall not be thought to betray private confidence, 
or to make a display of my share in the good Primate’s 
friendship, if I give two extracts from his correspondence, the 
first in 1868, the second in 1872. 

“*T feel it to be a great privilege to be thus kindly remembered by you, and 
[assure you that I value deeply the promise of your prayers. It has been 
my lot in life to act much with persons with whom I differed on many 
important points, and I have always found that where there was real 
love for the Lord Jesus Christ the differences have been slight compared 
with the agreement. In our own Church I have acted with many who 
have held very different opinions from my own, and I gladly assure you 
that I should rejoice in similar co-operation beyond the limits of our 
Church. These are days when Christians can ill afford to endanger their 
Master’s cause by refusing to act together whenever they conscientiously 
can.” 

Again in 1872 he said: 


“T earnestly trust that God in His good time may heal the divisions of 
Christendom, and meanwhile enable us all to act in the spirit of mutual 
forbearance and Christian love.” 


Many years ago overtures of comprehension, or rather 
absorption, were made to Methodist brethren on the part of 
zealous Churchmen; but in nothing of that kind had Arch- 
bishop Tait any share. I very well remember a long conver- 
sation which he had, when Bishop of London, with several 
friends at Sir Culling Eardley’s house. He said that dif- 
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ferent religious bodies had their own definite organizations, 
their large trust properties, and their denominational tradi- 
tions, and that it was unreasonable to suppose they would 
surrender these things for the sake of re-entering an Estab- 
lishment to which in itself most of them were opposed on 
principle. 

When Dr. Tait invited Nonconformists to Lambeth, there 
were people who fancied that by gentle means he was trying 
to bring back into the fold a few stray sheep; but he could 
smile at all this as perfectly absurd. Nothing can be more 
foolish than to imagine such proffers of hospitality. really 
covered designs to make converts of his guests. I am per- 
suaded that in his friendly intercourse with Nonconformists 
he aimed at promoting a modus virendi between different 
churches—whose distinct existence it is to the Christian and 
public interest of all parties to regard as an accomplished 
fact. 

In one of the addresses he delivered to the clergy and 
churchwardens of the diocese of Canterbury in 1872 he made 
the following remark : 


“Tt is a grave and important subject for us to consider, that, while men 
are holding out the right hand of fellowship to the Episcopal Churches of 
the Continent, there are so many of our own brethren at home from whom 
we are estranged. Every effort which can be made to unite us more truly 
in the bonds of Christian love with these our brethren at home, seems to 
come to us recommended by something more practical than is found in 
etforts to unite with foreigners, many of whom show little inclination to 
admit us to their fellowship, and some of whom could not admit us, with- 
out our denying the great principles of our Reformed Church. I am no 
visionary looking forward to a time when all the various denominations 
throughout Britain are to come and desire admission into the Chureh of 
England; but still I think, if we persevere in the loving, faithful discharge 
of our duty, if we adhere faithfully to the formularies which we have 
received from the time of the Reformation, and if we show in all things, 
where we can without any compromise of principle, a hearty spirit of 
Christian love, there is every hope that in Christ’s good time the differ- 
ences that keep us apart may disappear.” 


Some time afterwards, in the course of conversation, when 
[ made reference to this passage, he expressed a readiness to 
meet his Dissenting brethren in the way of religious confer- 
ence after a manner likely to promote union for a practical 
end, and he was anxious that other members of the English 
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Episcopate should unite with him for this purpose. Accord- 
ingly a meeting took place at Lambeth, when a number of 
bishops and Nonconformist ministers spent a day together in 
friendly discussion on the following points: To what extent 
have we reason to believe that materialistic and atheistic 
theories are making way in this country ? How can we best 
meet the infidelity and scepticism of the age? And further: 
How is existing ignorance and indifference respecting religion 
to be removed, and different classes of the community brought 
under the power of the gospel? All who were present on that 
memorable occasion can bear witness to the complete absence 
of official assumption which marked the conversation of the 
Archbishop, and of his brethren also, and how exceedingly 
anxious he was to promote unity of spirit and, as far as pos- 
sible, active co-operation in stemming tides of influence opposed 
to Christianity and destructive to the highest interests of 
mankind. It was no Church council, but a fraternal confer- 
ence; and never did a man appear more as a brother amongst 
brethren than did the Primate of all England on that day. 1 
may add that in connection with the arrangements and pro- 
ceedings, his beloved son, Crauford Tait, acted as private 
secretary, and his correspondence and conversation through- 
out was such as completely to win my heart. 

To this conference the Archbishop referred in a Charge 
delivered afterwards : 


*¢ The subject on which we freely conferred was the best mode of meeting 
an enemy to whose dangerous assaults we are all at this time alive—the 
best mode of resisting the approaches of an insidious and dangerous infi- 
delity. Such meetings of men face to face, where they may speak their 
minds freely, and learn better to judge of each other, can, I think, be 
fraught with nothing but real good. We are all members of this great 
English nation, we all have our duties to perform as citizens; moreover, 
we all profess the faith of Christ. It is well for us to understand each 
other, and if we are conscientiously convinced that our paths must be 
widely asunder, still there will be nothing but good from our rightly 
understanding each other’s sentiments and characters.” 


The same desire for union which prompted the interesting 
conference I have noticed lay at the root of his strong 
support of the Bible Society. No prelate was more attached 
to it; and he did all he could to encourage clergymen to 
identify themselves with that eminently catholic movement. 
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A tried friend of that institution remarked to me the other 
day how frequent were the services which Dr. Tait rendered 
on its behalf; and I may mention further that at gatherings 
which, after the great annual meetings, used to take place 
under the hospitable roof of Mr. George Moore, his Grace was 
frequently present; and the share which, before the company 
separated, he took in family worship, together with a Noncon- 
formist minister who was present, beautifully exemplified 
both the catholicity of his temper and the simplicity of his 
character. 

When the Burial Bill was under discussion I had repeated 
conversations with him on the subject ; and with an even and 
steady earnestness he expressed his desire to see the con- 
troversy settled. He said in private what corresponded with 
his addresses in public: ‘‘ Nothing is more undesirable than 
there should be a conflict over the burial of our dead. The 
sacred associations which cluster round the tomb certainly 
ought not to be interfered with by any wrangling.” He 
seemed to me ready to listen to suggestions from every quarter 
deserving notice, and with rare candour, looking at the agita- 
tion all round, he remarked : 

** Any question may become very important when it embodies principles; 
and it will not do to overlook the principles which are involved in the 
contest, through our desire of unity. But neither are we to exaggerate 
the principle unduly if there is any hope of our arriving at a charitable 
and a Christian solution. Iam quite aware that the greatest difficulty 
which presents itself in this matter comes from the distinct conviction, 
which it is impossible to banish from one’s mind, that the claims of Non- 
conformists in this matter are but a step to something further; and no 
doubt that view must affect the mode in which the question is treated, 
but still it is not to settle it; and if there be justice and good faith in any 
portion of the Nonconformist demands, though Churchmen may think 
that they are very likely to avail themselves of any concession which is 
made, in order to push further, I do not see that on that account we are 
to refuse anything that is just.” 

At a meeting held for determining on a monument to the 
memory of Dean Stanley, one whom we both so much loved, 
the Archbishop related an anecdote of a poor woman who, as 
she crossed Westminster Bridge, was in danger from the jost- 
ling crowd, when a church dignitary stepped up to her rescue, 
and conducted her safely to the pavement. That dignitary 
was the Dean,—and I can, at this moment, catch the deep 
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pathetic tones of the Archbishop’s voice as he described the 
little incident. Not in verbal pathos only, but in his own 
conduct, he expressed sympathy with his friend’s condescend- 
ing kindliness. Many similar acts adorned his own life. How 
touching was his care for Dr. Carpenter’s coachman, as men- 
tioned in The Times newspaper; and I was informed by one 
present at the funeral the other day, that during a recent visit 
to some church in the country, he was not satisfied until he 
had recognized the services of the sexton and the bell-ringers. 
His servants loved him, and felt it a melancholy privilege to 
move through Addington Park the lowly bier which conveyed 
the remains of their good master to his grave. 

With his true kindliness there was associated an unosten- 
tatiousness worthy of remark in an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Everybody knows in what almost regal state the occupants of 
that See used to live and move. ‘Time has brought no small 
change in that respect. Archbishops of late have been con- 
trasts to their predecessors of old, and Dr. Tait carried the 
contrast further than ever. No man could be more dignified 
in his manners, but the trappings and decorations of oftice he 
lightly esteemed. His dress, even at distingushed parties, 
though episcopal, was as simple as it well could be, and 
occasional glimpses of his domestic habits revealed to visitors 
the unaffected simplicity of their host’s ‘‘ manner of life.” 
The simplicity of that life was beautifully prolonged in the 
funeral arrangements. A plain coffin with no heraldic garni- 
ture, the plain name of ‘Archibald Campbell,” with no 
titles appended, save that of Archbishop, and a plain earth 
grave, not even built with brick, but simply covered by loving 
hands with flowers and evergreen—this was the fashion of 
the obsequies in Addiscombe churchyard. 

I was often struck, as many must have been, with the 
gravity of his demeanour. The expression of his countenance, 
the tones of his voice, the sobriety of his whole manner 
always conveyed to me the idea that he realized what may 
be called the seriousness of life; that it is no mere pastime, 
no spending of a bright holiday, but a season for earnest 
work, bearing with it momentous issues. No doubt his 
sorrows at Carlisle, and his bereavements after he occupied 
Lambeth, additionally chastened a temper and spirit, not 
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really melancholy, but still naturally grave. He could how- 
ever be, and probably often was, bright and cheerful; ready 
with playful remarks and strokes of humour, and ready 
furnished with anecdotes he could effectively repeat to the 
amusement of his friends. It so happened that the very 
last time I conversed with him he began to relate a story of 
a former Primate, when he was cut short by first one inter- 
ruption, and then another; and it is to me sad to think I 
shall never hear the end of that story now. 

In conclusion, it is natural to compare the late Archbishop 
with some prominent Liberal Churchmen of former days. 
Bishop Burnet, who figured so much at the Revolution, may 
occur for a moment, but only for a moment. Dr. Tait was 
opposed to High Church notions, as was the prelate of 
Salisbury, but in a different temper. He said nothing 
adapted to exasperate his opponents, nor, though very dili- 
gent and active, had he any of Burnet’s bustling behaviour. 
Though moving much in society, and judging independently 
of men and things, he was not wont to catch up stories, and 
without caution to repeat them, to the injury of persons 
to whom they related. Archbishop Sumner was a man of 
simple piety, favourable to union, and a person esteemed by 
some of his brethren as eminently judicious. I have heard 
Dean Alford bear witness to the practical wisdom of that 
Primate, with whom he was first connected as Dean of 
Canterbury ; but I should think that Dr. Tait, whilst equal 
to him in judicious counsel, was superior to his predecessor in 
general ability and weight of personal influence. ‘he man, I 
think, amongst Liberal Archbishops, whom Dr. Tait resembled 
most was Dr. Tillotson. In refreshing my acquaintance 
with Birch’s Life of William the Third’s friend, and ecclesi- 
astical adviser, I am struck with points of likeness between 
him and the late Archbishop. Both were of Calvinistic parent- 
age, and brought up amongst Presbyterians. With regard 
to both of them, the question has been mooted whether they 
were properly baptized,—with the same result in both instances, 
the confutation of prejudiced critics. Tillotson had cherished 
friendships with men who were his fellow-students at Cam- 
bridge, and were afterwards decided anti-Episcopalians ; and 
Tait never cast off early Scotch acquaintances, however stead- 
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fast in Presbyterian principles. Dr. Robertson, of the Grey 
Friars Chureh, whom I knew and loved, was one of that 
number; and he often spoke with admiration of his early 
schoolfellow and college mate. Last of all, let me say the 
two Primates I name together were objects of ungenerous and 
unjust attacks on the part of contemporary High Churchmen, 
but towards them, both the one and the other manifested a 
spirit of Christian forbearance and charity. 
JOHN STOUGHTON. 
$0 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN CORNWALL, 


A RECENT visit to the Congregational churches of Cornwall 
was due to the invitation of the Union of the county, which 
was desirous that it should, if possible, have some share 
in the commemoration of the Jubilee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. When the proposal was 
originally submitted to me it was intended that my dear 
friend and tried comrade, Mr. Dale, and I should undertake 
the work together, and this arrangement would have been 
carried out had not the state of Mr. Dale’s health and the 
pressure of other engagements deprived me of the inestimable 
advantage of his companionship, and, what was of more im- 
portance, deprived the churches of the quickening and stimu- 
lating influence of his presence and teaching. I did not feel 
justified in declining the work when thus left to bear its 
burden alone, because from the first I had felt a strong attrac- 
tion to it, due partly to the fact that my father was a Cornish- 
man, and, in one of the most remote and sequestered parishes 
of the county, came under those spiritual influences and 
accepted those great theological and ecclesiastical principles 
which shaped his future life; and also because I had the con- 
viction that the ecclesiastical condition of the county gave our 
brethren there a special claim upon the sympathy and help 
of those living nearer to the centres of religious thought and 
activity. They have always (for reasons which will be appa- 
rent afterwards) had a hard struggle for existence, and the 
pressure has of late been made even more severe in conse- 
quence of the action taken by the Established Church in the ap- 
pointment of a bishop, who has been spoken of as one charged 
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with a special mission for the purpose of supplying that 
which was lacking in the crude and imperfect Christianity of 
Cornwall. Nonconformity has saved the county from the 
state of semi-paganism in which otherwise it would have been 
left, and now a bishop is sent not so much in the hope of 
gathering in those who are still outside all Christian com- 
munities, as of leading Nonconformists into the fold of the 
Catholic Church. Congregationalism is not the system which 
is most likely to be affected by this movement. In the first 
place, it is not the prevalent form of Nonconformity. To our 
Wesleyan brethren belongs the high honour of having been 
the evangelists of the county. There have been Congrega- 
tionalists—the Wildbores of Falmouth, father and son, being 
honourably conspicuous among them—who have done a work 
the memory of which still lives; but it is to Methodism that 
Cornwall is specially indebted, and it is Methodism which 
seems most likely to suffer from Anglican propagandism. It 
lias some strong defences which will, we hope, enable it to 
resist the attack; but, on the other hand, the singleness of 
purpose which it has always shown in its comparative indif- 
ference to church principles, and its concentration of effort 
on evangelistic work, and its desire to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the Anglican Church, will be a source of weakness 
in the struggle against those who, unpropitiated by the 
moderation which they sometimes affect so much to admire, 
are just as eager to make proselytes among Wesleyans as 
among more pronounced Dissenters. ‘‘ Political Dissent’”’ 
serves its purpose as an opprobrious epithet, employed for the 
purpose of scaring some weak-kneed men from a courageous 
assertion of their principles; but I have never found that 
when there is any prospect of securing any gain for the 
Establishment the religious Dissenters receive the slightest 
trifle of consideration more than their much-denounced poli- 
tical brethren. On the other hand, the latter have this 
advantage, that the very difficulties of their position compel 
the cultivation of greater robustness of principle. This is 
certainly the case with Cornish Congregationalists. They are 
far less numerous than the Wesleyans, and it might seem at 
first as though they would be more likely to be overborne by 
ecclesiastical influence. But so far as I was able to observe 
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the very opposite is the case. They have been trained in a 
harder school and more accustomed to resistance, and they 
are less likely to succumb to the attack with which all Non- 
conformity has been menaced. Still the speciality of the 
position of our churches in the county had for some time 
pressed on my mind, and was one of the reasons which deter- 
mined me to give some days which I could still spare to visit- 
ingthem. I may add at the outset that I am sincerely thankful 
that I ventured on the work. It was refreshing to my own 
soul, and if I could feel that I had given as much impulse as 
I received I should be more than compensated for the burden 
and care of the journey and the work. 

I had very early a curious illustration of that aggressive 
temper of Anglicanism to which I have referred. At one of 
the first stations at which we stopped after entering the 
county two ladies got into the carriage in which I was travel- 
ling. ‘They at once plunged into eager conversation, the 
principal part in which was taken by the younger one, who I 
soon perceived was the wife of a clergyman of an adjoining 
parisb, her friend being as evidently the wife of a magnate of 
the district. It was impossible not to hear the talk, and for a 
short time it was not very comfortable, as the clergyman’s 
wife was eloquently describing the risks of the railway on 
which we were journeying. She told how, from a house from 
which she had just removed and which she pointed out to her 
friend, she had frequently watched the trains passing over a 
lofty viaduct with hushed breath and intense anxiety. Hap- 
pily we were over that particular viaduct, but then she went 
on to speak of others we had yet to traverse in such style that 
any nervous traveller might easily have had her comfort 
spoiled for the journey. The line, it should be said, is one 
of viaducts which remain among the other evidences of Brunel’s 
magnificence of conception and failure in practical judgment, 
which are so abundant in the extreme West. There are, I 
believe, several miles of viaducts'and bridges between Ply- 
mouth and Penzance. The line gains in picturesqueness by 
being carried so high, but the cost must have been enormously 
enhanced, and while the works were of wood there could 
hardly fail to be a certain sense of insecurity. Stoye has now 
been sul stituted for wood in most of them, and in due time 
the change will be carried out over the whole of the line. 
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This, however, has diverted me from the point of principal 
interest in the conversation. The clergyman’s wife must cer- 
tainly have been an invaluable helper to him in his work. 
Her remarks showed her full of zeal, of intelligence, of energy, 
and, I fear I must add, of a devotion to the Church which left 
little room for the play of more liberal feeling. She was full 
of the opening of a new church or mission hall in some part 
of her husband’s parish, and the manner in which she spoke 
of it showed her to be a thorough woman of business, full of 
expedients, and extremely practical in her suggestions. As I 
saw her earnestness, | could not but feel Quoniam talis sit 
utinam nostra esset; but when I found that, in all proba- 
bility, she had been trained a Congregationalist, and ought 
actually to have been ours, my feelings took rather the form 
of wishing that Congregationalist young ladies were as zealous 
and indefatigable on behalf of their own churches, as some 
of them become when, on changing their state in life, they 
change also their ecclesiastical allegiance. The subject of the 
preachers at the opening services evidently exercised the mind of 
the good lady of whom I am writing, somewhat seriously. ‘We 
have been very anxious,” she said, ‘‘to get first-rate preachers, 
but,” she added earnestly, as though communicating some new 
and hitherto undiscovered fact, ‘‘ first-rate preachers are very 
difficult to get.” She then went on to observe, ‘‘ You would 
hardly believe, but we had the audacity to ask the bishop 
himself. Very bold, was it not? Still we ventured ; but, un- 
fortunately, he could not come.” I was, I must confess, sur- 
prised at the idea that such a request should have been 
thought audacious. The bishop, it seemed to me, was in 
Cornwall for the very purpose of doing such work, and I failed 
to discover any audacity in a request that he would attend 
the work of his office. ‘‘It is a great pity,” said the lady, 
‘“‘he could not come, for his visit would have done so much 
good. You have no idea of the effect it would have had 
upon our poor parishioners, if they could for once have seen 
alive bishop. Jt would have been especially good for the Non- 
conformists.” I could not but wonder if this argument was 
employed with the bishop himself. If it was, it certainly 
ought to have been irresistible. At all events it may be com- 
mended to his serious reflection. He is in Cornwall with the 
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express view of gathering in Nonconformists, and it would seem 
that he has here lost an opportunity of attracting some of these 
stray lambs. Alas, alas! how mighty is the power of snobbery 
inthis world! I wish I could feel that this energetic lady was 
altogether wrong in her calculation. For myself, I must 
confess that I have sometimes found a marvellous respect, 
even for archdeacons, to say nothing of deans, and still more 
bishops, in quarters where l should not have anticipated it. 
When will intelligent men learn that bishops and even arch- 
bishops are only Christian ministers, who have secured (is- 
tinction by their ability and service, and that their titles are 
only the “‘ outward and visible signs ” of the distinction which 
may be equally real and deserved in men belonging to other 
churches which do not recognize this guinea stamp of spiritual 
and intellectual nobility. There ought to be no stinting of the 
honour paid to a bishop, as to any other good man, for his 
works’ sake. But it isa pitiable thing to see men bowing down 
before his title and his mitre, especially when both are 
conferred by an authority which, on their own principles, they 
cannot recognize in the Church. 
So far as the Congregationalists of Cornwall are concerned 
i (and of them only am I able to speak), I saw no indication that 
they were at all likely to be affected by the sight of a bishop. 
They are holding a very difficult position, but it seems to me 
they are holding it with considerable courage and spirit, and 
they exercise an influence there, as elsewhere, far in excess of 
that due to their actual numbers. Their numerical force, in- 
deed, is necessarily weak; their moral force is great. Cornwall, 
judged by the character of its representatives, is one of the most 
Liberal counties inthe kingdom. It returns thirteen members, 
of whom nine, including all the county members, are Liberal 
and, so far from there being signs of reaction, I found every- 
where a confident expectation that some of the seats now held 
by the Tories may be wrested from them at the next election. 
But it is the extent to which Congregationalists contribute to 
this result to which I wish to call attention. One gentleman of 
great intelligence and of large acquaintance with the political 
life of the county did not hesitate to say that its Liberalism was 
due to the Congregationalists ; and if this be regarded as too 
strong a statement, there is at all events much to be said in 
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its favour. I never realized so fully as in conversations on the 
political condition of Cornwall, the significance of a state- 
ment which The Spectator has more than once made, that the 
Nonconformists supply the non-commissioned officers of the 
army. There is no section of an army on which so much re- 
sponsibility is laid, and to which so little reward is given, as 
these said non-commissioned officers, and in this respect the 
description applies with perfect accuracy to Nonconformists. 
Not only must not they expect any share of the official spoils 
of victory, about which they never have shown, and it is to be 
hoped never will show, themselves very solicitous; but they 
must be content to have their principles flouted and their 
aims treated with contempt by those to whose success they 
have so materially contributed. Not only in Cornwall, but 
in the greater part of England, the Liberal party would have 
not the faintest hope of victory except for the Nonconformists 
—this somewhat indefinite term meaning in this connection 
mainly, though not exclusively, the Congregationalists and 
Baptists. Yet U’he Spectator, with that characferistic air of 
superior and unerring wisdom and of lofty superiority to all 
Radical views which it does not itself accept, makes its dogmatic 
utterances so offensive, and which, asso materially weakening its 
influence, has the assurance to treat the establishment of per- 
fect religious equality as lying outside the region of practical 
Liberal politics. “‘ As far as we know, the cause of the Estab- 
lished Churech—which is at present advocated probably by as 
many Liberals as Conservatives—is the only issue on which Con- 
servatives could appeal successfully to popular principles against 
the innovation of Radical ideas, and that is not an issue which 
is raised at the present crisis.’’ This sentence, taken in connec- 
tion with that recognition of Nonconformist service which The 
Spectator has from time to time been forced to make, is ex- 
tremely suggestive. Nonconformists are to bear all the heat 
and burden of the day ; they are to find speaking and organiz- 
ing power ; they are to supply no small share of that back- 
bone of fixed principle and political intelligence which is 
valuable to any party, but without which the party of pro- 
gress could not exist; and as their reward they are to be told 
that the question of giving them perfect equality is one which 
at present cannot even be entertained, and which as many 
VOL. XII. 3 
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Liberals as Conservatives are prepared to answer in a sense 
adverse to their rightful demands. 

Cornwall supplies us with a striking illustration of the 
whole position. As I have suggested, the Congregationalists 
almost everywhere are the workers. They cannot supply the 
commanding officers, and are content to accept these from the 
Liberal families of the county. They have not the numbers 
which constitute the rank and file, but they supply a very 
large proportion of the organizers. Even in my very limited 
observation, I was able to see that in the county there were 
Congregationalists with a very firm grip of their principles, 
and an unbending resolution to maintain them. Sometimes 
they are sorely tried. Take, for example, the last election for 
East Cornwall, when the Liberals held the seat with consider- 
able difficulty, partly because of the personal esteem in which 
the Tory candidate (a Cornish gentleman of high local repute) 
was held, and still more because of the prejudice created 
against Liberalism because of its supposed identification with 
Mr. Bradlaugh. In Mevagissey, a small town in the division, 
there was at the time a spiritual awakening by which large 
numbers of the people had been impressed. To the keen 
Tory electioneerers this seemed to be an event to be turned 
to the profit of their party. The party, whose interesting 
representatives in the House of Commons, like Mr. Warton, 
employed the most shameless arts of obstruction in order to 
thwart the wishes of the county for the closing of public- 
houses on Sunday, was the very party to which men in a 
time of religious revival should turn for encouragement and 
help. A circular was sent round to electors supposed to be 
accessible to such influence. 


A great religious work has lately been going on among you, and all 
have been conscious of its power. You will shortly be called upon to 
exercise your right and power, as citizens of a professedly Christian nation, 
in the election of a candidate to'represent you in Parliament. The cause 
of true religion and the honour and welfare of the British nation are 
greatly affected by the character of the men admitted to the House of 
Commons. Do not, therefore, vote at the coming Election for any candi- 
date, whatever his politics, who will not pledge himself to strenuously 
oppose the entrance into Parliament of an avowed atheist, who dares 
blaspheme the name of the God you honowr—RaTHER NOT VOTE AT 


ALL 
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It was only a religious Liberal who could deal effectively 
with an appeal like this, so well calculated to affect the minds 
of converts in the first flush of their early zeal. Happily, 
Mevagissey has a Congregationalist whose devotion to 
Christian truth was as much above suspicion as his fide- 
lity to Liberal principles, and who, if he was a political 
Dissenter, was equally conspicuous as a Christian worker. 
Mr. Dunealf, the treasurer of the County Union, is a man 
whose high character and intelligence have won for him 
the respect of all parties, and he was on such friendly 
relations with the Tory candidate, whom he honoured for 
everything but his politics, that it needed some little deter- 
mination for him to take so prominent a place in opposition 
tohim. But he did it, and did it effectually. His brief letter 
in reply was a clear statement of the great Christian law of 
justice which applies to such cases. ‘I rejoice,” he said, 
“that Bradlaugh’s teaching is unpopular, and while I live 
hope to do all in my power to make it more so.”’ But he adds, 
“Tam sure that injustice to any man never did and never 
can help in any way the cause of that religion which teaches 
me this: ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.’” The appeal was successful; but 
when this earnest Nonconformist asks that the principle on 
which he has dealt with Mr. Bradlaugh be applied in relation 
to his own case and that of his co-religionists, he is told that 
an Established Church must be maintained, and maintained 
on “‘ popular principles ’’—whatever fhey may be—in opposition 
to Radical ideas. For this kind of Liberalism—a Liberalism 
which is ashamed of its own root-principle, which would abolish 
privileges in land, in trade, in politics, but would retain them 
in religion, which would laugh to scorn the idea of any other 
privileged class, but would retain a body of privileged priests 
—there is no obvious reason why Nonconformists should 
contend at all. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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YARFIELD MEMORIES; 
OR, STORIES OF CHURCH LIFE, 
No. 1—A PASTOR'S WIFE. 


THE young pastor of the church at Yarfield, a country town in 
the Midland district, reclined in his study chair deciphering 
the contents of a dirty-looking note with anxious face and 
vexed brow. His weary look indicated Monday morning and 
2 hard Sabbath day’s work. Books lay on the table, showing 
a wide range of reading in various languages, and on very 
diverse subjects. Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions” lay open at the 
tenth book and thirty-second chapter, where it is written, 
** Nemo securus esse debet in isté vita, que tota temptatio 
nominatur. . . . Una spes, una fiducia, una firma promissio, 
misericordia tua, Domine.” * 

From the double marks against the last phrase, it seemed 
that the pastor, though gifted, was humble, watchful over 
himself, and dependent always on Divine grace. Yet he was 
at that moment grieved and even indignant with the purport of 
‘that shabby, yellow, greasy scrawl, which had interrupted his 
morning readings. Perhaps his disgust will be excused when 
the precious document is transcribed here and deciphered by 
the reader : 

tev. Srr,—How is the gold dimed, and the fin gold exchanged. You 
who was onst so wonderful poplar, has got to be only a dry stick. Yester- 
day I comed to Zion but I got neither fiar nor meet. The hungri shep 
looks up and was not fed. Some of us com away mornen as we had sat 
under you to no prophet. Sich is the case I knows wi many more and 
it can’t go on so long. Shak yoursel, sir, from your dust and shavens and 
put on your butiful garbets or wo to Zion. Preach wi power, sir, or 
your bishprick let anether tax. Yours fathful & warnen 

A Mrvper. 


tidiculous as was this effusion, not a ray of mirth lightened 

the genial features of the young pastor as he slowly read it 
through. It seemed to go to his heart. Then, letting it drop, 
he muttered, ‘‘Is it really so? Once so beloved and now so 
despised. They thought me an angel, and now they find me 
out to be only a mortal. I had an instinct of it, that I was 
* * No one ought to be secure in this life, which is wholly a probation. 


There is but one hope, one trust, one firm promise, Thy merey, O 
Lord.” 
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losing their respect. Whois more dissatisfied than I with my 
poor sermons ? though God knows I do my best. Well, well, 
Paul said to the Galatians, ‘ Maptup® yap tiv, ote & Svvavor 
tovs OpOarpous buav éEopvéartes av ewxarte por.”” * But who 
am I to compare myself with the apostle? Lord, help me! 
Ah! I feel it. ‘‘ Una spes, una fiducia, una firma promissio, 
misericordia tua, Domine.” 

For some time Mr. Thornton sat buried in thought, and 
once or twice tears started from his wan and fixed eyes. The 
door opened, and there entered the pastor’s pleasant wife with 
a little girl clinging to her apron. 

“Now, dear, come out this lovely morning for a walk. 
This is your Sabbath, you know; your day of rest in place of 
yesterday. Come, you promised me.” 

** Not just now, Helen, dear,” he replied languidly. 

“Why, what is the matter, James?” And she took his 
hand and poured out her love in tender ways prettier to see 
than to describe. She was no Job’s comforter, but a charming, 
bright Christian lady, with the courage, good sense, and gentle- 
ness requisite for her position. if her husband could fail in the 
pulpit, which seemed not at all likely, she was unrivalled in 
the parlour and the vestry. Catching sight of the wretched 
paper at his feet, she snatched it up. ‘‘ Oh, I see it all now. 
What, James, can this horrid, paltry stuff, without a name, 
hurt a man of your mind? Filthy paper! Faugh! Out ofa 
dirty pocket I’ll be bound ”’ (flinging it away). 

‘My dear, don’t be destructive. You know my veneration 
for all written papers,” cried the pastor. 

“But, James, you will not keep this vile trash ? What 
spelling and nonsense. ‘Fin gold exchanged.’ So it was, 
indeed, when last quarter they sent you £60 instead of £75, 
not even regretting the deficiency—shabby mortals! ” 

“Nay, dear, you are too severe. That has nearly all been 
made up since. Be fair.” 

“Oh yes, I will be fair to us as well as to them. You 
were ‘onst’ a ‘ poplar’ by the river and now are a ‘dry stick.’ 
Ah! ah! Yes, because the river chooses to desert you; but 
that is not the true river which you depend on.” 


* “T testify that, had it been possible, you would have torn out your 
eyes, and given them to me.” 
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“Truly, I hope not,” he answered. ‘‘ It would be awkward 
for them if I did turn to a stick or rod for the fools’ backs.” 

“Ah! that’s right. Now you begin to joke, however badly. 
You will soon rally. And yesterday—oh, James! those beauti- 
ful sermons, too good for such ‘ mimbers’—they can’t appre- 
ciate you. I saw Widow Jacobs this morning, and she had 
enjoyed ‘ quite a feast.’ Poor shoemaker Barnes, too, thought 
I must have told you all about him. Then the girls in my 
class remembered all the divisions, and so many of your 
sayings. They said they could have listened to you for 
hours.” 

‘**T am proud of such testimonies, my dear consoler. They 
repay me for all my labour, and for all these accusations.” 

The wife replied, ‘‘ Believe me, such is the general feeling 
of the people. If these cowardly anonymous ‘ mimbers’ can’t 
profit, ‘tis their own fault. James, dear, do not be troubled. 
If you don’t give me a smile now, I shall just sit down and 
have a good cry, and so will little Kate, and what will you 
do then ?” 

This was irresistible. So a smile came, slowly dimpling 
the lips and cheek of the young man. He kissed his good 
wife, caught up Kate, and began tossing her in wild glee to her 
great delight, and he declared himself quite ready for a rural 
walk. So Kate was consigned to the servant, and the husband 
and wife ran upstairs hand in hand to get ready. Asthey ran 
the pastor sang with full rich tones Uhland’s lines, slightly 


modified : 
Ein Goldschmidt in der Bube stand 
Bei Perl’ und Edelstein ; 
* Das beste Kleinod das ich fand, 
Das bist du doch, Helene, 
Mein theures Weiberlein.” * 
“Ah!” cried Helen, ‘‘ you schmucker Ritter, t the adapta- 
tion is too clumsy.” 
Alas! even as they were preparing to go for their cheerful 
* A goldsmith stood in his shop, 
With pearls and jewels around ; 
‘ The best jewel I have,’ said he, 
‘That art thou, my Helen, 
My darling little wife.’ ” 


} Elegant knight. 





ey 
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walk there was a knock at the door. Not one knock for a 
tradesmen, nor two for the postman, but three or four, a 
company knock; not a footman’s flourish nor a lady’s rattle, 
but a gentleman’s decided sober knock, an important knock, 
a harsh knock, startling and portentous. 

The servant came up with a face of dislike, saying, ‘f Sir— 
ma’am, it’s Mr. Kemp and Mr. Jones the deacons, ma’am— 
they want to see master partiklar, ma’am—they are in the 
drawing-room, ma’am.”’ 

“Very well, Jane; your master will go down. S’en est 
fait, James, with our walk. I hope they won’t keep you 
long, and that they bring nothing disagreeable on a Monday. 
Why do they always choose Saturday or Monday for these 
visitations ?” 

“If they stay long, come and see what we are about,” said 
the pastor. 

He went down, and les voili—two grave, kind-hearted 
men of the middle class, lifted into official responsibility, and 
beset by an uneasy sense of spiritual influence, fearing to be 
thought to have no power unless they officiously asserted it, 
long under the guidance of an older minister, and regarding 
themselves as overseers of the present pastor, rather than 
as helpers and subordinates. They were apt to judge of 
success in church work by such tests as they applied to their 
own businesses. ‘There they sat waiting. 

Mr. Kemp was a broad man, fond of saying out what was 
in his mind instead of brooding on it, but forgetting to con- 
sider whether it was a pleasant deposit for the minds into 
which he cast the burden. Mr. Jones was meagre and 
mysterious, and he took care to assert that he never ventured 
on his own opinion, but spoke for those whom he represented. 
These were good Christian men, who if they erred did so 
with very pure intentions, for which the pastor always gave 
them credit. ‘The salutations were kind, though rather 
reserved. 

Mr. Kemp, with his usual bluntness, then opened the mat- 
ter: “ My dear sir, you know itis my principle to be straight- 
forward. You won’t mistake my sincere affection for you if 
I say painful things in the way of duty. We are deputed 
by several of your hearers to express their sorrow that they 
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have not the same profit from your preaching as formerly. 
We all love and honour you, and know your ability. Could 
you not throw more life and variety into your sermons ? The 
people used to be enchanted, but now, I assure you, there 
is a good deal of disaffection, which makes officers of the 
church uncomfortable. We are sure you can remove these 
unpleasant impressions, and we come as true friends to advise 
with you about it.” 

**T believe you do,” said the pastor, whose face had lost its 
colour, and his lips quivered between natural anger and 
spiritual self-control as he continued, ‘‘I also wish to hear 
all you have to say, and to discuss it with a sole view to the 
interests of the church and the service of our great Master. 
Perhaps, however, before we do so, you, Mr. Kemp, will ask 
His blessing in prayer.” 

A brief prayer tended to compose and elevate their minds, 
and to purge away human feelings. ‘The deacons felt more 
tender to their minister, and he was more self-possessed in 
circumstances so personally trying. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ be so 
good as to tell me what it is in my preaching that my hearers 
object to.” 

Mr. Kemp replied, ‘‘ Dear sir, it is not so much any objec- 
tion as a want of power. Our newspapers have lately been 
writing a great deal about the lack of powerful preaching in 
the present day, and that is what we feel.”’ 

The pastor thought to himself, ‘‘ My hearers have been 
looking at the pastor in the light of these censorious articles, 
which are meant to lift up the press at our expense.” 

Mr. Jones now took the word. With much tedious apology 
he spoke of the presumption of laymen judging an educated 
preacher. “For his part he would have been silent had he 
not been begged by others to speak to their esteemed pastor, 
which he did with great diffidence.” 

The pastor asked his friends to be more definite, and to 
tell him the facts so far as they knew them. 

This, with much humming and hawing, they were about 
to do, when there was a knock at the door, and the sprightly 
wife appeared to beg them to take some refreshment. This 
offer was declined, when she quietly took her scat at the work- 
table, and asked after the deacons’ families. They looked 
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uneasy at her presence. A smile of arch humour passed over 
the pastor’s face as he noticed this, and thinking he might as 
well have a witness and ally in the room, he said, “ My dear, 
our business is rather peculiar. I will tell you what it is, and 
you shall then judge if you desire to remain. These good 
friends have come to tell me of what cannot be any very close 
secret, that several of our congregation are not so pleased with 
my preaching as they were at first, and they were about to 
mention proofs of this. So do as you think best.” 

The perverse woman, with assumed calmness, said, ‘ Of 
course I shall stay. Who is more interested in such a 
matter? I quite desire to know how such assertions can 
be proved, and I have my facts also to offer if they may be 
heard. There is a contemptible feeling being created, and 
’tis well to search to the bottom of it.” 

The deacons could not object to Mrs. Thornton’s presence, 
especially as she was no ordinary woman, and really knew a 
great deal of the church members, and by her suavity and 
benevolence had considerable influence among them. 

So she sat still, working and seeming tranquil, though her 
pulse bounded, and stood still, and then throbbed again, and 
her heart was alternately hurt and irritated. 

“Mr. Jones,” said the pastor, ‘‘ you were beginning Pe 

But Mr. Kemp, who had been silent too long for him, 
broke in with ‘‘ Well, dear sir, you want particulars. Let me 
see. The C.’s don’t think you so simply evangelical as you 
were, but more tinctured with learned speculations. Mr. 
D. calls you too metaphysical for him. He says that he 
does not come to church to have lectures on philosophy. 
The B.’s young people don’t find in your sermons the lively 
illustrations they used to admire, so they have strayed to the 
Baptists and the Established Church, where are new and 
striking preachers. Mr. B. has been a good deal absent, for 
he declares that he knows all you are going to say, about 
justification and redemption, repeated over and over again. 
He wants something fresh. Then Mrs. E., who is deaf, 
cannot hear you so well, and thinks you are not so animated.” 

“And,” added Mr. Jones, opening on the scent, “don’t 
forget what Mrs. 8. said, that young L., the Sunday-school 
teacher, told her that Mr. F. (who, you know, is our only rich 
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supporter) said that he should cease to come in the evening 
unless you deliver lectures on modern subjects, such as the 
unfulfilled prophecies and the end of the world, the millen- 
nium, and the personal reign of Christ. Some complain that 
you are very low in doctrine at times, and then again very 
Calvinistic, and these don’t square. Others object that your 
appeals are founded too much on terror, and your descrip- 
tions of future punishment are awful and objectionable. 
Their poor nerves will not bear them, and they destroy all 
sleep. Others say that you too often avoid such terrible 
subjects, and are too smooth and lenient with the ungodly. 
Mr. T. says you are terribly personal and sarcastic, and make 
him feel very angry. Old Mrs. N. can’t bear the use of any 
notes in the pulpit 9 

Mr. Kemp here again interrupted to sum up the whole. 
*‘In short, sir,” said he, “after the last prayer-meeting 
a good few met at Brother Ralph’s, and these things came 
out. Most had something to add. The teachers declared 
they never had such trouble to quiet the children during ser- 
vice. Your sermons are too long, and have too many learned 
quotations. What all want is simplicity—gospel simplicity ; 
Christ and Him crucified ; only that. Such dissatisfaction is 
very serious, and will grow worse if not cured. The Lord 
guide and help you, dear sir, to remove its causes.” 

There was a brief pause at this point. The pastor looked 
up for the grace he needed, almost tempted to tender his 
resignation at once. The deacons had relieved their minds, 
but were still anxious about the step they had taken. The 
wife was longing to speak, and answer the shameful charges, 
as she well knew how. But her time was not yet come. 

“IT confess,” at last replied the pastor, very quietly, “I 
am surprised and hurt, that so many persons who not long 
ago welcomed me as their minister with demonstrative affec- 
tion should so soon discover serious objection to my ministry, 
and yet till now should never have hinted the fact to me. I 
think it was wrong to hold such a meeting as you describe, 
behind my back; and still more wrong of you, as deacons, to 
attend it. But I impute the fault to inconsideration, and I 
thank you for now coming to me thus frankly. Some of the 
objections you name, as any one must see, are self-contra- 
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dictory and absurd. But I am too sensible of my own defects 
to hope that my congregation will not have to bear with 
many faults in me, especially if they are on the look-out 
to discover them. I can only promise to take your hints in 
good part, and while expecting your support with the people, 
to try and amend, as I may be enabled, my ministry of the 
Word of God.” 

‘That is all we can desire,” said Mr. Jones. 

** Oh, dear sir,” cried Mr. Kemp, yet more softened at this 
nobleness of temper, ‘all will soon be right, and better than 
ever. ‘The people truly love you, and as a body have great 
hopes of you, and would grieve to lose you. Many would not 
join in this representation, and were very angry about it. 
Poor Mrs. E. is no doubt much deafer, and she imputes her 
defect to you. As for Mr. F. and his prophecy lectures, they 
would empty the place in no time. Yet lectures might be 
useful. Young folk will wander after new excitements. Per- 
haps we were wrong in being at that meeting; and yet it was 
not a meeting regularly called, you know, and we thought 
we might use our influence to guide it. You ought to have 
been told of these things sooner, I admit, but people are so 
timid. These objections have been too much talked up. The 
teachers must keep their classes in better order themselves. 
After all the poor seem to understand you best, and every 
one respects and honours you personally. This will all blow 
over. There’s a deal of folly and change in hearers as well 
as preachers; that there is. Don’t be grieved or angry with 
us, dear sir, for opening our minds to you. We'll speak to 
the people. It will all come right, sir.” 

Thus this good-hearted man upset the whole case he had 
been charged with. The deacons were about to take a very 
cordial leave, when the pastor begged them to remain awhile. 

* Allow me,” he said, ‘‘in my turn to be candid with you. 
This is an important crisis. I am not conscious of any 
alteration in myself since I came among you, unless it be 
that I take more and more pains to be effective. The con- 
gregation increases, and the church receives fresh members. 
Yet I have felt a growing indifference in some quarters, not 
only to myself, but to the truth I preach. Worldly minds 
tire even of the gospel itself. Young people who have trifled 
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with impressions wander about with itching ears, but their 
habits should be rebuked and corrected, not indulged and 
excused. But if the elders, and even the godly, aliow them- 
selves to be influenced by such objections, instead of defend- 
ing the truth and its ministers, and if one spreads the 
infection by converse to another, then sermons are heard with 
captious ears, and not in a prayerful and teachable spirit. 
Why, sirs,” and the pastor kindled as he spoke, ‘a Paul, 
an angel, ay, even our blessed Master might be the preacher, 
and there would still be barrenness and disaffection. All the 
fault is not in the pulpit; believe me, there is much in the 
pew. Good hearing is as important as good preaching. Our 
Lord’s parable of sowing the seed does not end in vain with 
the exhortation, ‘‘ Take heed how ye hear.” 

The deacons were now as silent and serious as the pastor 
had been before, while his fervour and animation can hardly 
be described. 

Just then the wife, wiping a tear from her eye, which shone 
with interest in her husband’s eloquence, said, lifting up the 
yellow greasy letter we have already noticed, ‘‘ Please to look 
at this miserable paper, and say whether you deacons of the 
church intended to expose your pastor to such insults as 
these.” 

The deacons read the letter together in silent displeasure, 
now and then exclaiming, ‘“ Shameful!” ‘ Atrocious!” 
“False!” ‘‘ Base!” and at the end they expressed their 
deep regret for their minister’s trial, and their purpose to 
endeavour to find out the writer and make him responsible. 

Satisfied with these words, the wife continued, ‘‘ You see, 
sirs, the effect produced by such a spirit of discontent. But 
I have a word or two more. Mr. Kemp, may I ask you a 
question ?” 

** Surely, surely,” he replied. 

** Were you not at a party in the B.’s house three months 
back ?” 

‘Yes, I was, ma’am.” 

** Did you say before their young people that your Sabbaths 
were now less profitable, and the preaching less interesting ? 
Were not your own children present? Was it not after that 
that the young B.’s became irregular in attendance ?” 
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“ Why, ma’am, now I think on it, there is something in 
that. But I was suffering from a liver complaint, and de- 
pression, and that “g 

“Mr. Jones, did you not read to a Sunday-school teachers’ 
meeting about that time an article from a magazine treating 
severely on the unsoundness and inefficiency of the present 
ministry ?” 

“Well, ma’am, I was asked to read it. It is the opinion 
of many. I did not say I agreed with the views expressed.” 

‘And did not Roderic Carter openly object to any applica- 
tion of such censures to my husband, and warmly defend 
him ?” 

‘Yes, he did; and I at once declared that I had no such 
purpose, as I was one of Mr. Thornton’s true friends.” 

‘*Let me also ask, Where are your other colleagues, the 
other two deacons ?” 

‘“ Why, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Kemp, ‘‘ you see, they were not 
deputed with us.” 

‘“‘ And they did not attend the meeting, I daresay; and 
probably do not agree with you?” 

“To speak truth, ma’am, they do not.” 

** Let me ask,” continued the lady, “what are the feelings 
of the J. family, or of the R.’s, the H.’s, the P.’s, the A.’s 
towards your pastor and his work ?”’ 

‘Oh, no doubt they, as well as the bulk of the people, are 
all well satisfied.” 

‘“* You remember the report given at our last church meeting 
of the conversion of that godless family, and the admission 
of, at the same meeting, two young persons brought to con- 
version through the preaching of the Word ?” 

“T do, indeed; and it was most encouraging, my dear 
ma’am.” 

‘“T am told,” continued Mrs. Thomson, that some of the 
poorer people spoke out at the meeting which deputed you in 
very decided thankfulness for my husband’s ministrations ?”’ 

‘* No doubt they did; assuredly they did.” 

“Then, sir, why did you, not say so when giving your 
report?” said the wife with a little moue of pretty disdain. 
‘*Mr. Kemp,” she continued, ‘‘ and you, Mr. Jones, have you 
not been occupied lately in going about hearing and reporting 
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expressions of dissatisfaction, without attempting to defend 
your pastor from such attacks? Is that the way in which 
deacons should promote the prosperity of the church? I 
think not,” said the wife, with a parting fling and a cutting 
smile. 

Here there was an uncomfortable pause, when the pastor 
rose to close the interview, saying, ‘‘ Perhaps enough has now 
been said. I hope we understand each other better. Let 
what has passed be strictly confidential. We will keep it 
so. Do you try and hear me with the old kindness, and with 
prayer for a blessing. Try with me to overcome complaints 
which are unreasonable, instead of cultivating them. I shall 
preach with renewed confidence in your esteem and good-will, 
and that makes all the difference to a preacher. This will 
be a happier and more profitable course than that which has 
been pursued lately.” 

Into this compact the deputation readily entered, and they 
parted with restored attachment and esteem for their pastor. 

So the pastor and his wife started for their country walk, 
rather later, but with hearts far lighter than they had long 
enjoyed. The pastor said, merrily, ‘“‘ Helen, I had no idea 
you were so fit for a Queen’s Counsel. You should go to the 
Bar when women’s rights are established. You fairly shut 
up the deputation this morning.” 

‘‘Nay, nay; it was your noble forbearance and winning 
patience that did it all, James. How could you endure their 
stupidity ? Perhaps I had better have held my tongue. But 
I could not.” 

**T am sure they wish you had. You did the church good 
service, as we shall see hereafter. Iam glad,” continued the 
pastor, after a pause, ‘‘that Mr. Roderick Carter spoke so 
heartily regarding me, for I have a drawing towards him as 
a fine young fellow. Is he not attached to that pretty picture 
of a girl, Rose Howard, whose singular beauty and lively 
interest touch me every Sunday ?” 

“Take care, sir,” said the smiling wife, “ you may turn 
me green with jealousy. No doubt Rose is the belle of the 
church, and as good as pretty. But she is trés difficile. She 
has rejected many suitors. She is rather exalted in her 
notions. Roderick Carter, I hear, was her early playmate, 
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and his sister her closest friend. Yet he is not an accepted 
lover. She keeps him at a distance, while she is thought to 
like him best, as he certainly does her. In short, there is 
some mystery between them.” 

“Ah! that is exciting. We must know more about it in 
time.”’ 

As they reached the pure country, and the daisied meadows 
bordered by hedges full of honeysuckle and briar-rose, with a 
fringe of fern leaves on their bank, the wife, who had a fine 
memory for any poetry she liked, repeated the beautiful lines 
of Archbishop Trench, ‘‘ To a Friend entering the Ministry,” 
which end thus: 


But for the rest, in desolation and distress, 
When faith decays and hope grows dim, 
We ever may recur to Him 

Who holds the golden oil Divine, 
Wherewith to fill our failing urns ; 

And watches every lamp that burns 
Before His holy shrine. 


When she had finished, her husband thanked her, and 
once more recurred to his favourite motto from Augustine, 
“ Una spes, una siducia, una firma promissio, tua misericordia, 


Domine.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE COMING YEAR. 


‘* God understandeth the way thereof.”’ 
‘* We are but of yesterday, and know nothing.” 


O Gop, the coming year is known to Thee, 
But not to me 

Is known what it will bring or take away. 
Then, let me pray 

Thee, use Thy knowledge for my good; that so, 
In weal or woe, 

I may be profited. Then, if it take 
What now I make 

My idol—what on earth I hold most dear— 
The very tear, 

Which weeps my loss, shall nurture faith and love. 
Or if, above 
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The past or present years, it please to bring 
Some richer thing— 

Some fuller, riper, fruit of earthly weal— 
And Thou reveal 

The purpose, and give daily grace to use, 
As Thou shalt choose, 

It shall give joy each day: yet be in store 
For evermore. 

Or if with uneventful course it speed 
Still shall I need 

Thy wisdom. I may not trust my own, 
The past has shown ; 

But Thine, used by Thyself, for me, I may. 
Yet, while I pray 

Thee Thus to work thy unseen work, let the 
Epiphany 

Of Thy great love so well enlighten me 
That I may see, 

On all the common blessings given, 
The glow of heaven, 

And, in them, pledges of beneficence, 
Higher, immense. 

Then shall the swiftly coming Great Unknown, 
When it has flown, 

Be well remembered as a bounteous friend 

Who breught me many blessings not to end. 
P. Grant. 


MR. MACKONOCHIE’S VICTORY, 


Tue correspondence between the late Archbishop and Mr. 
Mackonochie which appeared just after his Grace’s funeral, 
is anything but pleasant reading. It does not alter our 
opinion of the Primate’s character, nor does it even greatly 
affect our judgment of his sagacity, for we regard his touching 
appeal to the Vicar of St. Alban’s as the well-meant endea- 
vour of a dying man, weighted with a heavy sense of his 
responsibilities, to obtain an interval of peace to the Church 
over which he had been called to rule. If under such con- 
ditions he too readily adopted the simplest plan which 
presented itself without being sufficiently careful in his fore- 
cast of the consequences, it is, nevertheless, impossible to 
criticize severely a step which was prompted by so pure a 
motive. But the effects of his action remain, and these are 
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the nullifying of the Public Worship Act, the confusion of the 
Church Association, and the complete triumph of Mr. Mac- 
konochie. So complete is the evasion of the law, and the 
consequent humiliation of the court by which it is adminis- 
tered, that we cannot but feel that Lord Penzance would best 
consult his own dignity by the resignation of an office which 
has not only become practically useless, but, has been, made 
a scoffing and a scorn in the presence of the old country. 
Lord Penzance would render essential service to the cause of 
law and good order if he thus refused any longer to sustain an 
oftice which by the action of men in the highest position in the 
Church, has been made a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 

This may seem strong speaking, but it is not stronger than 
the facts warrant. Mr. Mackonochie’s position is thus de- 
scribed by The Daily News. Speaking of the earnest request 
addressed to him by the Archbishop, that he would prevent 
the possibility of further difficulties in his own case which 
would interfere with that pacification which the Royal Com- 
mission is expected to perfect, it says : 


No sympathy with Mr. Mackonochie’s position is required in order tc. 
perceive that he was asked to make a real concession, and to do what to 
a determined man cannot but have been painful. He bas all along 
declared, and we see no reason to disbelieve him, that he regards any 
submission to the Court of Arches or to the Privy Council as in the nature 
of sin. Proceedings have been pending against him for many years, 
during which he has always maintained the same ground, illogically 
and irrationally as it seems to us, but still consistently. 


We have, we are bound to say, extremely little patience 
with this mode of treating lawlessness, especially when that 
lawlessness is displayed by one whose position makes it at 
once more inexcusable and more mischievous as an example. 
Suppose the Government, compelled by the stress of cireum- 
stances to have recourse to the extreme provisions of the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, and to arraign some desperate 
criminal before a court composed of three judges, without 
the assistance of a jury. The offender might plead that 
he did not recognize the authority of the court, that it was 
forced upon Ireland by an alien Parliament, that the ordinary 
regulations of that Parliament were set aside in order that 
the measure which constituted it might be passed; but such: 
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an appeal would be heard with the scorn which it deserved. 
Mr. Mackonochie, a man of culture, a minister of religion, 
a clergyman enjoying special privilege as an official of the 
State, treats the law with audacious contempt, and we are 
asked to sympathize with one from whom it is supposed that 
some concession is required, when he is asked not to obey the 
law as every loyal subject ought, but to be a party to a plea- 
sant device for evading the law. 

It is said that obedience would have been a sin. Be it so. 
Then he was bound to take the consequences of disobedience, 
as thousands of others have done before him and are doing 
to-day. If he holds that the civil courts have no rightful 
place in the government of the Church, then it is clear that 
he cannot conform to the requirements of the Church as by 
law established, and he should accept the position of other 
Nonconformists. It is true that when he took orders in that 
Church the courts were differently constituted, and that he 
did not accept any obligation to obey them. But he did con- 
tract a well-understood obligation to obey the law. About 
this there could be no room for misunderstanding. The 
Church which the law establishes the law must govern, and 
Parliament must determine what that law shall be. If the 
Legislature make some demands from the clergy with which 
their consciences forbid them to comply, the course of duty 
seems obvious enough. ‘The resignation of a position which 
can be held only by a violation of conscience would be a noble 
manifestation of loyalty to truth. The determination to retain 
it, and simply to defy the law, is neither more nor less than 
an act of rebellion which is certainly not recommended to us 
by the fact that a priest is the transgressor, and that the 
object of the transgression is the restoration of priestly power. 

‘‘ It is possible,” we are told, by the chief exponent of Liberal 
opinion in the London daily press, “‘ for any one—it is natural 
for a man of Dr. Tait’s disposition—to acknowledge that per- 
sistent and indefensible opposition to the Queen’s courts is 
quite compatible with piety, with industry, with benevolence, 
with the best among the distinctive qualities of a parish 
priest.” It is so possible to admit all this that the difficulty 
would rather be to find any one who would deny it. ‘The 
only wonder is that any one aspiring to be the guide of 
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Liberal opinion should think it necessary to introduce such 
irrelevant platitudes into the discussion of a great question. 
With the exception of a few bigots, who can see no good 
in men who differ from them in opinion, there has been 
universal willingness to recognize the personal excellence of 
Mr. Mackonochie, and to do full justice to his untiring labours 
among the people of Baldwin’s Gardens. But in a clergy- 
man of the National Church the one fault which has been 
charged to him is a fatal disqualification. ‘Persistent and 
indefensible opposition to the Queen’s courts”? by one who 
enjoys status and honour by the favour of the Queen’s 
sovernment is intolerable. Yet we are invited to admire this 
excellent man because, after maintaining this attitude of law- 
less resistance for seventeen years, he has now consented to be 
a party to an arrangement which we are unwilling to describe 
in the language which would have been employed in relation 
to a parallel transaction in civil life, by which he will be able 
to continue ‘‘this persistent and indefensible opposition to the 
Queen’s courts.” That a Liberal journal should commend 
this is to us simply unintelligible, and only shows how neces- 
sary it is that some one should act as teacher of our political 
guides in relation both to the politics and the ethics of eccle- 
siastical life. 

This plea, however, that obedience to courts which are 
regularly appointed by the law would be of the nature of sin, 
deserves closer examination than it has hitherto received. 
In what does the sin consist ? Surely there is nothing either 
in Lord Penzance or in the Privy Council which can explain 
this alleged scruple. His lordship has been bitterly assailed, 
but whoever had occupied the seat would have been dealt 
with in like fashion unless he had failed in the performance 
of his duty. The objection, as we understand it, is to the 
origin of the court. It has been established, not by the ‘‘ Holy 
Catholic Church,” but by Parliament, and therefore if, has no 
claim on the allegiance of Churchmen. But if this objection be 
valid, it goes very much farther. It strikes at the jurisdiction 
of the State altogether, and is fatal to the Establishment as 
it at present exists. The Primate, whoever may be appointed, 
will be as much the nominee of the State as Lord Penzance 
himself. Parliament, indeed, will not take any direct part 
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in the appointment, but it gives the power to the Premier, 
by whom the nomination is made; and, as has been clearly 
established, that nomination is the appointment. Now we 
do not say that the Ritualist clergy obey their Primate and 
their bishops, but up to a certain point they are compelled to 
submit to their authority. At all events at every stage in their 
own clerical life they have to acknowledge that these divines 
whom the State has selected for the honour are the bishops 
of the “‘ Holy Catholic Church.’ They accept orders at their 
hands, and enter into the apostolical succession in virtue of 
the mystic grace which these State officials have imparted to 
them. If they pass from diocese to diocese, they are content 
to receive their letters of license from the same hands. If in 
the discharge of their pastoral duties they have a number of 
young people seeking confirmation, they have to invite the 
services of these same nominees of an earthly government. 

It does not end even here; for there are clergymen of 
the same school of opinion who are content themselves to 
receive ecclesiastical office and emolument from tie repre- 
sentatives of the State. Mr. Knox Little expressed his sym- 
pathy with Mr. Green in his imprisonment, and made himself 
conspicuous by maintaining the same kind of ritual for which 
Mr. Green was prosecuted, but he accepted a canonry from 
the same power which passed the obnoxious law, appointed the 
detested judge, and turned the key on Mr. Green in his cell. 
it is high time men went to the root of this matter. There 
is certainly force in the objection which we, as earnest Non- 
conformists, specially feel to the usurpation of power in the 
Church of Christ by any State. But if it is to be maintained 
with any consistency there must be a refusal to accept the 
State honours as well as to obey its authority. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, did his utmost in opposition to the Publie Worship 
Aet, and it was he who gave Mr. Knox Little his canonry. 
But that was a mere accident in the controversy, and does 
not enter into its essence. Mr. Gladstone acted as the repre- 
sentative of the State, the same State which appointed Lord 
Penzance and gave him his jurisdiction. Had a few of the 
Ritualist clergy, this eloquent canon setting them the example, 
refused to accept hcnour at the hands of tho State, they 
would have produecd a far deeper impression on the public 
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mind than they have done by all their imposing demonstra- 
tions and impassioned appeals. Still even that would hardly 
have exhausted their obligation to their principles if they 
would be consistent. Their contention is worth nothing 
except as it is based upon a conscientious objection to the 
interference of Parliament; and if that be their principle 
they have no business in a State Church. 

This, however, is just what Mr. Mackonochie and his sym- 
pathizers cannot or will not perceive. He, repudiating the 
right of Parliament to set up an ecclesiastical court, neverthe- 
less is content to accept preferment from a bishop who owes 
his position to the State. In this he has not acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of Lord Penzance, but he has practically 
accepted the control of Parliament, from which his Lordship 
derives his authority. It took him a fortnight vefore he could 
make up his mind to the concession required of him. If his 
conscience was so deeply concerned in the matter, we wonder 
that a fortnight should have sufficed. If, on the contrary, he 
looked at the question as a practical matter, we cannot see 
why he should have kept the dying Archbishop so long on the 
tenter-hooks of suspense. If he stooped, he certainly stooped to 
conquer, for the advantage is entirely on the side of his party. 
The only difficulty with us is to see how Mr. Mackonochie 
could accept any mode of escape from a position which was 
doubtless embarrassing, but which he declared himself 


. bound to maintain that he might not commit sin. Let it be 


granted that he yielded something to the importunities of the 
Primate, and judge his action with leniency. The course he 
took at all events was that which sound policy would have 
dictated, for it leaves the Ritualists masters of the situation, 
at all events until the Commission have reported. 

Especially must this be regarded as the coup de grace to the 
ill-omened Public Worship Act. We may ourselves be satisfied 
with such a result, for in the midst of the excitement under which 
it was passed, and to the surprise of some of our ardent Pro- 
testant friends, we opposed it to the utmost of our ability, and 
confidently predicted its failure. It was simply impossible it 
ever could succeed. To crush a faction by force has never 
been an easy task; to try to do it in this nineteenth century 
is a hopeless undertaking. But the Act did not even give 
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free play to the forces which it called into exercise. It 
appealed to Cwsar, but it was so afraid of Cesar that it placed 
his action under all kinds of restrictions which the bishops 
were to control. This has been one of the difficulties working 
throughout, and now it seems to have culminated in the 
resolution of their Lordships to interpose every possible 
obstacle in the way of fresh prosecutions. The Primate, we 
have been told, regretted his own handiwork, and certainly 
his letter to Mr. Mackonochie gives countenance to this sup- 
position. Indeed, when the Commission on Kceclesiastical 
Judicature was appointed at his own desire, it was clear that 
he had made up his mind to the surrender of the position. 
The Saturday Review says, ‘We can go further and assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the Archbishop, very shortly 
before the close of the summer session, expressed a hope that 
some reformed court of ecclesiastical appeal might try again the 
vexed ritual questions without respect for the existing judgments 
which had given so much trouble.” It is going a long way to 
conciliate the Ritualists if contempt is to be put upon judg- 
ments pronounced by a body of the ablest lawyers of whom 
England ean boast. The Romanizing clergy certainly appear 
to have impressed the prelates, the late Primate among them, 
with a sufficiently strong conviction that, unless they abide in 
the ship, it must be given up for lost. But surely it is possible 
to pay too much for their continuance in the Establishment, 
even if the Establishment could hardly survive their secession. 
The first difficulty, indeed, is to ascertain what would satisfy 
them. Talk about a ‘‘ reformed court of ecclesiastical appeal” 
is misleading as well as vague. It gives no hint as to the 
character of the reform, but it implies that there might be 
such a reform as would lead the Ritualists to obey the new 
court. There is not a shadow of foundation for such an idea. 
So far as we have read their utterances or noted their actions, 
they all lead to the conclusion that nothing will content them 
except the establishment of their theory as the law of the 
Church. They have been as contemptuous of bishops as of 
judges, as indifferent to the views of Church assemblies if 
they crossed their own ideas as to those of Parliaments them- 
selves. They talk loudly about the authority of the ‘‘ Holy 
Catholic Church,” but the underlying idea is that they are the 
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orthodox exponents of its wiil, and that whatever they do not 
approve is thereby shown to be not catholic. He must be a 
sanguine man indeed who, after reading the history of the last 
fifty years, can believe in the possibility of establishing some 
new tribunal to whose decrees they will yield unquestioning 
submission. 

The Primate has doubtless obtained a truce, and we 
honour him for the feelings which induced him to take steps 
with this view, though we do not believe that it will produce 
any permanent good, and are convinced that the immediate 
gain to the Ritualists is considerable. It is improbable, tc 
say the least, that any bishop will so far set himself in oppo- 
sition to the dying wishes of the late Archbishop as to allow a 
prosecution during what must be regarded as a transitional 
period. We think it unfortunate for themselves, for the 
authority of the law, and for the real interests of the Church, 
that the bishops should have the power of thus interposing 
between clerical offenders and the court. But the Act gave 
it to them, and the moral certainty is that they will use it. 
Perhaps even the Church Association may be indisposed to 
institute any more prosecutions, seeing how little prospect 
there is of accomplishing anything by them; but however this 
be, it is pretty sure that they will not receive that Episcopal 
sanction without which they cannot proceed. But we suppose 
the Commission wili report sometime, and the truce will be at 
anend. Whatthen? Does any one expect that the Ritualists 
will show themselves more amenable to reason, or more dis- 
posed to submit to authority, than they have hitherto been ? 
Of course if all their wishes are conceded it may be hoped they 
will be content, though there may be a reasonable doubt 
whether the Protestant feeling of the country will be equally 
satisfied. But if, as may be assumed, there are points to which 
they take exception, what can be anticipated but the renewal 
of the old agitation? The principles of the clerical party are, 
in truth, irreconcilable with the maintenance of an Established 
Church in a free and democratic country like ours. There 
may somewhere be a country in which the State will be con- 
tent to give the Church all the prestige of national authority 
and all the advantage of public endowments, and yet leave the 
action of the clergy absolutely unfettered, but that country is 
not England. 
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Mr. Mackonochie and his friends are, in fact, endeavouring 
to establish an independence which would not have been 
tolerated in medieval times. Every plea by which their 
claims are defined is another evidence of their inherent weak- 
ness when urged on behalf of the clergy in a National Church. 
The common ery raised by representatives of opinions so 
diverse as those of The Standard and The Spectator is that the 
congregations are satisfied. The argument is inconsistent 
alike with the principle of the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church” and 
of a National Establishment. These clergymen are perfectly 
welcome to carry out a kind of Congregationalism—which, 
however, in fairness to our own system, we must describe as 
a bastard Congregationalism at best—but in doing so they 
abandon their Episcopalianism, and they give up the very 
appearance of nationality. A National Church is one in which 
the will of the nation, as expressed in law, is paramount; not 
one in which each individual congregation does what is right 
in its own eyes, or rather, what is according to the wishes of 
its priest. For this is the point to which it really comes. Mr. 
Mackonochie’s ritual is not what the congregation of St. 
Alban’s have resolved upon, but that which has approved 
itself to him. He would be the first to scorn the idea of 
consulting the congregation, and it may be that he has 
educated them into it, and that now, partly out of respect for 
him personally, partly out of a love of the pomp and circum- 
stance by which the ceremonial is surrounded, partly because 
habit has not only reconciled them to it, but awakened a 
craving for it. But these are not the reasons which affect 
Mr. Mackonochie. His defence of himself rests on the con- 
tention that the ritual is that required by the “‘ Holy Catholic 
Church.” In denying the authority of the Privy Council and 
ignoring the monitions of Lord Penzance he is contending 
not for the rights of his congregation, but for those of the 
“ Holy Catholic Church.” In short, that Church is to be the 
sole and supreme guide, and he is to be the exponent of its 
will. That a clergyman in a National Church can be allowed 
to hold a position like this is impossible. 

In the meantime we cannot too strongly impress upon our 
readers that the amiability of the dying Archbishop has given 
the Ritualists the victory all along the line. The sound Pro- 
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testant sentiment of the country must have declined indeed 
if this result does not tell to the disadvantage of the Establish- 
ment itself. That result is anarchy, and anarchy for the 
benefit of priestly caste. The Times, with characteristic in- 
difference to consistency, now treats questions of ritual, to 
which at one time it attached so much importance, as belong- 
ing to the “infinitely little.” But the English people are not 
accustomed to follow the lead of The Times, and when once 
the true state of things is realized, Anglican Protestantism 
may find champions who will carry on its defence by wiser 
methods than those of the Church Association. The lesson 
Nonconformists have specially to impress upon the country is 
that the continuance of a State Church means practically 
the legality of Ritualism. 


—_—— OOOO 


THE UNSELFISHNESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir one reads the writings of those who attack the Christian 
faith it will be seen that these people rarely quarrel with the 
genuine article, but usually with some misrepresentation of 
it. How frequently our religion is maligned because of the 
brutal persecutions which have been perpetrated in the name 
of Christianity. Yet these persecutions, so far from being a 
part of the religion, are diametrically opposed to the teachings 
of Jesus. ‘‘ Religious persecution”’ is most irreligious. In 
like manner has the character of the Christian’s motive been 
misunderstood. We are continually being told by unbelievers 
that we are utterly selfish, that we only obey Christ from 
fear of the punishment of hell, or at best from hope of 
reward in heaven. We are told that the unbeliever loves 
virtue for its own sake, needs no reward to induce him to be 
a good man, and, in short, is a far superior moral being to 
the Christian, who only serves God for what he can get out of 
Him. All this is a profound mistake. Yet we must confess 
that the teaching and the preaching of some Christians have 
given much excuse to such a misrepresentation. Even in 
these days we sometimes hear an echo of Paley’s writings on 
this subject. Paley did, indeed, teach that a man’s motive for 
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doing right and avoiding wrong consists in the fear of hell and 
the hope of heaven. He says, ‘‘ I am obliged to keep my word, 
because I am urged to do so by a violent motive, viz., the 
punishments and the rewards of a future life.’ This is 
Paleyism, but it is not the teaching of Scripture. The Apostle 
Paul expresses the motive of the Christian, very simply and 
yet very beautifully, in the words, ‘‘The love of Christ con- 
straineth me.” 

When a Christian is tempted to do wrong he does not think 
within himself, ‘‘I shall be punished in the next world.” He 


‘thinks rather in this way, ‘“‘ How dare I grieve my loving 


Master, my holy Saviour?’ The love he bears to Christ 
constrains him to renounce the evil. It is true that some men 
are first brought to seek their Saviour through fear of under- 
going the sufferings of the impenitent in the next world. 
That terror may alarm them so that they ery aloud, ‘“ What 
must I do to be saved ?”’ But when once they have become 
true Christians, they obey Christ from love, not from fear ; 
and they learn that salvation is something far grander than 
being saved from the punishment of sin, that it is also being 
saved from its power. In plain English, a man may begin to 
serve Christ from fear of heil; but if he is a Christian he 
will never stop at such a slavish position. His own con- 
science, as well as the Bible, will tell him that his motive 
should be the constraining love of Christ. 

Under the Jewish dispensation, in the religious childhood of 
God’s Church, fear of punishment and hope of reward were 
more prominent than under the Christian régime. The pious 
Jew expected that it would be well with him, and that he would 
live long in the land. Yet the noblest of the Jews served God 
from unselfish love, not from hope of reward or fear of suffer- 
ing. They knew that the blessedness of a clean conscience 
and the smile of God were better than all this world could 
give. Ina time of profound sorrow and worldly loss David 
exclaimed, “ ‘Thy lovingkindness is better than life.” It would 
be false to say that the Israelite’s motive was mainly fear, or 
hope of reward. Much more false is it to assert this of the 
Christian’s motive. Paley’s teaching, and its echo in the 
preaching of some earnest but uneducated men, is detestably 
selfish. Indeed, Paley’s doctrine has been called “ infinite 
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selfishness.” To quote from a quaint old professor, much 
esteemed by all who appreciated him, ‘‘ such teaching makes 
heaven nothing better that a sugar-plum for a good boy.” 

Hell is called the penalty for sin. Yes, in just the same 
way as breaking one’s neck is the penalty for leaping from 
a house and sinning against the law of gravitation. The 
penalty of drinking prussic acid is death. Is not hell as 
direct and natural a consequence of unrepented sin as 
drowning is the natural consequence of being kept under 
water ? God has made death to be the result of drowning. 
God has made death to be the result or wages of sin. The 
agonizing remorse which a man of sensitive conscience expe- 
riences when he has injured some one or fallen into a sin he 
is ashamed of, is truly hell upon earth. And one can con- 
ceive no more awful suffering in the next world than such 
remorse, intensified. 

A great unbeliever once asked why God, if He is good, 
should make a hell and shut men up in it. This is a gross 
caricature of facts. Men make their own hell and shut them- 
selves up init. If we leap from the monument and kill our- 
selves, the law of gravitation is not to be blamed, but our own 
folly. And the reign of law in the moral world is as sure as 
in the physical world. Righteousness tendeth to life. The 
wages (or the consequence) of sin is death. May we not, 
then, regard heaven and hell as the natural (i.c., divinely 
appointed) consequences of holiness and wickedness respec- 
tively? Even if this is not admitted, still it could not be 
said that the Christian’s motive was selfish. Even if we 
consider heaven and hell in the light of rewards and punish- 
ments, and not as natural consequences, yet the true believer 
would not regard them solely. A boy at school is glad to 
receive a prize for successful work, and would be pained if 
punished for neglect of work; but no boy worthy of the name 
of an Englishman would work solely for the sake of the 
reward and to avoid the punishment. He works because he 
loves study, and rejoices to acquire useful information. So if 
a Christian were to regard heaven and hell as simply rewards 
or punishments, he would yet serve Christ because he loves 
to do so, not from craven fear or selfish hope of reward in 
heaven. 
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Thus the infidel’s charge against Christians of being sel- 
fish is utterly false. As long ago as the days of Job it was 
proved that the godly man does not serve the Lord simply 
for what he can get out of Him. We know, moreover, that 
salvation is not merely being saved from the penalty of sin, 
as popular revivalists and others have sometimes misrepre- 
sented it, but is also being saved from the power of sin. To 
a noble mind virtue is its own reward, and sin its own 
punishment. The unawakened conscience does not feel sin to 
be a punishment, at least does not feel it deeply. But in the 
future world will it not feel sin to be an awful deadly curse ? 
The life of a sinner has no lofty happiness here on earth, 
much less has he in the world to come. You may say “ he is 
happy.” Yes, so is a pig wallowing in the mire. But as the 
joy of a skilled musician hearing Sullivan’s ‘ Lost Chord” 
is infinitely above the pleasure of the pig in the mire, so 
is the joy of a Christian, even on earth, above that of the 
worldly or the ungodly. 

Infidelity has no motive to give mankind which can be 
compared with that of the Christian, Video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor is the confession of thousands. What motive 
is powerful enough to make us follow, as well as approve, the 
‘*meliora” ? None, save the unselfish constraining love of 
Christ. Temptations with their syren songs are ever trying 
to drag us towards what is evil. No fear of hell, no hope of 
heavenly reward, is strong enough to keep the Christian from 
giving way to those alluring voices. Indeed, he thinks not 
of heaven or of hell when battling with the devil. But the 
vision of a Redeemer of infinite love floats before his eyes, 
and the recollection of One who broke His heart for man on 
Calvary’s cross enters his thoughts: and the matchless music 
of that loving Saviour’s voice drowns the notes of the syren 
tempters. The Christian cannot listen to the coarse song of 
evil, when he hears the touching music of the Saviour’s 
voice. 

There is no motive power like love. There is no love like 
the passionate enthusiasm of a Christian for his Master. 
The love of a father or a holy mother has often been a mighty 
power for good over a lad far from his childhood’s home. 
The love of a woman, what can it not do? For “ her sake” 
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men have toiled for long, long years, or denied themselves 
of every joy, or laid down their very lives. And for Christ’s 
sake men have done the grandest deeds the world has seen. 
They have devoted their lives to teaching their heathen 
brethren about the Divine love, they have given up all for the 
Master’s service, they have 

Met the tyrant’s brandished steel, 

The lion’s tawny mane. 


All this they did, not from hope of heaven, or from fear 
of hell, but because they could say, ‘‘ The love of Christ 
constraineth me.” F. WILKINS AVELING. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Madagascar question is one about which English Dis- 
senters cannot speak too carefully. The kind of criticism 
which a little indiscretion would at once provoke may be 
understood from a letter of Mr. Edward Jenkins to The -Times. 
Deprecating the idea of interference with the French in their 
high-handed proceedings, and analyzing the reasons urged in 
favour of such a course, he first deals with the plea of British 
interests, and then proceeds thus : 


Is it because missionaries have converted the Hovas to our form of 
Christianity ? This is a plea which appeals to all our sympathies; but 
it is purely sentimental. And that is the most dangerous of the elements 
which are working to induce us to interfere in this case. The story of 
the introduction of Christianity into Madagascar is one of the noblest of 
the stories of Christian work and martyrdom. No one can read it without 
a throb of pride and admiration that from us should have gone forth the 
men and the means for carrying on that remarkable movement. But the 
martyr spirit is the spirit of Christianity, and in proportion as Christianity 
leans on physical power and national domination it becomes weakened 
and corrupt. It was the Dissenters of Great Britain who carried on this 
work; and I should like to know whether the Dissenters of Great Britain 
are going to turn round on all their principles, and propose now that our 
Government should interfere with the French in order to protect the 
results of missionary effort? I cannot suppose it. 


We can assure Mr. Jenkins that his supposition is perfectly 
correct, as he would have learned had he been present at the 
discussion of the subject in the Board of the London Mis- 
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sionary Society. English Congregationalists, who have long 
looked on their Madagascar Mission with so much of thank- 
fulness, rejoicing, and hope, are naturally disquieted and dis- 
tressed by the present aspect of things. To see the spoiler 
break into the place on which so much of loving care has been 
bestowed and scatter desolation everywhere round, would 
indeed be a terrible calamity. If the prospect of such a 
disaster had dictated rash counsels it would not have been 
surprising. But there was nothing of the kind. The diffi- 
culty of the situation was fully realized, and whatever was 
said was under a deep sense of responsibility. The danger 
has never been that they should urge our Government to any 
hostile action, but that in perfect innocence they should press 
our Cabinet to a style of remonstrance or protest which the 
French Ministry, and probably the nation as well, would be 
disposed. This is the peril still, and in the state of French 
feeling it is one against which we cannot too anxiously guard. 
Our own belief is that the French people do not want Mada- 
gascar, and that if their amour propre be not wounded, they 
will show themselves as little inclined for an expedition to 
that island as for that to Tonquin. The course of affairs in 
Egypt has not put them in a pleasant state of mind, and there 
are politicians whose interest it is to play upon their irrita- 
bility. But unless their jealous susceptibilities are roused we 
do not believe that they will commit themselves to an aggres- 
sive policy in Madagascar, which would certainly alienate 
from them a large amount of European sympathy, and, what 
will be even worse, would divert to that distant island 
energies which they feel the necessity of husbanding for other 
service. Whether any active procedure on the part of our 
Government, however friendly the spirit in which it might be 
conceived, would produce any good result, is questionable. 
But at all events it is clear that it would be unwise for us to 
go even so far as to suggest ourselves as mediators in the 
quarrel. The relations between the two countries at present 
are far too strained to admit of such a proposal being enter- 
tained, and it ought not to be suggested. Indeed, we are 
disposed to think that this is one of the occasions where our 
strength is to sit still. There are few lessons harder to learn 
or more difficult to reduce to practice, especially when our 
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feelings are strongly engaged ; but we see no mode of action 
which would not be likely to produce more harm than good. 
Englishmen seem to find it so hard to put themselves in 
the place of others, that perhaps we ought not to be surprised 
that even a statesman like Mr. Forster, who is nothing if not 
a superior person, should show himself even as others in this 
matter. His references to Madagascar in his speech at 
Glasgow sound very wise in English ears, but it is doubtful 
whether Frenchmen would receive them with the same 
approval. We know tkat our Government have no idea of 
annexing Madagascar, and no desire to extend our colonial 
empire ; but with the history of that empire before them is 
it marvellous that France should be slow to trust in our pro- 
fessions of disinterestedness ? No more unselfish work has 
been done by any nation than our missionary work in Mada- 
gascar ; but its motives and inspiration are so contrary to all 
French ideas that the people are simply unable to compre- 
hend the procedure. Voluntary Christian effort, prosecuted 
for purely Christian purposes, has not come within the circle 
of their experience, and they suspect there must be some 
Chauvinism beneath. Unfortunately, the talk that has been 
raised about ‘‘ British interests” has rather helped to confirm 
this doubt. That talk was as feeble as it was impolitic, and 
as we listened to it from some of the deputation to Earl 
Granville, we could not but wish that the London Missionary 
Society had taken independent action, and simply stated its 
own case. That case is strong in its own simplicity and 
truth. Here are a people who, by means of English teachers, 
have already made considerable advances in civilization as 
well as in Christianity. Occupying a remote island, they can 
be neither a menace nor an offence to any European powers. 
All that they ask is to be let alone. For their sakes, not for 
the sake of any paltry British interest, we appeal to the 
chivalry and honour of France to leave them undisturbed. 
The only people who can have any special interest.in attacking 
them are the Jesuit priests, and surely they do not influence 
the decision of the republic, whatever they may have done of 
the empire. If France is inaccessible to such considerations, 
there is, however much we may regret, no more to be said, 
and events must take their course. But, despite the tall talk 
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of certain journalists, we are not prepared to believe France 
will commit herself to an enterprize so unworthy of her fair 
name. 


The spontaneous demonstrations of sympathy with the 
Malagasy envoys, and the hearty welcome which is accorded 
to them: everywhere, may probably prove the most effectual, 
as they certainly are the most unobjectionable, methods of 
promoting their cause. They will show what English people 
think, and the French are more likely to be moved by the 
public opinion of the nation than by any action of the Govern- 
ment, which they might be disposed to attribute to some 
subtle and aggressive policy. Congregationalists in parti- 
cular must feel a peculiar interest in these representatives of 
a people in relation to whom Mr. Forster said at Glasgow, 
‘* Here is a dark-coloured race who have made great progress 
in civilization, great progress in Christianity, who stand before 
the world now giving the most hopeful signs of a happy and 
prosperous and civilized social life of any coloured race.” ‘To 
us belongs the honour of this great work. That voluntary prin- 
ciple which Mr. Forster cannot trust for the Christian work of 
England has yet achieved asuccess in Madagascar to which 
he bears this striking testimony. We have no desire to mag- 
nify any service which God has enabled us to render, but our 
part in that service naturally brings us closer to those for whom 
it has been done. They are our friends and brethren, and 
what it is possible to do for them we will do. They may be per- 
fectly certain that there is no draft on our sympathy and 
effort which they can draw that will be too large for us 
to honour. If we can only make the French nation under- 
stand that our unselfish care for a weak but progressive race 
is the one motive by which we are influenced, and that we 
should be as much opposed to the interference of our own 
Government as of theirs, we may reasonably hope that our 
appeal will have the success Mr. Forster anticipates for it. 


Our readers must have been partly amused, partly in- 
dignant at the hue-and-cry which has been raised by some 
of the London journals against Mr. Chamberlain. He has 
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been guilty of the atrocious crime of resenting a cruel wrong 
done to two of his brothers, and of giving expression to that 
resentment, and immediately the watch-dogs of club etiquette 
and metropolitan propriety are in hot chase after him. At 
first this seems very curious, but a little consideration suffices 
to explain the whole. Mr. Chamberlain has, for some time 
past, been the béte noir of aristocratic politicians of both 
parties. He is identified with that hated “‘ caucus ’’ on which 
so many attacks have been made, even by Liberals, but which, 
as presented in the clear, crystal-like sentences of Lord 
Derby, appears so innocent and natural an arrangement that 
it may be hoped we shall hear less of such silly criticism in the 
future, at all events from those who profess a desire that 
popular representation should be a reality and not a sham. 
The ‘‘ caucus,’’ however, is not likely to be more acceptable to 
those who dislike its results because they are unable to find 
any reasonable ground of attack upon it, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
as its reputed author, is extremely obnoxious. He is a 
Radical and a Nonconformist ; he has not been trained in the 
select circle, but, on the contrary, has come up from Birming- 
ham full of the directness of purpose, strength of conviction, and 
force of will which make Birmingham so offensive to shilly- 
shally politicians everywhere. That an occasion of attack 
against him should present itself is indeed a welcome event, 
especially in these evil days when Conservatism seems for the 
time to have gone to the bad. We are not astonished at the 
tone taken by The Times or Tie Saturday Review. The in- 
terposition of that admirably ‘candid friend”? The Spectator 
causes us a little surprise. The whole affair has arisen out 
of the black-balling of Mr. Chamberlain’s two brothers at the 
Reform Club, by a little clique who have done their utmost to 
inake that club false to its name and its traditions. The vote 
was intended as a demonstration against the President of the 
Board of Trade and the Radical party in general, and had it 
stopped there would have been treated for what it was worth, 
which, in truth, was very little. But connected with it were 
certain slanderous imputations against the two gentlemen 
who had been made the victims of the snobbery of some ‘‘arm- 
chair politicians ” who frequent the ‘‘ Reform,” but who would 
be as much at home at the “Carlton.” The question which 
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is, unfortunately, to come before a court of lawis, as described 
by T'he Spectator, ‘‘ whether a club at the Antipodes did at some 
unknown time declare, in some indefined: manner, to persons 
whosenamesare unrecorded, that, but for certaincireumstances, 
it would, for some unknown reason, have expelled two gentlemen 
from its society.”’ The description is perfect, and so put, the 
inquiry seems very absurd. But character was being whispered 
away by these vaguest of vague insinuations, and this is the 
point which The Spectator ignores, but which has provoked 
a strongly-worded protest from Mr. Chamberlain. The 
opinion of The Spectator is that he has madea mistake, “ and 
for the first time has laid himself open to the charge of pro- 
vincialism, which his detractors are so ready to fling against 
him.” Well, if honest resentment of malicious scandal and 
manly defence of those assailed by it be provincialism, we 
should not be eager to free him from the imputation. ‘‘ Pro- 
vincialism”’ has an unpleasant sound, but we prefer it infinitely 
to clubbism. 


The occurrence of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary Jubilee 
has furnished the opportunity for another of those demon- 
strations which show how thoroughly the great statesman 
has laid hold of the hearts of the people. Addresses of con- 
gratulation poured in on all sides, and those who, three short 
years ago, were talking or writing of him as though he were 
the difficulty of the Liberal party are just as ready now to 
point to him as its one supreme and resistless force. We need 
not grudge The Times the pleasure of being for once in the 
right. It never has the satisfaction which comes to those who, 
having fought for a leader when he was unpopular, can share in 
the joys of the triumph when he has been successful. It has 
maintained its bitter enmity to Mr. Gladstone long enough, and 
now it never misses a chance of harking back to its old malig- 
nant insinuations. For once, however, it bore witness to the 
wonderful genius of the great man who for half a century has 
exercised such an influence on our politics, and who is stronger 
to-day than at any previous period of his career. We do not 
suppose that the journal has learned wisdom, and indeed it 
gave proof of its impenitent temper by the fierceness with 
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which it fell on Mr. Chamberlain for the atrocious offence of 
caring for the honour of his brothers, of which we have 
spoken above. It did not venture, however, to introduce its 
wretched discord into the chorus of acclamation which greeted 
our veteran chief on so remarkable an anniversary. It is to 
us eminently satisfactory that the Liverpool election should 
have come to supply an evidence of his growing popularity for 
which even his most sanguine friends could hardly have hoped. 
Liverpool is the Tory stronghold, has been so for years, and 
seemed to be more impregnable at the present time than ever. 
When, therefore, it was announced that Mr. Samuel Smith 
would contest the vacant seat it was regarded simply as 
equivalent to an intimation that he would lead a forlorn hope, 
and the only care was that the defeat should not be too crush- 
ing. It must be remembered that in Liverpool, if anywhere, 
the pressure of Liberal difficulties would be felt. The Irish 
vote has always been an important element in the Liberal 
party there, and Irish sympathy was known to be alienated in 
consequence of the Coercion policy, Then Mr. Forwood was 
a candidate of exceptional power. He knew exactly how to 
adapt himself to the tastes of the democratic temper of the 
Liverpool Orangemen, to play upon their Protestant Philis- 
tinism, and yet to humour their reforming tendencies. We 
do not mean to insinuate that he was insincere in all this. 
On the contrary, there is evidence that he shared all their 
prejudices, and had perfect faith in the extraordinary pro- 
gramme he put before the electors. He was, besides, a well- 
known and popular townsman, who had himself organized 
the party, and was familiar with all its resources. If any one 
can believe that his democratic creed would alienate old Tories, 
he must be strangely ignorant of the spirit of the class. It 
was enough for them that Mr. Forwood went to oppose Mr. 
Gladstone ; anything else was matter of supreme indifference. 
They might regret that he talked so much “ bosh,” but they 
would accept it as necessary or treat it as his idiosynerasy, 
and dismiss it accordingly. There are few, indeed, who could 
withhold their votes from their party on such a ground as this. 
It is certain that Mr. Forwood was as formidable a Tory 
candidate as could have been brought forward, and he was 
beaten. The Times on the following morning proclaimed the 
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severity of the blow, and gave the best evidence of it by a de- 
nunciation of the Tory leaders, which proved the effect that had 
been produced on itself. Following close upon what has been 
less noticed, but is really very significant—the defeat of Mr. 
Hanbury at Preston—it must have told heavily upon the Tory 
“‘caucus ” in Lancashire. Mr. Tomlinson, indeed, is a Con- 
servative, but his election was hardly more tolerable to the 
Tory leaders than that of a Liberal would have been. 


NEW YEAR'S GREETING FOR CHILDREN, 


Tuere is always something very cheery in the greeting that 
one hears on the first day of a new year, and I hope you will 
not be the less inclined to let me talk awhile with you, if I 
begin by repeating the well-worn words—‘‘ A Happy New 
Year to you.” A new year to us all is something like a new 
path, and when we step into it we cannot quite help wonder- 
ing whither it is going to take us. Or it is something like a 
new book, which as yet we have not read, and when it is first 
put into our hands we wonder whether the story it is about 
to tell us is a nice one, and whether we shall really like the 
boys and girls whom the book is going to introduce us to, and 
whose history it is going to relate. And so, when we begin a 
new year, we can hardly help wondering whether we shall like 
it as well as the years which have gone, or whether the 
changes that it is sure to bring will be painful or pleasant. 
And yet after all that is not our concern; and we need not 
vex ourselves about such questions, for if we daily seek God’s 
guidance He will direct and bless us in all that we do. But 
it is natural enough to wish that the new year should be a 
happy one, and let me say that it may be is not only the wish 
of your earthly friends, it is the wish also of your Father in 
heaven. When you are unhappy, and can find no pleasure 
in your work or your pastimes, you are not so because God 
wishes you to be so. Of one thing you may be sure, and that 
is that God means children to be happy. Look at the birds, 
even in winter, how joyous and light-hearted they seem. Look 
ai the lambs in the spring-time frisking about the meadow. 
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And God made you to be not less but more happy than they ; 
for He gave you a higher nature, and made you capable of 
other and higher joys than they can ever know. So that 
when you feel miserable, out of temper with your parents, or 
your companions, or the servants, you are not to blame God, 
as if He would have you so; but you are the rather to seek 
for the cause in yourself. 

Now it is a great mistake to suppose that our happiness for 
the new year must depend upon outward circumstances. It 
will not depend on them half so much as it will depend upon 
the feelings and thoughts of our hearts. I have seen children 
as happy in poor homes, and with few comforts, and with 
hardly a toy of their own, as the children who have nurses to 
take care of them, large houses to live in, and with children’s 
rooms filled with picture books and toys of every description. 
It is not the number of outward things that you possess that 
will make you happy now that you are young, or when you 
are older. ‘True happiness comes in another way. People 
have tried hard, before now, to find out the art by which to 
make gold. Iam not sure if they could find such an art that 
it would be good forthem. But there is a diviner art than 
that, possible to us all—the art of knowing how to live so 
as to touch all things with gladness, and make of life ‘ one 
grand, sweet sony.” Now as a first step towards learning this 
art, we must try and think lovingly and calmly of God as our 
Father and our Friend. It is something to be always thankful 
for that we have been taught to call God ‘our Father.” 
What can be a more beautiful image of God than that? And 
when at night you go and put your arms around your father’s 
neck, and think of all his kindness, of how he loves you, and 
toils for you, and is happy when he sees you happy, and 
cheerful, and obedient, and of how he frees you from cares 
by taking all your cares into his own hand, you feel that there 
is hardly a limit to his love, and need be no limit to the 
measure with which you trust him. And that is the name by 
which Jesus wishes us to know God—‘‘ our Father.”’ It does, 
indeed, cast a shadow upon our way to think of God as angry 
with us, but it is like ‘sunshine in our hearts when we can 
look upon all the blessings which we enjoy as coming from a 
Father’s hand, and as meant to be the tokens of His love and 
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care. Ina storm at sea once, when all the passengers were 
greatly alarmed, a boy, the son of one of the sailors, was 
observed with a look of perfect calm upon his face, and when 
asked why he was not afraid like the rest, replied, ‘‘ Because my 
father is at the helm!” He had perfect faith in his father’s 
control of the ship. And we are to try and cultivate the same 
trust in God whatever happens through the year, and we shall 
find it one of the secrets of a happy life. 

We are sure, however, to find some things with which we 
shall have to fight, and we shall need courage and determina- 
tion. And you know such fighting as this, which you will 
have to do, is the hardest of all. You see a soldier sometimes 
bearing the marks of having endured hardness, and wearing 
the medals on his breast, which tell of his valour; and 
nobody can help admiring the brave deeds which he has 
done. But if we fight with angry feelings till they are put 
down — with pride, till pride is conquered; with selfish- 
ness, till selfishness is expelled—the Bible tells us that we 
are doing a greater work even than that brave soldier has 
done, and a work that will have a higher and a more lasting 
reward. Now some children are not happy, but fancy they 
could be if they might change places with some one else. But 
God knows better than we do what is good for us, and be sure 
He has chosen for us better than we could have chosen for 
ourselves ; and the tendency to grow discontented with our 
tasks, and our companions, and our surroundings is one not 
to be encouraged, but fought against. I remember a good 
and great man once seeking to impress this lesson by 
means of a little parable which ran somewhat thus: There 
lived in a cage a canary, and in the same room a gold fish in 
a globe of water. From some cause or other both these little 
creatures became discontented with their lot. The canary 
complained of being shut up in a cage, and thought how 
much better it would be to be the gold fish swimming about 
in the cold, clear water underneath ; and the gold fish com- 
plained that he lived a very aimless sort of life, circling 
round and round that little globe of water, and wished that 
he could exchange places with the bird in the cage. Now it so 
happened that a good spirit was in the room and heard their 
complaints, and she tried to make them see that if they did 
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exchange lots one with another it would not be half so well for 
them. But no, they would not believe her, and kept on com- 
plaining ; and then, to prove her words, she took with one 
hand the fish out of the water and put it into the cage, and 
with the other she took the bird out of the cage and put it 
into the water, and they both soon found out that they were 
wrong, and the good spirit was right, and they prayed to be 
put back, the bird to his cage and the fish to his water, and 
their discontent was ever after cured. And when you are 
tempted to be discontented, I hope you will remember this 
little fable, and try and be happy with such things as God has 
given you, feeling sure that He knows what is best. 

And another step towards being happy must be in the 
cultivation of an unselfish spirit. We must learn the art of 
giving up, and giving in, one to another. This is a true 
taking up of the cross. A while ago a very noble princess 
sold all her diamonds, in order to complete a hospital in 
which she took much interest. And when visiting this hos- 
pital after its completion, one of the patients who had suf- 
fered much, and had benefited by the advantages of the 
hospital, expressed with tears in his eyes his gratitude to the 
princess. She said, as she saw his tears, to her friends, 
“Ah! now I see my diamonds again!”’ And if in our home 
we learn to practise little deeds of kindness, we shall taste 
something of the best kind of happiness—the happiness 
which comes from having made and seeing others happy. 
In this Jesus had His joy; He gave up all things for us, and 
sought no other reward than that of blessing others. And 
the happiest children are those who, treading in His foot- 
steps, seek not their own pleasure, but are content with the 
joy of shedding radiance upon the paths of others. 

And there is just one thing more that I want to say now. 
In many there is a fondness for their own way, which often 
leads them to despise good counsel and advice, and to break 
away from the restraints which parents and others seek to 
impose upon them, and it is certain that disobedience brings 
trouble and sorrow. I have always felt impressed with what 
we read in the Gospels about Jesus Christ, when a boy, going 
down to Nazareth with His parents, and being subject unto 
them. What an example for childhood in every age! And 
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if we are of His spirit, we shall learn to render a willing, a 
prompt, a whole-hearted obedience to those who are placed 
over us. Only in this way can we lay the foundations of a 
true manhood or a true womanhood. One night, long ago, 
after a battle, some officers were talking together over the 
camp fire about the events of the day, and the deeds of 
valour which that day had been witnessed. One told one 
story, and one another, and then at last the general himself 
exclaimed, ‘I will tell you who has distinguished himself the 
most to-day. He was only a common soldier, and he was in 
the field fighting with the enemy; all at once the bugle 
sounded a retreat, and this man had his arm lifted up to 
strike, but immediately on hearing the summons, he let it 
fall, and did not strike the intended blow. That perfect and 
willing obedience to the wish of his general is the noblest 
thing that has been done to-day.” So wonderfully had he 
learned the art of obedience, that in a moment he responded 
to the bugle call, and so was held among many that had 
done well to have excelled them all. And perhaps there is 
nothing so beautiful in a child, that tends to make him so 
happy and others too, as this perfect subjection to his parents’ 
control. And they who learn thus to act, and who seek to 
keep up cheerfulness of disposition, and to show thoughtful 
care for the weak, and the sick, and the aged, and the poor, 
and the neglected, are among those who, through the year, 
will win most love and create most pleasure. And happily in 
all work like this we are sure of the help of One who can 
make us both wise and strong. We must settle it that 
** without Him we can do nothing.” And as we go forward 
in such ways, every step we take is a step heavenwards. 
From His shining throne the Lord Jesus stretches out His 
hand to save and help us, but we must first put our hand 
in His, and daily pray the prayer, ‘‘ Hold Thou me up, and I 
shall be safe.” 


God make my life a little song 
That comforteth the sad, 

That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 


WILLIAM HOUGHTON. 
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CHILDREN'S HYMN. 


TuHINE earthly form, O Saviour dear, 
Is lost to mortal view, 

And never come to ears of men 
The tones Thy followers knew. 


No more Thou visitest the fields 
Where once Thy footsteps trod ; 
No more come smiling to Thine arms 

The little ones of God. 


Yet still to childhood’s sweet appeal 
Thou bendest from on high, 

And songs of seraphs may not hush 
The babe’s low lisping cry. 


Then turn to us Thine angel face 
From radiant heights above, 

That o’er the children’s path may gleam 
The winsom smile of love. 


Reach down to us through time and space 
Thy warm and kindly hand, 

And lead our weak and halting steps 
Towards the Promised Land. 


Preserve in us the child-like heart, 
The innocence and faith, 
The trust which feels a Father near, 
And triumphs over death. 
D. Wallace Duthie. 


0 


MANUAL OF CONGREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 
1—DEFINITION OF TERMS. 
Protestant Dissenter is a familiar expression which ought to be 
gene rally understood, but it is doubtful whether all who employ 
it have a clear idea of its exact meaning. Protestantism is dis- 
sent from the doctrines and teaching of the Church of Rome. 
Protestant Dissent is a dissent from the established form of 
Protestantism in this country. To many in the Anglican 
Church the term “Protestant” is extremely offensive. They 
call themselves ‘‘ Catholics,” and resent the idea that their 
opposition to the errors of Rome should cause them to be de- 
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seribed as Protestants. What they are anxious to make pro- 
minent is, not their separation from the Romish Church, but 
their place in the ‘“‘ Holy Catholic Church” as members of the 
branch of that Church in this country. They do not seem to 
perceive that Protestants who are not of the Established 
Church may with as much reason object to be styled Dis- 
senters. They forget that the separate existence of their own 
Church is due to the renunciation of the supremacy of Rome, 
and the repudiation of some of its errors, and that thus they 
have recorded a protest as real as that of the reformers of 
Germany or Scotland. They are not Lutherans or Calvinists, 
Presbyterians or Congregationalists, but, however they may 
hate the name, they are Protestants. 

The root-principle of Protestantism is the root-principle 
also of Dissent. The right to separate from one church im- 
plies the right to separate from any church if we are satisfied 
in our conscience that it is wrong, and so wrong as to 
interfere with its faithful testimony to the truth of Christ. 
Anglican“ Catholics,” as they love to call themselves, would have 
us believe that Romanists dissented from them, not they from 
Rome ; but this is historically incorrect. Hvenif it were true 
that the Church of England reformed itself—a position which, 
in face of the action taken first by Henry VIII., and afterwards 
by Elizabeth and their respective Parliaments, it would be diffi- 
cult to maintain to the satisfaction of any impartial inquirer 
—still there was the reform, and that reform meant a distinct 
departure from the doctrine, ritual, and discipline which had 
hitherto prevailed, and a departure in opposition to the wish 
of Rome and the great majority of the ‘‘ Catholic” world. 
That reform meant the exercise of private judgment, which is 
the basis of all Dissent. 

Dissent is an epithet which owes its existence to the state of 
the law. Trinitarians and Unitarians differ on points of doc- 
trine, Congregationalists and Presbyterians on questions of of 
‘Church government, Baptists and Pedo-Baptists on one single 
piece of ritual. But no one of these parties attempts to brand 
the opposite one as a Dissenter. Each takes its independent 
course, and seeks to make its own ground strong, but only by 
force of argument. Members of the Church of England call 
themselves Churchmen, and all others Dissenters. ‘The as- 
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sumption is offensive. It implies that there is only one true 
Church in the country, that those who belong to it alone can 
be ealled Churchmen, and that all beside must bear thestigma 
of Dissent. What is worse, the law gives authority and sanc- 
tion to this unfair separation. Apart from the action of law, 
exclusive pretensions of this kind would be left to find their 
own level. But the law defines the Church of England, sets 
up the standard of conformity to it, and so inflicts upon a large 
body of loyal subjects, who are guilty of no offence except in 
the matter of their religion, the reproach of Dissent. The 
underlying principle, of course, is that the Church thus 
favoured is truer and older, the representative of Christian 
orthodoxy, and the heir of all lofty, Christian tradition. 
These are points which individuals should settle for them- 
selves after careful examination, but the State virtually pro- 
nounces a decision upon them, by establishing by law this 
marked distinction between Churchmen and Dissenters. 

Puritan was a name early given to a particular section of 
Protestants. Early in the Reformation there was a diver- 
gence of opinion among reformers in this country. Some 
desired only a few comparatively insignificant changes in the 
old ritual. The First Prayer Book of Edward VI., which 
differed but slightly from the ‘‘ Sarum use,” as the service 
most common in the old Church was called, would exactly 
have met their views. They were like the Ritualists of the 
nineteenth century, with the exception that they were coming 
from Rome, whereas the Ritualists are going towards it. But 
there was another party composed largely of those who had 
been more or less in association with the continental reformers, 
who desired more sweeping changes in the Church. They 
objected to the use of vestments, to the sign of the cross in 
baptism, and to a number of other ceremonies which appeared 
to them inconsistent with the simplicity that is in Christ, 
and the spirituality of His religion. Their hope was to 
conform the Established Church to their ideal, and there- 
fore they remained in it, warring against the arrogant claims 
of High Church bishops on the one hand, and what they 
regarded as the levelling doctrines of more advanced reformers 
on the other. 

The High Church historian, Mr. Blunt, includes both of 
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these, and, in fact, all real reformers, under the general title of 
the “‘ Anti-Church party.” Hooper and Latimer are placed 
by him in the same category as Cartwright, or Browne, or 
Barrowe. In a very real sense he is right. These sections, 
though differing widely from each other, and sometimes en- 
gaged in keen controversy, were only developing the same 
principles to a different degree. They were the Ecclesiastical 
Liberal party of the time, with the same differences we find 
in the Liberal party of our time. There were the moderate 
Liberals, the advanced Liberals, and the Radicals; the latter 
class being the Separatists, or Sectaries, who were exposed to 
fierce attacks from all the other parties. It generally happens 
that the most severe criticisms on advanced men in religion 
or politics come from those who are nearest to them, and so it 
was here. Puritans were afraid of being identified with 
Sectaries, and were therefore unsparing in the condemnation 
of them. Barrowe and Greenwood had not only to endure 
the persecutions of bishops and the Court of Star Chamber, 
but also the censures of Cartwright, the great Presbyterian 
divine. 

Separatists were those who left the Church altogether, and 
formed independent communities, on the ground that a true 
reformation was otherwise impossible. They were not in- 
fluenced by an abstract preference for a democrati¢ over an ' 
autocratic, or an oligarchical form of Church governmeiit, but 
by a practical conviction of the necessity for carrying the 
work of reform to the foundations. One of their favourite 
demands was ‘‘for reformation without tarrying’’—that is, 
without tarrying for the Prince—which was the favourite con- 
ception of the Puritans. The Prince—that is, the State—must 
take the whole work in hand, and to this end they were to 
work. The Separatist insisted that there was a simpler and 
more effectual plan, and one that was more accordant with 
primitive practice and the genius of the New ‘l'estament. 
Instead of beginning with parishes and the nation, they must 
begin with individual men. A Church could not be manu- 
factured by Act of Parliament, nor could it be made to consist 
of an entire parish or nation by a statute to that effect. It 
must be ‘‘gathered’’ out of the parish or nation, and by means 
of these “‘ gathered” Churches reform was to be accomplished. 
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They were full of the idea of the spirituality of the Church, 
and not of any speculative theories of Church constitution 
and polity. Their contention was not for self-government, but 
for the supernatural life in the soul of man, and for Christ’s 
sovereignty in a Church thus composed of those who were 
converted to Him. 

Congregationalists, it has been said, are the descendants 
of the Sectaries, which is true; but not of the Puritans, which 
is true only in the most narrow and technical sense. There 
were great principles common to both, the chief difference 
between the two being that the one, with more boldness, 
pushed them to their ultimate logical issue, whereas the 
others hesitated to accept the conclusion to which they led. 
Congregationalists adopt the extreme view, and may pro- 
perly be described as the descendants of these Separatists. 
Barrowe and Greenwood, not Cartwright and his fellows, 
are their true ancestors. But that does not destroy their 
connection with Puritanism. Puritanism is a generic as 
well as a specific name. It covers an entire movement of 
thought, not the system of a small clique of men within 
the Established Church. It would probably have been a 
surprise to the Ironsides of Cromwell’s army, if they had been 
told that they were not Puritans because they were Con- 
gregationalists. All who contended for liberty of conscience 
against the usurpations whether of Rome or Lambeth, all 
who desired to purify the gospel from the accretions of 
‘omish traditions, and the worship of the sanctuary from 
the corruptions of Romish ceremonial; all who desired to 
serve Evangelical truth and spiritual discipline in the Church, 
and to maintain constitutional right in the State, were 
Puritans. The foree which delivered the English Church 
from the superstitions of Laud, and the English people from 
the tyranny of the Stuarts, was that of Puritanism, and one 
of its most powerful elements was Congregationalism. 
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REVIEW. 
COURT AND DIPLOMATIC LIFE IN THE PRESENT REIGN." 


A sook like this makes us realize as we are not generally 
accustomed to do, the amount of life and incident which has 
been crowded into the reign of our beloved monarch. Lady 
Bloomfield was a Maid of Honour to her Majesty in the days 
of her early married life. Her father was Lord Ravensworth, 
one of the Tory leaders of the North; and when the great 
Bedchamber question, which, unfortunately for themselves, 
gave the Melbourne Ministry two additional years of office 
but not of power, had been settled, and the Duchess of 
Buccleuch had succeeded the Duchess of Sutherland in the 
office the latter had so long held, the young Lady Georgiana 
Liddell was one of those whose appointment was a sign of the 
Tory victory. She held the office for between two and three 
years, up to the time of her marriage with Mr., afterwards 
Lord, Bloomfield, who rose to a high position, and achieved 
considerable reputation in the diplomatic service. At the time 
of the marriage he was minister at St. Petersburg, when he was 
removed to Berlin, where he was our representative during 
the anxious times of the Crimean war, and subsequently to 
Vienna. Thus Lady Bloomfield has had abundant oppor- 
tunities of observation at four of the principal courts in 
Europe, has been brought into intimate acquaintance with 
some of the most eminent personages of the period, has been 
behind the scenes in its most exciting period of our recent 
history. There are those who might have passed through all 
these experiences, and yet have been unable to write an at- 
tractive book. But Lady Bloomfield is not one of them. She 
knows how to observe, and how to write, and as the result has 
given us two volumes of Reminiscences which cannot fail to 
achieve popularity. Her spirit is kindly, her observations 
shrewd, her style easy and agreeable. She makes no preten- 
sions to literary art, but tells what she has seen or heard in a 
simple, natural manner, which has a charm of its own. 

There is a very large class of readers to whom it will be a 
sufficient recommendation of the book that it contains the 
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writer’s account of her own experiences at court. Readers of 
this type are never so happy as when they are able to pick up 
some little incidents illustrative of the character or habits of 
royalty. Their favourite part of the newspaper is the brief 
extract from The Gazette, and in this book they will feel as 
though they were brought within the precints of the charmed 
circle, and permitted to inhale the elevating atmosphere of 
the court. The sentiment may tend to mere flunkeyism, but it 
has alsoa nobler side. Seldom, if ever, has a sovereign helda 
higher place in the hearts of her subjects than our Queen. The 
secret of it is to be found in the feeling awakened in the first 
twenty-four years of her reign. Since the death of Prince Albert 
she has been in a comparative seclusion, which is deeply to be 
regretted on every account, but even this has not effaced the 
impression produced by her earlier and happier days. The 
curious feeling, approaching almost to a superstition, which 
prevails as to what is popularly called ‘‘ the Queen’s weather,” 
is an illustration of the sentiment which has gathered round 
her Majesty. A record of the Queen’s visit to open the Royal 
Exchange in 1844 might have been penned in relation to her 
inspection of the troops who had returned from the Egyptian 
campaign in November last. ‘‘ The procession began to move 
at eleven, and the weather, which in the early morning was 
rather thick and foggy, began to clear from that moment, and 
by the time we reached the Strand there was a blue sky and 
bright sunshine.”” The coincidence itself is strange, especially 
as it has been so often repeated ; but the popular belief is even 
stranger. The morning of the inspection opened very un- 
favourably. Dense mists hid the sun, and there seemed little 
hope that it would penetrate them. Two gentlemen were 
passing along the Embankment, and as the fog grew denser 
and the prospect more dismal, one of them proposed to the 
other that they should return, as it would be impossible to see 
anything. A drayman who happened to be passing overheard 
the observation, and addressing the speaker said, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, sir, I would hope that as soon as her blessed Majesty 
leaves the palace that ere fog will clear away.” Curiously 
enough it did, repeating exactly the experience of thirty- 
eight years before. The extraordinary belief which the dray- 
man expressed, and which doubtless extends through his 
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class, was the most significant feature in the incident. The 
portrait of the Queen in private life as it is drawn here, with 
a simplicity which makes us feel its truthfulness, abundantly 
justifies the popular impression, and wherever these pages 
are read will enhance the general estimate of her personal 
worth. Take, for example, the following account of her bear- 
ing at the time of one of those lunatic attempts upon her 
life, which aroused the passionate indignation of her people, 
but which certainly exposed her to very serious danger. 


On May 29th I was in waiting at Buckingham Palace, and had attended 
Divine service on Sunday in the Chapel Royal with the Queen and Prince 
Albert. As we were driving back from church, there was a momentary 
delay in the Birdeage Walk, but the ladies in waiting, who were in a 
second carriage, knew not the cause of the stoppage ; but when we reached 
Buckingham Palace we noticed that the Prince looked annoyed, and 
went away with the equerries. The Queen, who was quite calm and col- 
lected, walked up the grand staircase to her apartments, talking to her 
ladies, and spoke of the sermon, which had been preached by Dr. Blom- 
field, the Bishop of London. Her Majesty showed no signs of nervousness, 
and gave her dismissions as usual. The following day the lady in waiting 
did not appear at luncheon, so my companion maid of honour, Matilda 
Paget, and I waited at home all the afternoon, expecting a summons to 
drive with the Queen, who was in the habit of taking us when she did not 
take the lady in waiting. It was my day out of waiting, and I had been 
particularly anxious to go home to see my mother, who was not very well, 
so I was not a little disappointed when, about six o’clock, we saw the 
Queen drive off in an open carriage with Prince Albert. I remarked that 
it was very hard to keep us in the whole afternoon when we were not 
wanted, and I went off grumbling to take a walk in the palace gardens. 
i was much horrified to learn on my return that the Queen had been shot 
at by a lad of the name of Francis. That evening the Queen was talking 
to Sir Robert Peel, who was then Prime Minister, and who was much 
affected by the risk her Majesty had run, when the Queen turned to me and 
said, “I daresay, Georgy, you were surprised at not driving with me this 
afternoon ; but the fact was that, as we were returning from church yester- 
day, aman presented a pistol at the carriage window, which flashed in 
the pan. We were so taken by surprise that he had time to escape, so I 
knew what was hanging over me, and was determined to expose no life 
but my own.” Her Majesty added that the report had been less loud 
than it was when Oxford fired at her, and that, indeed, she should not have 
noticed it had she not been expecting it the whole time she was driving. 
This was a noble instance of the Queen’s courage and kind consideration 
for others, for certainly the assassin might have been more bewildered by 
seeing three ladies drive rapidly by than when he saw her Majesty sitting 
alone by her husband. 


A very brief sketch of the pleasant evenings at court is all 
for which we can find room; but our readers will find much 
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in these pleasant, unaffected, chatty recollections which will 
attract them, and confirm the views our authoress here 
expresses. 


We had another charming evening with the Queen and Prince last night 
in their private apartment, and played till eleven o’clock. These practices 
must be very improving, and it is fortunate that Matilda Paget and 1 read 
music with facility, for we generally have to play overtures and classical 
pieces at sight. Last night we played Beethoven’s ‘ Septuor;’’ and the 
Queen observed it was quite a relief to find when we came to the last bar 
that we were all playing together, for had any of us gone wrong it 
would have been rather difficult to find one’s place again! I enjoy 
nothing so much as seeing the Queen in that nice quiet way, and I often 
wish that those who don’t know her Majesty could see how kind and 
gracious she is when she is perfectly at her ease, and able to throw off 
the restraint and form which must and ought to be observed when she is 
in public. 


A more serious interest attaches to the ‘‘ diplomatic recol- 
lections.”” They are sidelights through which we gain much 
new information as to the events and men of a time which, 
though so near our own, is practically so remote from it that 
we feel as though we were wandering among the records of 
ancient history. Lord Bloomfield was a diplomatist who had 
some celebrity at the time of the Crimean war. Having had 
considerable experience at St. Petersburg, he had special 
qualifications for the very difficult post he had to occupy at 
Berlin. It was of immense importance to the Western 
Powers to secure the co-operation of Prussia; but the influ- 
ence of Russia was too powerful at the court of Berlin to 
render this feasible. The utmost Lord Bloomfield could hope 
to accomplish was to induce the King to remain neutral, and 
the tact with which he behaved and the success which he 
achieved on this point won him considerable favour. Lord 
Stratford de Redelyffe and Sir Hamilton Seymour occupied 
more important positions and exerted more influence ; but 
Lord Bloomfield had a very delicate mission to discharge, and 
he executed his task with great judgment and success, main- 
taining the cause of his own country with dignity and power, 
and yet managing so as not to wound the susceptibilities of 
antagonists. The sketches of the state of parties at the 
Prussian court, and of the difficulties which beset the path of 
an English diplomatist, are very lively. 
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The night of our ball the King asked the Queen at dinner at what hour 
she intended going to the Bloomfields’. Her answer was that “‘ indeed she 
was not sure she should go at all;” to which the King simply said, 
“Du musz” (you must). Their Majesties accordingly arrived about ten 
o'clock. Lord Bloomfield and I went down to the hall-door to receive 
them, and the Queen took my husband’s arm; but the only remark she 
made was, ‘* Votre escalier est bien roide, milord.” She scarcely.took any 
notice of me all that evening, though of course I had to attend her 
Majesty, and she positively insisted upon the King leaving before supper, 
which his Majesty wished to stay for; but the Queen stood in her cloak 
at the top of the staircase and sent three messages to the King, who at 
last and very reluctantly was obliged to give way. The Queen tried as a 
counterbalance to persuade the King to attend a concert our Russian 
colleagues, the Budbergs, gave the old Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz two days after our ball; but this the King positively refused, say- 
ing, “ J’irai chez Lord Bloomfield, et j’irai aussi chez le Baron de Bud- 
berg, mais a condition qu’il fasse arriver une Grande Duchesse de Russie.” 
I endeavoured as much as possible to keep clear of all political differences 
and intrigues. I felt that my position was one of conciliation, and that 
it was my business to try and smooth the difficulties in my husband’s 
path as much as possible; but our position was so difficult and painful 
that nothing but a strong sense of the duty that we owed our Queen and 
our country would have induced us to remain at Berlin; and we almost 
envied Sir Hamilton and Lady Seamon when they passed through Berlin 
on their way home at the breaking out of the Crimean war. Berlin, 
March 30, 1854.—The King was completely in the hands of the “ Kreuiz 
Zeitung ” party, and acted in accordance with their views, not only with- 
out the consent of his Ministers, but actually without their knowledge, 
so that Baron Manteuffel’s position was most anomalous, and he only 
retained it because, in the first place, he liked being in office, and secondly, 
because he believed matters would get worse were he to resign. The 
country had confidence in him, and he was pledged not to go with 

tussia, though he was unable to go against her. Public feeling at Berlin 
ran very high against the King, and I believe that if he attempted to ally 
himself with Russia against the Western Powers there would have been 
a revolution. The King refused to see any of the moderate men, and the 
Emperor of Russia was looked upon by the “ Kreutz Zeitung ” party as 
the representative of order and religion versus anarchy and revolution. 


The present Emperor and his wife were always of the 
English party, and the relations between them and our 
ambassador and his wife appear to have been of the happiest 
kind. The personal traits of character in distinguished 
personages which are brought out in these volumes are among 
«their most attractive features. The “ modest, unselfish, and 
studious character of the remarkable man” Prince Albert, 
for example, is made more clear to us by the occasional inei- 
dents which are here recorded. It must not be imagined, 
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however, that Lady Bloomfield ever places herself in the 
position of an instructor who has got some lessons to give. 
It is the absence of this which makes the book so pleasant. 
It is light reading, but it is light reading out of which a good 
deal of practical wisdom and new information, as well as of 
wholesome recreation, may be obtained. We mighi easily fill 
pages with anecdotes, and it is hard to forbear. But we must 
deny ourselves the pleasure of citing a passage which we had 
marked describing an interview with a great celebrity of the 
past—Baron Humboldt. In such recollections of great men 
the book is rich, and we need not say more in order to bespeak 
for it a favourable reception. 


—_— OOOO 


CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


To discern the signs of the times is not so easy a task as it would 
appear to be from the confident tone in which some people speak, and the 
facts by which they support their assertions. Occupying one point of 
view, conclusions seem to be forced upon us which are completely belied 
as soon as our standpoint is changed. There are some who would have 
us believe that a wonderful change for the better is coming over the 
masses of the people, and that they are indeed hungering for the Word 
of God, and in proof they inform us that in Southampton on a recent 
Sunday, a pouring wet afternoon, from 3,000 to 4,000 women went to hear 
Mr. Moody ; 4,000 men at the same time listened to Canon Wilberforce. 
At night Mr. Moody had a congregation of between 8,000 and 4,000 men, 
and Mr. Bliss had an audience of 2,000. This was in addition to those 
who attended the many churches and chapels in the town. On the other 
hand, Mr. Archibald Brown, of the East London Tabernacle, who has 
had an experience which entitles him to speak with some authority upon 
such a subject, records with heaviness of heart his conviction that the 
reverse of this picture is true, and getting daily moreso. He says, ‘* Last 
week 10,000 houses were visited, and the inhabitants pressed to come to 
some services being held in this neighbourhood. Result: a congregation 
of 120. This does not look like the masses hungering for the word. This 
fact has just been communicated to me by a devoted Wesleyan minister, 
who with myself mourns over the condition of the masses and the condi- 
tion of Christian (?) work.” 

Does the truth lie with either of these opinions, or between the two ? 
Probably we should but vainly attempt to determine its exact place : but 
it would be as unwise to conclude that the overflowing attendances at 
Southampton resulted from “‘ hunger for the Word of God” as that the 
visitation of 10,000 houses would under ordinary circumstances be invari- 
ably rewarded only by a congregation of 120 people. We are at least 
safe in the deduction that the Church had never finer opportunities for 
the prosecution of its evangelistic mission than it has to-day, and that 
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there never was more need for it. By changing our point of view we 
change our prospect ; but at every point our responsibility is pressed upon 
us with ever-increasing force. 


No more inspiring story of heroic consecration to Christian service has 
been told in recent years than that of the young missionary Dr. Southon, 
who has just fallen at his post in Central Africa. Probably our readers 
will remember that he was suddenly struck down, in the midst of a career 
of singular devotedness, by an accidental shot from one of his native 
servants. His arm was shattered and amputation was imperative. 
After long waiting in intense agony an agent of the Church Missionary 
Society was brought to his help, but the gentleman had no medical or 
surgical skill, and Dr. Southon had to give him all instruction and himself 
superintend the painful operation. The terrible ordeal was no sooner 
passed than it was discovered that another operation would be necessary, 
the first one having been imperfectly performed. Again Dr. Southon 
gave his instructions and submitted himself with wonderful fortitude to 
the inevitable anguish. The shock, however, was too much for even his 
endurance, and after lingering for some days in indescribable pain he 
sank into the sleep of death. The words which follow, from the last 
letter he wrote, will show with what a brave and trustful spirit he antici- 
pated the end. 

“T am writing this in fits and starts on a board held against my knees, 
but it is hard work, as the morphia prevents anything like thought, and 
my hand, eyes, and head are heavy; therefore pardon all my irregu- 
larities. 

‘* Since I have been lying here, I’ve had ample time for reflection, and 
I find this comfort. God has ever led me and trained me in this work. 
I came into it with all my heart and soul and body, and I determined to 
make it a suecess. How have I succeeded? Thank God, above all 
others, and where others have failed. Have I spared myself in anything ? 
Have I not given up all, and that joyfully ? Yes; in Christ I will glory. 
I have been spent for Him here, and my work has been a glorious success. 
There is a firm foundation on which others may build ; and who shall 
lay anything to the charge of the Master Builder if He removes one 
workman who has finished his portion and sends others to carry on the 
WOT? « .- 

“TJ bless God; my trust in Him is as strong, or stronger, than ever; 
and, if He allows me to live, I will do Him good service yet—if not here, 
in some other part of His vineyard. But, oh! if He calls me to help 
Mullens and Thompson and others gone on before, how gladly will I 
respond, and joyfully ‘ knock off work ’ here.” 


Probably the world is no nearer being converted to Edward Irving’s 
views as to missions and missionaries than when he electrified the directors 
and friends of the Society by that wonderful missionary sermon wherein 
he sketched his apostolic ideal. To realize that ideal is felt to be yet im- 
possible, nor is it supposed that the attempt to do so would be, on the 
whole, very profitable. Occasionally, however, individual men appear of 
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truly apostolic spirit, and able to carry on their work very much upon the: 
apostolic model. Such an instance we have in the case of Mr. Jeremiassen, 
who has been labouring in the large and important island of Hai-nan, on 
the S.E. coast of China, a field hitherto unoccupied by any but Roman 
Catholic missions. He is a brave, noble-spirited Dane, who enters the 
mission work with all the ardour and self-denial that Schwartz or the 
early Danish missionaries in India ever had. Mr. Jeremiassen was on 
the sea for some years, and left his ship in China, where he entered the 
Customs Service, in which he was distinguished among all who knew him 
for his integrity, courage, and the purity of his life amidst the almost 
universal corruption around him. He took a warm interest in the labours 
of missionaries, making them his friends and contributing liberally in aid 
of their work. This interest in the mission work increased so that he 
made a full consecration of his life, money, and talents to aid in evan- 
gelizing the heathen. The last years of his connection with the Custom 
service were in the Island of Formosa, and he was greatly esteemed and 
beloved by the Scotch missionaries with whom he associated there. Con- 
vinced that a knowledge of medicine would be of great use to him in 
opening the way among the natives, he gladly accepted an invitation to 
spend some months in the hospital in Canton. He remained there some 
seven months, becoming familiar with the practical work of the healing 
art. After earnest and prayerful consideration and inquiries, he decided 
to go to Hai-nan, where no Protestant missionaries had laboured, and 
where the difficulties would be greater than in a place already occupied. 
His success thus far has been all that could be desired. He has been 
received with the utmost kindness, and is very happy in his work. He 
speaks nothing of hardships or loneliness, and rejoices in the presence of 
the Lord Jesus. He counts it joy to suffer for Christ, and esteems it an 
honour to be permitted to labour in such a blessed work. He is self- 
supporting and does not belong to any society. 


— oor ——_- 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN. 


These enterprizing publishers have never turned aside from the aim with 
which the founder of the house commenced his business operations. They 
have steadily sought, and are still seeking, the promotion of popular educa- 
tion by works which shall be at once cheap and useful. Always extremely 
careful about the quality of their publications: they have’also laid them- 
selves out for the most part for an extended circulation, by making their 
books accessible to the multitude. Of course they sometimes issue books 
of a different order, which are necessarily confined to a more select circle. 
But the number of cheap and attractive publications full of information, 
and issued at a price which brings them within the reach of that large and 
ever-widening circle of readers which the Board School are preparing for 
our publishers, is surprising. We noticed last month Mr. Picton’s very 
remarkable life of Oliver Cromwell. The publishers showed their sound 
judgment by putting this valuable book, which will be a great educator of 
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our youth, at the modest price of seven shillings and sixpence. They have 
also just issued the first volume of the ‘*‘ Popular Commentary on the Old 
Testament,” edited by Bishop Ellicott, which we hope to notice more at 
length afterwards. In the meantime we must express our opinion that 
they are right in the belief that with the increased intelligence of the 
country, and the growing interest in all matters relating to Biblical sub- 
jects, there will be found a public capable of appreciating its excellence, 
and securing for their enterprize the success which it so well deserves. 
Here, for example we have a series entitled The World in Pictures, which 
it is difficult to commend too highly. They are intended primarily as 
prize-books for Sunday-schools, and certainlynothing could be more wisely 
‘conceived, or more admirably adapted to the purpose. They are described 
as brightly written and handsomely illustrated, and no descriptions could 
be more true. Their titles sufficiently indicate their general character. 
They are, ‘‘The Eastern Wonderland (Japan),” ‘‘ Peeps into China,” 
‘** Glimpses of South America,” ‘ Round Africa,” “The Land of Temples 
(India),” ‘‘ The Isles of the Pacific.” Elegantly got up, full of carefully 
compiled information, made attractive by a profusion of engravings, hav- 
ing a special interest from the incidental sketches of missionary enterprize 
which are everywhere introduced, and withal offered at the very small 
cost of half a crown each, they have only to be known to be appreciated. 
——An extremely handsome volume entitled, The Cities of the World, by 
Epwin Hopper, is a book which will be acceptable in most households. 
Travellers who are about to visit the places themselves, and are anxious to 
have a general idea of the points of special interest, and those who have 
no such bright prospect before them, but who still wish to know something 
about places which have become familiar to them in their reading, will 
alike be attracted by this volume. After a brief but comprehensive survey 
of some of the most remarkable cities of the world in the introduction, 
we have more detailed sketches of Constantinople, New York, Alexandria, 
Venice, Amsterdam, Melbourne, Paris, Rotterdam, Boston, and Vienna. 
The sketches appear to us to be done in very felicitous style, and the 
abundant illustrations make the book as ornamental as it is certainly use- 
ful and attractive.-——The Magazine of Art exhibits a marked improve- 
ment even on the great successes of former years. It is a perfect 
treasure-house of beauty and of taste. Such a publication is itself a re- 
markable testimony to the advance of art in this country. Comparatively 
few years ago it must have spelt bankruptcy for any publisher who had 
ventured on such an enterprize. We have more than forty full-page illus- 
trations of a very superior order, while the book is literally studded with 
smaller engravings. Of course the letterpress deals entirely with artistic 
subjects, sketches of incidents in the lives of great artists, accounts of 
art galleries, and discussions of interesting esthetic questions. Any one 
desiring to find a beautiful Christmas present would not easily find one 
more welcome or more beautiful than this. 

Cassell’s two magazines which have so long been established favourites 
are certainly not likely to lose any of their old popularity. The Family 
Magazine contains an ample but not excessive supply of those serial 
stories which have become a recognized staple in all such publications. 
But perhaps the speciality of the magazine is the enormous amount of varied 
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and useful information on the thousand and one details of domestic life, by 
which it fully justifies the distinctive title which it bears——The Quiver 
seems more than ever to be aiming at the character of a Sunday magazine, 
and a very admirable one it certainly is. It is rich in sacred poetry and 
short pieces, which may give not only brightness, but also instruction and 
help in a leisure moment, as well as in the graver and more elaborate 
papers which come from the pens of the distinguished divines who are on 
its editorial staff. 

Of the two magazines for the young, Little Folks is adapted rather to 
older children, and retains all those characteristics which have so long 
made it a welcome visitor in many a children’s circle-——Bo-peep: A 
Treasury for the Little Girls, is addressed to a still more juvenile circle, 
and we can only say that the editor has achieved remarkable success in a 
field where success is very difficult. We know not who ought to be most 
thankful to him, the little girls who will be delighted by the pictures, in- 
terested in the simple stories, and we would hope in due time led to com- 
mit to memory the beautiful and child-like hymns, or the nurses and friends 
who will thus find their own happy task still lighter and more pleasant. 
——Peter Parley’s Annual. The old annual is entirely changed in its 
character, but it retains a good deal of that vivacity and freshness which 
made it popular in its early days. It contains the story of eight odd dogs, 
told by themselves. Among them are included, Her Majesty’s dog, the 
dog of the regiment, Punch’s dog Toby, shepherd's dog, and others. These 
stories are all cleverly told, and being so, we need hardly say they are full 
of life and fun. This is a capital book for boys. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


If the Tract Society were doing no other work than the publication of 
its magazines, it would be rendering a great service to the healthy reli- 
gious life of the country, and service which could hardly be rendered 
except by a publishing society established on its broad evangelical basis. 
It is impossible, for example, honestly to say that English religion turns 
Sunday into a day of gloom while The Sunday at Home is issued under 
the superintendence of a committee, who are anxious for the most reli- 
gious observance of the Sunday, and yet regard this as a book specially 
suited to the day. The magazine is devout in tone, gives prominence to 
subjects directly related to the growth of the religious life, has in it much 
of scriptural instruction and information relative to Christian work, and 
in general may be described as directly religious in its aims. Thus it has 
a series of Scripture Enigmas, which, while stimulating curiosity and 
ingenuity, are also intended to promote an increased knowledge of the 
Bible. But withal the book is bright, full of cheerfulness, presenting the 
more beautiful and attractive sides of Christian character and Christian 
service. It certainly exhibits an entirely different conception of Sunday 
engagements from that which prevailed in the times when sermons were 
the staple of Sunday reading, when even interesting religious biographies 
were few and far between, and when the idea of instruction, however 
sacred and precious, being conveyed in the form of a story to be read on 
Sunday, would have been regarded as an outrage on the sanctity of the 
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day. We must confess to our own doubts as to the extent to which the 
element of fiction has been introduced into such publications, though we 
are bound to say not in The Sunday at Home. But we can have no 
question as to which idea of Sunday engagements is calculated to deve- 
lop a truer reverence for the day. The Society which helps to a more 
just appreciation of the true nature and claims of Sabbath observance is 
in reality promoting, and in a very important way, the progress of rational 
godliness. In the present state of thought in this country, it is of the 
very last importance that the religious teaching of periodical literature 
appearing with such sanction as the R. T. 8. can give, should be inspired 
by the “spirit of a sound mind.” This is the distinguishing charae- 
teristic of the two admirable volumes of The Leiswre Hour and The 
Sunday at Home for the present year. Their external appearance com- 
mends them, for they exhibit the improved artistic spirit of the times. 
The literary contents fully sustain the favourable prepossession thus 
created ; evidently no pains are spared to secure authors and artists, and 
to give a variety which awakens interest. But to us the chief recom- 
mendation is that practical wisdom and sound religious sentiment 
which are manifest everywhere. They cannot fail to be popular. 

Sea Pictures, by Dr. Macauay, is another of the beautiful series of 
Pictures Drawn by Pen and Pencil which the Religious Tract Society 
has now been issuing for some years past. The present volume is fully 
up to the high level of its predecessors, and will bear comparison with any 
of the gift books of the present season. It is just the kind of book to be 
laid on the drawing-room table, though it is to be hoped it will not suffer 
the usual fate of such books in being left unread. For while the pictures 
are doubtless its main attraction, the letterpress has a value of its own, 
and will well repay the trouble of perusal. The name of Dr. Macaulay is 
a sufficient guarantee that this part of the work is well and faithfully done. 
The Vanguard of the Christian Army, by the Author of ‘ Great 
Voyagers, their Adventures and Discoveries,” contains graphic sketches of 
some of the most illustrious missionaries of ancient and modern times. 
The selection has been made as comprehensible as possible, so as to include 
representatives of every department of the mission field, the whole forming 
a brilliant record of heroic and self-denying labour in the grandest of all 
enterprizes. The book is well calculated to awaken a livelier interest in 
the work of foreign missions. We hope it will be as widely circulated as 
it deserves. While intended chiefly for the young, it may be read with 
advantage by all——Rest from Sorrow; or, the Ministry of Suffering, 
by Rey. W. Guest, embodies the fruits of the author’s ripe thought and 
experience in regard to the subject of which it treats. The consolations 
contained in it are all derived from the Scriptures, and will no doubt be 
welcome to many of the sorrowful and suffering to whom they are ad- 
dressed.— Hid in the Cevennes ; or, the Mountain Refuge, isa story of a 
young girl the daughter of a French marquis, who, having been dragged 
away from her home, and taken toa farm previous to being baptized into 
the Romish Church, contrived to make her escape, and fled for refuge to 
the Cevennes mountains, where she remained for some months hidden in 
ahut. Here she fell in with a Protestant colporteur, and related to him 
and his friends the strange story of her capture, sufferings, and subsequent 
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escape. The narrative is an extremely interesting one, and affords a 
striking illustration of some of the evils and abuses of Roman Catholicism. 
—tThe gist of Hlsie’s Footprints, by Mrs. Lucas SHADWELL, is con- 
tained in the motto on the title-page, ‘“‘ Jesus your Life, and your Life for 
Jesus.” It is a simple story of one who, having consecrated herself to the 
service of Christ, spent her life in doing good to all men according as she 
had opportunity. In Twilight Talks; or, Easy Lessons on Things 
Around us, by AGNES GIBERNE, some of the rudimentary facts and laws 
of natural philosophy are taught in the form of pleasant and lively con- 
versations between a mother and her children. Though making no 
pretensions to be regarded in any such light, the book will form an ex- 
cellent introduction to physics for young children. At any rate it will 
help to form clear ideas in their minds about some of the things around 
us which are continually attracting their attention and exciting their 
curiosity. In Ballads of the English Reformation, by Horace 
Nogt, M.A., the story of the Reformation in England is told in verse, with 
a view of more deeply impressing its facts and lessons on the memory and 
heart of the reader. The tale is a familiar one, and yet it is one of which 
people need to be reminded, and this little book will do good if it serves 
to call fresh attention to the combatants in the struggle which led to the 
emancipation of England from the papal yoke. The lives here sketched 
are those of John Wickliff, John Brown, William Tyndale, Anne Askew, 
and Hugh Latimer.—The Interpreter’s House, and what I Learnt 
there; or, New Lessons from an Old School, by Rev. James E. ARNOLD, 
is an endeavour to develop the original idea in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
a mine of truth which Mr. Arnold has worked with considerable diligence 
and skill, The author has carried his imitation of Bunyan to the extent 
of adopting his quaintness of style, which, as he truly observes, ‘‘ possesses 
an ineffable charm,” and as the result has produced a book which is full 
of good matter neatly and pithily expressed.——An Analysis of Butler’s 
Analogy of Religion, and Three Sermons on Human Nature, is a very 
useful, and indeed necessary, help to the mastering of the text. 











MESSRS. ISBISTER AND CO. 


It is difficult to see how even the ingenuity which is constantly at work 
catering for the instruction and entertainment of the people could strike 
out anything more popular, more thoroughly adapted to the ends in view, 
and at the same time more reasonable in cost, than our old favourite 
magazines, of which the annual volumes, in their handsome bind- 
ings, are upon our table. Longman’s Magazine, on the appearance 
of its first number, was commended as a marvel of cheapness, and so in 
truth it was, or would have been, had Good Words, The Leisure Hour, 
and Cassell’s Magazines not been already in possession of the field. 
Take Good Words, for example. It is as first-rate in quality and 
singularly cheap in price. Some may think that fiction has come to 
be a more prominent element than was originally intended or even that 
is desirable. But the development of the graver parts of the magazine 
has kept pace with that of the lighter portions, and the stories are always 
of the highest quality. In the present volume we have novels from 
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Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. C. Gibbon, and Mrs, Oliphant, and it is suffi- 
cient to say that they are worthy of the reputation of their respective 
authors to show that they alone must be worth considerably more than the 
cost of the entire volume. But these are only a fraction of the rich con- 
tents of Good Words. We have biographical and historical papers from 
Dr, Walter Smith, Mr. Robert Walker, Miss E. J. Whately, and others; 
essays by A. K. H. B., Mr. Allanson Picton, and Professor Nichol: 
health papers by foureminent physicians; and religious papers of various 
kinds by the Bishop of Peterborough, Dean Howson, the Dean of Peter- 
borough, and others. Among the most striking features are the valuable 
practical papers of Mr. Dale, and the series on “* The Place of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Church,” by Dr. Robertson Smith.——In The 
Sunday Magazine nothing is to us more attractive than the “ Sunday 
Evenings with my Children.” In our editorial capacity we have been 
much struck with the large number of authors who are desirous of writing 
for children in contrast with the very small number who show any special 
capacity for the work. The gift is a rare one, and therefore we attach 
high value to the unsurpassed children’s papers which appear in The 
Sunday Magazine. Beside these, we have a miscellany of Biblical, 
biographical, missionary, and other papers, which make this magazine 
answer s0 well to the special wants for which it caters. 

Messrs. Isbister are publishing a series of political biographies, resem- 
bling in appearance and style the interesting books on ‘* Men of Letters.” 
We cannot, under the constraining necessities of space, do more here than 
note their issue, and bear a general testimony to their excellence, but we 
hope to speak of them a little more fully in a future number. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 


Of the numerous books for children which have come under our notice 
his year, the gem is Our Little Ones, edited by W1Lu1am T. Apams, and 
published by Messrs Griffith and Farran. We will not go so far as to 
say that it cannot be surpassed, for with the amount of talent now 
brought to bear in the simple amusement of children, it is impossible to 
put any limit to the point of excellence and beauty which may be reached. 
But it certainly has not yet been surpassed, and in truth leaves nothing to 
be desired. To begin with, its very cover is a triumph of art, and itself 
sufficient to detain many a delighted little child for an hour. As we get 
into the book every page has some fresh charm. ‘There are no less than 
380 original pictures, all of them fitted to catch the eye and delight the 
spirit of achild. The stories and poems which they are intended to 
illustrate are in child’s language and full of life and entertainment. 
Any one who will take one of the stories to read to a number of children 
may promise himself a very pleasant quarter of an hour. Wee Babies. 
Printed in colours from original designs. By Ipa WauGu. Poetry by Amy 
E. Buancnarp. We fancy that this isan American book, and is a variety 
upon the general style of the books of the season. It is not simply for 
wee babies, but about them, and the artist has very admirably caught 
the varied phases of baby-life and reproduced them with great skill. 
The publishers of these two works will maintain the honour of their 
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house which had a fame for its children’s books long before the recent 
development in works of this kind. Heroes of History and Legend. 
By A. W. Groopy. Translated by Jonn LaunceLor SHapWELL. This 
is a book done with the usual completeness and accuracy by which 
Germans are distinguished. It is really a compendious introduction to 
history, grouping together the leading incidents, as told in legend or in 
European history, from the dark ages of Wodin and of Hermann down 
to the thirteenth century. 





Kept in the Dark. By AntHony Trotiore. Two Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) This story has a special interest from the fact that the active 
hand by which it was penned has finished its work. Mr. Trollope has 
for so many years ministered to the pleasure of English readers, and 
done it with so much success, that his removal will make a very perceptible 
gap in the ranks of our literature. His fiction has always been of 
a healthy character. It has brightened dull hours; it has diverted 
tired and weary brains; it has invested certain circles of our social life 
with a fresh interest and a distinctive charm; and through the whole it 
has sought to stimulate a pure and noble sentiment. There has been 
considerable variety of subject, but the spirit of the treatment has always 
been the same. We have had Irish novels, domestic novels, political 
novels, and, above all, clerical novels, and in all there has been the same 
kindly temper, the same chivalrous feeling, the inculcation of the same 
lessons of truth, purity, and honour. On the celebrated Barsetshire series 
Mr. Trollope’s permanent reputation will rest. Others are extremely able, 
and, for ourselves, we have always found a special pleasure in following 
the fortunes of “ Planty Palliser,” afterwards transformed into the dis- 
tinguished and almost overpowering “ Duke of Onimum,” and his wonder- 
fully natural and interesting wife. But the clerical series is, on the 
whole, the most characteristic and suggestive. We never go to an old 
cathedral city, especially if it has a well-preserved close, without peopling 
it with associations and memories drawn from Barchester. We wonder 
whether there is a lady like Mrs. Proudie, or whether in one of the houses 
may be found a Canon of spirit as mild and true as Mr. Harding. It was 
part of Mr. Trollope’s art that he gave us a whole circle of acquaintances 
who were almost as real as though at some time or other we had come into 
contact with them. We cannot say that the novel before us is one of his 
best. It is too slight in its texture to allow of any such claim being set 
up on its behalf. Still it has some of Mr. Trollope’s characteristic excel- 
lences. He was always strong in his analysis of the feelings of lovers, and 
of husbands and wives towards each other, and would weigh delicate ques- 
tions of their relations with extraordinary subtlety, pursuing his heroes, 
and still more his heroines, into their most secret recesses, and following 
the windings of their hearts certainly with remarkable skill. All this is 
to be found in the work before us. The plot turns upon the simplest of 
incidents. At the opening the heroine is engaged to a baronet, of whom 
she has formed a very mistaken estimate, as, happily for herself, she 
discovers before it is too late. The engagement is broken off, and she is 
married to one who has gone through an experience similar to her own. 
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But though he tells her his story, she has not the courage to tell him 
hers, and the difficulties which result are the subject of this novel. It 
is very cleverly done, and the marvel is how, out of such scanty 
material, Mr. Trollope can create so much interest. There are novels 
in which so little is made of grave offences that the moral tone 1s 
unconsciously lowered. The very opposite effect is produced by Mr, 
Trollope’s stories. Some may think he magnifies trifles, but if the result 
is to produce a keener and finer sense of honour, surely it is one for which 
we ought to be grateful. ‘Kept in the Dark”’ gives a very true lesson 
on the beauty of perfect transparency and truth. 


The Golden Shaft. By CuarLes Grppon. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Gibbon is one of the cleverest and most vigorous writers 
of fiction amongst us. He not only has considerable merit in the con- 
struction of his plots, but, what is more difficult, in the portraiture of 
character. His dramatis persone are not mere lay figures but living 
men and women, often with a very marked individuality and distinctness 
of character. This is the case in his present novel, which would well 
repay a more extended criticism than we can possibly give it here. 
Suffice it to say that the story is full of stirring incidents, which are well 
interwoven into a plot of considerable ingenuity. But for us the attrac- 
tion lies not so much in the plot, as in the very remarkable group of 
characters who play the principal parts in the story. The author has 
evidently bestowed immense pains on some of these portraits, which are 
fresh, original, and striking. Altogether the novel is one of considerable 
power and abundantly confirms the promise which Mr. Gibbon has given 
in his earlier works. 


The Princess and the Curdie. By Grorcre Macponatp, LL.D. (Chatto 
and Windus.) A weird-like and fantastic story, rich in flights of imagina- 
tion and in beautiful and tender sentiment, and, in short, marked by all 
the peculiar characteristics of Dr. Macdonald’s genius. 


MESSRS. J. F. SHAW AND CO.’S STORY BOOKS. 


Amongst other publications of this kind, the story books emanating 
from the house of Messrs. J. Farquhar Shaw and Co. deserve to take 
high rank, both on account of the neatness and elegance of their general 
get-up, and also because of the interest and variety of their contents. It 
is to be observed as a notable feature in them that they are all religious 
in their character, and that, without having anything of the goody-goody 
about them, they are altogether pure and healthful in their influence. 
Another admirable feature which calls for special notice is the fact that 
several of them are on historical subjects, thus serving the double purpose 
of instructing as well as amusing the reader. Red and White, by EmIty 
Saran Ho tz, is the latest addition to this popular writer’s delightful 
series of Tales of England in the Olden Times. As its title clearly suggests, 
it is a tale of the Wars of the Roses, and brings vividly before our minds 
some of the scenes and incidents of that stirring and eventful period of 
our history. Most of the leading personages of the times are introduced 
in the course of the narrative, and the characters of some of them, such 
as Henry VI., Queen Margaret, and Henry, Duke of Exeter, are tenderly 
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and faithfully drawn. The manners and customs and language of the 
people, too, have been carefully studied, and are here reproduced with no 
little fidelity and skill. Altogether the book is to be highly commended, 
as well for the insight which it gives us into the social and domestic life 
of the period as for its own intrinsic interest as a story.——In Gold and 
Glory; or, Wild Ways of other Days, Miss Grace STEBBING traverses 
ground which is much less familiar to English people, but not less rich 
in striking incidents and lively adventure. It is an account, partly true 
and partly fictitious, of the wonderful conquest of Mexico by Hernando 
des Cortes, the accuracy of its historical information being vouched for 
by the fact that the more serious parts of the tale are taken, in some 
cases verbatim, from the descriptions of the same events contained in the 
histories of Prescott and Robertson. Miss Stebbing writes in a spirited 
style well fitted to her theme, and has produced a thoroughly amusing 
and successful story. Boys in particular will enjoy reading it, and if the 
interest excited by it shall lead them to consult the standard works of 
history from which its facts are derived, the profit of the perusal will be 
equal to the pleasure. Hubert D’ Arcy, the Young Crusader, by N. Payne 
GALLWEY, is another historical tale. The events related in it are little 
known, and are of such an extraordinary character that we might have 
doubted whether they had ever happened, if the author had not informed 
us in the preface that they are all vouched for by the Latin chroniclers of 
the day. Remarkable, however, as are the incidents of the Children’s 
Crusade, and the captivity and martyrdom which followed it, they cer- 
tainly furnish the materials of a readable and interesting story.——In The 
Foster Sisters: A Story of the Great Revival, by L. E. GuErRNsEy, we 
find ourselves again on familiar ground. The subject which Miss Guernsey 
has chosen for this her latest story is one that is deeply interesting in 
itself, and is handled by her with all that well-known power of realistic 
description which will be familiar to those who have read the “ Corbet 
Chronicles,” by the same authoress. Garrick ; or, His own Fault, by 
Yorry Osporn, is a famous story for the younger children, and is equally 
suited for boys and girls. Miss Osborn has a special adaptation for the 
kind of work she has here taken up, possessing a deep insight into child- 
nature and a tender sympathy with those for whom she writes. The 
book before us is written in a bright and cheery spirit, which is sure to 
make it a favourite with the little ones. The Three Chums, by M. L. 
Ripiey, is a somewhat smaller book. It is a story of school life, and con- 
tains accounts of an examination, a presentation, a strike, a confirmation, 
and other matters likely to interest those to whom it is specially addressed. 
The tone and spirit of the book are quite unexceptionable, and the lessons 
inculeated in it aro such as all boys would do well to lay to heart. 
Only a Cousin, by CaTHERINE SHAW, is an excellent book for girls. It 
introduces the reader to some of those scenes and incidents of home life 
which the writer is so skilled in depicting, and shows the powerful 
influence which one good girl may exert on another who is careless and 
indifferent——The purpose of Seeketh not her Own; or, The Workers 
of La Garaye, by Siwnry Mary Sitwett, is sufficiently evident from the 
title. It is designed to illustrate the beauty and nobility of a life of self- 
sacrifice as exemplified in the case of the Count and Countess de la 
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Garaye, whose devoted and self-denying labours on behalf of the sick 
and poor of their own estate and district form a beautiful historic incident 
which is not so well known as it deserves to be. The effect of the lesson 
taught by their example is heightened by the strong contrast that is pre- 
sented between their lives after the affliction which produced such a 
change in both of them, and the lives of ease and self-indulgence which 
they had been leading before it. Incidentally the book shows what an 
enormous amount of evil may be done by mere thoughtlessness, and by 
simply not seeking to do good. The story is pleasantly told, and cannot 
but have a beneficial effect on all who read it.——Lonely Jack, and his 
Friends at Sunnyside, by Emtty Bropir, is a touching story of a donkey 
boy, who, having lost both his parents, and having nobody in the world 
belonging to him, lived a wretched life with a cruel master who abused 
and ill-treated him. Lonely as he was, however, he nevertheless found 
friends, first in his own rank of life, and afterwards in the family of 
Mr. Gordon, at Sunnyside, whose little daughter he rescued when she 
was in danger of being run over in the street. The book is well fitted to 
draw forth the sympathies of those who read it towards the waifs and 
strays of whom Jack and his friend Patty are such interesting specimens. 
Jack and Jill of our own Day, by Mrs. Stantey LEATHES, unlike 
the nursery rhyme from which it derives its name, ends well though it 
begins badly. It relates the adventures of two little children who are 
sent by their destitute mother to their grandmother in London. The 
latter, however, having died two years before their arrival, the guard 
takes them to his own home. What they did there, where they went 
afterwards, and how they were at length restored to their parents, is well 
told in this pleasing story of humble life in the nineteenth century.—— 
Bertie’s Wanderings, and What Came of Them, by Ismay Tuory, is a 
charming story of a little girl, who, being possessed by an ambition to be 
a boy, strayed from her own home, and, meeting with the postman, found 
her way along with him to the house of a squire, who took a strong fancy 
to her and invited her to stay with him. How Bertie became the means 
of reconciling him to his son, from whom he had been long estranged, is 
told in the closing part of the book.——In Cripple Jess, the Hop-Picker’s 
Daughter, Miss Louise Marston has very beautifully illustrated the 
transforming power of the gospel, as shown in the effects which it pro- 
duces on wild and intractable natures such as those of hard-hearted 
Jim, his proud and passionate wife, Zenobia, and Grumpy Sue. The 
story, which reminds us of the similar writings of Hesba Stretton, is full 
of evangelical truth, and may be read with advantage by young and old 
alike. Those who delighted in this authoress’s ‘* Rob and Mag”’ will 
turn with pleasure to this new production of her pen.——We have space 
only to mention the remaining books on our list, which are as follow: 
Little Freddie ; or, Friends in Need. By H. F. E.——Bennie, the King’s 
Little Servant. By Louise Marston. 

We have also received from the same house Living Water for Little 
Pitchers. A Series of Mission Addresses to the Young. By Rev. James 
STEPHENS, who, in the course of a lengthened experience as a children’s 
missioner, has collected a rich fund of anecdote and illustration, by means 
of which he is able to give considerable liveliness and point to his remarks. 
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——Clear Shining Light. A Memoir of Caroline Leakey. By her Sister 
Emity. A tender and loving tribute to the memory of one whose beautiful 
and consecrated life is fitly described as clear shining light. The book is 
mainly made up of extracts from her correspondence and diary, and will 
doubtless have interest for those wio possess some acquaintance through 
her writings with the subject of it. It is no disparagement to the author 
to say that it reflects more credit on her sisterly affection than on her 
powers as a writer.——A Portrait from God’s Picture Gallery contains 
skeleton lessons from the life of David. They are designed chiefly for 
the benefit of Sunday-school teachers, and if judiciously used as the 
authors intends them to be used, not to save thought but to stimulate it, 
may prove very serviceable ; otherwise they will be hindrances rather 
than helps. 

We have received other books from the same house, the notices of 
which we are compelled to postpone till our next number. 


Nobody. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” (J. Nisbet 
and Co.) This is a tale of real life, being founded on fact, and conse- 
quently it has all the special charm which belongs to a true story. The 
plot, if such it can be called, is of the most meagre description, the main 
interest of the book, as well as the chief strength of the writer, lying in 
its powerful delineations of character. The persons to whom we are 
introduced are all such as we might easily meet with in actual life, 
many of them being devoid of any strong individuality, while others 
decidedly belong to the class of those who are styled “ characters.” The 
heroine, who is the most prominent figure in the narrative, is a charming 
creation, and the contrast between the fresh simplicity and genuine good- 
ness of her nature and the worldly and artificial character of the fashion- 
able society at New York into which she, a young girl from the country, 
is suddenly introduced, is very cleverly drawn. How by her own intrinsic 
charms she subjugates two lovers and ends by marrying one of them, and 
yet remains true to her principles as a Christian, we leave to our readers 
to find out for themselves. The interest is well sustained throughout 
and altogether the book, if somewhat unduly spun out, is an excellent one 
of its kind. 





The Kitten Pilgrims; or, Great Battles and Grand Victories. By R. 
M. Bauuantyne. Illustrated by the Author. (J. Nisbet and Co.) In a 
lively and playful style Mr. Ballantyne here relates the adventures of two 
kittens anda dog, who, being sent forth on a pilgrimage by their mother to 
fight against the monsters of their country, meet and overcome them all in 
succession. While the moral of the book is sufficiently plain, it is never 
unduly protruded ; whereas the spirit of fun and frolicsomeness which 
pervades it, and which is quite in keeping with its root-idea, will be sure 
to make it popular with the little ones, for whose amusement and edifica- 
tion itis intended. We imagine they will be highly delighted with the 
absurd encounters and the laughable situations of which it tells. 


Dick's Holidays, and What He Did with Them. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
As far as the contents of this book are concerned, there seems to be no 
special reason why it should appear at Christmas rather than at mid- 
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summer, and indeed, as it is all about the country, its publication would 
seem more appropriate at the latter than at the former time. But the 
fact is any book of this kind which is bright and lively and interesting 
is suitable for publication at this glad and festive season, and this book, 
it is almost needless to say, amply fulfils these requisites. It is a large 
oblong volume, printed in large type, and will be sure to amuse any young 
children who read it, while at the same time it may foster in them a love 
of natural history which will be of good service to them in after life. 


The Illustrated Poetry Book for Young Readers. With Seventy-Two 
Illustrations. In Two Series. (T. Fisher Unwin.) A good poetry book 
for the young was a desideratum, and this work appears to us to fulfil all 
the qualifications which such a book should possess. It is attractive alike 
in its get-up and in its contents. The poems are varied both in length and 
in subject, and are well fitted to interest and amuse young readers. The 
arrangement does not appear to us a very clear one, Poems of Nature, 
Poems of Description, Poems of Sentiment and Reflection occurring in 
two or three different places. But the book is one which may be heartily 
commended as a gift book suitable for all children who are fond of poetry 
(and what children are not ?) 


Ephemerides : The Days of the Year 1883. An Auntient Annualle. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) A production which is attractive from its quaint- 
ness on the one hand, and the perfect way in which the antique style is 
reproduced on the other. It is a great credit to the house of Messrs. 
Unwin Brothers, from which it issues. We doubt whether any other 
house in London could execute a work of the kind in equal style. 


The Good Ship Barbara. A Story of Two Brothers. By S. Wurr- 
cHuRCcH SapLER, i.N. (S.P.C.K.) A capital sea story, full of dash and 
go, and just the sort of book which boys with a love of adventure in them 
will take delight in reading. Itaboundsin stirring descriptions of gallant 
fights and hairbreadth escapes. The author writes as one who is to the 
manner born, and having himself been present at some of the scenes 
which he here relates, is able to give to his accounts of them something of 
the vividness and minuteness of an eye-witness. The incidents which 
took place during the cruise on the West Coast of Africa especially are 
depicted with considerable energy and spirit. 


A Brave Fight. Being a Narrative of the many Trials of Master 
William Lee, Inventor. (S.P.C.K.) An interesting account of the rise and 
progress of the art of ‘‘ framework-knitting” as illustrated by the life of its 
inventor, Rev. William Lee. The biographical part of the book (which is 
the most important) is, as the title might lead us to suppose, if instructive, 
far from being lively reading. It is a sad record of an heroic, but un- 
successful, struggle of a brave man against adversity. For though, as 
the inventor of a machine which is fitly styled ‘“‘ a marvel of genius and 
patience,” he rendered good service to his country, he never obtained that 
public recognition of his merits and that substantial reward of his labour 
which he might reasonably have expected to receive, dying as he had 
lived, a poor and obscure man. 
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MR, ALBERT SPICER. 


Mr. AtBErT Spicer belongs to a family which has done an 
amount of work for Nonconformity in the metropolis and its 
district, which is not understood except by those who are 
familiar with the internal life of our churches. It has its 
male representatives at Union Chapel, Islington, at Ken- 
sington, at Bromley, at Streatham Hill, at Eltham, and at 
other places, and wherever they are found they are active 
and earnest promoters of the work of the church to which 
they belong. The ladies of the family are equally scattered 
and everywhere useful. We could give from our own know- 
ledge illustrations of a strong earnestness and devotion as well 
as of a considerate thought and kindness on the part of some 
of them, which would indicate that they are just as earnest in 
their quiet ministry of Christian charity and zeal as are their 
brothers and cousins in the more active labours of the Church. 
The subject of the present sketch is the second son of Mr. James 
Spicer, whose generous liberality and persevering effort, in 
conjunction with that of his wife and children, contributed so 
largely to the erection of the handsome church at Woodford. 
The eldest son is an active labourer in connection with the 
Kent Congregational Union, while a younger son is equally 
energetic and liberal in the Surrey Union. Mr. Albert Spicer 
has been more especially devoted to the new London Union, 
and to the London Missionary Society. In both of these 
societies he has won for himself golden opinions. 

Mr. Albert Spicer was born at Brixton, in 1847, and educated 
at Mill Hill School. He matriculated at the London Univer- 
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sity, and afterwards studied at Heidelberg with a special view 
of obtaining a knowledge of German. But he would be the first 
to confess that for the highest and best part of his training 





he was indebted to his home, where he was carefully trained | 
in those principles of Evangelical Nonconformity to which | 
he has given an intelligent adhesion, and on whose behalf he | 


is doing such noble service. It was after his return from 
Germany that he joined the Church at Woodford, where he 
was for some years the superintendent of the Sunday-school 
and a deacon. 

But his energy was not to be restrained within the limits of 
a single church. He early threw himself with characteristic 
devotion into the work of the Essex Congregational Union, of 
whose executive committee he was a member, and more than 
once employed his holidays in the visitation of rural churches, 
whom he did not a little to encourage by his genial spirit, his 
sagacious counsels, and his liberal deeds. The confidence of the 
churches of Essex in him was shown by his election as the repre- 
sentative of the Union on the Board of the London Missionary 
Society, in whose counsels he has for some years taken an 
active part. In May last he was elected Chairman of the 
Board, and in that character was requested to join the Rev. 
Wardlaw Thompson in visiting the Indian missions of the 
Society. He is now absent from England upon that work, and 
the reports which have already been received indicate how much 
benefit is likely to accrue from the visit of an intelligent and 
spirited young layman to that most important sphere of 
labour. The work of foreign missions has always had a 
strong hold upon his heart, and the mission churches wil 
receive a new impulse from the presence amongst them of 


one who is thoroughly familiar with the church life at home, 
and at the same time possessed of such practical judgment, | 


and such intense devotion to the common Lord. On the 
other hand, we cannot doubt that on his return home he 
will be able to infuse a new energy into the counsels of the 
Society, and to give a fresh stimulus to the missionary spirit 
in the churches. 

But Mr. Albert Spicer is one who clearly understands 
that the maintenance of the work at home is an essential con 
dition to the prosperity of the missionary enterprize abroad, 
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and that any flagging of energy in the churches of this 
country must be followed by grave disaster to the cause of 
foreign missions. London is and must be the heart of 
Christian effort, and those who labour most earnestly for the 
strengthening of the churches here are making the most 
important contribution to the progress of the gospel abroad. 
It would be worse than folly to suggest any antagonism or 
even competition between home and foreign missions. They 
are different departments of one service. The zeal which 
inspires the one is that which must animate the other, and 
any decay of faith and spiritual fervour which caused a de- 
cline in the one would speedily be followed by similar 
results in the other. The Congregational churches of this 
country are the stay and support of the London Missionary 
Society, and it is essential to its success that those churches 
should be maintained in healthy vigour and activity. So Mr. 
Albert Spicer has felt. He has regarded the two fields as 
included in the same great Christian vineyard, and he has 
therefore been equally diligent in both. From the very 
commencement of the London Congregational Union he has 
been its very life and soul. He was early elected its treasurer, 
and has thrown into it an amount of thought and effort to 
which its success has been largely due. A liberal contributor 
to its funds, a constant attendant at its committee (of which 
he is the chairman), an indefatigable worker in all the de tails 
of its business, a frequent and sympathetic visitor of the 
churches aided by it, he has won in its service a high and 
well-deserved reputation, and has secured for himself the 
hearty confidence of all with whom he is associated. More 
than once he has shown himself well qualified for public effort. 
His simple, practical, and telling, though modest, speech on 
the Jubilee platform at Manchester proved his competence, 
and justified the hope of his taking even a higher position in 
the future. 

We have spoken of his religious work. But Mr. Albert 
Spicer is also an active and intelligent politician, thoroughly 
loyal to the principles of Liberalism. He is one of the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the Liberal party in South Essex, and 
one of the active promoters of the London and Home Counties 
Liberal Union, which is doing such valuable work in a sphere 
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where Liberalism has been too long overborne by the influence 
of villadom. As he is yet in the prime of life, we may reason- 
ably hope that he has before him many years of good service 
on behalf of the great religious, ecclesiastical, and political 
principles with which he is so honourably identified. 


———_ 0 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


Tue first condition of a true ideal of Christian service is a 
full realization of the apostle’s grand principle that we are 
“not our own.” So long as there is a secret thought that 
what we undertake and do for Christ is a piece of supereroga- 
tion which we may do or leave undone at our own pleasure, so 
long is our service sure to be lacking in consistency, in 
thoroughness, and in (not the least important element) self- 
forgetfulness. There may be at the root of it some noble and 
generous impulses ; it may be marked by outbursts of enthu- 
siasm and zeal; it may even be productive of certain great 
results; but it will fall short of that high standard which only 
a sense of full consecration to Christ can possibly produce. 
It will be the fruit of impulse rather than of principle, of 
personal taste or feeling rather than of imperative obligation, 
of high expediency rather than of the constraining necessity 
of love. As a necessary consequence it will be affected by 
an infinite variety of influences, instead of being regulated by 
a law as unchanging as the primary laws of nature, which 
would make its decisions as certain and uniform as the inclina- 
tion of the needle to the pole. Considerations of personal 
convenience or of public opinion, of the prevailing standard 
in the Church, or of the example of others, would necessarily 
come into play, and there would be diversity of action accord- 
ingly. The action of these forces would not always and 
necessarily be injurious, but it must always be uncertain, 
and hence the life must lack that unity and constancy 
which in themselves are such necessary elements of all 
spiritual nobility. | 

Is it unfair to say that there are many Christian lives | 
which are defective on this very account? There are in them | 
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gleams of nobility, but they are as brief, fitful, and inconstant 
as the changing aspects of an April sky. Lofty purposes are 
formed, but they are soon abandoned under the influence 
of the first discouragement. A signal manifestation of 
liberality gives promise of a more unselfish and generous 
dedication of substance to Christ; but the coldness with 
which the next appeal is met destroys all the anticipations 
which had been awakened. There is, indeed, nothing so solid 
and fixed as to inspire confidence as to the course which will 
be taken in any particular case. The uncertainty arises, not 
from the necessary variety of conditions under which different 
subjects will have to be approached, but from the absence of a 
guiding principle. For lack of this a number of very trivial 
points will affect any practical decision which has to be formed. 
The passing sentiment of the hour, or the state of feeling 
towards particular individuals, the desire to please a friend, 
or even the wish to stand well in the opinion of the Church, 
may all tell, and tell powerfully. Is it notso? Is there not 
much service which passes as Christian that is due to im- 
pulse which was caught at some happy moment and wisely 
utilized; or to the quickening influence of respect for one 
who is identified with the special work; or to what is little 
better than a mere whim, which for the time disposes to 
generosity, but which is pretty sure, on some other occasion, 
to incline in an entirely opposite direction ? All this could 
not be if there were a living sense of obligation to Christ. It 
is because men regard their time, their talents, their money 
as their own, to be employed in the work of Christ or not, 
according to the arbitrary will of their own hearts, that these 
vacillations in purpose and inconsistencies in action on the 
part of men who are esteemed, and often are Christians, are 
socommon. They have not learned that it is not at their 
pleasure to give or withhold, because they are “ not their 
own.” 

Perhaps one cause of this mistake is to be found in the fact 
that all true work for Christ must be voluntary. We are 
called to liberty. No law defines the measure or character of 
service we have to render to our Lord, and any attempts to 
set up a standard by which all are to be bound is opposed to 
the spirit and genius of the gospel. Neither Church nor 
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priest has any right to dictate to a Christian how he shall 
fulfil his obligation to his Lord. The very essence of all 
spiritual religion is its free and voluntary character. But 
that liberty is not to be used as a cloak for wickedness. And 
where is wickedness more contrary to the will of the Master, 
and in more direct antagonism to all His teaching, than sel- 
fishness ? To use our liberty that we may indulge our ease at 
the expense of the kingdom of Christ ; to neglect work that is 
unpleasant and arduous on the ground that we are free; to 
spurn the restraint or resist the instincts of conscience because 
we will not be under bondage; in short, to treat this freedom 
from the authority of man as though it meant immunity from 
all kind of obligation, and therefore to indulge our love of 
comfort, our ambition, even our miserable caprices, is to make 
liberty a cloke for wickedness as Peter, an occasion for the 
flesh as Paul, describes it. Such freedom the gospel does not 
proclaim, the true Christian heart does not desire. It exer- 
cises its liberty for one end, and one only—to consecrate all to 
Christ. 

The deepest sense of obligation, therefore, is that which has 
its root in the truest and fullest liberty. He who feels that he 
owes himself to Christ needs no code of precepts to regulate 
the manner or degree of his consecration. The sense of duty 
pervades his entire life, but there is in it nothing of gloom, or 
severity, or restraint. His joy is to serve Christ, and his one 
thought how that service may be made most complete and 
beautiful. What service others may render to the common 
Lord is to him a point which has no influence upon his action, 
as being an excuse for some failing or holding back on his 
part. If in them he sees a manifestation of pure devotion, 
which he has not yet attained, there is an example to direct 
and inspire; but if there be an apathy, a cold utilitarianism, 
an absence of fervour, and a hardness of temper, which he 
cannot comprehend, to their own Master they stand or fall. 
His conduct at all events is not to be regulated by them, nor 
can their deficiencies be pleaded in extenuation or apology for 
any failure on his part to work out his own sense of duty to 
Christ. The claims of Christ in all their august authority | 
and their overpowering constraint are felt by him, and cannot | 
be lightly dismissed on the ground that others on whom they 
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ought to press with equal weight hardly seem to appreciate or 
acknowledge them at all. The question is not one between 
him and the world, or between him and the Church, or 
between him and the popular ideas of Christian duty, but 
directly between Christ and his soul. The voice of the 
Master speaks to him in all his more devout and thoughtful 
moments, and its appeal cannot be disregarded. ‘‘ How 
much owest thou unto thy Lord ?” is the question that is ever 
pressed home upon him, and from which he cannot escape. 
The clamour of selfish passion or worldly engagements may 
sometimes overbear it, but it will assert itself despite them all. 
It may be forgotten amid the eagerness of worldly pursuits, but 
it will pursue the soul into its solitary hours and make itself 
heard amid the silence of its most sacred thoughts. It may 
be pushed aside or stilled by some of the specious sophistries 
which selfishness is ever so ready to invent, but its pleadings 
will not thus be ended, and often as the memory of the Lord’s 
love is revived, or the need of His gracious succour is felt, or 
the fulness of joy that is to be found in His presence is 
realized, there will come again the old monition and the old 
appeal, “‘ How much owest thou?” and the answer of the soul 
will be, “I am not my own, for Thou has bought me with a 
price.” 

It is in this thought that the distinctiveness of our rela- 
tions to our Lord is to be found. It is not the bond of 
admiring reverence, such as unites disciples to a leader; or of 
chivalrous devotion, such as inspires soldiers with passionate 
zeal for their captain; or of fervid enthusiasm, such as is 
found in eager partizans for the great head of their sect; or 
even of glowing loyalty which may fill the hearts of subjects 
for their king. All these elements enter into the feeling 
which we have for our Lord, but there is something in it 
which goes beyond them all. We are not simply learners 
who accept His teachings, or followers who rally under His 
standard, but we are consecrated servants who have given up 
ourselves to Him, and who, in doing that, have ourselves 
put that restraint upon our liberty which no man could have 
a right to impose. We are free from the’ control of men, 
but we are under the most sacred of all rules—that of love to 
Christ. He is the Master because He has redeemed us, and 
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we with glad and willing heart have yielded ourselves to Him. 
We cannot henceforth talk of pleasing ourselves, since we 
have solemnly vowed that our one aim in life shall be to 
please Him to whom we owe our spiritual being itself. We 
can easily afford to treat lightly the opinion of men, so long 
as in our inmost hearts is the testimony that we are seeking 
to do the will of Christ. Other lords have had dominion 
over us, and they are not willing to resign their usurped 
authority. We are still too ready to listen to the suggestions 
of selfishness, or to bow to the tyranny of public opinion, 
or to prove ourselves by the standard which our fellow-men 
have set up, or at times even to consult the feeling of the 
world. But these are the signs only of remaining weakness, 
of the struggles of the flesh against the spirit. The true 
Christian spirit owns as its Lord the Saviour by whom it has 
been redeemed, who came to give it life, and who ever gives it 
more abundantly—with whom, in truth, its life is so hid that the 
life now lived in the flesh is lived by faith in the Son of God. 

There is manifestly here a clear and indissoluble connection 
between the creed and the life. This idea of consecration 
can have no place with those who have no faith in this 
new spiritual life, which begins with humble faith in the Son 
of God, and is sustained by a constant fellowship with Him. 
There may be admiration of the beauty of Christ’s teaching, 
profound reverence for the moral grandeur of His character 
and work, a zeal which has in it even a touch of enthusiasm for 
those great principles of self-sacrifice which He has given to 
the world, and yet no approach to that conception of Christ’s 
Lordship which it has been sought to set forth. There are 
many who call themselves Christians, and who, up to a 
certain point, recognize their obligation to Christ, who have 
no feeling of consecration whatever. They have a general 
belief in the gospel, which leads them to observe the ordi- 
nances of religion, perhaps even to make a confession of faith 
in Christ; they are irreproachable in moral character—more 
than irreproachable, distinguished by much that is beautiful 
and generous; they exhibit even a certain activity and zeal 
for the gospel; but of the holy fervour of love which makes 
Christ supreme everywhere and at all times, they know 
nothing. If they were to lay bare the secret workings of 
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their thought and heart, we should find that they put limits 
to the authority of Christ just as they do to that of their 
Sovereign and the law. The familiar saying that an English- 
man’s house is his castle is only a special application of a 
great principle, by which personal liberty and right are 
guarded from the unfair encroachments even of a power which 
is legitimate in itself. Unconsciously, but not the less cer- 
tainly, do some transfer this feeling to Christian service. 
It may be right to show Christ a certain reverence, and 
yield Him a certain obedience, but that there is to be no 
reserve, no affection over which He is not to be supreme, 
no power of mind or body which is not to acknowledge His 
rule, no possession or service to which His right does not 
extend—this is a hard doctrine, who can bear it? It cannot 
and will not be accepted where there is not first the recog- 
nition of the personal obligation to Christ, such obligation as 
is felt by those who have by Him been redeemed from the 
curse and power of sin. 

“Him,” said Peter in his address to the Sanhedrim, “did 
God exalt with His right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.” 
The two characters are associated together. The soul which 
has been led to trust Christ as its Saviour will own Him as its 
Prince. But if He be denied as a Saviour, there is no reason 
why He should be obeyed as a Prince, much less obeyed with 
a submission so complete that the soul has no other law but 
His will, and no other aim but to be well-pleasing to Him. 
The most exalted conception we may form of the wisdom of 
His teaching, the deepest sympathy with the spirit and aim 
of His mission, the profoundest reverence for the moral 
grandeur of His character, would not result in this consecra- 
tion to Him. Here is the difference between Christ and other 
masters. They excite admiration, affection, among those who 
have come under the spell of their personal influence, possibly 
enthusiasm for the party or principle of which they were the 
representatives ; but beyond this nothing. The consecration 
of heart and life which elevates, ennobles, and controls our 
whole nature, kindling souls which else were languid with 
holy zeal, and inspiring those who else were timid with the 
courage of the confessor or the martyr, is the product of 
another sentiment. Our Lord awakens it because we trust 
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Him as our Redeemer. Deny that truth, and it were as 
reasonable to ask that men should live in obedience to Jesus 
of Nazareth, or die in testimony of their love to Him, as that 
they should become martyrs and confessors for Socrates or 
Confucius. The zeal of the propagandist might still remain, 
a poetic sentiment might find much to feed its somewhat 
sickly devotion in the scenes of the Master’s life, a devotion 
to the cause of humanity might be stirred to new ardour by 
the contemplation of His example. But the offering up of 
body, soul, and spirit as a sacrifice to Him would be impos- 
sible—except, indeed, in the case of admirers in whom was a 
streak of wild fanaticism—when we had come to regard Him 
only as the wisest of teachers or the noblest of men. 

A point like this is apt to be forgotten, because the full 
results of this putting aside of the redeeming—that is, in fact, 
the supernatural—element in the work of Christ, are not at 
once manifest in the case of many who have abandoned some 
of the distinctive features of the old Evangelical creed. They 
have been trained in ideas which have so wrought themselves 
into the whole texture of their thought and feeling, that they 
cannot divest themselves of their influence. Their new views 
are really little more than intellectual speculations, which have 
hardly touched their hearts at all. They have been led to 
believe that certain theories are untenable, but in accepting 
this view they have not purged themselves from the leavening 
influence which the dogmas they have renounced have 
exercised and are exercising upon them. It is not in men 
who are under the sway of old associations and memories 
such as these that the full consequences of rejecting the 
idea of the sacrifice are to be seen. In them are still the 
conceptions of a nobleness to be found in self-surrender ; of 
a loyal devotion to truth and righteousness for their own sake 
and at whatever cost; of a large-hearted sympathy with human 
sorrow and suffering of every kind, which may really be traced 
to the rejected creed, the old roots of which have not been alto- 
gether destroyed. There are in society at large indirect in- 
fluences of Christianity which would not pass away all at once 
even though men came to regard the gospel as an exploded 
fable. That they would long survive the destruction of the 
truth which gives them vitality and force is scarcely to be 
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anticipated. Those who would take from us Christ the 
Saviour, though they would leave to us Christ the teacher, 
know not what they do if they dream that they could still 
retain the self-denying lives whose inspiration is to be found 
in the Cross when they have put that Cross aside as nothing 
more than a stone of stumbling and rock of offence. The 
Christian service—by which we do not mean only direct Evan- 
gelistie labour, but all work done with a desire to please 
Christ—the toil of the upright merchant or the honest labourer, 
the persevering research of the man of science, who seeks to 
learn himself, and then to teach men more of the ways of God ; 
the manly endeavour of the righteous politician to get God’s 
will done on earth; the munificent liberality and unwearied 
effort of the philanthropist, who does what he does because he 
seeks to please Christ, could not long continue when the motive 
power was gone. It is consecrated service, and there is no 
apparent reason why it should be maintained when the reason 
for that consecration has been taken away. Other motives 
have a certain influence, but their power is at best but feeble 
and transitory. Public opinion itself helps to stir men to 
enterprizes of benevolence and charity, but even that must 
ultimately suffer from the effects of a decay in faith. Chris- 
tianity has changed the atmosphere of society ; it is difficult to 
believe that its purifying influence could be removed and that 
atmosphere remain as itis. In short, the world in its sorrow, its 
unrest, its deep need, wants consecrated men, men who think 
not of themselves, but of the Lord they have to serve and the 
work they have to do, who work for humanity because of their 
love to the Master who has redeemed it and them. Put aside 
the wondrous story of the love which has thus constrained men 
throughout the Christian ages to consecrate themselves, and 
what is there to which we can trust for the creation of such 
character ? But, on the other hand, the story being true, how 
can there be anything but this self-denying and complete 
service? Assuredly this consecration is the one thing essential 
to the conversion of the world. A consecrated Church would 
be the one answer to the world’s unbelief, the one force 
which would conquer the world’s ungodliness. 








NATURAL RELIGION.* 


Tuts book has been received with a general and profound 
disappointment. The public, taking the former work for 
what it professed to be, were charmed not only with its 
captivating style, but with its originality and its moral eleva- 
tion. They were led to expect a treatise upon ‘ Christ as 
the Creator of Modern Theology and Religion.” This has 
not appeared; but, instead of this, a book, the aim of which 
appears to us and to readers generally—though, it seems, not 
to the author—an aim purely destructive. Not only are we 
disappointed in the topic and substance of this work; we find 
its tone altogether a contrast to its predecessor. The low 
view of humanity and the gloomy prospect for the future 
taken by the author have depressed him, and they depress 
his readers. The book is too full of paradox to exercise any 
great influence; yet it deserves to be studied and to be 
criticised as a sign of the times. 

The motive of this work may be thus stated. Religion is 
a necessity of human nature and of human society. But 
religion as it has been in the past is rendered impossible in 
the future ; for it is repugnant, indeed incredible, to physical 
science, and it is distasteful to ‘‘ the Revolution ;” and these 
are the two great forces of the coming time. What, then, is 
to be done? The conclusion reached is that all that remains 
for us is to keep the name of religion but to abandon the 
thing. For although this treatise is entitled ‘‘ Natural 
Religion,” no impartial person would contend that it offers 
anything which corresponds to the term as hitherto employed. 
For, in a word, to sum up the doctrine of our author, religion 
is simply superiority to secularism and animalism, in so far 
as such superiority can be acquired by the admiration of 
scientific truth, of artistic beauty, and of ethical human 
excellence. 

Now let us ask, At whose bidding is this sacrifice to be 
made? The answer is, At the bidding of physical science. 
And these are the best terms which can be made with this 
great master of the situation. 


* By the Author of “‘ Ecce Homo.” Second Edition. London, 1882. 
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A remorseless conqueror is said to have made a desolation 
and to have called it peace. Our author proposes a happy 
reconciliation between science and religion, and the result is 
to be secured by an absolute surrender and self-effacement on 
the part of religion. Should his counsels be accepted, there 
will certainly be peace after a fashion; for one of the parties 
to the struggle will cease to be, and therefore will cease to 
resist. 

The issue between the contending powers is certainly made 
in this book as narrow and as definite as possible. There 
are three positions, we are told, held by religion (i.e., old- 
fashioned, supernatural religion), which are assailed by 
science: (1) that a Personal Will is the cause of the universe ; 
(2) that this Will is perfectly benevolent; and (3) that this 
Will has sometimes interfered by miracle in the order of the 
world. 

If ‘‘ a great Christian university,” so zealous for orthodoxy 
that until a few years ago it excluded Nonconformists from its 
advantages, is prepared to give way at these lines of defence, 
all we can say is that a stand will be made here by other 
advocates of Christian doctrine. 

Now what science says is one thing; what scientific men 
say is quite another thing. We refuse to be intimidated by 
the arrogant threats of those who tell us that the days of 
religion are numbered, that the time has come when sensa- 
tions are all in all. So far from being obscurantists, we 
rejoice in the victories of science; but to us they are all 
evidences of the supremacy of mind over matter, and they 
bring us nearer to that Creative Mind, of whose utterances 
human knowledge is the faint but most melodious echo. 

And as for the three positions in question, we affirm that 
there is not one of them which science has occasion to assail, 
or has the means of assailing. 1. Why should science 
denounce the belief in a supreme Personal Will? It does so 
under the mistaken notion that will and caprice are the same 
thing, whereas the highest will is in consonance with the 
highest reason, and expresses itself in order and in law. If 
Physical Science, looking for phenomena, complains that she 
has not found Personal Will, our reply is, Who asked or ex- 
pected that she should? Ne sutor ultra crepidam. The real 
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secret of this difficulty is a fashionable rebellion against the 
idea of purpose; there is an unphilosophical idea abroad that 
evolution by survival is inconsistent with design. 2. Why 
should science object to the belief in the perfect benevolence 
of the Creator? A very superficial misconception explains 
this: if benevolence aims at the greatest possible amount of 
pleasure—and this is what our author’s Utilitarian neighbours 
have told him is the greatest good—then certainly benevo- 
lence is not the reigning power of the world. But true 
benevolence aims at the moral well-being of morally-endowed 
beings; and it is in the highest degree probable that such an 
aim is evident in Creation. 8. Why should science resent 
the claim of Christianity to a miraculous authentication ? It 
is very questionable whether miracle can be excluded from 
any theory of the universe. Against any conception of 
miracle which a scientist could, in his speculative moods, 
protest against as unscientific, the intelligent Christian would 
be as ready to contend as himself. 

The fact is, that the first two of the positions in question 
are positions which science has no weapons to assail. They are 
philosophical, not scientific. The late Professor Herbert, in his 
‘Realistic Assumptions of Men of Science,” has shown us how 
unscientifically scientific men are wont to deal with questions 
strictly speaking beyond their province. Let Science confine 
herself to phenomena and their coexistences and sequences ; 
or let her understand that in speaking of forces and laws and 
agencies, of beginnings and of ends, of principles of evolution, 
&c., she is becoming philosophical, and perhaps transcen- 
dental too! 

The author’s contention is that Christianity may weather 
the storm of science and criticism in which it is now labour- 
ing, and in which he thinks it in danger of foundering ; but 
that it can survive only on condition that the ship be 
lightened. When we come to ask, What has to be thrown 
overboard? we find that the proposal is indeed a bold one 
When we have given up the resurrection of Christ and all 
miracles, when we have given up the attributes and the very 
existence of God, when we have given up the immortality and 
even the personality of man, what have we left? We are told 
that even then life does not become mean and secular; that 
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religion abides, for we have mathematics and the fine arts, to 
say nothing of humanity with its accumulated virtues ! 

We see, then, clearly what we are to give up: the spiritual 
and immortal nature of man, the belief in a merciful God, all 
that is supernatural in the record concerning Christ and in 
what we call revelation. But our author evidently thinks all 
this a mere trifle. Why will people squabble over matters of 
little moment? Have we not left “‘ natural religion” ? 

What is religion? According to our author its ‘‘ essential 
nature is popularly misconceived, and an accident of it, 
namely, supernaturalism, is mistaken for its essence.” In 
the preface to his second edition he claims that his ideas are 
both Christian and Biblical! Is this artless simplicity or 
wrong ? 

What is atheism? It is, according to our author, disbelief 
in the regularity of nature; so that happily there can be no 
atheists left among the educated classes in these days of 
enlightenment. 

Thus, by levelling religion down until if means the admi- 
ration of nature’s regularity, and by levelling atheism up, so 
that all who believe in nature’s regularity become Theists and 
religious men, a reconciliation is established between religion 
and science; there are to be no more atheists and no more 
supernaturalists; every one is to admire the regularity of 
natural phenomena, and so to become a devout worshipper ; 
Christianity disappears from the scene, and the salvation of 
the human race is accomplished ! 

It is hard to believe that the author of ‘‘ Natural Religion ”’ 
can be imposing upon himself any more than he imposes 
upon his readers in his habitual practice of applying a familiar 
name to an unfamiliar object. Who can help smiling when 
he reads : 


Religion has been revived under the artificial name of culture. Thus, 
instead of saying that the substance of religion is morality and the effect 
of it moral goodness [a definition which even those Christians who, like 
ourselves, would lay the strongest emphasis upon the ethical side of 
religion, would certainly repudiate!] we lay it down that the substance 
of religion is culture, and the fruit of it the higher life. And it is in the 
growth of the doctrine and theory of culture in the modern world rather 
than in any mere signs of reviving activity in religious bodies that we see 
the true revival of religion and the true antidote of secularity (p. 145). 
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The central idea of religion is affirmed to be worship, but 
worship manifesting itself in the aspirations and practical 
exercises of art, of science, and of morality. The great mis- 
take of our author upon this point seems to be a confusion 
between worship and imagination. We appreciate and admire 
whatever appeals to our ‘‘sense”’ of the beautiful, whatever 
possesses the element of intellectual beauty—the recognition 
of unity in diversity. But we maintain that personality cha- 
racterized by moral attributes alone claims and deserves that 
reverential homage which we term worship. We admire the 
heavens, but we worship their Architect ; we admire the moral 
law, but we worship the Lawgiver. 

Our author’s conception of the higher life of man is 
expressed and summed up in the motto from Wordsworth 
prefixed to his title-page: ‘‘ We live by admiration.’”’ Now, 
so far as this implies that our spiritual nature is fed, deve- 
loped, and perfected by being taken, as it were, out of itself, 
by communion with what is nobler and wiser, purer and 
tenderer than ourselves, we approve and accept the prin- 
ciple. All religion is based upon it. We are not self-con- 
tained and self-sufficient beings. We draw our spiritual 
nurture from without and from above. Admiration, when 
directed towards a worthy, a superior power, and when exer- 
cising a practical influence over the life, is near akin to faith. 
But the question is this: What shall we admire? And with 
what measure shall we admire, comparatively, the several 
objects that appeal to our faculty of admiration? It is here 
that we find our author at fault. How has it come to pass 
that the man who wrote ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” a book which, years 
ago, stirred our souls with its exhibitions of Christ’s moral 
grandeur and beauty, has sunk to a level so obviously and 
pitiably lower than that upon which we have met him before ? 
The scientific man has his god, viz., Nature; and he has his 
worship, viz., Awe! In fact, the clock goes so very well, 
ticks and strikes with such flawless regularity, that the man 
of science (inwardly complimenting himself upon his own 
marvellous skill in testing such marvellous time-keeping !) 
falls down before it, and worships—the clock! No wonder 
that our author admits that the Christian has the more 
ennobling object of worship. For our part we will confess 
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that, for us, one glow of tenderness upon a mother’s features, 
one flash of scorn from the eye of the patriot who withstands 
the oppressor, one tone of pity trembling in the voice of him 
who sympathizes with the orphan’s woe, kindles within our 
soul a brighter glow of admiration than can be produced by 
the contemplation of the most abstruse or the most lucid 
of mathematical formule. Let the scientist expend his 
admiration upon the distance of a fixed star, when he has 
found it to be so great that it needs a whole line of print to 
set its figures down. We find a profounder admiration stir 
our souls when we see the Son of man take an infant in 
His arms and bless him; when we hear from the cross of 
Immanuel the cry, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” This, say the friends of our Cambridge 
Professor, is baseless sentiment, and the time is coming when 
it will be deemed unworthy of our humanity ; but only think 
what a prodigious hole there must be in the atmosphere of 
yonder sun to make so vast a sun-spot! You cannot think of 
it without awe! here is religion indeed! 

With regard to what is worthiest of admiration, we recog: 
nize a chasm of infinite depth between our author and our- 
selves. According to him, anything that has great bulk, or 
that goes on for a very long time, deserves to be worshipped, 
and our admiration for it is religion. We, on the other hand, 
hold that moral excellence, human virtue, is far more worthy 
of our admiration, and that God has so revealed Himself in 
the earthly ministry of Jesus, that we are constrained to offer 
to Him the reverence and loyalty of our hearts. And we 
think that we have not only the feelings but the reason 
of humanity upon our side. 

It might be supposed that the world will be rather a dull 
world when every one has discarded belief in Divine bene- 
volence and Divine righteousness (in any other sense than 
that there are fewer pains for him who submits to nature 
than for him who resists), when every one eats and drinks. 
and supports himself under the expectation that to-morrow~ 
he must die, by the ennobling, transporting contemplation of 
the remarkable regularity of the stellar movements. Not at 
alla dull world! The painters will turn the pictures of the 


Crucifixion to the wall, and the Cytherean goddess will smile 
VOL, XII. 
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upon our banquets. The Ten Commandments will be dis. 
placed, for morality is irksome and Philistine, and schedules 
of binary stars and tables of chemical equivalents shall hang 
upon the walls of our churches, and ravish our intellectual 
being with their transporting and elevating joys. What with a | 
little more flesh and a few more figures, the professors and 
students of Cambridge may find some compensation for the 
loss of their litanies and their Te Deums, and may le 
content to forget the penitence and the aspirations with which 
their less “‘ cultured’’ predecessors have filled those ‘‘ fanes of 
fruitless prayer” ! 

To carry out the illusion which underlies this work it is 
presumed that the new religion will need a new church ani 
a new clergy. The author’s sarcastic treatment of that indi- 
vidual and purely private view of religion which regards it | 
‘*‘ solely as an affair between man and his Maker,” commands 
something of sympathy from us, strongly as we hold by the 
Puritan doctrine that each soul, each life of man, is the scene 
of a moral struggle and a moral education. But what ar 
we to make of the substitute offered us in these pages for the 
admittedly imperfect ecclesiastical organizations of the past? 

This “‘ church without supernaturalism’”’ will of course, in 
many respects, contrast with what has been hitherto know 
as the Church. 


For the current notion, which is somewhat as follows: 

That an absolutely unique supernatural occurrence, namely, the resuw- 
rection of Jesus, called into existence an absolutely unique institution 
called the Church; that the progress of scepticism in modern times 
having thrown doubt on the reality of this occurrence, the Church is 
likely to fall; and that, after the fall of the Church, human society wil 
be left purely secular— 
we are left to substitute a view which may be thus stated: 

That every community has, in a form more or less organized, thal 
for which Christianity furnished a name—that is, a Church; or rather, 
that every such community is in one aspect a Church, as in another it i 
a State: that Christianity was the instrument by which the univers 
State, the Roman Empire, completed itself and became also a Church: 
that the growth of new States in the bosom of the ancient Empire bx 
created a powerful reaction against the universal religion, because eat! 
new State is ambitious of having a religion and a church to itself: tha| 
the decline of the ancient Church paves the way not to secularity, but | 
a new growth of national religions such as those of the ancient worll;| 
but that the ancient Church has left behind it a conception of univers! | 
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civilization which holds in check these national religions, and out of 
which a new universal Church and religion is likely to grow. So that it 
seems likely that, as the ancient world had national religions, and the 
medieval world a universal religion, the future will witness national 
religions flourishing inside a grand universal religion (pp. 206, 207). 


Surely this is another instance of our author’s habit of 
imposing upon himself by the transference of names. He 
means civilized society; but in this case it is convenient to 
apply to it the name of ‘‘church.” In the newly-organized 
Church of the State the clergy would become lecturers on 
history and science. 


If we really believe that a case can be made out for civilization, this 
case must be presented by popular teachers, and their most indispensable 
qualification will be independence. They perhaps will be able to show 
that happiness, or even universal comfort, is not, and never has been, 
within quite so easy reach; that it cannot be taken by storm; and that 
as for the institutions left us from the past, they are no more diabolical than 
they are Divine, being the fruit of necessary development far more than of 
free-will or calculation. Such teachers would be the free clergy of modern 
civilization. It would be their business so investigate and to teach the 
true relation of man to the universe and to society, the true Ideal he 
should worship, the true vocation of particular nations, the course which 
the history of mankind has taken hitherto, in order that, upon a full 
view of what is possible and desirable, men may live and organize them- 
selves for the future (p. 221). 


It is indeed a gloomy future which our author anticipates 
for the race whose highest water-mark of culture he and 
others in his position may not unjustly claim to have reached. 
Personal immortality is abandoned. Social development is 
to substitute—for the effete doctrine of God, for the obsolete 
and superstitious worship of an infinitely righteous being— 
the admiration of landscapes and pictures, of astronomica! 
laws and physiological generalizations. And since we know, 
as a matter of certainty, that this world must perish, the 
prospect before us is the absolute and eternal extinction of 
humanity, which, if ‘Natural Religion” be its crowning 
development, will, we confess, be the most appropriate and 
desirable catastrophe for the race. The cry of humanity will 
then be, not, “Lord Jesus, come quickly!” but, ‘“‘ Hasten, 
Annihilation !” J. RADFORD THOMSON. 
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THE NEW PRIMATE. 


Wuen the elevation of the Bishop of Truro to the Primacy 
was announced, it seemed at first as though the new Arch- 
bishop was to come under the woe that rests on those of whom 
all men speak well. Such a chorus of congratulation and 
praise arose from journals of almost every shade of political 
opinion, that it might have been thought that Mr. Gladstone 
had discovered a heaven-born Primate. The Tory party were 
the most jubilant, and not without reason, seeing that the 
new dignitary, so far from concealing his political proclivities, 
had somewhat needlessly paraded them by allowing his name 
to appear on the Committee for securing the election of Mr. 
Cecil Raikes. But The Times was the only paper which 
struck a doubtful note. After referring to the unfortunate 
language used by the Bishop at his Diocesan Conference in 
October, it significantly added, ‘“‘ Speaking out is silver to a 
Bishop now and then; to an Archbishop of Canterbury 
silence may be gold. Dr. Benson will come at a critical time 
in the Church’s history to succeed a man whose rule of life 
was moderation, scrupulous fairness, and peace.” This was 
a more sensible, if it was a less welcome, comment than that 
to which some of the Liberal journals of the metropolis gave 
themselves up. We should have thought Dr. Benson one of 
the last men likely to awaken the sympathies of a Liberal 
politician. Erastian Liberals, of all others, had reason to be 
disturbed by the introduction of this new force into our 
ecclesiastical struggles. Of course Dr. Benson may exhibit 
an entirely different spirit now that the responsibility of the 
highest office in the Church is upon him; but if his past be 
any guide to his future, it is tolerably certain that the new 
appointment has brought Disestablishment much more nearly 
within the range of practical politics. 

How, then, was it that so many Liberal papers received 
the choice of Dr. Benson with so much favour? A member 
of the journalistic world, who himself had fallen into the com- 
mon mistake, told us the sole cause was ignorance, and we 
can believe it. It is not to be supposed that the editor of a 
London paper is to keep himself posted in the sayings and 
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doings of all the bishops. Cornwall is a remote part of the 
country, and the affairs of the Church there are not generally 
of so exciting and important a nature as to attract the atten- 
tion of metropolitan journalists. We do not blame them for not 
being acquainted with the kind of work which has been going 
on in the new and distant diocese—the earnest endeavours 
of a “‘Canon-Missioner” and his brethren to instruct the 
Cornish people as to the claims of the “Holy Catholic 
Church ” and the evils of schism, or with the railing accusa- 
tions which the Bishop himself had brought against the 
Liberation Society. But we do complain that they should 
have spoken in ignorance. Perhaps it was the exceptionally 
good fortune of Dr. Benson which led the newspapers of both 
parties to form an @ priori judgment in his favour. Tories 
knew him as a resolute champion of their party. Liberals knew 
him as a nominee of Mr. Gladstone, and thus, for the most 
opposite reasons, his accession was hailed with a satisfaction 
the expression of which Liberal journals at least have since 
regretted. Perhaps something was due also to the too pre- 
valent indifference to theological and ecclesiastical questions, 
and the disposition to treat even the most extreme parties 
with the kind of tolerance a “ superior person ” may extend to 
those who are occupied with controversies about matters so 
remote from the thinking of intelligent men that they are not 
worth notice. To this spirit modern sacerdotalism is indebted 
for much of the success it has been able to secure. 

Dr. Benson is one of the men whom this class would be 
sure to honour. No one can question that he is a man of 
considerable power, a ripe scholar, an eloquent and often 
forcible speaker, a vigorous and successful administrator, a 
courtly gentleman. His writings are not much known to the 
general public, for they have been on subjects which do not 
greatly interest the mass of readers, and consist largely of 
contributions to works which are read and valued chiefly by 
students. Some of his contributions to Dr. Wace’s ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Christian Biography’—a book which cannot be too 
highly commended—are of considerable value, as terse and 
finished in style as they are rich and varied in information. 
In all the qualities which make a great Churchman, it 
cannot be doubted that Dr. Benson is pre-eminent, and that 
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he will worthily sustain the dignity of the high office to 
which he has been raised. He is not so ripe and thorough a 
scholar as his old schoolfellows at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, the Bishop of Durham and Dr. Westcott, nor 
is he so eloquent a preacher as Canon Liddon; but probably 
there is in him the union of elements in some of which both 
these distinguished men may be lacking. Were the Church 
of England what it is asserted to be by the school to which 
the Primate belongs, it may be that it would be to men like 
the Dean of St. Paul’s or his eloquent Canon, that its highest 
dignities would fall. As it is, remembering that the Primate 
still has something of the character of a Prince-Bishop, and 
has secular as well as spiritual duties to discharge, it is 
probable that Dr. Benson may be a fitter man for the office. 
He brings to it a well-deserved reputation won in fields of 
arduous labour, and with it the unflagging energy and clear- 
headed sagacity which have characterized his administration 
everywhere. He has a certain majesty of presence, and a 
dignity in his mode of speech which are no slight recommen- 
dations for the exalted office he has to fill. 

Wherever he has been, he has certainly left behind him 
traces of remarkable power. To Wellington College he gave 
a new character; and if difficulties arose in the administra- 
tion, they were only such as are always sure to arise when 
new wine is poured into old bottles. His régime there was 
a distinct success, and the beneficial influence of his spirit 
and vigour is felt by the institution which, in fact, he revolu- 
tionized. His career at Lincoln, where he was Chancellor of 
the diocese, was marked by the same clear conception of what 
was necessary to be done, and the same unbending determina- 
tion te do it which had characterized his administration at 
Wellington. Working under a diocesan who had the same 
lofty conception of the Church’s authority as himself, he 
sought to justify the claim he advanced on its behalf by giving 
practical evidence of the Church’s utility. His desire was 
that it should take a foremost position in every great public 
movement, and to accomplish this spared neither ingenuity 
nor labour on his own part. In matters relating to education 
in particular he took a lively interest, and was an active 
worker in connection with such institutions as the Grammar 
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School and the School of Art. But one of his principal 
works was the revival of the Chancellor’s School, which he 
virtually made a ‘‘ Training College,” in which young men who 
had not had and could not obtain the benefit of a University 
education were prepared for orders. The institution is really of 
the same type as our Nottingham or Bristol Institute, and is 
intended to secure the same class of men for ministerial 
service. As the inspirer and director of a college like this, 
Dr. Benson exercised an extraordinary influence. A worker 
himself, he succeeded in imparting his own spirit to others, 
in exciting a considerable amount of enthusiasm in those who 
came under his influence. To this power of inspiration he 
owes very much of the popularity he has won. The ardent 
and devoted body of young men, who have formed a chivalrous 
attachment to him, and regard him as an inspired leader, 
have not only brought him an immense accession of the very 
strength which he needed for his special work, but have not 
been slow to celebrate his praises. He is unquestionably 
marked out as a leader of men, and by some it may be 
supposed that this is as decisive as to his fitness for the 
position to which he has been chosen. But a leader with a 
definite aim, a strong will, and a conscientious feeling that 
there is a certain service which he is bound to render to God, 
whatever may be imperilled by his doing it, and at the same 
time with a powerful force behind him, may easily work no 
little mischief to an Erastian Establishment. 

The qualities of which Dr. Benson had given such abundant 
proof at Lincoln pointed him out to Lord Beaconsfield as the 
very man for the new see of Truro. No one can believe now 
that the late Premier was particularly zealous for the spiritual 
influence of the Church, but he understood thoroughly the 
value of the Establishment as a political engine. He took 
what for lack of a better name we may call the ‘‘feudal” 
view of the Establishment—that is, he regarded it as a part 
of that feudal system which was so eminently suited to his 
Oriental taste, and which he was so desirous of keeping 
up. The man who could recover a county hitherto given 
up to Dissent was, in his view, the very man to be made its 
Bishop. Dr. Benson received the appointment, probably 
without any care as to his special theological proclivities, 
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simply because of his proved capacity for effective adminis- 
tration and wise handling of men. There was no attempt 
to hide the fact that the diocese was regarded as the proper 
sphere for a missionary bishop, and it was with that idea 
that his Lordship entered upon the work. The Church, we 
were given to understand, was in a sad state of weakness and 
disorganization, while numbers had been estranged from 
its communion. The erection of the Bishopric was to be the 
inauguration of a new era, and we well remember the appeals 
which were made to zealous young men at the Universities 
to take part in this new propaganda. If this crusade had 
been directed against the sin and heathenism which may 
still be found in Cornwall, all churches might cordially 
have rejoiced in the commencement of such a work under 
auspices so hopeful and encouraging. But Cornwall did not 
present any exceptional features of spiritual barrenness. 
The Anglican Church was weak, but there was no reason to 
believe that the power of religion was less than in other 
parts of the country. The more indiscreet zealots of the 
party did not attempt to conceal the fact that their efforts 
were directed against the rudimentary and incomplete forms 
of religion which are to be found in the Dissenting com- 
munities, as against the ungodliness and unbelief which are 
a sorrow and burden to all our churches, and the conflict with 
which may surely furnish a sufficient occupation for their 
entire energy, without leaving any to be employed on mere 
proselytism. 

Even a Bishop, however, who is most set upon the exten- 
sion of his own Church may seek his end by very different 
means. He may be openly and somewhat unpleasantly aggres- 
sive, or he may trust to influences of a more conciliatory 
character. We cannot suppose that in either case his efforts 
will be particularly acceptable to those whom it is intended to 
‘‘annex.” We have heard a good deal of the kindly feelings 
entertained by the Cornish Dissenters to the Bishop, and when 
The Times suggested that there were some who could not forget 
the sweeping accusations brought against them in the late 
Episcopal manifesto, a ‘‘ Cornishman ”’ at once replied that it 
was only the Congregationalists and Baptists, who were the 
hereditary enemies of all ecclesiastical institutions, who 
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cherished any such unreasonable feeling. As for these 
wretched Congregationalists, the ‘“‘Cornishman” seems to 
consider them as hostes humani—or at all events ecclesiastici— 
generis. Of course the Bishop dislikes them, and his private 
verdict would evidently be, ‘Serve them right too.” But 
Wesleyans are of an entirely different calibre. Be it so. Still 
we fancy that even they would object to the process of extinc- 
tion, however painless the methods employed in it. They have 
been the great workers in Cornwall, and it requires a consider- 
able stretch of credulity to believe that they will be satisfied to 
see their influence undermined, even though those by whom 
this is done lavish honeyed compliments upon their work in the 
past, and assure them that John Wesley was the most loyal 
and noble of Churchmen, and that the bishops and clergy who 
opposed and sometimes even persecuted him were egregiously 
mistaken. It must be said, however, that this pleasant lan- 
guage of compliment is not that which has always been 
employed. We have heard of very strong utterances by the 
“ Canon-Missioner,” but these are of slight significance when 
compared with a sentence in the address of the Bishop to the 
Diocesan Conference of 1881. Speaking of the special service 
which his Church has to render in Cornwall, he says : 


There are the girland boy who, by barbarian pre-Christian tribal 
custom, are still allowed, without loss of reputation, to anticipate mar- 
riage, and that not among the lowest of the people only. Other forms of 
religion have failed to create a shadow of modesty, a blush of shame, 
even in the parents. Have Churchpeople no purer righteousness to 
bring in? 

A suggestion more deliberately offensive or more narrowly 
bigoted could not easily have been penned. What the facts 
may be as to the custom referred to we know not, but the 
idea that any class of religionists would connive at it is an 
offence against truth as well ascharity. The ‘ Cornishman ” 
who appeared as the champion of the Bishop in The Times 
can hardly say that this is meant only for the Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, for he tells us, and truly enough, 
that they are not numerous in the county. It is the Metho- 
dists who are influential among the classes on which the 
censure must chiefly fall, and we certainly require some 
other evidence beside the general statements of anonymous 
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newspaper correspondents to make us believe that they 
will regard such an imputation as an evidence of friendship. 
But what can the Bishop mean? We have sometimes seen 
similar suggestions, as, for example, some remarks of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s as to Scotland; but itis hard to understand 
that any bishop, however satisfied of the exclusive claims of 
his own Church to the apostolical succession, can believe that 
it has succeeded also to a ‘‘diviner rule of rightoousness.” 
As regards Cornwall, it cannot be forgotten that such war as 
has been waged against this custom has been carried on by 
the Methodists. They may have failed to break down the 
influence of a “barbarian pre-Christian tribal custom” so 
entirely as they could have wished; but if they have not 
completely succeeded it is due, not to the absence of the 
‘‘diviner rule,” but to the presence of the strong human 
passions against which they have had to contend. Sec- 
tarianism must, indeed, have passed almost into a craze when 
it is suggested that there is some difference in our several 
churches in their respective testimonies against flagrant im- 
morality. 

This seems to us, after all, a more flagrant offence against 
courtesy than the attack on the Liberation Society to which 
The Times gave such prominence. The entire passage has 
not been quoted. It has reference to the work of Church 
defence, in which Mr. Mason, brother of the ‘‘ Canon-Mis- 
sioner,” has been engaged, and which the Liberation Society 
at all events has no reason to regret. After speaking of this” 
gentleman’s lectures, the Bishop proceeds: 





When I see the crafty forgeries and miles of printed falsities which 
are rolled out and about by our self-appointed would-be deliverers, it is 
time we spoke out. When I see the Church taunted with deriving its 
‘ spiritualities ” from secular hands, it is time that we explained to the 
ignorant that “ spiritualities ” and ‘‘ temporalities ” are only two old terms 
for different sources of income. When I see ‘ tithes” systematically 
represented as taxes on tenants, or as taxes at all, it is time to point out to 
the ignorant (however obvious to ourselves) that their diversion would 
make no difference to the occupier; and it is time, too, that Church land- 
lords did what the law even suggests they should do to remove even the 
semblance of this fiction. 


It is doubtless extremely kind of the Bishop and his 
lecturers or ‘‘ missioners ” to give explanations for the benefit 
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of the ignorant, but it is not polite, nor do we think it wise, 
in him to describe the statements of others who look at the 
question at issue from an entirely different standpoint as 
“forgeries” or ‘‘ falsities.”” His declarations may be taken 
by his clergy as ex cathedré utterances; but it does not at all 
follow that the payers of tithes will readily admit that tithes 
are not taxes, or that the burden falls upon the occupier; and 
to brand those who assert a contrary opinion as liars does 
not advance the interests of truth, nor does it secure any 
sympathy for the cause on whose behalf such language is 
employed. No one whose opinion is worth a straw would 
endorse such a reckless accusation, while numbers will regard 
it as a sign that the Bishop feels he is fighting a losing battle. 
Certain it is that he must adopt a different tone at Lambeth 
if he is to take such a position as that which Archbishop Tait 
occupied. The worst service that can be done him by his 
friends is for them to try and persuade themselves and him, 
as the Rector of Duloe has done, that the late Primate used 
expressions quite as objectionable as those by which the Bishop 
of Truro has given such offence. Perhaps the best proof that 
it was not so is the fact that no offence was taken with Dr. 
Tait, and there certainly is no a priori reason why that should 
have been resented in the Bishop of Truro which escaped notice 
in the late Archbishop of Canterbury. But the difference is 
manifest enough. Dr. Tait would have objected to certain 
views of the Liberation Society as much as Dr. Benson ; but 
while he condemned them as errors, he would never have 
spoken of them as “‘ forgeries” and “ falsities.” It is a pity 
the Bishop has not seen fit to withdraw his offensive epithets, 
or at all events that he has not allowed his letters to Mr. 
Fuller, the Congregational minister of Truro, to be pub- 
lished. Our controversies ought not to be needlessly embit- 
tered by the introduction of such elements as these. By all 
means let Dr. Benson or any other man expose the errors of 
Dissenters with what trenchancy he is able to command, but 
let him not forget that there is a wide line of distinction 
between a difference in opinion or in mode of statement, and a 
moral offence, such as is involved in the circulation of falsities. 

But a more important question for the Anglican Church 
than even the attitude which the new Archbishop is likely 
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to take towards Nonconformity is his probable relation to 
the parties within the Establishment itself. That the eccle- 
siastical tendencies of Dr. Benson are very different from 
those of his predecessor is, we suppose, beyond all question. 
There is a passage in the same address to the Diocesan 
Conference in which the attack on the Liberation Society 
is found, which may at first sight seem to be in harmony 
with the catholic spirit of the late Primate. In a brief 
allusion to the subject of ‘‘ Home Reunion,” he says, ‘‘ The 
thought of true union with them for whom Christ died and 
lives! the vision of Eden is to the true Churchman pale and 
cold and colourless in comparison.” This is a strong utter- 
ance of Christian charity, but its value depends on the true 
conception of Christian union, about which there is this out- 
burst of feeling. Is it the fellowship of friendly churches, or 
is it the absorption of all communities in the ‘‘ Holy Catholic 
Church’? The former was Dr. Tait’s view, the latter is the 
High Church theory. It is that of the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
there is every reason to suppose it is that of his late Chancellor 
and friend. Thus, in the sentences following that quoted, he 
speaks of 


The near approaches (formerly incredible) to each other of the Scoitish 
Episcopal and Established Presbyterian Churches. When we think of 
their history, so ennobled and so stained, so inveterate on both sides and 
s0 heroic, and mark their attitude to-day, the hardest man may believe 
that it is no will of God that any devotion and faith should war for ever 
against faith and devotion—or the Folds of the Flock stand “like cliffs 
that have been rent asunder” and “dreary seas flow between” them 
hopelessly and unalterably. 


To what does all this point? Our Presbyterian friends 
have learned a lesson they are not likely soon to forget from 
the revelation of the High Church view of their Church, as 
given in Bishop Wilberforce’s “ Diary.””’ Mr. Donald McLeod 
has replied with becoming spirit, but in a style which cer- 
tainly does not suggest the probability or possibility of the 
union of the two churches. A wilder dream, indeed, never 
flitted across ecclesiastical imagination; and yet it is hard to 
believe that the Bishop contemplated the recognition of the 
Presbyterian Church, despite the expression, remarkable as 
coming from a High Churchman, of the “Folds of the Flock.” 
The ‘‘ catholic” theory, as we understand it, recognizes only 
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one fold as the true Church of Christ, and would have all 
gathered into it. The future of Dr. Benson, and in some 
degree of the Church over which he is to preside, will depend 
very much on the manner in which he treats this theory. If it 
be regarded as only a “‘pious opinion,” for the enforcement of 
which the times are not favourable, and which must be modified 
to meet circumstances, the threatening forecasts may be falsi- 
fied. If, on the contrary, the doctrine of Sancroft or of Laud 
is to be revived, a stern and determined resistance, full of peril 
to the security of the Establishment, will come from others 
besides Nonconformists. The sneering tolerance which a 
certain class of politicians at present extend to sacerdotal- 
ism would be exchanged for a very different attitude as soon 
as it was understood that it had become formidable in 
consequence of its having a representative in the seat of 
Augustine. 

We have seen the Primate described as “‘ very High Church 
but not Ritualist,” and those who employ the expression seem 
to find some comfort in its negative part. We fail to discover 
it. Ritualism is, after all, a mere accident, and, as it appears 
to us, a very weak and puerile accident of the system. The man 
who has done more for the revival of medievalism in this country 
than any of his contemporaries, Cardinal Newman cared nothing 
about it. Romish priests themselves do not attach to it any of 
that tremendous significance with which our Ritualist clergy 
have surrounded it. It is the sign of weakness rather than 
of strength, and we show ourselves as puerile as those who 
fancy that the character of a religious service is affected by the 
colour of the vestment of the officiating minister, or the 
esthetic and musical surroundings of the ceremony, if we are 
undisturbed by the inculcation of High Church doctrines, pro- 
vided it is not accompanied by the symbolic ritual. What 
it means is that the authority of the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church ” 
is maintained in its most exclusive form, and with it the mystic 
sanctity of priest and sacrament, but that it is not thought 
necessary to adopt the “ outward and visible sign” by which 
they shall be exhibited to the world. If the Archbishop is not 
a Ritualist himself, he, as a High Churchman, must be ex- 
pected to treat even the extreme section of his own school with 
indulgence. This he has already done, and may be expected 
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to do again. His preaching in All Saints’ Church, Clifton—a 
church in which the Bishop of the diocese would not officiate 
because of the Ritualistic lawlessness of its incumbent—was a 
very strong measure, not tempered with grace by the manner in 
which it was done. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol was 
a prelate of higher standing, as well as an older man, and his 
wishes were entitled to respect from his colleagues. On the 
contrary, his statement of the facts, which ought to have been 
sufficient to prevent the Bishop of Truro from taking further 
action in the matter, was simply met by a telegram. ‘Is it 
your express desire that I should not preach at All Saints’, 
Clifton? Please telegraph. Answer paid.” And when Dr. 
Ellicott, with becoming dignity, simply referred to his previous 
communication, there came another message—“‘I may not 
preach anywhere in your diocese without your consent. Will 
you be so good as to give your consent to my preaching at All 
Saints’, Clifton, on Friday next? Answer paid.” Of course 
Gloucester and Bristol did not prohibit, and Truro had the 
satisfaction of encouraging a lawless incumbent in opposition 
to his own diocesan. The spectacle was not a desirable one, 
and the whole transaction may, as an able evening review 
intimates, justify ‘‘ misgivings as to Dr. Benson’s tact and 
self-control.” So long as it was only the Liberation Society 
which was assailed, there was merely regret at his in- 
discretion, but if bishops are to be handled in this fashion, 
there is evident want of ‘‘ tact and self-control.” Letus hope 
that the deepened sense of responsibility which the Primacy 
must bring with it will act asa sufficient restraining force. 
His Lordship is much more than a scholar. -He has in him 
something of the ability of the statesman, and understands the 
value of tact and moderation. If the ecclesiastic temper is not 
too strong within him, he may yet disappoint the apprehen- 
sions which some feel in relation to his Primacy. 
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PRESBYTERIANISM, 
I. 


The Catholic Presbyterian for January contains an article so 
liberal in tone, and so full of counsels of wisdom, by which all 
churches may profit, that we feel sure our readers will be 
grateful to us for bringing it under their notice. It is from 
the pen of Dr. Howard Crosby, an eminent American divine, 
and the fact that its remarks apply primarily to the American 
Presbyterians gives them additional freshness. The following 
is a warning against the idolatry of forms of Church govern- 
ment, in the great principles of which we heartily concur. 
Where the living soul is not, it is of very secondary impor- 
tance what the outward form maybe. On the other hand, we 
should maintain that the form may help either to encourage 
or to repress the true spirit, and it is because we believe Con- 
gregationalism peculiarly fitted to minister to its healthy 
development that our attachment to it is so devoted. We 


should attach no value to the popular government if there was 
the absence of spiritual life. 


‘We Presbyterians are in the same condemnation with others when 
we seek to prove the scriptural character of our Church by our con- 
formity to the Scripture model of Church government, and exhibit the 
Ephesian elders as the warrant of our genuineness—nay, more, we are 
in the same condemnation when we hold up the Westminster Confession 
as our distinguishing banner, and show its perfect harmony with Scrip- 
ture. The original form of government and the correct creed may be 
maintained by a perverted Church. They may form a shell around a 
worm-eaten kernel. It were better to belong to a Church that has a 
novel form of government and a defective creed, but which maintains 
a spiritual life in Christ, than to belong to a Church with an apostolic 
system and a perfect creed, which has lost the spirit of our Lord. Hence, 
on looking at our Presbyterian Church, and endeavouring to satisfy our- 
selves of its Divine authorization and right, we are to leave all external 
order and profession out of the account, and turn our attention to the 
consideration of the spiritual life. We hold that churches have gone 
astray, and have made that moral shipwreck by emphasizing the external 
signs. Even so far has this error led, that in some cases it has set 
Antichrist on the throne of Christ, as Head of the Church. The Con- 
quering Hero on the white horse has become the fearful rider of the 
livid horse, and his name is Death. Christ is no longer looked to for 
His orders, but another occupies His place, and from him, the bold 
usurper, comes the directing word to the so-called Church of God. This 
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utmost stretch of antagonism to the Saviour and His grace has de- 
veloped within the Church, and its prompting element was the externalism 
which treated the Church of God, the heavenly kingdom, as an earthly 
kingdom, with its offices of emolument and its material wealth. The 
Church paid no heed to the warning so often repeated by the Lord and 
His apostles, and became the slave of external regularity and human 
system. The same danger has beset the Reformed Churches, which 
were formed in a spiritual revolt from the carnal grossness of a corrupt 
organization. Strength was sought, not in the Spirit, but in human 
government—in ecclesiastical law, in vigorous uniformity. Shibboleth 
separated Christians, and each party built up a carnal wall to protect 
the spiritual treasure. The old error had its old result. Cold, dead 
churches were multiplied under orthodox flags, and the world looked on 
and could not see the difference between Zion and any other hill. The 
Reformed Church had a name to live and was dead. The Medieval 
Church had tried the human form of an autocracy, and the Reformed 
Churches tried the human form of oligarchies or republics, but in each 
case the governmental force was not the Spirit of God. Antichrist was 
present in making human authority the ultimate arbiter of the Church’s 
life. The true Church in all this time was to be found to human eyes 
in a fragmentary condition, hidden in corners, where they that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another. 

It is vain to look for a historic Chureh—that is, a Church whose history 
can be traced by the outward connections of organization. The 
kingdom of God did not come with observation, neither has it advanced 
with observation. Church histories are secular histories, touching the 
Church here and there, but giving no history at all of the Church of 
Christ. Mr. Green has followed a true principle when, in writing the 
History of England, he has turned his shoulder on the kings and 
followed the conduct of tle people in the different ages. Analogously 
to this, the true Church history will not treat of bishops and popes and 
councils and edicts, but of the spiritual life of the humble children of 
God. Church history should be a transcript of the heavenly record, 
and not a catalogue of earthly ambitions, envies, and deceits. That 
the Church has an outward form we admit, but this outward form should 
be wholly subservient to the inward spirit. It should be as plastic 
as the needs of that spirit require. 


IT. 


In the following passage Dr. Crosby points out the perils 
of certain tendencies, which, if we are rightly informed, are 
more prevalent in America than they are here, but which are 
manifest enough among ourselves. He speaks of them as 
having their place in Presbyterian churches, but they are in 
others as well. It is not to be supposed that there will be 
absolute agreement as to all the illustrations given, but the 
writer certainly suggests a serious view of certain subjects 
which ought not lightly to be dismissed. 
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There are to-day in our Presbyterian churches seeds which, if nurtured, 
will prove to be poisonous plants in the garden of tha Lord. Men contrive 
new methods to catch the public ear, to arouse enthusiasm, and to 
devise means of evangelization, and then in their evident piety get the 
ready endorsement of leaders in the Church, until it becomes an appa- 
rent attack upon religion to withstand these new methods. So oppo- 
sition is silenced, and these novelties bring the truth into contempt, and 
confirm infidelity on every side. The first week of the year is seized 
upon as a week for special prayer. The idea comes from a foreign 
mission station, and from the holiest of Christian workers. It is of 
course responded to by the zealous brethren everywhere. And so man’s 
holy week is appended to God’s fifty-two holy days, and the false thought 
that there is a special virtue in the coincidence of prayer becomes 
stereotyped. All history shows us that the creation of human holy time 
always derogates from the Divine holy time, and the concert notion of 
prayer introduces an cme that i aie the apie of faith. 

* * x nk 

Alas for these sis asain How hey lure Christians to all 
sorts of unchristian schemes! They are the excuses for Church fairs, 
and Churcb raffles, and Church puppet-shows. They are the excuses 
for pulpit buffoonery, for sensational advertising, and for a degrading 
subserviency to a godless daily press. When will the Church rise to 
the level of its Divine dignity, and trust its blessed Lord and Head for 
all that it needs in His own ordained way ? When will it cease to 
approve of any scheme or method which shocks the common mind and 
secularizes religion, and to salve over the inconsistency or enormity by 
enlarging on the worldly success or the immaculate orthodoxy that 
issues from it or is connected with it? Of what avail is success if it 
kill the Church’s purity ; and of what avail is orthodoxy of creed if it be 
proclaimed by a harlequin diverting the populace ? 

It is a common thing to hear these follies defended by those who 
ought to know better. with an enumeration of the additions made to the 
Church by their means! as if the ends would justify the means; as if 
all sorts of slang and vulgarity and irreverence were legitimate in the 
Church, if only it helped to increase the Church roll! A minister may 
joke about the awful themes of hell and the judgment, may cause a 
laugh at his witty allusions to the arch enemy of souls, and may talk 
with horrid familiarity of the Divine Majesty, and still be held in good 
and regular standing, because, forsooth, he is converting many. What 
kind of conversion, pray, must that be which is recognized as such by 
such unworthy ministers? Is not personal popularity and financial pros- 
perity the real end sought for by all this ecclesiastical tomfoolery ? 


III. 


The author insists strongly on the spiritual character of 
Presbyterianism. We have no desire to dispute it, but there 
are other systems of which the observations that follow are 
equally true. On this side the Atlantic the term ‘‘ Puritan,” or 

VOL. XII. 9 
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‘* Methodist,” is exposed to the “intense disgust” with which 
we are told the name of “Presbyterian” is regarded in 
America. 


With the vain world it means everything that is gloomy, frowning at 
the world’s pleasures, and sternly proclaiming duty to God. This is but 
the world’s interpretation of a faithful walk before God. We see at a 
glance what it means. It means a holiness of life that will not compro- 
mise with sin, either for emolument or for pleasure. It means a life that 
puts God first and everything else afterward. Of course this looks gloomy 
to the thoughtless multitude. The Methodist is almost the only other who 
shares with the Presbyterian this testimony to his faithfulness to God. 
There is surely something peculiarly commendatory in this hatred of Satan. 
A Church that the world likes must be very far from God. Antichrist has 
two characteristics, the wielding of physical power, and alliance with the 
world. -As the second characteristic is manifested in any Church, its anti- 
Christian character is recognized by the godless, and they show it their 
favour, which, if accepted, is fatal. Antichrist grows out of the bosom of 
the Church. It does not come from without. It is the development of 
worldliness in the people of God, and hence judgment will begin at the 
house of God. Presbyterianism has never been accused of worldliness. 
Its reputation runs altogether the other way. No accusation of Anti- 
christ could ever for a moment be laid at its door. The world be- 
lieves it to be unworldly, and in its usual way has caricatured this 
unworldliness into a hatred of innocent and righteous enjoyments. ... 

But besides the determined attitude of the Presbyterian Church in 
denouncing public sins and in avoiding all connivance at worldly vices, 
there is a sign of its Divine character which is perhaps more conclusive 
than even these, inasmuch as it is almost unique. I refer to its Christian 
breadth. It admits to its communion every one who gives evidence of 
conversion. He may be Methodist in his Arminian views, Baptist as to 
the mode of baptism, Congregational in his preferences of Church 
government, Episcopal in his views of the sacraments. He may have 
adopted any theory of inspiration or of the future state, yet he is 
welcomed into the Presbyterian Church if only he gives evidence of a 
renewed heart and a humble trust in his Divine Saviour for salvation. I 
say, “Christian breadth.” There is an wnehristian breadth in some 
churches which is not at all ‘unique.’ A man may believe anything 
and be anything, and yet be a member of them. The Presbyterian 
Church is unique in demanding evidence of being truly Christ’s through 
penitence and faith, and yet asking nothing more. The Congregational 
Churches have long creeds which must be assented to by each member ; 
the Methodist Churches even add a series of pledges regarding the out- 
ward actions of life ; other churches demand ecclesiastical mint, anise, 
and cumin, all of which narrow the fold and keep out some of the 
Lord’s sheep. The Presbyterian Church holds that its ministry should 
have clear and uniform ideas on all the important truths of revelation. 
They are the teachers. But it holds that the people who commune at 
the Lord’s Table are pupils, and need not have these qualifications so 
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insisted on for the ministry—nay, that it would be unchristian to demand 
them of applicants for the communion. The love of Christ is to be the 
one distinguishing token of membership. It is this fact that renders 
Presbyterians the most liberal Christians in their associations with 
others. They have no separating shibboleth to test other Christians by, 
and in using which to repel the most. The prelatist applies the touch- 
stone of orders and apostolic grace by actual succession, and if a 
Christian is not in connection with these external scaffoldings he is 
rejected or ignored as among the profane. The Baptist has an equal 
grasp on the beggarly elements of this world, and applies his test of 
immersion like a pagan rather than a Christian, and sweeps away from 
all communion the faithful children of God who follow not him. The 
Methodist has built up his methods, and loses all practical sympathy 
with those believers who cannot enjoy them. He does not actually 
cut them off from fellowship, as do the others, but he manages to make 
fellowship quite a difficult matter. The Presbyterian Church alone puts 
up no barrier against acknowledged piety, but welcomes all such to its 
bosom. Its exclusiveness is only that of the New Testament. It would 
exclude only those who do not love and serve the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
permits any difference of creed or conduct that does not militate against 
the possession of a Christian faith. Where it sees the work of the Holy 
Spirit, it cannot shut the door. 


$000 


EVOLUTION AND THE EVANGELICAL FAITH.* 


Tue word Evolution represents a phase of thought with which 
all public religious teachers have got to reckon. It may be 
also said that some of these are exceedingly puzzled to know 
how in this matter their account stands. And the uncertainty 
they feel is not a matter personal to themselves. It reacts 
upon their public work. How can a man give out his Evan- 
gelical doctrine with the old emphasis if some voice within is 
continually suggesting, “‘ After all has not the bottom been 
knocked out of this?” And the position becomes still more 
complicated if his hearer, haunted by the same suspicions, 
says to himself, as he listens to exhortations to faith and 
good works, ‘‘ This is all very well, but what about Darwin ?” 
With this condition of things existing it must be evident to 
every far-seeing man that a clearly ascertained and firm 

* The substance of the following was delivered as an address at the 


London Congregational Board. It is now reproduced, as far as possible, 
in the words then used. 
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position on these matters is one of the foremost religious 
needs of the time. It is, after all, of little use our pressing 
the world in front by evangelistic and aggressive effort if we. 
have any sort of idea that an enemy is creeping up behind, 
who will by-and-by seize upon our capital and paralyze us at 
the centre of operations. It will perhaps be of some service 
if we are enabled to show that after all has been said and 
done our capital is perfectly safe, and that we need intermit. 
none of our operations in front from fear of any enemy behind. 

In dealing with the topic our first business will be to state 
with the utmost brevity the views of the two leading schools 
of English Evolutionists, and then to indicate the bearing of 
these views on the fundamental positions of the Evangelical 
faith. It will be seen at once that there is a certain limita- 
tion of view here. In confining ourselves to the English 
Evolutionists we are leaving out certain continental state- 
ments of the theory (of which Haeckel may be taken as the 
leading exponent) which include Atheistic Materialism as part 
of the position. We have two reasons for this. First, one 
cannot do everything at once, and our business now is with 
Evolution, and not with Atheism. And secondly, because the 
atheistic theory, though it has had here as well as on the 
continent the hesitating patronage of some eminent names, 
is, in our view, too monstrous and utterly self-stultifying to 
live long. Germany is finding that out, and having got into 
the middle of the tunnel of Materialism, is now beginning to 
see daylight on the other side. To believe that, in the final 
result, matter is the author of mind, or, to put it con- 
cretely, that it is not the carpenter who made the table, but 
the table that made the carpenter, is a feat that requires men 
to stand on their heads rather than on their understanding— 
a posture which noman can keep up with comfort for very long. 
The dictum of Victor Hugo on this point is worth quoting. 
‘The Infinite would not be the Infinite, the All would not be 
the All, unless it contained a Personality, and that Personality 
is God.” 

To come, then, without further delay, to the position of Dr. 
Darwin and those who with more or less variation have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. His theory may be stated in a sen- 
tence, for I presume we are all more or less familiar with it. 
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It is that the existing forms of plant and animal life in the 
world have been produced, not, as was formerly supposed, by 
a succession of distinct creative acts, but by a process of 
gradual development, the lower working up to the higher, a 
process acting through sexual selection and the struggle for 
existence. These views were put forward by Darwin in his 
celebrated work ‘‘ The Origin of Species.” His theory as to 
the relation of man to the other forms of life was formulated 
with greater distinctness in his later work, ‘‘ The Descent of 
Man,” in which he argues that we are what we are and where 
we are in the scale of creation owing to the operation of the 
same laws of Evolution. So far Darwin. But thisis not the 
only scheme which claims our attention. While Darwin was 
pursuing the investigations which led him to these conclu- 
sions, another distinguished Englishman, Dr. Wallace, was on 
the same track. Every student of history is familiar with 
the phenomenon of a great formative idea striking the minds 
of different men at the same time, We remember how Pascal 
in France was at work on the problem of gravitation, not 
knowing that another thinker on this side of the Channel was 
beforehand with him in that vast generalization. It is the 
first ray of dawn striking the topmost peaks of human thought 
at the same time. But Wallace’s theory differs from Darwin’s 
in this important particular—that while the latter believes in a 
continual development without a break in the movement from 
the lowest to the highest forms of life, the former maintains 
that the history of life on this planet cannot be explained by 
development alone, but that in the ascent there are certain 
breaks which can only be explained by the coming in at stated 
periods of a creative Power from without. One such break, 
he would say, is found in the introduction of life first of all 
into the planet, and another in the appearance of man upon 
the scene. 

Now before dealing specifically with the points involved in 
these statements and the relation of them separately to the 
Evangelical faith, a word may be said as to the attitude we 
should assume with reference to all these questions. While 
it would be mere fatuity on our part toignore them or to pass 
ever them with an assumed indifference, it would nevertheless 
be equally absurd to go into anything like a panic about them. 
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The Christian Church has, as a rule, shown to least advantage 
when dealing with new forms of thought. When she has 
gone forth on her true mission, bearing the cross, exhibiting 
the glory of Christ, denying herself, seeking the lost sheep 
that she may find it, she has attained the utmost height of 
the sublime. Asa rule, when she has gone heresy-hunting, 
she has reached the opposite end of the scale—the ridiculous, 
Did the Church of the Middle Ages gain anything by burning 
Giordano Bruno, or by compelling Galileo to recant and say 
what he knew was wrong? We look back with pity upon an 
age which feared religion would come to an end if a man 
were allowed to say that the earth went round the sun. 
Let us beware lest a coming generation pities in us the 
exhibition of a similar narrowness. 

Looking, then, at these scientific positions, not in the spirit 
of panic, but with clear, wide-open eyes, it appears to us that 
two things may be plainly discerned. First, that Evolution, 
in the Darwinian theory of it, is a long way yet from being 
established. There are enormous difficulties in the way of 
its acceptance by an unprejudiced mind. One need only refer 
to such points as the sterility of hybrids and the great gaps 
in the geological records as illustrations. But the second 
thing is—and to that the main stress of the following argu- 
ment will be directed—that, supposing the theory were proved 
up to the hilt, and had in the name of fact and common 
sense to be admitted by us all (truly a big supposition) yet 
the foundations of genuine Evangelical religion would be 
where they were before, unshaken and untouched. 

Can that be shown? Let us see. 

The Bible begins with a history of Creation. It is not a 
scientific history. It is a mere sketch, intended evidently as 
the introduction to another history, which, indeed, is the main 
subject of the Book, the history of Redemption. But is it 
not a marvellous thing, may we not say a miraculous thing, 
that this opening chapter, written in the age it was, in a style 
fitted to the comprehension of the rudest minds, gives us such 
a statement of things as the latest-proved conclusions of 
modern science can in nowise contradict ? What have we in 
that chapter? First, there is the representation of a form- 
less void, huge forces, storming and clashing in the darkness. 
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Then comes the picture of a gradual settling down of things, 
the condensation of vapours into water, the distinct separa- 
tion between sea and dry land. After that come the lowest 
forms of plant life working up to the lower and then the 
higher forms of animal life, until we have the culmination of 
the whole in the appearance of man upon the scene. But 
this is geology as well as Scripture. The difference between 
this and the latest researches is one mainly of form. It is 
the difference between a poetic utterance and the dry detail of 
the scientific treatise. And if any one would pin us down to 
a specific point here, and ask us, for instance, to compare the 
story of the appearance of man as given in Genesis with the 
theory of that appearance in “ The Descent of Man,” our con- 
tention would be that there is no necessary contradiction 
between the two. Supposing we were compelled by the weight 
of evidence to accept Darwin’s hypothesis, and to believe that 
man, as to his physical nature, developed up to his present 
form out of Ascidians, Catarrhine monkeys, and the like, how 
does that stand related to the Mosaic account? They both 
state that man’s bodily form has come from the dust of the 
ground ; but Darwin adds that it has come thence by a long 
and circuitous route, and the details of this, as not being in 
the purpose of its narrative, are omitted in Scripture. The 
difference is one of omission, and not of contradiction. 

We are, however, approaching a more momentous point 
when we come to deal with the relation of these theories to 
the history and doctrine of Redemption. It is here especially 
that the note of alarm has been sounded by Christian 
thinkers. Not long ago an eminent religious teacher stated 
within our hearing that if Evolution were proved true, the 
Evangelical faith, which had the doctrine of the fall of man for 
its basis, must come to the ground; for Evolution and the 
Fall were flatly contradictory each of the other. Looking at 
these points from a totally different theological position, the 
well-known American writer, Dr. Wendell Holmes, has said 
of them substantially the same thing. ‘‘ Science,” says he, 
“teaches us that man has been continually rising in the 
scale of being. The orthodox theology declares that his his- 
tory commences with a tremendous fall. One of these must 
be wrong.” 
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Is that a logical conclusion? Must one of these theories 
push the other out in order to find standing room for itself ? 
In our opinion there is no such necessity. There is ample 
room for both. Let us see where. In the essay by Dr. 
Temple, Bishop of Exeter, which made so much noise at 
the time of its publication, on “ The Education of the Human 
Race,” he works out the idea, borrowed, we think, in the first 
instance, from Friedrich Schlegel, that the development of 
the human race as a whole proceeds on the same lines as the 
development of any single individual man. As a child he 
comes into the world a mere bundle of animal appetites and 
instincts. But he grows in all parts of his nature until, you 
cannot say exactly when or how, he has reached the plane of 
moral responsibility. He knows the difference between right 
and wrong; that is to say, he has been rising till he has 
reached this stage. But now having the power of moral 
choice, sooner or later he will exercise it the wrong way. He 
has risen to the capacity of falling, and fall he will. Here, 
then, is the history of the individual. We have first an 
upward movement, and then a moral catastrophe. Turn now 
to the human race as a whole. May we not say here, Ex 
uno disce omnes? Supposing the Darwinian theory were 
proved true, and we had to believe that man as to his physi- 
cal side had come up from a lower grade of being. The pro- 
cess has gone on until you get a selected pair who have 
reached the high plateau of a moral consciousness. They 
have come now to the true moral standpoint. They know 
good and evil, right and wrong. There has come to them a 
true moral nature, and that veritably is the image of God; 
and now, having this moral nature, they will exercise it. And 
here, putting theological dogma out of the question for the 
time, can we not say, as a mere matter of fact, that 
sometime or other, somehow or other, they chose wrongly ? 
There was a moral collapse. The history of the race is of that 
fact one long illustration. We have now advanced to this 
point. If Science imperiously demands that we should hold 
her theory of a continuous rise as the history of man in the 
world, we can say, ‘‘ Well, prove your point, and when it is 
proved we shall not be afraid of accepting it.” When, on the 
other hand, Scripture commences human history proper with 
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a story of spiritual loss and disaster, we see nothing in our 
admissions to science to prevent our accepting that also. 

We are now in a position from which we can survey the 
whole length and breadth of Evangelical doctrine. What is that 
doctrine ? In our view its foundation is in the fact that man 
needs Christ. That he was made to need Christ. ‘“ We are 
complete in Him.” Had there been no moral collapse, man, 
by the very structure of his being, would have been incomplete 
apart from the indwelling Word. As the planets are made 
to revolve round a central sun, are complete in that sun, in 
whose light and warmth they have life, so we are planets 
revolving round a central orb. Christ is the Sun of our 
soul. Upon that central fact of our life comes this other, 
that man has fallen ; that his moral nature has been warped 
and alienated, and needs to be reclaimed. The Evangelical 
faith holds that for this work a Divine Redemption and a 
Divine Redeemer are needed. Left to himself man gravitates 
downward, and if he is to be uplifted it must be from a Power 
above and beyond him. Opening now the Scriptures the 
Evangelical faith affirms that in Jesus Christ and His work 
therein set forth, we have the Redeemer and the Redemp- 
tion; that in His life and death, His resurrection and ascen- 
sion, in the baptism of the Holy Spirit and the establishment 
of the Christian Church, we have the machinery and the 
forces needful to bring man back to righteousness and God, 
and to develop all the possibilities of his spiritual nature. 
Here we have the fundamental principles of the faith of 
Christ’s people in every age, and can we say, if modern 
Science makes good her extremest positions, that of that 
faith she will have robbed us of one jot or one tittle ? 

It will be noted, however, that the foregoing observa- 
tions have been based upon an extreme supposition. We 
have been arguing as though the doctrine of Evolution we had 
to face and make terms with was necessarily the full length 
one of Darwin, with its unbroken ascent in the history of life, 
and its inclusion of man in that ascent. But it may be well 
to remember that there is a struggle for existence amongst 
different theories of Evolution, and that if one survives as the 
fittest it may much more probably be that of Wallace than 
that of Darwin. In that case science gives us a doctrine 
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which not only fully harmonizes with Scripture, but is in 
itself a wonderful illustration of it. 

The story of a gradual development broken in upon at suc- 
cessive periods by Divine interferences, is exactly the Bible 
account of what has happened in that period of time which 
comes within the scope of its history. What is that history ? 
After. its opening scenes, describing man’s first appearance 
and his fall, we have a period in which he seems to be left to 
work out his own problem. Then comes a break in the call 
of Abraham and the choice of his house as a representative 
race. Another period of upward movement follows, broken at 
length by the legation of Moses and the setting up of the 
Judaic system. Then onward and upward through the times 
of prophets, kings, psalmists, until after these ages of pre- 
paration we get the grandest of all the Divine interferences 
in the incarnation and work of Jesus, and the founding of the 
Christian Church through the baptism of Pentecost. We 
to-day are in the midst of another of these periods of slow 
and gradual movement. But what would a scientific observer, 
who has taken into his view the facts just stated, be disposed 
to predict from them? Would not his view be, and that on 
strictly scientific grounds, that this era would come to a close 
as the others had done, and that the close of this era would 
mean the ushering in of another, in which man would rise to 
a still higher stage and receive fresh revelations from God ? 
But what is that but putting in another way, and arriving at 
by another road, the very doctrine which Scripture every- 
where affirms, and the belief of which has been the hope of 
the Church in every age, that the Son of man shall come in 
His glory and establish a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein shall dwell righteousness ? 

It will be gathered, then, from the foregoing observations 
that, in our view at least, the Church of Christ has nothing 
to fear, but perhaps much to learn, from the phase of thought 
represented by the word Evolution. This theory, or rather 
group of theories, while it may lead us to emphasize the truth 
about man’s relationship, on the one side, to the beast of the 
earth and to the stones of the field, will take absolutely 
nothing from the grounds of belief in his higher and spiritual 
relationships. His unique position in the universe will stand 
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out more clearly defined and more impressively delineated. 
While, on one hand, we may see him reaching down through 
his physical side to the very dust of the earth ; on the other, 
through his spiritual nature and affinities, he is reaching up 
through all spheres of being till he touches the very throne of 
God. 

With the clearer light which is coming upon the separate 
spheres and mutual relationships of science and faith, the 
spasm of dread which seized the Church when these views 
were first promulgated will be seen to have been a momentary 
and needless phasis of experience, and in the coming time the 
preachers of Christ and His salvation will work, as perhaps 
they have never done before, with an enthusiasm born of 
absolute and triumphant conviction, believing that when 
Science has said her last word and carried out her last pro- 
cess, the Gospel they have in their hands remains as the key 
to the solution of the problem of humanity, and as the one 
hope of the sin-burdened soul. J. BRIERLEY. 


net 


THE ECLECTIC CLUB. 


[Preratory Nore.—Our “ Eclectic Club” consists of a number of friends, 
all of whom are interested in public affairs and fond of canvassing 
them in their ever-changing aspects. Some are keen politicians, others 
are more attracted by the movements of theological thought, others 
watch with a special vigilance all ecclesiastical discussions. There is 
no formality either in the constitution of our club or in the arrange- 
ments for our meetings. It is of the essence of our association that 
we should have a talk, not a formal discussion. Elaborate speeches 
would not be tolerated, and the more free and spontaneous the utter- 
ances the better do they correspond to the ideal of our meeting.] 


Tue club met, as it happened, a night or two after the 
announcement that the state of Mr. Gladstone’s health 
would prevent his visit to Midlothian, and, as might be ex- 
pected, this formed the topic of conversation. So far as 
expressions of kindly feeling and sympathy with the veteran 
statesman thus balked in his purpose of vindicating his policy 
both to his own constituents and the country, there was that 
unanimity which, to the honour of the nation, prevailed among 
all classes of responsible politicians. But they have felt the 
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influence of that marked change of sentiment which has been 
gradually developing itself, and which has been especially 
manifest since the collapse of the Opposition in the Autumn 
Session. But as soon as the conversation turned to questions 
of policy, of the state of parties, of the prospects of the 
coming session, and the effects of Mr. Gladstone’s enforced 
silence, the old differences of tendency, if not of opinion, 
were at once revealed. 

**No man,” said Trimmer, taking advantage of a pause in 
the general expressions of regret, “‘can have a higher esti- 
mate of Gladstone’s character and ability, or of the immense 
service he has rendered to the Libcral party, than I have, and 
yet had the abandonment of this Midlothian campaign been 
due to any cause but a failure of his personal health, I could 
not have affected any regret. The oratorical performances of 
our illustrious chief are very wonderful, but they are full of 
peril, especially in the present susceptible state of European 
opinion. A few words spoken in the excitement of a great 
public gathering may undo the effect of days and weeks of 
careful diplomacy. It may well be that Lord Granville will 
have the most reason to rejoice over the sudden check put 
upon the flood of rhetoric with which we were threatened.” 

*‘Impenitent still!” was the exclamation of Sydney, 
a passionate admirer of the Prime Minister. ‘‘ What 
you said in 1879 you seem ready to repeat now. A good 
many things have happened since then which might have 
made you suspect the wisdom of the talk in which you were 
so fond of. indulging at that time. I do not blame you, 
Trimmer, for there were others who ought to have known 
better who took the same course. I heard a curious story 
the other day of a gentleman, who has now an important 
office in the Ministry, who a very short time before the elec- 
tion of 1880 was declaiming in no measured terms against his 
present chief, and protesting that, if he became the leader of 
the party, he at least would never sit behind him. A Radical, 
who is still below the gangway, in conjunction with another 
friend, strongly protested against these views, but without 
producing any apparent impression. The next time these 
two loyal supporters of Mr. Gladstone, said his critic, was just 
after the accession of the Ministry, when this gallant ‘ free- 
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lance,’ who was only too ready to assail the ablest man of his 
party, had become one of his official colleagues.” 

‘* Ah!” broke in Fitzjohn, a two-thirds Liberal who fancied 
himself a connection of the Whig aristocracy, ‘that is only a 
striking illustration of that ‘ permeation’ to which the latest 
accession to the Cabinet attaches so much importance. By 
the way, is it the Whigs who are to permeate the Radicals, or 
the Radicals who are to permeate the Whigs?” 

‘“‘ As to that,” replied Sydney, “there can be little question. 
The Tories, having been duly educated by Lord Beaconsfield, 
made the constituencies democratic, and thereby dished the 
Whigs, having at the same time succeeded in dishing them- 
selves. The influence of the propertied classes was, in fact, 
destroyed by those who assumed to be par excellence the Con- 
servative party. I was never one of those who desired so 
sudden a change; but now that it has been accomplished, it 
would be worse than folly to treat it as of slight importance. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, in one of those thoughtful articles 
which distinguish it from ordinary party journals, with great 
subtlety and delicacy pointed the moral which our own Radi- 
cal politicians would be wise to draw from the singular apathy 
of the Parisian democracy to Gambetta. But, Fitzjohn, you 
have turned us off the track altogether. We were talking on 
the influence of Gladstone and his oratory, and Trimmer’s 
depreciatory suggestions in relation to them.” 

“Perhaps, after all,” said Robertson, who did not fre- 
quently take part in our conversations, but who never inter 
posed without making some valuable contribution to the 
subject, “‘ the subjects are not so remote as might at first 
appear. It appears to me that the unique position enjoyed 
by the Prime Minister prevents this question of the supremacy 
of one class of ideas or the other being of immediate im- 
portance. The policy of the Cabinet and of the party is the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, and, on the whole, it seems to me 
fortunate that it should be so. He is really the most Con- 
servative element in the Cabinet, and yet he inspires the 
greatest amount of popular enthusiasm. 

“IT do not quite understand you,” said Trimmer; “or, 
if I do, I entirely differ from you. Gladstone’s whole 
tendency is destructive. He seems to have little more 
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respect for the most venerable institutions of the country than 
for the trees he finds such an absurd delight in felling. 
What is worse, his destructiveness is so much the result of 
impulse, that it is impossible to calculate what direction it 
will take. He was possessed by an insane dream of a ring of 
independent nationalities in the Balkan provinces, and he 
immediately set to work to destroy our whole system of 
foreign policy, irritating the Turk and offending our old and 
faithful ally of Austria. He was disturbed by signs of dis- 
affection in Ireland, and forthwith undertook the overthrow of 
the Irish Church. But his crusade against landlords and his 
confiscation of their property during his present term of office 
beats everything. How you can talk of such a man as. being 
a Conservative force puzzles me.” 

‘Tt is,” replied Robertson, ‘‘ strictly true. - Of course I do 
not admit the correctness of your version of the distinctive 
points in his policy. Indeed, I should have thought that 
these well-worn platitudes have done so much service that 
they might safely be relegated to the ignominious grave in 
which repose such a multitude of false maxims and principles 
which The Times has from time to time palmed off upon 
English society.” 

“Don’t suppose,” growled Trimmer, ‘‘I get my opinions 
from The Times, or any other journal. I am only saying 
what numbers of moderate Liberals all over the country feel. 
Indeed, I am confident that if the vote of the House of 
Commons could be taken by ballot, there would be a majority 
even of the Liberal party in favour of my views.” 

‘The Times again, my dear fellow,” said Robertson. 
‘‘Perhaps it is The Times which gets its ideas from you. 
And yet that can hardly be, for it is tolerably clear that the 
distinguished politician whose engine it is takes good care 
that it shall express no views but his own. 

‘‘Pardon me. I am not so weak as to be a servile adherent 
of any journalist. My opinions are absolutely my own.” 

‘* You remind me of Horace Greeley’s reply to the one who 
boasted that he was self-made. If your opinions are so com- 
pletely of your own manufacture, the newspapers are relieved 
of a very undesirable responsibility. 

“Your chaff,” said Trimmer, “does not disturb me. I 
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know I am an old-fashioned politician, and cannot adopt all 
the revolutionary notions of the time. But surely you do not 
mean to tell me that you, a strong Nonconformist, can give 
an unqualified support to a Minister who is building up the 
power of an extreme sacerdotal party ? Look at his recent 
appointments to bishoprics—Wilberforce to Newcastle, Benson 
to Canterbury; and now, it is said, Wilkinson to Truro. 
They are all of one colour, and that the colour of bigotry and 
exclusiveness.”’ 

“Far be it from me to attempt the vindication of such 
appointments——” 

“‘T am rejoiced to hear you say so much,” said Fitzjohn, 
interrupting. ‘‘I must say I thought you were too undis- 
criminating a partizan to admit that Gladstone could ever be 
wrong. Other great Liberal Ministers of our own day—Grey, 
Russell, or Palmerston—would never have filled the Episcopal 
bench with men of this stamp.” — 

“True; and yet I cannot say that Nonconformists had 
much reason to regard their appointments with any great 
satisfaction. The theory of High Churchmen is doubtless 
more narrow than that of Evangelicals; but the latter 
are so anxious to undo the effect of their doubtful repu- 
tation as Churchmen that they are specially careful as 
to their dealings with Dissenters. Even on some Broad 
Churchmen the Episcopal bench seems to exercise a very 
remarkable effect. Take Dr. Temple, for example. It seems 
to me as though his one desire since his promotion has been 
to make the world forget that he once was courageous enough 
to write one of the “ Essay and Reviews.” The other day he 
delivered one of the strongest speeches I have read against 
the Bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
If Wordsworth had been the speaker it would have been intel- 
ligible, but one scarcely expected to find Temple the champion 
of one of the silliest of High Church fads. On the whole, I do 
not see that Nonconformists need disturb themselves much 
about these High Church appointments.” 

‘‘But surely,” said Fitzjohn, ‘‘ you recognize the great 
change which must come over the administration of the 
Established Church in consequence of the substitution of a 
Benson for a Tait. I have never taken any part in the agita- 
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tion for Disestablishment, but I can easily understand that 
the action of a High Church Primate may lead me to review 
my position.” 

“Precisely ; and for that very reason I can regard the 
appointment with considerable equanimity. Nor is this feel- 
ing, I hope, that of a mere partizan. I am anxious to see 
complete religious equality ; but if I know myself I am even 
more anxious for thoroughgoing religious honesty, and this, 
as it appears to me, is seriously compromised by the present 
attempt to make the situation comfortable all round in the 
Establishment. If a strong and somewhat high-handed 
régime puts an end to this, and compels all parties to say out 
what they mean and appear in their true colours, the cause 
of truth will be the gainer.” 

“But,” exclaimed Fitzjohn, “the Establishment will not 
survive; and for my part I cannot contemplate with any 
satisfaction the results of the release of a hierarchy and a 
priesthood from the control of the law.” 

‘Then that control is exercised at present! There could be no 
more transparent fiction. The clergy snap their fingers at the 
control, but reap the benefit of the prestige and status the 
State gives them.” 

** All this will surely be worse under the High Church 
Primate, who by the grace of the great Liberal Premier is 
now to occupy the throne of Augustine. You and your 
friends are certainly to be congratulated. You are said, when 
your enthusiasm and support are wanted, to be the backbone 
of the Liberal party, and I am bound honestly to admit that 
you are so. You have no liking for ‘dens and caves of the 
earth,’ but are loyal and straightforward supporters, on whom 
every Liberal candidate is able to calculate in the consti- 
tuencies, and every Liberal Minister in Parliament. Yet 
here your feelings are completely ignored, and you have the 
satisfaction of feeling that the Minister of your choice has 
given the highest ecclesiastical position in the country to a 
man who has grossly insulted you, and who is more in 
sympathy with Sancroft and with Laud than with Tillotson, 
or Sumner, or Tait.” 

‘* Well, I frankly confess it is not satisfactory. But it must 
not be forgotten that Mr. Gladstone is a High Churchman, 
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and when Liberals accepted him as their leader, it was with 
the full knowledge of that fact. For myself, I sometimes find 
it difficult to understand his exact ecclesiastical position. One 
who had studied him closely once said to me that his theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical ideas had never been subjected to 
the same process as his political principles. The remark has 
often recurred to my mind, as I have been struck by the 
remarkable contrast between the theories which he is assumed 
to hold and the breadth of Christian sympathy exhibited in 
his words and deeds. One of the last things we could have 
expected to find a pronounced High Churchman doing was 
to pay a visit to the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and con- 
gratulate Mr. Spurgeon on his noble work. Of one thing you 
may be sure. Nonconformists will tolerate in Mr. Gladstone 
what they are not at all likely to bear in any other Minister, 
and in this they are like other sections of advanced Liberals. 
Do you suppose Radicals would allow any new Whig Minister 
to crowd the Cabinet with so many Peers, while they have to 
be satisfied with two representatives only? It is thus that 
Mr. Gladstone acts as a Conservative force.” 

‘That is nonsense,” said Trimmer. ‘‘ Radicals are content 
that he can and will do their work better than they could do 
it themselves.” 

“IT do not see why I should dispute that, and yet my 
observation is not the less true. The Premier has a mind in 
in which are strangely blended the principles of an advanced 
and progressive Liberalism, with the instincts of a sound Con- 
servatism. He is never inclined to rest satisfied with pleasant 
compromises which only evade or postpone difficulties ; but 
when he takes up a subject endeavours to go to its root- 
principles. But he is as keenly sensitive to the influence of 
the past as he is open to the ideas of the present. History 
will say that England was singularly fortunate in having a 
Minister of his type in this transitional period. The country 
will only fully recognize his worth when his great figure has 
disappeared from our political conflicts.” 

“We can all,” said Trimmer, “heartily wish that that 
may yet be a distant day. The good wishes of true English- 
men follow him to Cannes, and desire his return in renewed 
health and energy. I shall never be such an enthusiast as 
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you are are, Sydney; but I cannot deny the force of much 
that you have said. I differ from his policy often, but I 
admire him as the greatest man England has seen for many 
a day.” 

As we rose to go, Mr. Crosthwaite, an excellent member 
of the Society of Friends, deeply interested in all philan- 
thropic works, and somewhat impatient of political talk, 
remarked, “‘ At our next meeting I hope we may have oppor- 
tunity for a free conversation on the Temperance move- 
ment;” and with this understanding we separated. 


POLITICS AND WOMEN. 


TuEsE two words as they look at us from the top of the page 
have rather a forbidding appearance ; while, spoken, they are 
anything but euphonious. Pleasant things, such as culture, 
refinement, taste, timidity—all these we like to associate 
with the name of woman ; nay, further, we do not deny them 
intellectual power, teaching capacity, nor oratorical faculty, 
under certain conditions. Neither will we deny them the 
pleasure of applauding some political hero, or blaming some 
opprobrious schemer or charlatan; it involves no knowledge 
whatever of the rights of the question; it can do no harm, 
while it gives them a pleasure. Many men will even extend 
their generous sympathy to still further limits. They will 
allow women without blame to practise the healing and 
surgical arts. (Sick-nursing has from time immemorial 
been a woman’s prescriptive right.) They may even travel 
into lonely and dangerous regions; make perilous and fool- 
hardy ascents among snow-capped mountains and yawning 
precipices, and equally unfeminine descents into volcanic 
craters and ‘‘ Vulecanic”” mines; may ‘‘ pace the boards” as 
some tragic ‘‘ queen,” or excite harmless laughter as a comic 
“princess.” In short, they may (so long-suffering are their 
masculine judges) recite, sing, dance, row, swim, or pose, 
give lectures to the poor on health or religion, lay the first 
stone of an hospital, christen a vessel in the ‘‘ Queen’s Navie,” 
walk the hospitals, go to the theatre to an afternoon perform- 
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ance (though it may be to see a French play), copy paintings 
and sculpture in our public galleries without scruple or fear, in 
spite of subject or fastidious comments from ignorant and 
squeamish spectators. All this may be done and there is no 
harm! This is only a fitting response to the requirements of 
an age that, though perhaps too exorbitant in its educational 
demands, is rigidly correct as to feminine propriety. But for 
these very same women to know one iota about politics is a 
sin and a shame; nay, even a crime, for which there is no 
forgiveness in this world, and but a scant chance in another! 

Strangely enough, too, women are fiercer than men in 
their anathematizing prohibitions! Men are seldom more 
than indifferent. They neither prevent nor assist. ‘‘ Women,” 
say they, “‘ have without our help intruded themselves into 
every other walk of life; why not try their hand at this? 
There is no greater success than success; and all that both 
men and women want is the ‘rashness that when it fails is 
madness, but when it succeeds is genius.’ ”’ 

Women are not so kind. With a bitter sarcasm, that none 
knows better than a woman how to infuse into an apparently 
harmless phrase, they stigmatize the study as “ strong- 
minded,” ‘‘ unladylike,” or ‘‘ peculiar ;’’ three words quite 
sufficient to condemn any cause with the majority of young 
women. The “ genteel’? woman calls it coarse; the stickler 
for etiquette says it is “‘bad form;” the prude denounces it 
as “‘masculine ;”’ the invalid (alas! how many women are 
such) says it is ‘‘ too exciting ;”’ while the sentimental pietist 
or the ritualist devotee denounces it as ‘‘ wrong.”’ And be- 
tween them all politics gets tabooed. 

Yet upon other subjects women can be both loud and 
vehement. With unscrupulous tongue they call econony in 
dress ‘‘ meanness,” and scorn the woman who prefers clumsy 
shoes and a ‘‘ twenty-seven inch waist ” to the discomfort of 
fashion, and the misery of ill-health. Their animus is strong 
as to sectarian differences, and they would as soon include an 
atheist as a dissenter among their acquaintances. ‘ Low,” 
“High,” or ‘Broad Church” proclivities are no Eleusinian 
mysteries into which they dare not intrude, neither do the 
subtle metaphysical distinctions involved in human character 
for one moment bafile them. Scorning hesitation as weakness 
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or extenuation as folly, they pronounce judgment at once upon 
their fellow-creatures, calling one ‘‘a liar,” another ‘a 
coward,” another “a tyrant,” with no more data for their 
opinion than a whim or a prejudice. For logic is beneath 
their notice! A slow mental process is all very well for men. 
The feminine nature proudly dispenses with thought, and 
leaps with a rapidity almost Divine to the point at issue, and 
which the duller intellect of man has to reach by wearisome 
and painstaking effort. 

In abstruse subjects, such as sociology, metaphysics, casu- 
istry, political economy even, they are proud to appear 
learned ; yet in all of them are involved (whether they know 
it or not) such purely feminine matters as expenditure, dress, 
ritual, or character. Words by the million they have on these 
matters, and well informed possibly theymay be on these knotty 
‘subjects; but on politics they are dumb, or have no rational 
answer to give to the simplest question, knowing absolutely 
nothing about the principles that ought to guide politicians 
in the government of a constitutional country, nor whether 
there is any inherent difference between the power of a queen 
or an empress; or whether it is a dearly-bought privilege, 
‘to be maintained at any cost, for a citizen of either sex to 
have his or her vote represented in Parliament. 

But it may be asked, Are the views of such women worth 
the asking? Would not they damage any cause they 
espoused? Would it not be better to keep such inane 
creatures quiet, and repress an oratory as futile as it is in- 
coherent? But, unfortunately, this is a ‘‘ free country.” 
Liberty of speech is extended to all. The merest tyro can 
get an audience as well as the practised debater. Besides, 
these women are not mere fools. They show a skill in 
domestic matters, a shrewdness in business, a memory for 
practical detail, a genius in matrimonial diplomacy, that 
argues a fair share of intellectual power; while the forensic 
talent they display in dilating on the sins of shopkeepers, 
the greed of dressmakers, the crimes of servants, and the 
wrongs of women in general, is almost as great as that of a 
Demosthenes or a Carlyle. 

Neither will they be kept quiet. They insist on being 
heard, and are anything but docile. Besides, they are the 
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wives, the sisters, the mothers of our politicians, and as 
such possess an influence incalculable in its effects. What 
man lives beyond such feminine influence? It can not be 
ignored much as man might wish it. 

To raise this influence to its proper position, and to show 
that a knowledge of politics is essential to this influence, is 
the object of this article. 

First, then, we deny that a knowledge of politics is un- 
feminine, or to its not being a religious use of their time and 
opportunities. Do those who raise such objections remember 
Miriam the prophetess, and how the love of race and country 
fired her lips with such enthusiasm that all the women went 
after her with timbrels and dances, while she sang that noble 
song of victory that, after this interval of thousands of years, 
still rings like a trumpet in the ears of men? 

Have these objectors forgotten Abigail—described as ‘‘a 
woman of beautiful countenance and good understanding,” 
and the wife of a man of ‘‘ large possessions”? Did she sit 
at home to knit garments for the poor, or occupy her time in 


purely feminine employment? No indeed! She went out 
alone, met the valiant youth David with his four hundred 
men, all armed with swords and furious to avenge the insult 
her churlish husband had given them. No dallying with 
truth, no weak-minded policy, but ‘‘Nabal is my husband’s 


” 


name, and folly is with him,” are her words; and with no 
weapons but honesty and moral courage does she avert the 
coming storm, and save her husband and her home from 
destruction and ruin. 

In the same way do we find the Queen of Sheba shutting 
her ears to King Solomon’s fame, refusing to leave her distant 
court and remain in ignorance of the politics of other lands, 
while she meekly exclaims, ‘‘ My sphere is at home.” She 
at once pursues a tedious and dangerous journey to prove the 
monarch with hard questions—questions which he felt it no 
unkingly business to answer, “for he hid nothing from her 
which he told her not.” 

In fact, not only ancient history, but modern, abounds with 
instances of women taking the liveliest and most practical 
part in politics. Not women merely of the plebeian type, but 
women of high birth, culture, and refinement. 
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‘‘But,” say our last class of objectors, “ we do not dispute.the 
fact that such political heroines existed, nor that they achieved 
a very fine and glorious work. But they were merely isolated 
specimens, and had better remain isolated, for what would 
become of society or life if every woman belonged to the 
‘ strong-minded ’ type ?” 

Now what is there in this phrase “ strong-minded ”’ that is 
so particularly offensive ? A woman would rather be called 
by any other name than that. Indeed, some rather oppro- 
bious epithets she seems prepared to like better than this one. 
‘* Silly,” for instance, she has no objection to; but then it 
does not shut out the attraction of good looks, as the two so 
often go together. She does not mind being called “ plain;”’ 
but then a fascinating manner is often associated with that 
which more than makes amends. To say she is ‘‘ nervous” 
and ‘‘ awkward in society ” may be bad; but then blushes are 
always interesting, and to be called ‘‘a violet born to blush 
unseen ” is a metaphor she has no objection to suggest. To 
be called ‘‘ bold” or ‘‘ forward ”’ only means she is a flirt, and 
a flirt implies “‘ admirers.” ‘‘ Poor” is too common a condi- 
tion of the dressy young lady to cause much mental anguish ; 
while to be called ‘‘ blue” is too fashionable a thing to be at 
all disagreeable. 

But “‘ strong-minded””—that is very different. That is a 
social stab of deadly and fatal results. 

The word taken and analyzed seems innocent enough. To 
be strong and to have a mind is, on the whole, desirable. But 
unite the two and, like chemical elements harmless separate, 
in union they change their nature and become startling and 
terrible. The boldest man will quail at the mention of such 
a creature; but if she speaks to him he quakes with fear. 
And what does it all amount to? Nature has endowed the 
woman with a mind, and she has strengthened it by exercise, 
- pruned it by culture, and enlarged it by thought. 

“ But,” say some, “it is not this type of woman we dis- 
like.” A strong mind may be a misfortune in a woman, but 
it is not a fault. And there is no great harm either in edu- 
cating this mind. “If one did not, one might get mistaken for 
a servant or one of the lower classes, and that would be very 
objectionable ; besides, learned women are quite the rage just 
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now, and are more likely to get married than the silly ones. 
But it is the political women we hate! The screeching sister- 
hood! The ‘women’s rights’ horrors!” In short, the 
universal cry of civilized creation seems to be, ‘‘ What have 
women to do with politics?” 

But why, we ask, need politics be associated with female 
vituperators or screeching sisters? Is there one single good 
in the world that is not inextricably mixed up with bad? It 
isnot the use of a good thing, but its abuse, thatis to be feared. 
And to class the knowledge of social laws, opinions about 
national government, or the characters of our leading 
politicians with a vulgar desire for notriety or a selfish love of 
party interest, is to confound the use of politics with its abuse. 
Besides, this is not the day when women can be kept in 
medizval ignorance. They will know something of the life 
around them. And surely it is better that when with the 
sympathy that fills their nature to excess they seek to satisfy 
this so-called feminine, but very human and admirable, fail- 
ing by gossip or social scandal, by police reports of sensational 
crimes, they should instead turn to statesmen’s speeches or 
leading articles on national or world-wide movements, or the 
principles that govern our electioneering contests. While, 
too, the head of our Court is a woman, and moreover a 
woman who is known to hold pronounced and independent 
notions both on politics and social subjects, it is indeed strange 
that women should hesitate to follow so high-born a leader. 

It is high time that this senseiess outcry against women 
interesting themselves in politics should cease. Even those 
who deny her intellectual superiority admit her love of good- 
ness and purity, her devotion to duty, and her disinterested 
unselfishness; why, then, if banished from work usually 
assigned to her because of improved pauper management, or 
a surplus of servants, or a minimum of eligible husbands, 
may she not find a better scope for her energies here? Not 
in fomenting party spirit, or violent prejudices, or in platform 
orations, but by the quiet though potent sway of intelligent 
and womanly influence. 

Let women, then, acquire sound political knowledge, under- 
stand what “liberty” means, and the respective merits of 
different governments for different nations, and let them 
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above all learn the self-control which will keep them silent 
when they have nothing to say. The perfect human being is 
he who combines the feminine heart with the masculine 
brain ; and if men suffer from a deficiency of the one, women 
suffer also from a deficiency in the other. They have weak 
judgments, feeble powers of concentration, no persistence of 
thought, but abound in prejudice, unreasoning obstinacy, and 
narrow comprehensiveness of idea. 

Woman, as man will readily admit, clings to the true and 
the right beyond even what he can do. She loves duty, and 
fears not the consequences. ‘‘ Conservative,’ we have been 
told, by a high authority, ‘‘ she must ever be, because of her 
natural timidity.” Let her, then, study to conserve the good, 
if she cannot by courage or change bring in the better; and 
let her, in the quieter path that nature has assigned her, keep 
firmer hold of lofty ideals and nobler issues, of a rule without 
tyranny, of a liberty without license, of a progress without revo- 
lution. And when a crisis is at hand, and high principles are 
at stake (we have not long since passed through one, and, for 
all we know, may be on the eve of another), let not women 
remain dumb from ignorance or idle from indifference. Let. 
them awake to a sense of their position; let them see what. 
a noble work they are called upon todo. They are to scorn 
artifice, to be above prejudice, to suffer loss without complaint, 
to stand by the guns if they cannot engage in the battle. 

E. N. SHEFFIELD. 
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POPULAR COMMENTARIES.* 


Tue great Christian scholars of the day can do no better 
service for the Church than by giving us expositions of Scrip- 
ture as seen in the light of modern discoveries in science, 
history, or philology, which shall be adapted to the wants of 
readers who have no pretension to be scholars. On this class no 
little impression has been made by the confident talk of those 

* An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. By Various. 
Writers. Edited by C. J. Exuicorr, D.D. Vol. I. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.) 

A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by Dr. Scuarr- 
(T. and T. Clark.) 
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who assume that the authority of the Bible has been finally dis- 
posed of by the criticism of the day, and this has been deepened 
by the foolish panic into which some good people allow them- 
selves to be thrown by these loud boastings. The idea is 
thus diffused that the strong and independent minds of the 
day have given up the Bible, and those who would fain be 
regarded as intellectual men must make haste to follow their 
example. The only effectual way of counteracting such ten- 
dencies is to point out how far the speculations or discoveries 
of our scholars do really touch the authority of revelation, 
and this can be done only by those who have given themselves 
to a careful study of the whole subject, and done it in a free 
and independent spirit, as far removed from the stolid Con- 
servatism which forgets nothing, and which learns nothing, 
as from the destructive criticism from whose attacks nothing 
is sacred. 

Happily we have men who answer to this character, and so 
we have recently had from the press a series of critical and 
expository works of the highest value, as presenting the results 
of the best criticism in a form which may be “ understanded of 
the common people,” if by the ‘‘common people” here we 
understand readers who are not scholars. The Cambridge 
volumes on different books of Holy Scripture are wonderful 
digests of information, condensing a great deal into a very 
limited space. But they are rather handbooks primarily 
designed for examination purposes. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol edited, two or three years ago, ‘“‘ A Popular Com- 
mentary on the New Testament,” which is most admirable of 
its kind, but which has a very formidable rival in a com- 
mentary of which Dr. Philip Schaff is the editor, and Messrs. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, the publishers. The abridged edition of 
“The Speaker’s Commentary” (John Murray) is another 
book of the same type, and the ability with which the work of 
compression is done reflects high credit on the editor. Dr. 
Schaff’s most valuable book has, in consequence of its appear- 
ing at a time when Dr. Ellicott’s work was already in the 
field, and when there was something like a plethora of com- 
mentaries, not received the attention it deserves. The Doctor 
has secured the co-operation of a staff of able and learned 
contributors, and the work is one which need not fear the 
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competition it has challenged. We intend to give it a fuller 
review in a subsequent article. For the present we confine our- 
selves to the Old Testament, and to the first volume of the new 
commentary, which is appearing under the editorship of Dr. 
Ellicott, and is intended to be a companion to the Bishop’s 
work on the New Testament. ‘‘ The Pulpit Commentary,” we 
should say in passing, is, as its name indicates, a book of a 
different type, designed for ministers rather than congregations, 
and devoting a good deal of its space to homiletical exposi- 
tion. It is projected on so extensive a scale, that it must 
certainly be beyond the pecuniary means of many, and still 
more beyond the opportunities for reading of others. It is, 
as might be expected, very varied in quality, but it is a rich 
mine not of information only, but of suggestion, and if 
ministers will use it in this way it may be of immense service 
both to them and their people. 

But the work to which we wish here to direct special atten- 
tion is that of which the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol is 
the editor. Dr. Ellicott has so many qualifications for the 
responsible position he has here undertaken that we some- 
times regret that he has been called away from the congenial 
work of the scholar and the critic to others in which, to say 
the least, he has not earned an equal distinction. We are 
fully alive to the weaknesses of his exegesis. It is apt to be 
too severely literal, to concern itself too much with words 
and even letters, and so to expose itself to the suspicion of 
pedantry. His hand is to be traced in many of those small 
verbal alterations in the “ Revised Version,” many of which 
are so needless and so irritating, and which go far towards 
marring the effect of a really great work. But when the 
Bishop gets away from these questions of language, and deals 
with exposition in a broad and comprehensive manner, he 
shows a very different spirit. The Preface is from his pen, 
and the temper in which it is written, as well as the grasp 
of the subject which it indicates, sufficiently proves not only 
his competence for the task, which nobody could doubt, but 
his right appreciation of what was actually required. Its 
survey of the field of inquiry is distinct and comprehensive, its 
estimate of the work to be done in relation to it extremely 
judicious and correct. What he seeks to produce is a 
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“commentary, professedly plain, popular, and uncontrover- 
sial, which by the very tenor of its interpretation, and the 
reverent candour of its discussion, should assist in maintain- 
ing in the foreground those broad truths relative to the Old 
Dispensation which it is the especial care of modern criticism 
to keep out of sight and ignore.’ In another place he tells 
us: ‘* Exegetical details, linguistic discussions, and the refu- 
tation of competing interpretations are, for the most part, if 
not entirely, avoided ; while, on the other hand, all those more 
general considerations which seem likely to bring home the 
sacred words more closely to the heart of the reader are set 
forth with as much fulness as our limits will allow.” This is 
an admirable conception, and it is well carried out. 

The present volume extends only to the end of the fourth 
book of Moses. Dean Plumptre writes a “‘ general introduc- 
tion,” which presents with remarkable clearness and succinct- 
ness a summary of the principal results of critical research, 
so far as the literature of the Old Testament is concerned. 
He begins with the ‘‘ Patriarchal Age,” and by the induction 
of sundry particulars, trivial in themselves, but having a 
cumulative force when thus viewed in combination, he arrives 
at a conclusion, which may surprise many readers, that ‘it 
seems probable that when Jacob and his descendants settled 
in the land of Goshen, they had with them at least the ele- 
ments of a literature, including annals, genealogies, and 
traditions of tribal history, together with fragments of ancient 
poems, like the song of Lamech and the blessing of Jacob,” and 
that these were the protoplasm out of which the Book of 
Genesis was formed. The view will probably be equally un- 
satisfactory to those who cannot admit the idea of any early 
documents, because it seems to interfere in some unintelligible 
way with the inspiration of Moses, and to others who wish to 
treat the subject as a myth, and are indisposed to recognize 
the existence of any literature at so early a period. The 
former class may, perhaps, be even more shocked when they find 
that the author of the ‘‘ Introduction to Genesis ”—presumably 
the Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Payne Smith), whose orthodoxy 
is as stable as his scholarship is exhaustive—believes that the 
book consists ‘‘ of an account of Creation given in chapters 
i.—ii. 8, and, as we have shown in Excursus ii., of the histories 
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called in the Hebrew Toldoth, or genealogies, written each in 
its own style, and with a distinct local colouring, but with 
evident marks of arrangement for a settled purpose.” This, 
however, is the point which has been reached by the most care- 
ful criticism, and the writer of the Introduction contends that 
the whole theory of Bishop Colenso has been built up on false 
reasoning, owing to his failure to observe that ‘‘ the book itself 
asserts that it consists of eleven parts, the beginning of each of 
which is carefully noted.” It is in those marks, and not by 
the predominance of the names of Elohim and Jehovah, in the 
different sections, that the real key to the composition of the 
book is to be found. 

Passing over Dr. Plumptre’s General Introduction, and turn- 
ing to the Introduction to Exodus, we may note the forceful 
manner in which an argument for the Mosaic authorship is 
put. Canon Rawlinson has undertaken this book, and so we 
suppose that it is he who presents a very suggestive idea in 
this striking manner. 


Again a strong argument for the Mosaic authorship may be drawn from 
the entire manner in which Moses is portrayed and spoken of. Whereas 
to the Hebrew nation—who owed him so much—Moses had always been 
the first and greatest of men, the writer of Exodus is unconscious of his 
possessing any personal greatness at all. The points in the personality 
of Moses which have impressed him the most, and on which he lays the 
greatest stress, are his deficiencies in natural gifts, and his numerous im- 
perfections of temper and character. Rash and impetuous, beginning his 
public life with a crime (chap. ii. 12), and following up his crime with an 
assumption of authority that was unwise (ib. 13), he next shows a timid 
spirit, when he finds that his crime is known (ib. 14, 15), and, betaking 
himself to exile, relinquishes all patriotic effort. Called by God, and en- 
trusted with the mission of delivering Israel, he holds back, hesitates, 
pleads his personal defects, until he angers God and loses half his leader- 
ship (chap. iv. 1-14). Unsuccessful in his first application to Pharaoh, 
he utters a remonstrance which verges on irreverence (chap. v. 22, 23). 
Encouraged by fresh promises, and bidden to make second application, he 
responds by a fresh disparagement of his natural powers (chap. vi. 12). 
- « « The humble estimate formed of the deliverer, and the general reti- 
cence are quite intelligible and in harmony with the rest of the Scripture, 
if the author was Moses. They are wholly unintelligible on any other 
hypothesis. 


This is an illustration of the style in which these introduc- 
tions have been done. We cannot easily exaggerate our 
sense of their great value. The authors are certainly 
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not restrained by any traditions or prejudices. Still less have 
theystarted with an a priori theory of inspiration, and sought to 
conform the books of the Pentateuch to it. They have accepted 
them as literary documents, and dealt with them accordingly, 
subjecting them to critical examination, carefully following 
every hint which might help to a truer and fuller knowledge 
of their origin, comparing them with such contemporaneous 
records as modern research has made accessible, and bringing 
to bear on the whole the judgment of cultured minds desirous 
of bringing out the truth, and the truth only. Of the freedom of 
inquiry which is allowed, one of the best proofs is the state- 
ment made by Dr. Ginsberg, than whom no one could be 
better qualified to deal with Leviticus, in his Introduction to 
that book: ‘I do not believe that the Book of Leviticus in 
its present form was written by Moses.’’ Possibly this may 
startle many ; but, on the other hand, they may be reassured 
by the thought that there are learned men who have as pro- 
found a reverence for Scripture and as sincere a belief in the 
Pentateuch as they possibly can have themselves, who do not 
feel that its authority is at all bound up with a belief that we 
have it just as it came from the hands of Moses. An intelli- 
gent apprehension of Scripture itself, and of the critical and 
historical questions which lie round about it, will be the most 
effective safeguard against the attacks of unbelief. This cer- 
tainly may be got here. Even well-informed readers will be 
surprised to find on how many points the archeological and 
even scientific discoveries of recent days have confirmed, 
instead of weakening, the evidence of the truth of the Biblical 
records. No doubt we should take exception to some of the 
views set forth here, but it would be ungracious to do this, 
unless we were prepared to undertake a systematic examination 
of the entire work, which of course would be impossible here. 
Besides, any differences are of so secondary a character that 
weprefer dwelling on the points of agreement, and bearing our 
hearty testimony to the real worth of a book in which so 
much of the fruit of ripest scholarship is offered in so easy a 
form. It is what it professes to be—a book for the general 
reader—and for all who love the Bible, and desire to know it 
thoroughly, it should be an attractive book. So far as the 
first books of the Old Testament are concerned, it is absolutely 
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unique. Our only fear is that the very size of the book may 
act as a deterrent for many readers for whom it is specially 
necessary. But we may trust the spirited publishers to take 
care that a work so eminently fitted for popular use shall not 
remain the luxury of a comparatively few. Our own feeling 
is that the introductions are the most valuable part of the 
work, and that it would be well that these, if possible, should 
be published in a separate form. 


a 


FLY-CATCHERS. 


A CHAPTER FOR BOYS. 





Most boys know how to make a neat little box or paper house 
to keep flies in, and all boys have practised that quick sweep 
of the hand which catches the flies. To do this out of 
thoughtless cruelty is as cowardly as it is wicked. The lad 
who begins like Nero, with tormenting flies, may end like 
that bad emperor, with murder. The collecting of butterflies 
and other insects for the sake of scientific information is, 
however, a very different matter; and the busiest collectors 
among my young friends always carry with them the means 
of giving a quick painless death to their future specimens. 

The fly-catchers you are now to read about are not boys, 
but certain small people who carried on their business before 
boys were an institution. Even in the garden of Eden 
many a nice plump young fly received pressing invitations 
to walk into the parlours of her numerous admirers, and 
learned that gentlemanly young spiders do not keep two big 
jaws without finding them employment. Spiders must eat 
or they could not spin, and it is a little hard to call them 
villains and ruffians as the poet Thomson does, because they 
have healthy appetites. No boy would be so unjust. Neither 
will boys condemn the poor spider because he makes our 
rooms untidy. As Dr. Watts might say, it ‘is their nature 
to,” and that is a fair excuse both for boys and spiders, 
though an untidy boy seldom makes a careful man. 

What a funny fellow a spider is, with his smooth round 
eyes, his eight legs, not all of the same length, and all on 
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the forepart of his body, his utter absence of neck, and 
(King Bruce notwithstanding) his apparent lack of ears! 
He is not very pretty either, though, like the rest of us, he 
cannot help that! But he is clever, and as Agur says, he 
“taketh hold ‘with his hands,” and makes the most of his 
opportunities. When he comes out of the egg and takes 
his first look round, he is as like his mother as a small pea 
toa big one. That fine appetite of his soon craves attention, 
and as no nurse makes her appearance he contrives to shift 
for himself. Not wise enough yet to spin a proper web, he 
shoots out a long straight thread, lets it stream in the wind 
until the far end is caught and held fast by some neighbouring 
object, then fastens the other end, watches for his breakfast, 
and presently enjoys it. Breakfast is a splendid meal to all 
who earn before they eat it. 

Spiders soon become expert weavers. Their webs are 
usually spun in dry weather. Coming as size from six tiny 
nipples at the end of the animal, the material is hardened 
by the air into fine threads, woven into silky strands, and 
then wrought into network by the little creature’s limbs. 
Ten thousand of those fine threads do not equal in thickness 
one of our hairs. Yet the spiders of Bermuda make ropes 
forty feet long, strong enough to catch birds as large as 
thrushes ; and there are spiders’ webs in the forests of Java 
which must be cut with a knife before men can pass through 
them. The web of an English house-spider will last for 
months and even years, and is of the same texture through- 
out. But that of the Diadem, or garden spider, is composed 
of two kinds of silk. If you look at one through a micro- 
scope you will see that, while the straight threads in it are 
perfectly smooth, the circular threads are covered with 
minute drops of glue. These act like a limed twig, holding 
every trespasser until the constable comes up to arrest him, 
and as the glue dries by exposure the circular threads are 
renewed every day. Spiders can make bridges and ladders 
as well as webs. Have you never, when pulling down the 
river in a boat, felt all at once that something like a fine 
hair had swept across your face? That was a spider’s 
bridge. When about to construct such a bridge he turns his 
nipples to the wind, darts out a thread which is instantly 
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carried over the water and twisted round some branch upon 
the other side, and behold, a natural suspension-bridge! 
Hundreds of fluttering gnats will pay toll to the warden of 
that bridge, and none of them ever ‘‘do it again.” Dr. 
Lister says: “‘I one day, observing the air full of webs, forth- 
with mounted the top of the highest steeple on the minster 
(at York), and could there discover the spiders exceedingly 
high above me.’”’ You have only to select a fine clear day 
in autumn when there is little or no wind, and from the top 
of a tower you too may see the spiders on their airy ladders 
sailing without wings. But beware the edge of the tower, 
for you cannot sail that way! In the ditches of Norfolk a 
certain spider makes itself a raft of weeds—Sindbad’s tub 
would be a giant to it—and floating on its fragile skiff, 
rescues drowning flies, but, like a wrecker, empties their 
chests! There are spiders that can walk on water, others 
that can run (not swim) in it, one that makes a diving-bell 
in which it hunts over the slimy bottom of green pools, and 
one that actually forms a dry house underneath the waves. 


Some sit in the centre of their web like a cat watching a 
mouse-hole. One spins a tunnel, where it lies in wait until 
until the shaking of its net announces that supper is pro- 
vided. This is the offender denounced by Thomson— 


where, gloomily retired, 
The villain spider lives, cunning and fierce, 
Mixture abhorred! amid a mangled heap 
Of carcases, in eager watch he sits 
O’erlooking all his waving snares around. 
Near the dire cell the dreadless wanderer oft 
Passes—as oft the ruffian shows his front. 
The prey at length ensnared, he dreadful darts 
With rapid glide along the leaning line. 


I stand up for the spider. One who is wiser than men has 
instructed it to seek its prey. With one of its big claws it 
inflicts a deathblow, and through a kind of pore in the claw 
a drop of poison passing into the victim’s body puts it 
instantly out of pain. I wish the slaughter inflicted by 
human sportsmen were always as justifiable and as merciful. 

The great bird-catching spiders of Martinique do not spin 
webs. They hunt at night, have eyes which shine like those 
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of cats and some nocturnal moths, can see in the dark, and, 
catching small birds upon the roost, suck their blood. An 
East Indian spider excavates a hole two feet in the ground, 
lines it with tapestry of silk, and provides it with a hinged 
door of mixed mortar and size constructed to open outward 
only. If you understand how to open it and the owner does 
not desire a call, he has made arrangements to defend his 
privacy. On the side opposite the hinge there are holes 
underneath the door into which he inserts his strong black 
claws, and no oyster is more troublesome to force. Of an 
Italian spider which fashions a similar fortress, it is said 
that if this hinge be broken by outside violence, the creature 
makes a second door, which differs from the first in not being 
movable, and no one can quite explain how it then contrives 
to enter and leave its apartment. 

The common house-spider is of a livid ash colour; others 
are black, brown, red, green, yellow, or white. As a rule 
their colour is that which is best adapted for concealment, 
but some are mottled, or striped, or even marked like a tiger. 
Many are very hairy. One species can run sideways and 
backwards as well as forwards ; a few kinds leap in the same 
manner as beasts of prey. When two males of this group 
happen to fancy the same lady they appeal to arms like two 
knights errant, or shall we say rather like two Mr. Quilps ? 
Tooth and nail they go at it, wriggling and wrestling des- 
perately, coming back to the charge again and again until one 
comes to grief. Meantime, as fair damsel in her bower, the 
maiden weaves for the conqueror a silken tent, which later 
on becomes a cradle for her babes. It sometimes chances 
that the female spider does not like the gentleman who 
comes courting her, and then if he is not too big she gobbles 
him up as though he were a fly. Many spiders cast their 
skins like serpents and crabs, and it is said that, like crabs, 
they can grow a new leg if one of the original set be acci- 
dentally broken. 

Spiders have enemies as well as victims. Tiny parasites 
vex them exceedingly. A large winged insect of the Sphex 
order pierces them with its sting, and, carrying them off dead 
or alive, buries them with its own eggs that its offspring may 
find a meal handy when they are hatched. Birds prey upon 
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them. The astronomer Lalande is credited with liking one 
once in a way. They form an article of food to the Bosjesmen 
of South Africa. And the inhabitants of New Caledonia 
will devour them as cheerfully as a hungry boy a beefsteak 
pie. In the course of nature most of them die on the 
approach of winter, though some live several years. 

It was once thought that spiders’ webs might be useful 
in commerce. Bon, of Languedoc, succeeded in making a 
pair of gloves and also a pair of stockings of spider silk. 
They were grey-coloured and as strong as ordinary silken 
goods. But when the experiment came to be tried upon a 
larger scale, it was found that the creatures ate each other 
up so greedily that spider-breeding would never pay. 

W. J. WOODS. 
sothlsennsaalieibiltiesatamnueess 


REVIEWS. 
WILLIAM PENN.* 


In “ William Penn” Dr. Stoughton has found a_ subject 
worthy of his powers and congenial to his taste. A good deal 
has been written about the founder of the great colony in 
which the beneficial influence of the Friends is perpetuated to 
the present day; but the views of him which have been given 
to the world by different writers are so contradictory, that 
there was certainly ample opportunity for the exercise of that 
discrimination and judicial temper in the sifting of historic 
evidence for which Dr. Stoughton is distinguished. In the 
Puritan simplicity of his hero, in his desire to steer clear of 
all extremes, in his attempts to bring about an agreement be- 
tween contending parties, our author finds that which com- 
mands his hearty sympathy and admiration. The period in 
which Penn played so prominent a part also is one with which 
the Doctor is thoroughly familiar, and the actors and incidents 
in which he fully understands. To say that he writes in 
pleasant style, that his aim is to do impartial justice to all of 
whom he has to speak, that if ‘errs it is on the side of an 
excessive charity, cela va sans dire. The narrative is always 


* William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. By Joun STouGHTon, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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easy and flowing, and gives us a vivid and accurate conception 
of the men and the times. 

We cannot attempt to follow Dr. Stoughton step by step 
through the entire story. All that we propose is briefly to 
call attention to some particular points. The sufferings 
endured by the Friends for conscience’ sake, in which they 
proved their own heroic devotion to truth, and rendered such 
lasting and too often unacknowledged service to English 
liberty, are necessarily prominent. 

We have witnessed the imprisonment of George Fox at Worcester, 
Thomas Ellwood in Newgate, and of William Penn himself in the same 
gaol and in the Tower of London. These, however, are only a few in- 
stances of what prevailed to a wide extent. The whipping-post, the 
parish stocks, peltings by infuriated mobs, and imposition of enormous 
fines—these were cruelties inflicted on Quakers year by year. Different 
statutes were brought to bear upon them, the Conventicle Act especially ; 
and when no specific law could be produced, it was easy to require the 
oath of allegiance, which exposed them at once to six months’ imprison- 
ment. 

How this last mode of persecution worked may not at once 
be perceived. The Friends were loyal subjects—why should 
they refuse the oath? Simply because they refused oaths | 
altogether ; and we confess to a regret that other Christian 
men did not share their scruple and maintain their objection. 
The evils which result from the swearing required in courts of 
justice and elsewhere are, we are convinced, much more exten- 
sive than is generally believed. The cruel way in which the 
oath was used for the persecution of the poor es is thus 
described in the case of George Fox: 

The ensnaring oath of allegiance was tendered to the Quaker with the 
effect anticipated and desired by his enemies. He could not swear, and 
he could not but be imprisoned for not swearing, and that they knew. 
Charles, who had a good-natured feeling towards the Quakers as harmless 
people with odd ways, would have granted Fox a pardon; but Fox would 
accept no pardon, he only wanted justice, and that was difficult to obtain. 


He had broken no law, he contended; he maintained he was innocent, 
and therefore forgiveness in his case was an absurdity. 


Truly, conscience sometimes seems to be a hard master. 
The Friends at all events found the service full of trial and 
difficulty, and it is of essential importance that the nation, and 
our young people in particular, should be kept well informed 
as to the heavy price which they and other sufferers for truth 
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paid for the freedom we now enjoy. That freedom, it should 
not be forgotten, was obtained not by those who regarded all 
differences of religious opinion with a calm impartiality which 
made liberality easy, but by those who were so full of zeal for 
what they believed to be truth that they were ready to die for 
it. Those only who strive to be faithful to their own con- 
sciences are likely to recognize and respect the scruples of the 
consciences of others. At all events the men who suffered 
for freedom like the Friends, and our own fathers, whose 
names are too often forgotten, were not those who fancied that 
all systems were equally true or equally false, but those who 
were very decided in their conviction, and would probably be 
pronounced in these days narrow in their sympathies. 

Penn and his friends sought safety from ‘the fury of the 
storm which beat so pitilessly upon them not only in this 
country, but, alas! in the Puritan colonies of America as well, 
by laying the foundation of a new state. Dr. Stoughton con- 
trasts the constitution Penn established in the new settlement 
with that which Locke had previously elaborated for Carolina. 

The contrast between these two political institutions is manifest—one 
is aristocratic, and the other is absolute democracy. In the one case 
power rests on property, in the other with the people. The one recog- 
nizes a religious establishment which the other does not. Differences of 
opinion will obtain respecting these modes of government; perhaps 
neither will be approved asa whole. Some who object to power being 
based on property, will maintain, notwithstanding, that property must 
have influence over power; and some who are advocates for a full popular 
representation may not approve of paying members, however small the 
sum, or of leaving the appointment of justices and constables to the 
election of citizens. Some may prefer a simple, others a mixed, constitu- 
tion. But at any rate two things are apparent on comparing Locke and 
Penn together—first, that Locke was influenced by traditions of the past, 
and that Penn broke away from then; and secondly, that, whilst Locke 
conceded toleration, Penn laid the foundation of it in the deepest prin- 
ciple, namely, that ‘‘no man nor number of men hath power over con- 
science.’ The political ability of the plain Quaker William Penn certainly 
does not pale before that of the great philosopher John Locke. 


It is strange that the founder of this democracy should 
have been in any alliance with the friends of Absolutism in 
this country. 

Peun’s friendship for James II. is indeed the most curious 
point in his life. Two men less likely to feel sympathy with 
each other it would not be easy to find. Yet it cannot be 
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doubted that the sympathy did exist. James liked Penn for 
the sake of his father the Admiral, and for his own, and the 
feeling was reciprocated by the Quaker, who cultivated his op- 
portunities of access to the Royal chamber in the hope that he 
might promote the interests of the society. This friendship, 
which was certainly strange, exposed him to the injustice 
which Lord Macaulay has undoubtedly done his memory. 
We suppose no one would undertake to be the champion of 
Macaulay, and yet the letter of Sunderland in relation to 
the Taunton maids had a very shady appearance. Dr. 
Stoughton says that the letter is not sufficient evidence, for 
at most it only proves that the infamous commission was 
only offered to Penn, not that it had been accepted by him. 
But if it had not been discovered that there was living at the 
time a George Penne, a “ low pardon-broker,” suspicion would 
have rested on the honoured name of Penn the Quaker. No 
doubt his connection with such a transaction might seem im- 
probable, but his friendship with the King was hardly less so. 
Apart from that, the suggestion would not only have been 
improbable, but so incredible that it could never have been 
started. It rests, however, on so utterly false a conception of 
Penn’s character that it is impossible to condemn it too 
strongly. His conduct in relation to the Magdalen College 
dispute, in which ‘‘ Penn acted as a mediator, authorized by 
the King,” Dr. Stoughton is unable to defend. He con- 
demns Lord Macaulay’s highly-coloured and partizan repre- 
sentation; he pleads that Hough, on whose report, checked by 
Sewell, we have to rely, had a dislike to Penn; but balancing 
the whole he sums up thus: ‘‘I must say that Penn’s behaviour 
on this occasion as represented by Hough was not straight- 
forward ; that he acted imprudently, and that the suggestion 
as to the Oxford Bishopric is indefensible.” The truth is, 
Penn was in an inconsistent and embarrassing position because 
of his friendship with James. The ‘Declaration of Indulgence” 
seemed to him to meet the necessities of the case, and, like 
some in our own times who pride themselves on being 
practical men, he would have accepted the tangible benefit 
without caring about the abstract principle. He and those 
who agreed with him forgot that in acknowledging the dis- 
pensing power of the Sovereign, he admitted a prerogative 
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which might as easily be used for the suppression as for the 
encouragement of freedom. Dr. Stoughton thus describes 
his position: 


For the party politics of the hour he had no taste whatever, and felt 
indifferent to the bearing of opinion on the interests of Whigs or the 
interests of Tories. Religious liberty was so precious to him that he 
was glad to appropriate it to himself and others in whatever way it 
could be had. He would have preferred it by alegal grant. ‘“‘ He desired 
a Parliament as the only mode of establishing toleration without sub- 
verting the laws.” And in his “good advice” very little is said of the 
dispensing power. At the same time he saw that a safeguard against 
the incroachments of the papacy was required, and he had a scheme for 
providing what was called an equivalent for existing tests. The equiva- 
lent was that English subjects should be pledged to the continued main- 
tenance of religious liberty, and that any attempt to repeal a law securing 
it should be treated as a capital crime. Lord Halifax and others had no 
faith in anything of that sort, and he shrewdly said, ‘‘ Look at my nose ; 
it is a very ugly one, but I would not one five hundred times better as an 
equivalent, because my own is fast to my face.” 


Lord Halifax was right, and in fact only expressed the 
opinions of all who understood constitutional principles or 


cared for political freedom. The marvel is how Penn could 
have been so misled. He was a shrewd man, and he had an 
honest and intelligent view of the rights of conscience. The 
constitution he gave to Pennsylvania shows that he under- 
stood how the foundations of liberty should be laid; and yet 
he lent himself to the establishment of a virtual despotism, 
which, as was apparent to all sagacious friends of freedom, 
except himself, would certainly and speedily have been used 
to promote the supremacy of Popery, which, in its turn, would 
have been followed by relentless persecution. But Penn had 
a personal faith in James, and this seemed to overbear every 
other consideration. Still, though mistaken in this point, he 
was a noble man, did a noble work, and was certainly one of 
the few grand figures of the Restoration period. Dr. Stough- 
ton has largely repaired the injustice which has been done 
him, and we are glad that the work has been done by a Con- 
gregationalist. Members of his own communion have vindi- 
cated the cause of one of their heroes, but they might be 
suspected of partiality. It is well that this recognition of his 
worth should come from outside. Of course, there are large 
portions of the book on which we have not touched, and they 
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are not the least interesting. The pleasant pictures of family 
life, the story of Penn’s theological controversies, the sketches 
of his work in the colonies, are carefully done, and are some- 
times very charming. Dr. Stoughton’s new book will certainly 
not be the least popular of his many and valued contributions 
to our historic literature. 


PRINCE ALBERT’S COUNTRY.* 


THERE may be some of our readers who fancy that a new book 
about Prince Albert is out of date, not to say rather super- 
fluous. For one who, despite all his high qualities, can 
hardly be regarded as one of the heroes of the world, some 
five or six volumes of biography, beside the memoirs of 
his intimate friend and adviser, Baron Stockmar, in which 
the Prince has so prominent a place, would seem to be 
sufficient. It is, indeed, open to question whether the 
public estimate of the Prince has always been raised by the 
revelation of his private views and feelings on public questions. 
The volume before us, however, is not so much about him 
as about the homes of his childhood and youth. Of 
course he has a prominent place in it, and, as might 
be supposed, Mr. Rimmer is one of his admirers, and loses 
no opportunity of insisting on his good qualities. He has, for 
example, a strange idea that the practice of duelling was 
prevalent in this country when the Prince came to England, 
and that it was by his influence chiefly that it was suppressed, 
and in proof of this he quotes the account of the duel in 
“Nicholas Nickleby.” It would be more correct to say that 
the practice, condemned by public opinion generally, still 
received some countenance in the army until the Prince, taking 
advantage of the feelings aroused by the duel between Colonel 
Fawcett and Lieutenant Monroe, helped to stamp it out. The 
manifestations of this somewhat extreme devotion to the 
Prince, however, need trouble no one. He may not have done 
all that his eulogists ascribe to him, but. he was a high- 
minded, noble man who unquestionably exercised a most bene- 
ficial influence on the social life of England. As to his political 


* The Early Homes of Prince Albert. By AtrrepD River. (Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons.) 
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tendencies, there would be much greater difference of opinion, 
and those who are desirous of upholding his reputation do not 
act wisely in reminding us continually of the extent to which 
he was guided by Baron Stockmar. 

But the charm of the present book consists in its sketches 
of German scenery, German towns, and German life, and in 
the few scattered reminiscences of the personal life of the 
Prince among them. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
region in which he was born and educated is one of great 
historic interest. Rosenau, his birthplace, is situated in the 
midst of scenes of extreme natural beauty, which impressed 
his susceptible spirit. Bonn, his university, was also the 
university of Schiller. Weimar and Eisenach are in the State 
which the Duchy of Gotha cuts in two, and of course were 
often visited by the young Prince. In Saxe-Weimar is 
also the castle of Wartburg, where Luther was detained in 
“friendly captivity.” It is only necessary to name these 
places to show that the author had abundant material for a 
book even if he had not introduced a chapter on Italy to give 
an account of the Prince’s visitthere. The book, in truth, would 
have been more attractive if it had been more strictly confined 
to its subject. The Prince was a great admirer of Luther, and 
his early home was in a region so full of the memories of the 
great Reformer that it might not inappropriately be called 
the ‘‘ Luther country.” But this is scarcely a reason why, in 
a book like this, we should have an elaborate account of. 
Luther and the work he did in the Reformation. Still more 
strongly do we object to the frequent citation of passages from 
other works on Prince Albert’s life. The author would have 
better served his own reputation had he given the volume a 
more distinctive character, and, eschewing all references to the 
Prince’s work in this country, and omitting the lengthened 
account of the Royal visit to Germany (of which the world has 
been told before), and other matter of a similar kind, had con- 
fined himself more exclusively to the ‘“ homes” and their sur- 
roundings. We ought to know more of the interior of Germany 
and its people ; and what is told here shows plainly enough that 
there is a good deal to tell. Thuringia itself must have consider- 
able interest because of the primitive simplicity which is to be 
found among people who appear to be Germans of the Germans. 
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Our author, however, often gives us a glimpse of a subject of 
interest and then turns provokingly away to something which 
is already familiar, and might, therefore, be omitted. Thus he 
says in relation to one of the most attractive spots in the 
neighbourhood, ‘‘ Hisenach is so full of interest, and it further- 
more is so intimately connected with the House of Coburg, 
that it would require a separate notice at greater length than 
could be afforded here.” But surely it would have been wise 
to economize space elsewhere in order to find room for such a 
sketch. The ‘‘Queen’s Diary” is now so widely circulated 
that extracts from it might easily have been spared. The 
book we should have liked to see is one after the style of those 
in which Mrs. Macquoid has made various districts of the Con- 
tinent, hitherto comparatively unknown, attractive and familiar 
tous. But we should do injustice if we adopted a merely depre- 
ciatory tone. We have indicated how the book might have been 
improved, but we are bound, on the other hand, to say that it 
gives us an interesting view of a region which Englishmen 
ought to understand, and it may be that the association of 
the subject with Prince Albert will attract many who care 
little for Schiller or Goethe, for Luther or the ‘‘ great Elector,” 
for the “‘Thirty Years’ War” or the struggle against Napoleon. 
The sketches of rural life in Thuringia, the accounts of the 
universities, the local legends and traditions, of which some 
stri king examples are given, are the best parts of the volume. 
The illustrations are numerous and artistic, and the “‘get-up” 
of the book of a superior style. The following sketch of a 
German restaurant in Rosenau is a fair example of the author's 
mode of treating his subject. 


About a furlong from the house is a restaurant, which is the favourite 
resort of citizens on holidays, and it was not at all uncommon for members 
of the Royal family to mix with them and cause no surprise whatever. In 
this respect the Germans are certainly superior to the English, and higher 
intone. Nothing can exceed the excellent management of this restaurant. 
It is in reality within the grounds of the Rosenau, but no let or hindrance 
is placed on any one who wishes to enjoy open air, and shady trees, and 
the hospitality of the Wirthshaus. There is an excellent plan here, which 
is common in Germany, for a card to hang up on a conspicuous place, 
with the prices of everything indicated clearly; and so the wayfarer can 
just suit his requirements and his purse. I went there one Sunday after- 
noon and joined the company, who had come from Cobourg, and perhaps 
Neustadt, or the villages that lie between Rosenau and Shalkau or Rodach. 
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They had come from different parts, for a German has a great desire 
always to see his own country, and the tables and restaurant were very 
well filled. The company were certainly not total abstainers, if one might 
judge from the tall wine bottles and the flagons of lagar beer ; but I must 
confess that I felt pained and humiliated at the contrast, when I remem- 
bered what I would have seen in my own country if similar hospitalities 
had been afforded in any park within four miles of a country town. There 
was plenty of cheerfulness and gaiety, and there was nothing beyond; yet 
this was at an hour on Sunday when the laws have decided that it would 
be against the public good if even a glass of the lightest German or French 
wine were retailed to the consumer—and indeed, as far as England is 
concerned, they have decided well. But in the shady groves of the Rosenau, 
where there is no restraint except any one’s own ideas of right and wrong, 
all was order. Musical as the Germans are, there was no singing; and 
though, as recent years have shown, they can hold their own against any 
aggressors, there certainly was nothing even approaching a combat; 
whereas in England with such opportunities near a large town, Sunday 
afternoon would hardly have struck any foreigner as being a day of rest. 
The book is richly illustrated by a series of wood engravings and tinted 
plates, which are not the least of its attractions. 


-— OOO 


MANUAL OF CONGREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 
II._THE IDEA OF THE CHURCH. 


1, ConeREGATIONALISM means the system of Church govern- 
ment which places the supreme power in the hands of the 
congregation or Church. It is supposed by some that there 
is some shade of difference between Congregationalism and 
Independency, and that the latter is the primitive term which 
described the system as it existed in its original simplicity, 
before Churches had entered into regular association with 
each other; whereas Congregationalism is descriptive of the 
more modern development with which we are familiar. The 
distinction is based upon a fallacy. The congregation in whose 
hands the control of ecclesiastical affairs is placed is not a mis- 
cellaneous assembly, but the congregation of individuals to 
which we give the name of a Church. The two names are 
indiscriminately used in relation to the same system, but the 
one describes its internal constitution, the other its external 
relations. Congregationalism sets forth the right of the Church 
itself ; Independency its exemption from all external control. 
It is possible to conceive of a Church which should elect a 
bishop and give him absolute power, and yet should maintain 
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its own from all outside control. Such a Church might be 
said to be Independent, but it would not be Congregational. 
As a matter of history, Independents have always been Con- 
gregationalists, although there have been some who have 
scrupled about the latter name under the idea that it involved 
some compromise of their freedom. The question whether 
self-governing Churches can wisely and legitimately unite is a 
question open to discussion, but it is one which is not at all 
affected by the use of the term Congregationalism. 

2. Another mistake which is frequently made is the identi- 
fication of Congregationalism with a particular scheme of 
doctrine or form of worship. To what extent any doctrinal 
theory affects the principle of its polity will be considered after. 
But any mode of public worship must be regarded as an 
accident of the system, not as entering into its essence. 
Historically Congregationalism is associated with opposition 
to liturgies, but it is not necessarily so. In other words, a 
Congregational Church might determine to use a liturgy 
without any compromise of its own fundamental principle. 
A liturgy may be out of harmony with the genius of its in- 
stitutions, and its adoption might be extremely impolitic ; but 
these are points for the individual Church to decide, and 
though it should decide them in opposition to the traditions 
of the past and the prevalent practice of the present, it would 
not forfeit its right to be regarded as a Congregational Church. 
Almost from the beginning of its history in this country Con- 
gregationalism has been of two distinct types, the difference 
being simply one of ceremonials. The Churches representing 
the two opposing views agree on all questions relative to 
government—on all, that is, which differentiate Congregation- 
alism from other systems; they differ only as to the rite of 
baptism. Baptists and Pedobaptists may be equally Con- 
gregationalist. 

3. Episcopacy, then, is government by bishops; Presby- 
terianism, government by presbyteries; Congregationalism, 
government by the congregation. It is necessary to be 
extremely definite, however, as to the use of this term. 
There is a familiar mode of speaking of the Church as 
distinct from the congregation which is perfectly understood 
among us, but which may easily become the occasion of very 
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serious mistake if we treat a popular use as though it were 
used in an exact theological sense. The congregation, in the 
sense referred to, has no place at all in the New Testament, 
The term exxAnova may be variously translated Church or 
congregation, but it means the same body in both cases. A 
body of people who met together for Christian worship, pro- 
fessed more or less of allegiance to the Christian faith, and 
contributed with a more or less liberal spirit to the support 
of Christian institutions, but who, nevertheless, had not made 
public profession of faith in Christ, had no existence in primi- 
tive times. There was no congregation as distinguished from 
the Church, except the name be given to the miscellaneous 
company which might be gathered to hear the public teaching 
of Christian preachers, which was composed of ever-changing 
constituents, and in which there was sure to be some hostile 
element. In the Greek word there was the idea of selection. 
The ecclesia was not a promiscuous gathering, but a company 
of men who had been called out of the mass of mankind. The 
root-principle of Congregationalism is that such a body of 
men called by God to the knowledge of the Father and of 
Jesus Christ is a Church or congregation, and that to it the 
Saviour has given the promise that He will be present in its 
assemblies and guide its deliberations. It is for the right of 
Christ in His own Church, and of that Church to carry out what 
it believes to be His will, that Congregationalism contends. 

4, Congregationalism began as an endeavour to carry out 
this idea of a ‘‘ gathered Church.”” Robert Browne was not 
so much concerned about the independence as about the spiri- 
tuality of the Church. The independence was the logical result 
of the spirituality, but it was the proper constitution of the 
Church rather than the extent of its authority about which he 
was chiefly anxious. What impressed him and his fellow- 
workers most was the inconsistency between theory and fact in 
the fundamental idea of the Church of theday. The parish was 
said to be a Christian parish, or the nation a Christian nation, 
and the Church was composed of the whole of the people, 
whatever their faith or their life might be. In opposition to 
this view the first Independents insisted on the separate and 
individual relationship of every soul to Christ. The Church 
could properly consist only of Christians, and men were 
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Christians not because they had been born in a particular 
country, or had been baptized as Christians, but because they 
had themselves believed in Christ. The Church is to be a 
company “gathered” ous of the world of those who have 
voluntarily given themselves to Christ, and the development 
of this ideal is the aim of Congregationalism. Different 
Churches may adopt different methods in the working out 
of the principle, but this is the principle of historic Congre- 
gationalism, and it involves the whole idea of a supernatural 
life in the soul of man. The basis of union in the early 
Independent Churches was not a desire for self-government, 
but a common fellowship in Christ. Men who believed that 
they had been redeemed by Christ and renewed by the Spirit 
of God, and who trusted to continued supplies of the grace of 
God for the support of this spiritual life, associated themselves 
together as a Church of Christ. If the doctrine, which was 
the root of the entire system, was denied, the very founda- 
tion of the fellowship was swept away. 


———$$+0->—__—_. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Memorials of John Curwen—Compiled by his Son, J. Spencer Cur- 
WEN, With a chapter on his Home Life by his Daughter, Mrs. Banks. (J. 
Curwen & Sons)—will be welcomed by thousands who knew him as a 
personal friend, as a minister of the gospel, or as the founder of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system of music. On the title-page of this most interesting volume 
it is said to have been ‘‘ compiled,’ and in the preface it is described as 
“fragmentary.” The modesty and reverence of a son may have induced 
him thus to characterize his work, but the reader who reads on from the 
beginning in preference to making promiscuous snatches, soon finds it is 
no mere collection of disjointed materials. All through these “ Memorials” 
one is struck with the skilful way in which the materials have been 
grouped and the necessary connecting links have been furnished. The 
biographer has also kept his own feelings in such resolute restraint as to 
withhold any over-colouring which filial partiality might have suggested. 
John Curwen was born on November 14, 1816. His birthplace was 
Hurst House, Heckmondwicke, Yorkshire, where his father, the Rev. 
Spedding Curwen, was minister of the Congregational Church. To the 
influence and memory of his mother John owed much. John’s father, 
writing to Sir Charles Reed in 1839, said, ‘‘ You are quite correct in re- 
garding John’s devotedness as the result of the prayers of his glorified 
mother... . If you had entered the room suddenly her hand would be 
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seen resting on his head and her lips uttering prayer. He was too young 
to receive any mental impression then, but the Lord answered her suppli- 
cations by his early conversion.” In the character and work of his noble 
father this motherless boy had also a beautiful example, and while he was 
yet young he resolved to follow that example. Having given himself to 
the Lord, he desired to give himself also to the Lord’s service. ‘With the 
view of preparing himself for his life-work, he entered, at the age of sixteen, 
Coward College, for the study of theology, and attended, with the rest of 
the students, the newly-founded University College for classics and 
mathematics. Some of his fellow-students have recorded their reminis- 
cences of him during those early years in most touching terms. It appears 
that his earnestness, integrity, and simplicity of character secured for him 
even then unusual affection and respect. College life tests the mettle of 
a young man, but young Curwen passed through this testing-time with 
the general acknowledgment that the mettle he was made of was genuine, 
sterling, and true. The testimony to his musical talent at that time is 
somewhat conflicting. At page eighteen the Rev. W. Griffith states what 
he says ‘‘is sure to surprise not a few of your readers. Up to February, 
1834, when he must have been above eighteen years old, he knew abso- 
lutely nothing of music.’ Mr. Griffith, who undertook to teach him the 
simplest elements of notes, must refer _to the science of music when he 
says ‘ he knew absolutely nothing of music,” for other testimony clearly 
shows that he had at least a taste, not to say a passion, for music. 

After Mr. Curwen had duly finished his college course, he became assist- 
ant minister, first at Basingstoke, and then at Stowmarket. In both these 
spheres of ministerial labour he showed that intense interest in Sunday- 
school work which distinguished him through his life. “It is a sacred 
work,” he wrote many years after, “to get near the soul of a child and to be 
permitted to plant a seed of God’s truth there.” His music mission seems to 
have begun with his first endeavours to make singing more bright and 
cheerful in Sunday-schools; and with these first attempts came also that 
first penny hymn-book, ‘* The Child’s Own,” thousands of which have been 
since circulated in this country and ourcolonies. The Rev. Andrew Reed, 
in describing Mr. Curwen’s first visit to Norwich in 1841, says, ‘I took him 
to see the Misses Glover in their school, and he was at once riveted by the 
astonishing results produced by them.’ Mr. Curwen afterwards exclaimed 
“Now, Andrew, I have a good tool to work with.” Mr. Reed tells how 
they sat up into the small hours studying the mysteries of sol-fa, and 
trying some of Miss Glover's exercises on the harmonium. From the 
musings of those midnight hours was born the great Tonic Sol-fa move- 
ment, for Mr. Curwen at once adopted Miss Glover’s method of teaching, 
and set about developing it into a system of music made easy. 

Soon after this, in June, 1842, he gave a series of lectures to Sunday- 
school teachers in Manchester. The chairman at the first lecture was 
Mr. Joseph Thompson, a Manchester manufacturer and a leader in Sunday- 
school work. He was so much pleased with what he heard that he invited 
the young minister to stay with him. This accepted invitation was the 
occasion of rather a romantic episode, for Mr. Curwen fell in love with 
the younger of the two daughters. His suit was opposed for some time, 
solely on account of his slender means, but eventually an engagement was 
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allowed, which ended in their marriage three years after their first 
meeting. 

Meantime the pastorate of the Congregational Church at Plaistow was 
accepted, Mr. Curwen being publicly ordained on May 22nd, 1844. Here 
he worked with untiring zeal both as a preacher of the gospel and as a 
promoter of sacred song as long as God continued to him health and 
strength. After having built a new church and schools, failing health 
compelled him to resign a pastorate which he had honourably and suc- 
cessfully held for twenty-one years. ‘ After leaving Plaistow,” his bio- 
grapher tells us, ‘‘ he joined a new Congregational Church at Stratford, of 
which the Rev. James Knaggs was minister, and was made a deacon. 
Amid his Sol-fa work he found time for much activity in the affairs of this 
church, while Mrs. Curwen continued her devotion to the poor of the con- 
gregation.”” They endeared themselves to both pastor and people by 
Christian kindness, active service, and large liberality. As to giving, Mr. 
Curwen began life by giving a tenth when his income was only £50 a 
year; but in his later years, when his means had become much larger, 
he “ pinched himself in order to contribute one-fifth.” 

About the close of 1879 a great sorrow fell upon Mr. Curwen. His only 
brother, whom he loved with a tenderness almost passing the love of 
woman, died, after a lingering illness, in October, 1879. Mrs. Curwen had 
also been ill all through that year, becoming much worse towards its close ; 
and on the 17th of January, 1880, she died. He bore his loss with won- 
derful fortitude of mind and submissiveness to the will of his heavenly 
Father ; but his intimate friends saw that his attachment to this world 
was immensely loosened, and that he was looking forward to heaven with, 
as he once expressed it, ‘* an infinite longing.” In the following May he 
visited Mrs. Curwen’s brother at Manchester, who was sinking under an 
incurable disease, and but a few days after died. Leaving Manchester, 
he went to visit a relative at Heaton Mersey, where he was taken ill, and, 
after suffering for six days, ‘fell on sleep” in Jesus, May 26th, 1880. 
His daughter’s most touching description of the death-scene, as well as the 
home-life, of this good and gentle and Christ-like man must not be muti- 
lated by quoted fragments. It is so beautiful and pathetic that we recom- 
mend it to be read in its entirety. 

As John Curwen was the “apostle of cheap music for the poor,” it is 
most fitting that the text, which was both the inspiration and the motto 
of his life, should be inscribed on the title page of his ‘‘ Memorials” and 
the monumental obelisk over his grave : 


“Let the people praise Thee, O God ; let all the people praise Thee.” 


As a philanthropist, Mr. Curwen took an earnest interest in all politi- 
cal, educational, social, or religious movements. He was in all things 
thoroughly liberal. He was both a political and religious Dissenter. He 
never shrank from avowing his principles; but this he always did with 
such courtesy, gentleness, and kindness that he seldom gave offence. He 
separated principles from persons, so that, while he firmly contended for 
principles, he acted kindly towards the persons opposed to him. What- 
ever aimed at the social and religious improvement of the people, he was 
ever ready to help to the utmost of his power, by purse, pen, and personal 
effort. 
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As a preacher, Mr. Curwen was “ powerfully simple” and practically 
wise. ‘‘ His manner and language gave weight to everything, carrying 
his teaching home to every heart, and leaving there the conviction that 
Christ was to him all in all, and that_he would fain have every one of his 
hearers believe as he himself did, and feel that peace which the full 
assurance of salvation through Christ our Saviour alone can give.” 


Guide to English History. Part II. 1830-35. By Writuram Cory, 
(C. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Mr. Cory could not better have de- 
scribed his book. It is not a history, but rather an outline, which may 
usefully serve as a “ guide,” by indicating some of the most important 
points in the story, and helping the reader to what Mr. Cory thinks a 
right estimate of them. Of course every one’s opinion is not that of Mr. 
Cory, but he is an intelligent, thoughtful man, who forms independent 
views, and is able to express them forcibly. We do not always agree 
with them, or, to put it more correctly, we very often differ, but we like 
to hear what he has to say in relation both to men and affairs. The 
present volume extends over the period of Lord Grey’s supremacy, 
dealing with the first Reform Ministry, and its legislation, its difficulties, 
and mistakes, and the cireumstances which led to its overthrow. Mr. 
Cory says, ‘‘ These years are full of the virtue and wisdom which made 
modern England supremely worthy of the student’s contemplation ; it 
seems not too much tosay that they form a period of paramount im- 
portance in the history of universal legislation and government.” Regard- 
ing it in this light, our author has studied the period with extreme care, 
and we have the results in a volume in which is embodied a great deal 
of political wisdom as well as much shrewd portraiture of character. All 
the great men of the time have sat for their portraits, and some of them 
are hit off with great felicity. Thus of Lord Palmerston we read, ‘ Lord 
Palmerston would have laughed if any one had praised him when he was 
in the keen enjoyment of power for being a propagator of opinions, a re- 
former of a people’s character, an ally of foreign ideologues. He was an 
English country gentleman, who trained horses for races. Just as he set 
himself to bring a colt to the starting-post, just as he desired to win the 
stakes or the gold cup, so did he, when Lord Grey and the English counties 
gave him the opportunity, exert himself to make England the winner in 
competition with Russia. Incidentally he made the pattern monarchy of 
Belgium, and he rescued Portugal from rapine, Spain from superstition ; 
both from the exclusive patronage of France.” Lord Grey is depicted 
with extreme delicacy and high appreciation, and the real cause of his 
failure as Prime Minister is thus indicated: “If pain touched him, it 
came from his own sensitiveness or delicacy; like Lord Liverpool and 
Sir Robert Peel, he had not the English ccuntry gentleman’s bluff 
robustness. A wound which a Wellington or a Palmerston would have 
slighted made him sick at heart.” The estimate of the early part of the 
career of Lord Derby is very high—it seems to us extravagantly high. 
‘‘ Mr. Stanley was at the end of the first legislative session a very great 
politician. He had been the best advocate of the Reform Bill, the best 
ruler of Ireland, the best negotiator with West Indian interest. If he had 
died in the autumn of 1833 he would have been mourned by all but the 
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unteachable egotists as one of the most heroic statesmen.” With this 
feeling of admiration is united a corresponding antipathy to Stanley’s 
great antagonist, O'Connell, in relation to whom our author speaks of 
“the cunning and malignity of the Irish demagogue,” and, animated by 
the same feeling, depreciates Lord Althorp, by saying, ‘‘ A man could not 
have been really necessary who had rather throw up his appointment 
than stamp upon O’Connell.”” He was the wise man and true patriot 
who would not stamp on O’Connell. The temper of Mr. Stanley of that 
day, with which our author has too much sympathy, has cost us dearly 
enough in Irish discontent. These little sketches, however, illustrate the 
eharacter of a book which is fresh and lively, as well as thoughtful and 
instructive. 


History of the Church of England from 1660. By W. Nassau Motes. 
worTH. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) <A clergyman who can treat the 
history of the Church of England in the spirit of an Englishman and not 
of a priest, whose catholicity is found in the breadth of his sympathies and 
not in the assertion of a fictitious and apostolical succession, and whose 
liberalism enables him to recognize the good that is in other communions 
instead of desiring to absorb them all in his own Church, certainly deserves 
a hearty welcome from Nonconformists. We do not profess to agree with 
all Mr. Molesworth’s opinions, or to accept the justice of all his estimates. 
But we have here an honest account of the recent story of the Anglican 
Church from a clergyman who is not under the dominion of clerical 
prejudices, and from a Churchman who is capable of looking at two sides 
of a subject, and of acknowledging that Dissenters also have a case. His 
history begins with the Act of Uniformity of 1662; and his judgment of 
the Act and of its principal author, Sheldon, indicates the spirit in which 
the book is written. He reprobates as they deserve the “ persecuting 
statutes which exhibited the triumph of the cavalier party and hastened 
its downfall, and were intended to deprive Nonconformists through all 
ages of all political power, and, as far as possible, also of religious in- 
fluence,” and the men by whom they were advocated, fixing the responsi- 
bility especially on Sheldon. This chapter cannot be pleasant reading 
for the friends of the Establishment, but Mr. Molesworth has a habit of 
frankly stating his own views without any care as to whom they may 
offend. His history is popular rather than profound, but it gives a 
pleasant and, on the whole, a fair view of the Anglican Church from the 
Restoration down to the present time. The treatment is too light to 
satisfy those who desire a thorough knowledge of the various questions 
that arise. But Mr. Molesworth has at all events the merit of presenting 
with clearness his own conception of the course of events. His com- 
paratively brief but comprehensive narrative of the last fifty years will be 
read with special interest, all the more so because of the frankness with 
which some of his estimates of men, parties, and events are expressed. 
Thus Archbishop Sumner is described as a most amiable, kind-hearted, 
and pious prelate, with a very decided leaning towards the Evangelical 
party, which greatly influenced him in the exercise of his patronage, and 
sometimes caused him to be seriously imposed on by unworthy persons. 
If this is not likely to be very acceptable to the Evangelicals, Church 
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defenders are not likely to be more pleased with the reference which is 
made to the foolish attempts to interfere with the appointment first of Dr, 
Hampden as Bishop of Hereford, and afterwards. of Dr. Prince Lee as 
Bishop of Manchester, of which our author says, “ an ecclesiastical farce, 
similar to that enacted in the case of Dr. Hampden, was gone through, 
with no other result but that of conclusively showing how completely the 
Church was subjugated to the State.” But Mr. Molesworth started with 
the desire simply to speak the truth, and the whole truth, and he has 
already tasted something of the kind of criticism which such action is 
sure to provoke, and which he himself anticipated. We honour his 
courage, we admire the liberal temper in which his book is written, and 
we believe that it is calculated to do considerable good. 


Gideon Fleyce. A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. Three Vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) A man who has evidently had very large opportunities of 
observing the political world, and has known how to use them to advantage, 
has here given us a series of sketches which at all events have the merit 
of extreme liveliness. Here, for example, is a portrait of a Tory gentle- 
man who was in Parliament, not because he had any political zeal or even 
party devotion, but because a Montgomery had always been member for 
Saxton, and he would as soon have thought of giving up the family seat 
near Saxton as of abandoning the family seat at Westminster. ‘ He 
honestly believed all he said, just as, in the time before Galileo, people 
believed the sun went round the earth. He never inquired into the matter 
himself, and probably would not have been much wiser if he had. He 
was a Tory as his father had been, and as his grandfather was.” Philistine 
Conservatism could not be more neatly hit off than in this eminently 
respectable gentleman, who could hardly be said to have an opinion, but 
who sacrificed his personal tastes to keep up the family position in Par- 
liament. But it must not be supposed that Mr. Lucy hasany party object 
to serve. He writes rather to depict the grotesque side of politics, with 
all its absurdities, conventionalisms, and shams, often provoking laughter, 
but in serious minds exacting a sadder feeling. The humours of the 
election are exceedingly well described, but nothing is better in the book 
than the impression which the miserable incidents of the contest produce 
upon a high-minded lady like the heroine. This is very well brought out, 
and serves in some degree to neutralize the unpleasant effect which these 
scenes, unfortunately only too faithfully depicted, are calculated to produce, 
The unreality in much of our political life is one of the most serious signs 
of the day, and we fear it is encouraged by the humorous representations 
of Parliament to which our social journals have accustomed us. We were 
ufraid this book might have the same tendency, but the line taken by the 
heroine goes far to redeem it. The writer gives us life-like portraits of 
political notabilities, but we will not spoil the pleasure of our readers by 
extracting them. Interwoven with the political tale is a story which is 
sufficiently exciting and melodramatic. 


The Great Pyramid: Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. By Ricnarp 
A. Procror. With Illustrations. (Chatto and Windus.) This is an in- 
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genious attempt to solve the problem of the Great Pyramid. Rejecting 
all other explanations of its origin as inadequate and unsatisfactory, Mr. 
Proctor adopts the astrological, or rather the tombic-astrological theory, 
according to which the Pyramids were intended, not only to serve as 
tombs for the kings after their deaths, but also to cast their horoscopes 
during theirlives. He has chosen this view of their genesis as that which 
not only suits the facts of the case, but which “supplies what has hitherto 
been wanting—a valid and sufficient reason for erecting structures such as 
these at the cost of vast labour and enormous expense.” Mr. Proctor 
writes with considerable clearness and force, and though much of his 
book is of a purely technical character, and as such will be unintelligible 
to the ordinary reader, he nevertheless succeeds in conveying a very 
definite idea of the particular point which he aims at establishing, and 
has certainly thrown new light on a matter which has perplexed the minds 
of scientists and philosophers in all ages. In addition to the main topic 
which gives it its title, the book also contains chapters on the “ Origin of 
the Week,” “Saturn and the Sabbath of the Jews,” “Astronomy and 
the Jewish Festivals,” the ‘* History of Sunday ;” all showing how potent 
were those ancient superstitions about planetary influences which led to 
the erection of the Pyramids of Egypt. 


Jubilee Lectwres : A Historical Series delivered on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. With an 
Introductory Chapter. (Hodder and Stoughton.) It may not seem very 
fitting that we should dismiss two such volumes as these, issued under 
such circumstances and dealing with such subjects as the title indicates, 
with so brief a notice as we are now able to give; but there are obvious 
reasons why this should be so. For one thing, it is plainly impossible 
that we should enter with sufficient fulness into the merits and demerits 
of all the lectures comprised in the series, and to select some for special 
comment, whilst others were left unnoticed, would be unpardonably invi- 
dious, to say nothing of the difficulty in which the writer would be 
involved who should be charged with making the selection. It is almost 
needless to say that the lectures, as they now appear, may well be 
regarded with satisfaction not only by those who projected them, but by 
Congregationalists everywhere. The mention of the names of the lec- 
turers—Dale, Allon, Stoughton, Kennedy, Conder, Pearson, Baldwin 
Brown, Mackennal, White, Henry Richard, is but to give a tenfold 
assurance of the excellence of the book. To have brought together so 
much of the best results of the research, the scholarship, and the thought 
of such men in relation to matters of most vital interest to Congregation- 
alists, and to have this presented to us with the rare literary skill and 
charm of style which characterize the authors we have named, is an 
advantage for which we may well be thankful. To have at hand so clear 
an exposition of Congregational principles, and to be shown “ by illustra- 
tions drawn from English history, the place these principles have held in 
the religious and political life of the English people,” is a privilege which 
those will gratefully appreciate who are called to teach or who seek to 
learn the truth in regard to these important subjects. Without incurring 
the charge of invidiousness to which we should be open if we noticed any 
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of the separate lectures, we may be permitted to express our sense of the 
high value of the Introductory Chapter by Dr. Fairbairn, on “ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity and the Religion of Christ.” Dr. Fairbairn, instead of falling 
back, as is commonly done, upon Apostolic authority for Congregational 
polity, goes further, and shows how this polity is founded upon the 
simple attempt to realize the religion of Christ and His apostles. ‘‘Their 
contention,” he says, speaking of the early Independents, “‘was, We 
cannot get at the apostolic religion without going back to the apostolic 
polity. It must be restored if the religion which Christ instituted and 
His apostles preached is to be attained.” Bringing to bear upon his 
inquiry all the resources of his large acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
history, he conducts us, by a process of resistless reasoning, through- 
out which there is no suspicion of the partizan or the special pleader, 
but manifestly a keen and powerful intellect, dealing with incontro- 
vertible facts, to the conclusion that the Congregational ideal, which 
is the making of men, and through them the making of “a new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,” is the most 
likely to be realized by the Congregational polity, ‘‘the most flexible and 
educative of polities, the least capable of being perverted from spiritual 
and ethical to formal and interested ends, the most able to exercise 
Christian manhood, and teach it how to apply Christian principles to all 
matters alike of policy and practice.” The lectures which follow are in 
full harmony with this key-note. They are essentially historical, not 
controversial. As Dr. Hannay says in his brief and admirable preface, “ the 
movement contemplated no offensive action in regard to other forms of 
church polity. It did not seek to make converts. The Union desired 
that those who are connected by ties more or less intimate with Congre- 
gational Churches should be well instructed in all that concerns the 
Church as well as in all that concerns the gospel of Christ, but it had no 
wish to turn the grateful emotion which the retrospect of the last fifty years. 
of Congregational Church life in England and Wales had evoked into 
polemical channels.” The end contemplated will be well served by these: 
lectures, and good fruit may reasonably be looked for from them. 


The Congregational Year Book for 1883. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This manual, with its store of news and varied information, is ever a wel- 
come New Year’s visitor. And we never open it without paying tribute 
in thought to the diligence, care, and patience of its indefatigable editor. 
Few of those who so quietly enjoy turning over its pages as they sit in 
their easy chair, or who are so eager to pen flaming philippics, if they 
find some trifling error or misprint, have any conception of the toil, care, 
and anxiety involved in the preparation of this now bulky volume. We: 
have been at the trouble to examine a considerable portion of the book 
with great care, and are impressed not with its accuracy only, but with 
the good judgment shown in the mode in which the returns are presented.. 
We have tried to put some of these into better form, and our presumption 
has been deservedly rewarded by failure. Having perused similar publi- 
cations issued by other denominations, we have discovered none that we like 
so well. It is a book which ministers and churches havo learnt to rely 
upon as being, if not infallibly accurate, as nearly so as can reasonably be 
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expected. For all information as to Congregational and other Noncon- 
formist institutions; for a complete list of churches and recognized 
Congregational ministers ; for biographical notices of deceased ministers, 
and for whatever else Congregationalists may wish to know about their 
denomination, the Year Book may be consulted with confidence. It is 
not, Moreover, a mere collection of dry statistics, but comprises a large 
amount of interesting reading of many kinds. It would be greatly to the 
benefit of our churches if the Year Book were more widely circulated 
amongst them and yet more widely read. 


—_—— OO 


CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Messrs. Peek, Frean, and Co. have recently been doing a service in the 
interests of evangelization which we could wish to see imitated by other 
large employers. These gentlemen invited their numerous workpeople and 
such personal friends as they liked to bring with them to attend a lecture on 
the “ Early Life of Christ,” illustrated by means of a powerful oxy-hydrogen 
lime-light apparatus. The invitation to this exhibition, which was the fourth 
of its series, was so generally accepted, that the Bermondsey Town-hall, 
seating 1,500 persons, had to be hired, and was crowded on both nights. On 
each occasion the chair was taken by one of the partners, and two others of 
them undertook the whole work of exhibiting and explaining the pictures. 
The marked attention throughout indicated no small interest on the part 
of the spectators, and this was further helped by the interspersion of ap- 
propriate hymns, some of which were thrown on the screen, so that all 
could follow. 


Two years ago, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., after visiting the Free 
Library at Nottingham, suggested the establishment of a free library for 
children whose youth precludes them from obtaining books from the exist- 
ing library. He generously promised £500 towards the carrying out of 
the project. The matter was vigorously taken up, and the other day this 
library was opened. No doubt there will be much juvenile gratitude ta 
Mr. Morley, whose inventiveness and liberality in promoting the welfare 
of young and old seem inexhaustible. 


Russia.—The Stundists and the Molokans.—All is not darkness in 
this vast empire. The Stwndists are to be found in considerable numbers 
in various parts of Southern and Central Russia, and though they have 
no churches, or pastors, or organization, yet the universal testimony con- 
cerning them is that they are pure and sober, and honest and truthful— 
living witnesses for Christ, whose word they delight to study at their 
informal gatherings. They may be said to owe their origin to German 
pietists, who retained their practice of Gebet-Stunde (prayer-hour), and so 
attracted the notice of some of the more thoughtful, though poor, members 
of the Greek Church. 
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Then there are the Molokans, described by Wallace as a set of humble 

devout people, with very little ecclesiastical organization; but ‘they 
hold that Holy Writ is the only rule of faith and conduct, and that it 
must be taken in the spiritual and not in the literal sense.’ Among 
these inquiring peasants a Nestorian missionary has been labouring, 
Delakoff by name. Visiting the Molokans in the Crimea large congrega.- 
tions gathered wherever he went. Such, indeed, was the eagerness shown 
for spiritual preaching last spring, that Delakoff sent for the well-known 
Col. Pashkoff, of St. Petersburg, a convert of Lord Radstock’s, to come 
and help him. He came, and spent a fortnight among the humble 
villagers of the Crimea, and held almost daily services. In one village 
the congregations consisted of 700 or 800, and in another it rose to 1,000, 
gathered under a canvas spread for the occasion. The Rev. Mr. Labaree, 
American missionary in Constantinople, has obtained trustworthy testi- 
mony respecting Delakoff and his labours. It is as follows: 

““T am happy to be enabled, by what I have seen and heard both 
in my visit in the Crimea this spring and the occasional intercourse 
with Christian men from different parts of Russia, to state that our 
friend Delakoff has been the means of not only bringing single souls 
to Christ, but of infusing life into several congregations, which, through 
his faithful and loving delivery of our Lord’s message of salvation, and 
through his patient teaching from His word, are now become striking 
evidence of the redeeming and renewing power of the Holy Ghost. These 
congregations, as first fruits of the Lord in the country, are called upon, 
as I trust, to doa great work among the people belonging to the Greek 
Church. Our Lord is really glorified by servants surrendered to Him, 
and devoted to His service as Delakoff. I believe him to be a true man 
of God, whom nothing could move from following his Lord and master 
wherever He should lead, in the South of Russia. .. . 

‘* AllT have seen by living some days among the Molokans of the Crimea 
makes me think that if ever a missionary work is genuine it is Delakoff’s. 

“In fact, I do not think that you can easily find a community of such 
godly people as are the members of those small churches, who pray, I 
may say, almost without ceasing, and with whom everything is made to be 
subservient to the interests of God’s kingdom and the glory of His name. 
- - . Delakoff’s influence extends to the principal centres of the Molokan 
population, not only in South but Central Russia. 


Eeyrt.—Mission-work is being resumed. Dr. Lansing, of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission, insists that there is already in Egypt more 
of true religious liberty than in any other Mohammedan country. 
Quiet, unobtrusive labour among the Mohammedans of Egypt and 
Syria will do more than any openly aggressive movement against 
them. The schools, the Bible distribution, and above all the holy, con- 
sistent lives of Christians, foreign and native, will gradually do their 
work. The entrance of God’s word giveth light. What the East needs 
is light. Let the Church pray that our missionaries may have grace to 
let their light shine, the light of a holy, pure, self-denying, loving, and 
consistent life. 

The Church Missionary Society of Great Britain, which had a mission 
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in Cairo in 1826, and long since relinquished it, is about to resume its 
work in Egypt, under the direction of the Rev. F. A. Klein, an able 
Arabic scholar, who first joined the Jerusalem Mission in 1851. The 
committee say, in their printed appeal for funds to sustain this mission: 
“ At this crisis, when England is doing her utmost to restore a stable 
government in Egypt, it would ill become the Church of Christ to be 
baekward in seeking opportunity to claim the land for the Lord; that 
land of which it was prophesied more than two thousand five hundred 
years ago, ‘ The Lord shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall 
know the Lord.’ ” : 

We are assured that our united Presbyterian brethren in Egypt and 
the Rev. Mr. Klein will co-operate cordially in the great work given them 
to do, and so arrange the departments of missionary work as to avoid all 
possible friction and misunderstanding. 

Dr. Eddy, of Beirut, writes that since the capture of Arabi Pasha, and 
the restoration of order in Egypt, the orders for books from the Beirut 
Press have increased, and there is a prospect of a steady increase in the 
future. 


Sourn Seas.—Progress of Missions.—In the January number of the 
L.M.S. Chronicle is a map of the South Seas, and an accompanying 
article by Rev. Jas. Sibree, jun., explanatory of the ethnological divisions 
among the islands, and of the extent to which they have been evangelized. 
The brown races inhabiting the Sawaiori region are amongst the most 
advanced and civilized peoples of the Pacific, and occupy the largest 
extent of surface, chiefly in the eastern part of the region. Most of these 
races have been evangelized. Group after group of islands is as com- 
pletely Christian as any portion of England, and many islands much 
more 80, since a fourth to (in some cases) a third of their inhabitants are 
consistent members of churches. It is chiefly in the Marquesas and the 
widely-scattered Tuamotu Archipelago that mission work remains to be 
done. Western Polynesia is chiefly occupied by the black races, or Melane- 
sians, whose islands form the Papuan region. They are naturally a 
savage and cruel race of people, invariably cannibals, and much divided 
from each other. Among these peoples a much larger amount of work 
yet remains to be accomplished. While the Fiji and Loyalty groups 
have now become Christian, as well as many of the islands of the New 
Hebrides, but a slight impression has yet been made upon other islands 
of the group, where Christian work has been very difficult, slow, and costly. 
The results of the labours of the Episcopal Mission in the Banks and 
Santa Cruz groups have not yet been great, nor upon some of the islands 
to the north-west, which are occasionally visited. Many large islands yet 
remain untouched—New Caledonia, and Bougainville, and others of the 
Solomon group—where the people are very savage, and the climate very 
unhealthy. Much the same may be said of the great islands of New 
Ireland and New Britain, although in the latter of these the Wesleyans 
have now some stations. 

The north-western portion of the Pacific is occupied by races which 
have a considerable Japanese and Chinese element mingled with both the 
brown and black Polynesian stocks. The islands are small, and hence 
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the people are called Micronesians, but it has been purposed to call them 
Tarapons, after the names of two of the principal islands. 

Among the peoples, the most successful work yet accomplished is that 
done by the L.M.S. and the American missionaries in the Gilbert Islands, 
where three-fourths of the inhabitants are nominally Christian. The 
work of the American, or rather Hawaiian, Mission is less advanced in 
the Marshall and Caroline groups. 

Looking, however, upon mission work in Polynesia as a whole, and 
remembering that almost all the labour put forth there has been done 
during the present century—the greater part of it, indeed, during the last 
forty or fifty years—there is every reason to believe that with unrelaxed 
effort, especially in the Western Pacific, the gospel will eventually 
triumph over all opposition and bring every island to the knowledge of 
Christ. Several mission ships are constantly engaged in evangelistic 
work, the John Williams and Ellengowan for the L.M.S., the Dayspring 
for the Presbyterians, the Morning Star for the American and Hawaiian 
Mission, and the Southern Cross for the Melanesian Mission ; and one of 
the most delightful and encouraging of all the many pleasing features of 
Christianity, as exemplified in these South Sea Islanders, is the mission- 
ary zeal the native churches evince by their liberal gifts of money, and 
the noble self-sacrifice which has led numbers of faithful men and women 
to go as pioneers to heathen islands, and to devote their lives to the 
establishment of Christ’s kingdom “‘in the regions beyond.” 


+o 


“CHRISTIAN WITNESS” FUND. 


Treasurer :—JAMES SPICER, Esq. Secretary :—Rev. R. S. Asuton, B.A. 


The following list may serve to remind our readers of a fund by which 
much good is done of which very little is known. The grants there 
recorded are made to aged or enfeebled ministers of limited means. The 
only source of income at present is the interest on the capital fund 
invested from the profits of The Christian Witness in the days of its early 
prosperity. But much more might be done if churches would give an 
occasional sacramental collection. Every grant represents an amount of 
anxiety relieved and happiness conferred on men who well deserve the 
sy mpathy of the churches. All communications to be addressed to the 
Secretary. 
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S/R J. RISDON BENNETT, M.D. 


Sir James Rispon Bennett has raised to the highest point of 
distinction in the medical world a name for which his honoured 
father had previously achieved a high reputation inthe Con- 
gregational churches. Among the London ministers of the 
last generation none was more widely or deservedly honoured 
than Dr. James Bennett, for so many years the pastor of the 
Church which first met in the old Silver Street Chapel, after- 
wards in the larger chapel in Falcon Square. We well remem-- 
ber the impression he made on ourselves in our early days by 
the grace and quiet dignity which were so conspicuous in his 
aspect and bearing, and which were equally characteristic 
of his public and his private life. Dr. Bennett was one of 
the most effective preachers and devoted pastors of his day, 
and deserves the special gratitude of the more decided Non- 
conformists of to-day, because at a time when such a course 
was unpopular he advocated an aggressive policy on the part 
of Protestant Dissenters. In all the movements of that time 
he was prominent, and always known by his uncompromising 
devotion to principle and the courage with which he main- 
tained what he held to be right. He was one of the principal 
promoters of the ‘“ Society for Promoting Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge ’—a society which did a very useful work in its 
day. Its object, as described by Mr. Skeats in his ‘‘ History 
of the Free Churches,” was ‘‘ the creation of a literature of 
Dissent,” and in this undertaking Robert Vaughan, Price, 
Cox, Andrew Reed, John Blackburn, Pye Smith, Benjamin 
VOL. XII. 13 
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Hanbury, John Burnet, and others were associated. But the 
preliminary address was read by Dr. Bennett, who is thus 
pointed out as the leader. Mr. Skeats characterizes him as 
“the historian of Dissent, the vigorous writer, the full 
scholar, the man of liberal intellect and upright mind.” No 
eulogium need be higher, and none could be better deserved. 
It takes no account, however, of Dr. Bennett’s acknowledged 
abilities as a preacher and a divine. His contributions to our 
theological literature were extremely valuable, and none more 
so than his ‘‘ Lectures on Infidelity,” delivered in connection 
with his public discussion with Robert Taylor. Altogether 
he was a man of a high order, a cultured scholar, an inde- 
fatigable worker when occasion demanded, a vigorous polemic, 
everywhere and under all circumstances a true Christian 
gentleman. 

Sir James Risdon Bennett, the son of this distinguished 
divine, has long held a high place in the medical faculty. His 
culture has been wide and.extensive, and from the beginning 
of his career he has given abundant evidence of the ability 
which has raised him to the eminence he has reached in a 
profession where only merit could secure such distinction. 
Not only did he receive the benefits of careful literary and 
preliminary professional training in his own country, but he 
spent six months in Paris prior to entering the University of 
Edinburgh, where he graduated as ‘‘M.D.”” Two years more 
were devoted to study on the Continent, chiefly in Italy, before 
he established himself as a consulting physician in London. 
His ability was recognized in his appointment as Physician 
and Lecturer at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in his election by 
the Royal College of Physicians, first as a Fellow, then asa 
Lecturer, afterwards as its representative on the General 
Medical Council, and finally, in 1876, as its President, an 
office to which he was re-elected for five successive years. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1875, and 
appointed a Vice-President in 1882. From his Alma Mater, 
the University of Edinburgh, he has received the honorary 
degree of LL.D., and from her Majesty the honour of knight- 
hood in 1881. He has made important contributions to 
medical literature, including a translation from the German 
of Kramer on “Diseases of the Ear,” and an essay on 
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“Hydrocephalus,” which gained the Fothergillian gold 
medal. He was one of the founders, and for many years 
secretary, of the Sydenham Society for the Publication of 
Medical Works. 

His success has always been achieved in virtue of his acknow- 
ledged ability. No better evidence of this could be furnished 
than the estimation in which he is held by his medical brethren. 
We believe we are not wrong in saying that there is no 
man whose judgment is more trusted, or who commands more 
general respect. As one of the leading physicians of the 
day, however, Sir Risdon Bennett is too well known to need 
any tribute of ours. We are even more interested to 
know that such a man not only holds fast by the great 
verities of the Christian faith, but is earnest and devoted in 
the work of the Christian life. There are a number of mere 
tyros in science who seem to fancy themselves bound to justify 
their own claims to culture by imitating the example of 
unbelief or Agnosticism which, alas! some distinguished 
scientists have set. It is perhaps well sometimes to remind 
those who dogmatize so loudly on such slight ground, and 
assume an authority for which there is literally no warrant at 
all, that there are men with whose scientific attainments their 
limited knowledge cannot even bear a comparison, who do not 
find it impossible to accept the old faith. Of course, if science 
has any definite difficulties to present, they must be fairly 
grappled with. We are protesting only against the attempt 
to overwhelm us by appeal to scientific authority. In resist- 
ing such pretensions, men like Dr. Bennett are a real force. 

He has constantly identified himself with the churches of 
which his father was so long an ornament. First at Hare 
Court, Canonbury (where for a time he was a deacon), and 
afterwards at Kensington, he was a constant attendant on the 
ministry of the late Dr. Raleigh, whose intimate and trusted 
friend he was. In our public institutions, and especially in 
the London Missionary Society, of which his father was for 
some time one of the secretaries, he takes a deep interest. 
Our own pages were enriched last year by a contribution from 
his pen, which was marked by that Christian spirit and true 
wisdom which fit him for eminent usefulness in any church to 
which he belongs. 













THE IDEAL OF 
RELIGION BEFORE AND UNDER CHAIST, 


(JAMES i. 27.) 


James is rich in the practical wisdom the Hebrew loved, the 
wisdom whose natural speech is the proverb, whose organ is 
a sort of transcendant common-sense. He is the pre-eminent 
apostle of Christian duty in its homeliest aspects and most 
every-day acts and functions. The men who made up his 
Church, which was indeed his world, were better in creed than 
in conduct, and what he said were the things they most needed 
to hear. Men who are careful of the major often neglect the 
minor moralities of life, and hardly know they do it. There 
are many who think that, provided they speak the truth, it 
does not much matter how or for what purpose they speak it— 
nay, that it is all the better and more useful if it be so spoken 
as to wound a neighbour or serve a selfish end. They forget 
what one of the supremest moralists said: ‘‘ Speak the truth 
in love.” Not otherwise, indeed, will the truth consent to be 
spoken. Where it is spoken in hate it ceases to be true, 
becomes false as the spirit that speaks it. The man who 
uses the truth that he may hurt or wrong a brother man, 
changes it into a lic. What is used for a devil’s purpose 
becomes a devil's tool. What a man receives from God must 
be employed for ends God approves, and in ways He honours, 
that it may do the work of God in the man and through him. 
Inconsistencies of this order James had an eye quick to see, 
a tongue sharp to reprove. To him the worst heresy was a 
life which contradicted the faith, making profession of the 
right while leaving practice in the wrong. Like John, he held 
that the best thing for a man was not to say, but to do the 
truth, to love God by loving his brother. Without this there 
could not be the truth of nature that most surely secured truth 
of speech. God is love, and so only he who dwelt in love could 
truly do and truly speak the truth of God. Other men might 
seem to be religious, but religious those alone were who, 
‘‘ swift to hear, slow to speak,” lived as in the sight of God, 
benevolent, bene‘icent, blameless in the world. 
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1. In this twenty-seventh verse James supplies us with 
what is not so much a definition as a description of ‘ pure 
and undefiled religion.” It concludes a paragraph, and to 
understand it we must follow the argument that leads up to 
it. The paragraph begins at verse 19, ‘‘Ye know this, my 
beloved brethren.” Hitherto he had been concerned with 
“first principles,” known, held, approved in common; now 
he was coming to a more delicate matter, the practical issues 
and duties they involved. ‘‘ But let every man be swift to 
hear.” Of course the thing to be heard is “the word of 
truth ” (ver. 18); as regards any other word the command 
had been, ‘Be slow to hear.’’ Evil speech is bad, evil 
hearing is no better. The tongue of malice would soon be 
silent were all ears shut to it. It is the demand for frivolous 
or malicious gossip that creates the supply. False reports 
unheard would die in the very moment of birth. But to be 
‘swift to hear” ‘“‘the word of truth’ is to be apt to learn, 
and the willing learner is the willing worker, the bestZhearer 
the most efficient doer of the truth. ‘‘Slow tospeak.’’ Speech 
is the glory of man, and so easily becomes his shame. Weighed 
words are words at once weighted and winged with thought; 
hasty words are thoughtless, mischievous in the degree that 
they are void of mindand truth. Were speech slower it would 
be less but mightier, the mode in which the*spiritual forces 
of the universe most love to do their creative and ameliora- 
tive work. It is ‘‘the fool who is full of words,”’ whose ‘“‘lips 
will swallow up himself.” * ‘‘ Slow to wrath.” Passion causes 
swift speech. It is always foolish in its talk. An angry sage 
is no wiser than a passionate fool, differs from him only in the 
shame he feels at the recollection of the words he had spoken 
in his rage. So James bids men be “ slow to wrath,” certain 
that where passion is subdued speech will be measured. And 
he adds in his emphatic way a reason against wrath: it 
“worketh not the righteousness of God.” Underneath this 
lies a fine principle—what seryes God must}be God-like. 
There can be no bad means to good ends; bad means make 
the ends bad. If man is to further the purposes of the 
righteous God, it must be by righteousness. That, as James 


* Eeceles, x. 12, 14. 
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knew right well, was a much-needed principle in those days of 
change. The bigotry of the old faith, and the enthusiasm of 
the new, did not easily brook difference; so said he, Remember, 
“the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 

But how was this wisdom of speech, this rectitude of spirit 
and of way to be obtained? ‘There were two conditions, a 
negative and a positive. The negative was, ‘‘ Lay aside all 
filthiness and pre-eminence of malice.”’ It is the evil nature 
that does the evil thing; the last sin is not an act of the will, 
but a state of the spirit. Right living must begin in rectified 
being, and it in renunciation, surrender of the evil in us, that 
evil may cease to work by us. The positive condition was, 
“Receive with meekness the implanted word.” That word 
is creative, generative, begets a new life which supplants and 
expels the old. The absence of vice were poor virtue, the 
renunciation of evil but an illusory holiness. Through the 
word of God the life of God enters a man; where it germi- 
nates He regenerates, the piece of leaven leavening the whole 
lump. But that the word may do its work it must be heard; 
the life it creates must be expressed in action, embodied in 
conduct. Word and action are correlated spiritual forces ; 
the truth that comes to us by hearing is transformed into 
being, and produces higher thought and nobler living. With- 
out this correlation the spiritual force is dissipated, fails of its 
destined good. Such failure James thought possible; the 
society he knew was full, as it were, of abortive efforts at 
change. Many had heard the word, believed it in a way, yet 
remained as before ; many others had heard and made pro- 
fession of faith, yet were, in the matter of moral conformity, 
as if they stood afar off. It was only the rarer and more 
elect spirits that were made by it new and true men. 

The difference is so vital that James essays to explain its 
cause; he will have his readers understand why men who have 
the same word so widely differ, are agreed in faith but are as 
aliens in religion. He does it by a figure of remarkable force 
and significance. The mere hearer is like a man beholding 
his natural face in a mirror, beholding himself, then going 
away and straightway forgetting what manner of man he was. 
But the true hearer is a man who looks into the perfect law, 
the law of liberty, and so continueth, watchful, studious, 
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bringing himself and his conduct into conformity with what 
he sees there. To the former the word is a mere mirror. 
What he sees in it is a reflection of himself; as he looks in, 
the image of his own face looks out; no beautiful face, indeed, 
with which its owner does well to be pleased, but « face whose 
lines and features ought to admonish him of evil, and per- 
suade him to change. Yet so careless is he, so swift to speak, 
so slow to think, that he goes away and forgets straightway 
that he ought not to be the manner of man he is. But to the 
other, the true hearer, the word is “‘ the perfect law.” * As 
he contemplates it the face of the Christ looks into his soul, 
and invites him to become as He is, to be changed into the 
same image; and as the face and the soul continue to look 
into each other the spirit of the Christ grows in the man, 
and the life of the Christ becomes the force that determines 
his conduct. The law secures his liberty; obedience is free- 
dom. He knows the truth, and the truth makes him free, 
which is what God meant him to be. 

2. The man who thus, by looking into the perfect law, 
comes to embody or realize its ideal, isa man “‘ blessed in his 
doing.” He is a good man, and so he does good; he lives 
in harmony with the Divine will, and so he serves the 
Divine ends. In his emphatic and antithetical manner, 
James next exhibits the false and the true man in the sphere 
of conduct. As they do to the “ word of truth,” so they are 
in the world of action. The man to whom the word is but 
a mirror which reflects his own face and form, only seems to 
be religious, while the man who looks into ‘the perfect 
law of liberty” is religious. The former lives in a world 
of illusions, thinks himself religious while his unbridled 
tongue makes his irreligion manifest to all; but the latter 
lives amid realities, is what his God and Father approves, 
does what blesses and benefits men. The man who hears but 
does not, in thinking himself religious only ‘‘ deceives his own 
heart ’’—his “religion is vain ;” but the man who hears and 
does, possesses and exhibits ‘‘ pure religion and undefiled.” 

Now the cardinal word in this verse is ‘‘ religion.” What 
does it mean? It is one of the most ambiguous words in our 
mother-speech, has too many meanings fitly to express the 


* 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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simple and clear idea James intends here to convey. It 
sometimes denotes the entire body of institutions, customs, 
doctrines, history belonging to a given faith, as in ‘the 
Christian religion,’ ‘‘the Mohammedan religion,” “the 
religions of Asia.” Again, it signifies the conduct or 
practice which becomes a given profession of faith, as when 
we distinguish theology and religion, the one term denoting 
the truths or doctrines believed, the other the life in which 
they are expressed or realized. Then, religion may mean a 
system of duty apprehended as commanded by God or due 
to Him, as distinguished from morality, the system of duty 
discovered and determined by conscience and reason. Again, 
it may mean the mode in which a man elects to make pro- 
fession of his belief, with its corresponding ideal of life, as 
when men who would alike claim to be Christians are 
distinguished as religious and secular, as within or without 
an order of religion. Once more, religion may denote either 
the worship or the spirit it ought to express, as when we 
speak on the one hand of the rites of religion, or on the 
other distinguish profession and religion. These ambiguities 
belong to our English term, but in no way to the term James 
employs. That had a simple and precise enough meaning, 
denoted the cultus, the external worship, the ceremonial 
usages, the form or body in which the inward piety was 
articulated. Neither the word nor any cognate or derivative 
occurs in the LXX., but the noun @pneoxeia,* and the verb 
Opncxevmt in the Book of Wisdom. In each case the 
reference is to the worship of idols, and so to outward 
observances and rites. Opyoxeia occurs frequently in Jose- 
phus, always denoting, with one possible exception,{ the 
public and ceremonial worship which the king may forsake,$ 
the people perform,) and the priests administer.{/ In 
Clemens Romanus ** it denotes an outer and manifest worship 
of God as opposed to the outer and manifest worship of his 
image which Nebuchadnezzar had commanded. In this, the 
Hellenistic followed the classical usage. The term denotes 
worship in a ceremonial and ritual sense, the service which 


. Ch. xiv. 18, 27. + Ch. xi, 15, xiv. 16. 
+ Ant. i, 13. 1. § Ib. viii. 11. 1. | Ib. xii. 5. 4. 
“| Bel. Jud. iv. 5. 2. 3° 9 Dor, xiv. 
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can be performed and seen, not the spirit which prompts it.* 
This meaning made it even more applicable to foreign than to 
native Greek worship, to the mysteries than to the national 
and State religion.t So, too, in the New Testament it 
denotes the worship of angels,t which was a matter of 
mystic rites, not of pious reverence. And Paul uses it to 
characterize the Pharisees, ‘‘the straitest sect of our re- 
ligion,”’ § the sect devoted to the most vigorous ceremonial, 
most loyal to traditional observances. 

Now the word in James must be interpreted through the 
established, and especially the Hellenistic, use. Opnoxela 
was to him the service, the ceremonial, as it were, of the new 
faith, the mode in which its inward spirit and reverence was 
outwardly manifested and declared. It was the counterpart 
in the new economy of the rites and sacrifices which had 
characterized the old; the moral and spiritual service which 
Christ had made to displace and replace the sacerdotalism of 
Moses. It did not denote the whole of the Christian religion, 
only the manner and form of its manifestation, the character 
and sphere of its distinctive and visible worship. The context 
shows the relation in which @pynexeta stood to the genesis and 
ideal of the Christian life. Faith came by hearing. A man 
was renewed, begotten again, by ‘“‘ the word of truth.” That 
word heard, received, and implanted by faith saved the soul ; 
the soul saved had to meditate on the law that had given free- 
dom and life, bad to contemplate its living and gracious Ideal 
till changed into the same form, till the beholder and the 
Beheld became alike, the younger brother on earth conformed 
to the image of the First-Born in heaven. And the outward 
service which could alone express this inward spirit was the 
Christ-like, not the old ceremonial and sacerdotal worship, 
but beneficence and blamelessness, visiting ‘‘the fatherless 
and widows, and keeping himself unspotted from the world.” 

3. James in so teaching stood in essential harmony with 
all the other teachers of the New Testament. His doctrine 
was the doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount. There the 
Master had exhibited religion freed from the forms and 
sacrifices of the priest, the dominion and ceremonies of the 

Herod. ii. 87, 64; Dion. Hal. 63. 
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scribe, become a life of humanest, stillest, unhasting, unrest- 
ing duty. Nothing was so characteristic in the new religion 
as the way in which it broke with the ancient ideals of wor- 
ship. Jesus was no priest, called no priest to be an apostle, 
gave to no man He called a name or office implying priestly 
authority or functions ; said no word, did nothing that 
signified for Himself respect and for His people retention of 
sacerdotal observances or rites. With Him God was Spirit, 
could be worshipped anywhere, at any time, by any one, but 
only in spirit and in truth. No duty could be performed by 
sacrifices, all duties through love; to love God with the whole 
heart and the neighbour as one’s self was to fulfil the whole 
law; and on this matter the apostolic writers understood and 
followed Him completely. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the way in which they leave all ceremonial and sacerdotal ele- 
ments out of the religion, translatingall theterms proper to these 
which they have inherited into a spiritual sense, and empha- 
sizing all the elements of intellectual and ethical significance. 
Their endeavour was not only to repeat, but to transcend the 
law. To Paul it was the dispensation of the letter, the 
ministration of death, written and engraven on stone ;* to 
be under it was to ‘‘ be held in bondage under the rudiments 
of the world ;”’ to return to it was to “turn back to the weak 
and beggarly elements.” t To the author of Hebrews it was 
only ‘‘a shadow of good things to come,” imperfect in all its 
acts and places of worship. Paul liked to look behind the 
law to the promise; Hebrews seek to get behind Aaron to 
Melchisedek. But the significant thing for us here is the change 
they introduce into the termini technici of the older worship. 
These are used only as metaphors, the more emphatically to 
enforce ethical duties or spiritual truths. So Paul introduces 
his great discourse on duty with the words, “I beseech you, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reason- 
able service.”’{ So he describes the gifts he has received 
from the Philippians as ‘‘an odour of a sweet smell, a sacri- 
fice acceptable, well-pleasing to God;”§ and he urges the 
Ephesians to “‘ walk in love, even as Christ also loved us, 
* 2 Cor. iii. 6, 7. + Gal. iv. 3, 9. 
* Rom. xii. 1. § Phil. iv. 18. 
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and gave Himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for an odour of a sweet smell.’”’* The author of the Hebrews 
exhorts his readers to offer up through Christ ‘‘ the sacri- 
fices of praise to God continually ;’’ +t and Peter describes the 
men he addresses as “ elect, built up a spiritual house, to be a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God through Jesus Christ.” { 

Now James follows up, and, as it were, gives accurate expres- 
sion to the ideas that underlie these phrases and exhortations. 
The new religion, like the old, has its @pnexeia, but the new, 
unlike the old Opncxeia, is ethical through and through, 
spiritual holiness before God, dutiful service of man. Where 
rites and symbols stood under Moses, a benevolent and blame- 
less life stands under Christ. The new faith, like the old, has 
its sacrifices, but they are affairs of the spirit, the complete 
consecration of the man in thought and act to God. The 
Hebrew who neglected the worship received by tradition from 
the fathers was alien from “‘ the Jews’ religion;” the man 
was no Christian who left uncultivated the graces made illus- 
trious by the person of Christ, or unpractised the virtues that 
were the truest proofs of faith and acts of piety. The filial 
spirit reverences a father by obedience ; the pious spirit wor- 
ships God by the active and anticipating love of a devoted 
life. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
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ST, ANSELM.S 


Tue recent vacancy in the see of Canterbury, and the strong 
feeling elicited everywhere in relation to the departed Primate, 
may very naturally recall attention te an Archbishop who, in 
many points, is the most illustrious in the long roll of 
Augustine’s successors. Dunstan played as distinguished a 
part in the conflicts ; Lanfranc was certainly a greater states- 
man; Becket’s tragic fate, taken in connection with the 
results on which it was followed, has made him a more 
conspicuous figure in history; but in the combination of 
* Eph. v. 2. + Ch. xiii, 15. t LEp. 11.5, 

§ The Life and Times of St. Anselm. By Manrin Rue, M.A, 
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qualities which made him almost equally distinguished as a 
scholar, an ecclesiastic, and a saint, Anselm stands un- 
rivalled. It would be absurd to compare any of the Anglican 
Primates with a man of his type. They not only held a 
different position, but were really a different order of men. 
It pleases some champions of the Established Church to 
maintain the identity of the Reformed Church with that of 
the Middle Ages, but it must be admitted by the more candid 
men amongst them, indeed by all whom prejudice has not 
wholly blinded to the evidence of facts, that the old Church 
certainly trained a very different style of ruler. If there were 
bad ones, they were worse under the old régime than the new, 
but some of the good bishops of the earlier period reached a 
height and developed a form of saintliness not seen in their 
successors. One of her own sons has said that the Anglican 
Church does not train saints, and in the sense intended this 
is true, and is not to be regarded as necessarily a reproach. 
If the human side of religion has been exhibited in its per- 
fection, there is no cause for much regret that the saintly or 
ascetic aspects have not been so conspicuous. Laud was the 
Primate of all others who was most intent on cultivating the 
latter, but the result was not so fortunate either for himself 
or others as to induce us to believe that such a character 
harmonizes very well with the spirit and tendencies of our 
State Church. He compares but very poorly with a man like 
Anselm, and yet, such as he was, the nation had no sympathy 
with him. It would have even less to-day. If a prelate of 
strong ecclesiastical tendencies does not provoke the same 
resentment, that is due to a contemptuous tolerance, bred of 
an indifference to contending forms of opinion, and a belief 
that the priest is not likely to be formidable in our times. 

If Anselm interests such a generation at all it is because of 
the position he holds in our history, and of the sympathy 
which a high-minded, learned, and good man is sure to 
awaken. We doubt, however, whether there is any call for a 
work so elaborate as that which Mr. Rule has just given us. 
A more perfect and charming biography of the great Primate 
than that which Dean Church contributed to Macmillan’s 
‘* Sunday Library ” could hardly have been penned. It told all 
that the ordinary reader cares to know, and told it in most 
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attractive manner. For those who desire to see another side 
of the history, there are the admirable volumes of Mr. Free- 
man in his recent history of William Rufus. Of course Mr. 
Rule has given us a more complete work, but the question is 
how many will care to follow him in his careful examination 
of all the details which are in his view of such incalculable 
importance and almost sacred interest. He is an enthusiast, 
and has conducted his researches in the spirit of an en- 
thusiast, as will be at once apparent to any reader of his pre- 
face. When he finds a MS. in the Vatican with a new anecdote 
of the saint’s childhood, he gushes over it as ‘‘ the most 
precious treasure I could have,” and adds, ‘‘as if that were 
not enough for one day’s happiness, an authentic list of all 
the monks professed in St. Anselm’s dear Abbey of Le Bec, 
from the beginning down to comparatively recent times,” also 
came into his hands. It is not difficult to forecast the 
character of a biography written by a man of such a spirit. 
We do not expect to find discrimination, since to an admirer 
so intense the state of mind it implies is simply impossible. 
He is so overwhelmed with a profound reverence for his hero 
that he is incapable of forming an impartial judgment. On 
the other hand, this very feeling has made him untiring in his 
researches. Nothing has been overlooked which could throw 
any light upon the character of the man or his work. Mr. 
Rule is a hero worshipper, but a worshipper so sincere and 
industrious must materially help us to an understanding of the 
hero. We are not required to accept his estimate, but he gives 
us the materials for the formation of our own. ‘To the study 
of the philosopher, Churchman, statesman, and saint he has 
given the labour of years, and the fruit is before us in these 
volumes. If they are elaborate, they are at least able and 
interesting. There may be more of the eulogium than of the 
severely impartial biography in them, but there is something 
attractive in the very glow of feeling with which the narrative 
is suffused. 

Anselm had so many sides, that to give all of them any- 
thing approaching adequate consideration would require a 
pamphlet or a volume rather than an article. Especially 
would this be the case in reviewing a work which bristles with 
challenges to controversy on every side. Some of the anec- 
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dotes which to our author are so precious would by us prob- 
ably be subjected to a scrutiny which he would deem all too 
sceptical. His theological and ecclesiastical opinions would 
certainly provoke our opposition. We must confine ourselves 
to some general remarks on the conflict between the Primate 
and the two monarchs against whom he had to contend for 
what he regarded as the right of the Church. Mr. Rule can 
see in him only a gallant champion for truth and liberty 
against the brute tyranny of the kings. But little as there is 
to admire in the character either of Rufus or his brother, the 
merits of the struggle are not so absolutely one-sided. We 
are unable fully to sympathize with either party. The two 
sons of the Conqueror offer little to command our admiration, 
but our disgust with their procedure does not dispose us to 
view with favour their ecclesiastical opponents. We dislike 
the despot, but we like the priest even less. That the priest 
was a noble-minded saint, the monarch a brutal despot, was 
a mere accident, which must not be allowed to warp our 
sympathies in the keen conflict in which Anselm played so 
great a part. 

Few points, indeed, in our history are more interesting 
or more deserving of careful study than that long struggle 
between the Church of Rome and the monarchy in mediaeval 
times, which, if it did not begin in Anselm’s time, assumed 
then a more serious aspect. Starting from the time of the 
Norman Conquest, we find a frequent endeavour on the part 
of the monarchs to assert their own independent right in 
the Church as in the State, with the invariable result of a 
victory for Rome, sometimes in opposition to the primate 
acting in conjuction with the king. There was a strong 
temptation to monarchs of high and ambitious spirit, flushed 
with success, and wielding great, if not absolute, power in 
civil affairs, to desire such a supremacy in the Church as, 
under its constitution since the Reformation, they would have 
enjoyed. Had there been a regular succession of princes of 
this spirit and power it is probable—all but certain—that 
the breach between Rome and England would have come at 
an earlier date—possibly, in the first instance, without any 
change in doctrine or ritual; and in that case the theory of con- 
tinuity would have had a greater show of support. But kings 
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like Rufus or John sacrificed by their weaknesses or vices, or 
by the tyrannical procedure which alienated from them the 
sympathy of their barons and plunged them into civil strife, 
of which their Papal opponents did not fail to take advantage, 
all that abler princes had secured. The result was, the 
Papal supremacy lasted for nearly five hundred years after 
the Conquest; often threatened and opposed, but still able 
to assert itself in defiance of royal ambition and national 
jealousy, often shared even by the bishops; and so vital and 
powerful even in the sixteenth century that Henry’s one 
desire was to obtain a verdict of the Pope in favour of his 
divorce. 

William the Conqueror, much as he is supposed to have 
owed to the favour of the Pope, was prepared himself to have 
played the part of Henry VIII. in proclaiming the Anglican 
Church independent of Rome, and subject only to his own 
rule. Hildebrand was then the head of the Papacy, and if it 
had been possible for unbounded ambition and consummate 
craft to secure a victory, he must have succeeded in his design 
of making himself suzerain of England, and the king his 
feudal dependent. But William was of a temper as proud 
and a resolution as unbending as his own, and so far from 
accepting the notion that his obligations to the Pope could 
only be discharged by absolute submission to the Papal will, 
was more likely to curtail than to extend the power which 
Rome possessed. The position which he took when Gregory 
demanded that, in addition to enforcing a more regular pay- 
ment of Peter’s pence, he should, accarding to the feudal 
habit, profess himself the Pope’s man, was not more remark- 
able for its uncompromising firmness than for its exhibition, 
thus early, of the predominant English characteristic, the 
determination to abide by precedent. Gregory's predecessor 
had helped him in his invasion by sending the ring and 
banner which he had blessed, and so enlisting superstition 
and cccelesiastical influence on his side; but that was no 
reason, in the view of the Conqueror, why Gregory should 
receive from him anything which former Popes had not re- 
ceived from the old Saxon monarchs. His memorable letter 
was eminently characteristic of the man and of the people 
over whom he had obtained dominion, and was typical of the 
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relations which were afterwards to subsist between the two 
powers. ‘‘The simple dignity, the crushing logic of these 
few words of William the Great,” says Freeman (‘‘ Norman 
Conquest,” iv. 433), ‘‘ form a marked contrast to the foul 
calumnies and wild invectives which the partizans of Pope 
and Cesar were hurling at one another in other lands.”’ The 
conditions, however, under which the conflict was waged in 
England were entirely different from those of countries where 
the Pope could trouble the internal peace, undermine the 
throne, set people against prince, and one dynasty against 
another. The time came when, to some extent, this could be 
done in England; but William, the ablest prince of his day, 
in the flush and power of his new conquest, was not to be thus 
dealt with. Let it be noted, however, as the vital point in 
relation to the ecclesiastical controversy, that the supremacy 
of the Pope over the Anglican Church was not mooted at all 
in this instance. There are two things continually con- 
founded—the claim of his Holiness to temporal suzerainty, and 
his claim to the government of the Church. The first William 
repudiated as monstrous and unprecedented; the second he 
so far acknowledged that apology was made for the irregular 
payment of Peter’s pence—a tribute which was the symbol of 
the ecclesiastical headship—on the ground of William’s absence 
in Gaul, and a promise was given that the arrears should be 
discharged. 

How far even this extent of submission would have con- 
tinued had William been followed by monarchs of a similar 
temper, and had they found Primates as loyal to them and to 
the national independence as Lanfranc seems to have been, is 
a question it is not necessary to discuss. What is noteworthy 
is that the tendency to Erastianism was at work thus early. 
William was the very man to cherish and develop such a 
spirit. A monarch whose consciousness of power had been 
strengthened by a career of all but unbroken success was not 
likely to regard with favour a strong and wealthy hierarchy, 
including in it many classes hostile to himself and his rule, or 
to brook the idea of its holding a position, to a large extent 
independent of himself, and controlled by a foreign potentate, 
whose views might often come into direct collision with his 
own plans. ‘* Under William,” as Freeman tells us, “all things 
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were tending towards a separation between the ecclesiastical 
and the ‘ temporal power ;’ but William took care to assert his 
supremacy over the one as over the other. Hitherto the Church 
and the State in England had been the same ; ”’ decrees in tem- 
poral and spiritual matters were made by the same authority. 
But now there came a distinct separation, the Synod, presided 
over by the Archbishop, being apart from the Gerot, and 
William asserting his supremacy over both. The change thus 
effected is extremely significant. The Church which had existed 
hitherto, and to which all endowments prior to this date had 
been given, was identical with the nation. The favourite idea 
of Arnold was realized, except that in ecclesiastical matters 
there was a certain jurisdiction, more or less defined, exer- 
cised by Rome. The State was the Church conterminous in 
extent, and subject to the rule of the same great Assembly or 
Wittenagemot. Whatever the ‘‘ pious founders’ may have 
done up to the Conquest, they did for a Church which had 
no distinct existence, but was nothing more than the nation 
acting in a religious capacity, and not even doing it in a body 
assembled for that distinct purpose, and which was controlled 
in its procedure solely by that Romish See to which it paid 
tribute in the shape of Peter’s pence, and which exercised 
a control, varying according to the state of the times and 
the characters of the heads of nations and of the Catholic 
Church respectively. 

William made the distinction between the Church and 
the State more definite, and thereby created difficulties, 
though not for himself, yet for his successors. The royal 
supremacy, such as it was, was necessarily harder to assert 
when there were two bodies, one dealing with civil and 
the other with ecclesiastical affairs, than when there was 
but one assembly, of which the sovereign was the recog- 
nized head. Of course all changes of this kind tended, as 
Freeman says, “to weaken that thoroughly national character 
which had belonged to the English Church in earlier days. 
All tended to widen that distinction between the spiritual and 
temporal powers which in the days of our insular freedom 
were hardly known. Whether,” as he proceeds to say, ‘all 
tended to bring the English Church into closer depen- 
dence on the See of Rome,” is a strong statement, which 
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requires at all events some qualification. If the establish. 
ment of a distinct body, having ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
told in that way, it was owing partly to the drift of events 
throughout Christendom, and partly to the fact that William 
could not transmit his spirit and power along with his 
institutions; and, as the historian shows, either weakness 
or wickedness in the prince caused the ecclesiastical body to 
become a curse to the nation and, of course, a bulwark 
to Rome. The notion against which it is necessary to 
guard, however, is that there was any conscious design of 
making the National Church more Papal, or that the Angli- 
can Church up to this period had been less Papal in prin- 
ciple than those of the continent. The Papacy itself was 
developing, and the Anglican Church, as part of the great 
organization over which its rule was extending, naturally felt 
the effect of the change, and the process was helped by the 
changes which William adopted in the pursuit of entirely 
different ends. 

“The supremacy,” says Freeman, “‘ established by William 
was essentially the same as the supremacy which was con- 
tended for by Henry II., and finally established by Henry 
VIII.” Again we must say the assertion requires to be more 
carefully guarded. There is no evidence that William had 
any thought of separating from Rome, or of depriving the 
Romish Church of such supremacy as she had enjoyed. He 
reserved to himself the right to which only the contention 
between rival popes would have given any importance at all, 
of determining what Pope should be acknowledged within the 
realm and—what was more likely to be frequently exercised— 
of refusing any validity to Papal bulls and censures and of 
determining how far his barons and oflicers of state should 
come under ecclesiastical condemnation. It may be said that 
such supremacy was essentially the same as that now exer- 
cised by the Crown, but the difference is quite as marked as 
the agreement. ‘The complete annihilation of all Papal 
power in the realm is itself suflicient to make the difference. 
Had there been two rival claimants for the Spanish throne at 
the time when the Netherlands formed part of the Spanish 
dominions, the stadtholders, or the estates of the provinces, 
would certainly have claimed to decide to which of them their 
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allegiance should be given; but it would be monstrous to assert 
that the independence thus asserted was essentially the same 
as that which the kings of Holland and of Belgium possess 
now that Spain has not a single inch of land within their 
boundaries. The cases are parallel. William would not re- 
nounce the exercise of certain personal rights because of the 
submission which Rome was able to enforce, and which, in 
truth, in those days none had begun to dispute ; but to say, 
on that account, that he had essentially the same position as 
was Obtained by the king, who subverted the authority of 
Rome altogether, is utterly misleading. Of course, to those 
who contend for the continuity of a National Church, it is 
very pleasant to believe that what Edward had been William 
was, with a supremacy not greater in extent, but exercised 
in a different way; and that what William was Henry VIII. 
afterwards was ; but it is, to say the least, an extremely one- 
sided view of the facts. The relation to Rome is quite as 
essential a point of difference as the power of the king is an 
essential point of agreement. The king had a certain su- 
premacy in both cases; but though the name be the same, 
the power becomes altogether different, as it is exercised under 
the control of Rome, and in absolute defiance of it. 

It would be easy to find instances in which Norman kings 
dealt with the Church as though it were absolutely under 
their power, and usurped prerogatives and property in a 
fashion which would not be tolerated to-day, and on this to 
construct a theory of independence, which would be wholly 
unwarranted. Thus William Rufus kept the See of Canter- 
bury vacant for four full years in defiance of remon- 
strances from all quarters, and only yielded to the ap- 
pointment of Anselm at last because of the fear of death. 
But successful lawlessness of this kind is a proof only of 
the spirit of the monarch and the amount of force he was 
able to employ, not of the character of the institutions at 
the time. 

It was, in fact, violence of this kind which led the way to the 
more complete assertion of Papal power. It was hardly less 
serviceable to the Romish Church than the zeal and devotion 
of those who maintained the struggle on her behalf. The 
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tion of this. They were eminently typical of the forces which 
they respectively represented. Anselm was one of the most 
saintly as well as one of the most learned men of his day, 
but he had all that granite-like firmness—which opponents of 
course describe as unreasoning obstinacy—that a high sense 
of loyalty to conscience inspires. William Rufus, on the 
other hand, was an incarnation of all the worst qualities of 
despotism. He was a representative of mere brute force as 
his opponent was of moral and spiritual influence. The king 
was rapacious, unscrupulous, wildly passionate, cruel in his 
wrath, and yet more or less dominated by a superstition 
which often placed him at the mercy of his priestly foes. 
Anselm had the advantage of a pure life as well as of a 
righteous cause. Tor, however we may hate the usurpations 
of priest or Pope, it is hardly possible to contend that William 
Rufus was actuated by high motives, or pursued legitimate 
methods in his resistance to them. Anselm was really con- 
tending for law against savage violence quite as much as for 
ecclesiastical privilege against the secular authority. But 
beyond the actual merits of his contention was his own 
saintly character, standing out in such sharp contrast to the 
sensualism and brutality of the king. England has seldom 
known a worse monarch or a nobler Primate, and the force of 
personal character told for not a little in the struggle. The 
story is one pregnant with lessons of instruction on many 
great constitutional and ecclesiastical questions, but the most 
suggestive and useful of all are those supplied by the action 
of Anselm himself. No small part of his strength lay in the 
absence of any suspicion of personal aims. He was so devoid 
of merely selfish ambition that he would have preferred to 
remain in his loved solitude at Bec; but he was as jealous 
.of the rights of the Church as he was careless of his own 
aggrandisement. Men of this kind are indeed hard to over- 
come, for the simple reason that they are absolutely invulner- 
abie to the worst attacks of their foe. Anselm did much 
towards building up the power of the Papacy in this country, 
but not the less do we honour him for his goodness, and, on 
the whole, sympathize with him in that fierce contest of which 
we have so elaborate and valuable a record in Mr. Rule’s 
most able volumes. 
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We have in Cornwall a conclusive proof that a State Church 
is not essential to the maintenance of religion even in the 
poorest regions. Religion has flourished in the county not 
only without the agency of the State Church, but largely in 
defiance of its influence. In all its villages and hamlets, as 
well as in its towns, are the signs of that great work which 
John Wesley did, and which has been extended from genera- 
tion to generation, not only by his immediate followers, but 
also by those smaller Methodist bodies—the Primitive Metho- 
dists and the Bible Christians in particular—who have pre- 
served so much of the original simplicity, plainness, and 
fervour of the primitive days of the Connexion. It is 
strange and hard that now, after years of patient and per- 
severing toil, there should come to the county for whose- 
intellectual and spiritual welfare they have cared so earnestly 
a bishop with a body of missioners to teach the people that. 
their societies are not churches of Christ, nor the teachers to 
whom they owe everything authorized ministers of His. Still, 
if this were only a manifestation of private zeal, their only 
ground of complaint would be that such a mission was 
contrary to the spirit of the Master and the teachings of 
His gospel, and it would be their business to rebut these 
claims by scriptural reasoning. But these missionaries are 
the representatives of the national religion. ‘The bishopric 
has been created by Act of Parliament, and in due time its 
occupant may expect, in the ordinary rotation, to take his seat 
as a legislator in virtue of his office as a bishop. The prestige 
with which he and his work are surrounded is conferred by 
the State, and the teachings which he and his subordinates 
give are given under the sanction of, and to some extent 
endorsed by the authority of the State. When one of them 
repudiates the idea that Dissenters can have any rightful 
place in the Catholic Church, and distinctly tells them that 
they have no other relation to it than that which the 
amputated limb sustains to the body from which it has been 
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severed, he does it as a representative of the State—as 
Matthew Arnold tells us, as one of the only class of religious 
instructors whose right to exist is recognized by the nation, 
And this is the state of things which, in the view of The 
Spectator, is in harmony with “ popular principles,” and 
which it, at all events, is determined to do its utmost to 
preserve. 

These “‘ popular principles”’ are not likely to be regarded 
with more favour by the Cornish Nonconformists when they 
find the power of the institution of which they are supposed 
to be the defence used for the purpose of undoing their work. 
The Bishop of Truro in one of his first addresses to his 
clergy was reported to have talked of ‘combating Dissent 
with his own weapons.’ As afterwards appeared in the 
correspondence which arose upon the subject, the Bishop 
complained to a clerical friend, ‘‘ and expressed his pain at 
the way in which that local paper had represented him, and 
prophesied that fault would be found with him.” Fault was 
found, and of a kind which the Bishop by no means relished. 
The attention of Mr. John Bright was directed to the words 
as given in a report which had been left without contradic- 
tion, and he commented upon them with his own trenchant 
force. 

Then for the first time came the contradiction. Why the 
Bishop and his friends had allowed him to remain with the 
imputation for ten days was not obvious, but that might 
have been allowed to pass as an act of indiscretion, or a too 
contemptuous indifference to the unhappy “ local paper,” had 
not the occasion been seized for a virulent attack upon Mr. 
Bright by the whole pack of Tory detractors. Mr. Bright, 
like the true English gentleman that he is, at once apolo- 
gized, though his only fault was that he had trusted to a 
report which had been before the world for ten days without 
being corrected, and which in itself had nothing incredible. 
The Bishop of Peterborough was one who undertook to 
lecture Mr. Bright upon the subject. Speaking of the clergy- 
man who might come to the parish in which his address was 
delivered, he expressed the hope that he might not unduly 
offend Mr. Bright if he desired 


That he might so minister in that place as he might win back to the 
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Church of the fathers many of those who were now alien from it. He 
could not see why it should offend even the most bigoted, or, as he pre- 
ferred to say, the most strongly hostile, of Dissenters, if they were bent 
upon winning by all fair, kindly, and Christian means those who differed 
from them in their faith. Yet that was such a dire offence in Mr. Bright's 
eyes, that he charged those who did it with steniieg their Church to 


their Christianity. 


Dr. Magee has here supplied Mr. Bright with sufficient 
justification for the credence he gave to the report. How the 
local paper came to fall into such a mistake, we cannot divine, 
unless it be that he had got the Bishop of Peterborough’s idea 

as to the proper functions of a clergyman, and of course still 

more of a Bishop, and so had evolved this speech out of his 
intentional consciousness. It cannot be doubted that it re- 

flected the general idea of the chief aim of the mission to 
Cornwall, of which the Bishop was the leader. Dr. Magee 
thinks there is nothing to offend any one in such a proselytiz- 
ing movement. We will undertake to say that there are others 
besides Nonconformists who would condemn in the strongest 
terms this conception of clerical or Episcopal duties. The 
advocates of Disestablishment could certainly desire no better 
vindication of their action, and could not soon find a keener 
stimulus to its vigorous prosecution. It is bad enough for 
Nonconformists to be relegated to a position of political 
inferiority because of their religious opinions; but if, in ad- 

dition to that, the privileged clergy, exalted at their expense, 
are to employ themselves in seeking to win our people back 
to the Church of their fathers, and to do that in the name 
and with the sanction of the nation, the injustice becomes 
intolerable. Churchmen may be surprised to hear that the 
idea of such a proselytizing-mission on our part would be 
universally reprobated. A Congregational minister who in 
giving a charge at an ordination should say, ‘‘ My brother, 
you will cultivate pleasant relations with the clergy and 
members of the Established Church as far as may be possible, 
but I cannot but express a hope that by the use of all those 
legitimate and Christian means you may succeed in winning 
them back to that primitive simplicity, both in doctrine 
and worship, of which we have the nearest approach in Con- 
gregationalism,” would not only find no sympathy, but would 
be universally condemned by his brethren. Our work is not to 
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proselytize. Of course, when occasion requires, we set forth our 
own principles, but we find far too much of real missionary 
work to do to occupy ourselves with endeavours—always 
irritating, and never very profitable—to convert the members 
of other churches to our own views. ‘The ‘“ Liberation 
Society ”’ itself does not conduct any crusade against the 
teaching of the Anglican Church, or against that Church at 
all. Its one aim is to redress a civil and political wrong by 
the overthrow of all sectarian ascendancy. 

The struggle of Congregationalism in Cornwall to hold the 
position which gives it the influence of which I have spoken, is 
much more keen than those who live amid their own favourable 
surroundings are able fully to appreciate. In the first place, 
the county is poor and declining in population, and apparently 
in wealth also, the last census showing a decline of nearly 
ten per cent. In most of the agricultural districts this 
process of depletion is going on, but on Cornwall it tells with 
special severity, because of the lack of large and flourishing 
towns. The only town in the county which seems to be 
prospering is Penzance. Falmouth has every natural ad- 
vantage. Its bay recalls to the traveller the memory of 
Naples; its harbour is so wide and safe that a considerable 
fleet might anchor in its roads. Yet, instead of sharing in 
the general progress of trade, it is positively declining. The 
fishermen and sailors of the port lay all the blame on the 
Town Council, and talk of their blunders and follies in a style 
very entertaining to those who see that Falmouth is suffering 
from causes over which no Corporation can exercise any 
control. It seems strange that such natural advantages 
should be allowed to lie unimproved, but this is only one of 
the many results of the changes due to the telegraph. Vessels 
which used to call at Falmouth for orders, and to bring with 
them a considerable amount of trade, receive now their final 
instructions by telegraph at Gibraltar, or even some more 
distant port, and so are able to proceed to their destination. 
The great steamers which used at one time to make Falmouth 
a port of call, do so no more, and in general the town exhibits 
painful signs of inactivity and decay. 

It is not easy to realize the difficulties under which Christian 
work, and especially the work of a Congregational church, is 
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carried on in a town in this condition. The means of the 
people are straitened, and their spirits proportionately de- 
pressed; it is difficult to raise funds for aggressive work, 
and more difficult still to find workers. Of course active 
young men who are the hope of the church, and whom it 
has trained for service, are drafted off to the larger towns, 
where they find a field for their enterprize and industry. But 
our brethren have not lost heart, nor have they quietly re- 
signed themselves to a gradual extinction. In truth, in our 
little church there are no signs of decline. The strain on the 
resources of the people must be great, but it seems to be 
cheerfully borne, and though the amount raised for religious 
work would seem small to those accustomed to the larger 
collections and subscriptions of congregations with more 
ample means, they express the cheerful liberality and willing 
sacrifice of earnest hearts. I should be untrue to my own 
feelings if I did not record the strong impression made on my 
mind by the manifest indications of the intense earnestness of 
the people. 

They had arranged for their Sunday-school sermons on the 
Sunday of my visit, and I had thus the opportunity of seeing 
the place at its best, and also of judging of the way in which 
Congregationalism endeavours to adapt itself to the character 
of the people. Cornishmen are fervid and enthusiastic, fond 
of excitement and variety, and those who have to deal with 
them must bear this in mind. Wesleyan Methodism retains 
more of the characteristics of its earlier days than are to be 
found in other regions, but there are numbers who desire 
something more exciting, such as they find in the services of 
the Primitive Methodists, who, in their turn, have had to give 
place to the superior attractions of the ‘‘ Salvation Army.” 
If the apologists for the ‘‘ Army” were to hear the accounts 
of its procedure in these remote parts, they might probably 
hesitate as to the wisdom of their advocacy. The loudest 
complaints come from the Bible Christians, some of whose 
ministers I met. They united in their testimony as to the 
mischief which had been done to their congregations, whose 
members had been attracted by an excitement which they 
could not attempt to follow. There certainly ought to be 
something to compensate for the direct injury inflicted on 
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so useful an agency as that supplied both by the Bible Chris- 
tians and the Primitive Methodists. I was much struck with 
some of the ministers whom I met—their earnestness and 
force, their sharp intelligence and trenchant style of speech. 
They were suflficiently free from conventionalism and stiffness, 
and yet they were fully alive to the perils of irreverence and 
mere sensationalism. That their work should be hindered is 
surely nothing less than a disaster; but so keen is the appe- 
tite for novelty and excitement that many of their hearers 
have, for the time at least, been drawn away from them by 
the processions and ‘‘ hallelujahs”’ of the “‘ Army.” 

Congregationalism would scarcely seem to have much 
adaptation to a people of this temper. Its more staid and 
sober character of worship and teaching is little calculated to 
awaken their sympathy or command their allegiance, and it 
would thus appear destined to comparative feebleness if 
numbers are the test of strength. That it does strongly affect 
a class which, though limited in numbers, is influential in 
virtue of its intelligence, activity, and public spirit, is as un- 
deniable as that it would be impossible for its ministers, 
even if they were desirous, to imitate, at least to the full 
extent, the methods of the Primitive Methodists. Those 
methods, in order to be successful, must be spontaneous and 
natural, and these are the very elements which would be 
lacking in the Congregational imitations, whether of ‘‘ Salva- 
tion Army” or Primitive Methodist procedure which some are 
so anxious to see. The Sunday-school services at Falmouth, 
however, were sufficient to show that our brethren are not 
stiff and straitlaced. 

The singing was a very prominent feature, and its free- 
dom and heartiness showed that music has as_ great 
charms in Cornwall as in other parts of the country. I 
am not so presumptuous as to hint at a judgment on the 
respective merits of the singing in the three counties, but 
having had a little opportunity of seeing all three, I can 
testify that the people of Cornwall are as hearty in their 
chorus singing and as eager for its cultivation as the people 
of Yorkshire or Lancashire. More need not be said, but no 
one who saw the intense excitement caused by the musical 


festival at Truro, which was held on one of the last days of 
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my visit to the county, would have doubted the truth of this. 
I could not be present, but I heard the talk about the festival 
as I travelled along the line, and saw many indications of a 
general interest which showed that the Cornish are a musical 
people. I have before me the hymns for the Sunday-school 
services at Falmouth, and they abundantly confirm this im- 
pression. I have seen a good many of these musical cele- 
brations, but I never saw one which could be compared with 
that at Falmouth, either in the number or character of the 
pieces. 

The singing for the day was in the hands of the Sunday- 
school, which certainly did its utmost to profit by the oppor- 
tunity. Besides an “opening sentence,” there were four 
hymns and an anthem at each service, and no pains had been 
spared to have them rendered with effect and efficiency. The 
music was popular, not elaborate. Every hymn had its 
chorus. These choruses were flowing and animated, easily 
caught, and full of movement and life. It is probable that 
a severe taste would have condemned much of the music 
as lacking in classic refinement and taste. But the object 
was not to please connoisseurs and critics so much as 
to call forth the spirit of the people and the praise of God. 
Our friends, in my judgment, had gone just as far as was 
wise or possible in their approach to the methods of the 
the Revival school, and the effect, so far as I could judge, was 
unquestionably good. Reverence was not sacrificed in the 
least degree, but a good deal of fervour was kindled. The 
music was a fit expression of the life I found in the chureh. 
The people are in the midst of an enterprize which for them 
is of considerable magnitude—the erection of new schools, at 
the cost of £1,800. Towards this they have already obtained 
£1,400, which is a large amount. In raising it they have 
had some help from outside, Mr. Johns, of Croydon, him- 
self a native of the district, having been specially conspicuous 
for his sympathy and liberality to them. It is to be hoped 
that their expectations, that the entire amount will be cleared 
at the opening, will be realized, for the interest even of a 
small debt would press heavily on a people whose means are 
so limited. 

I was surprised to find so many indications of progress. 
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At Mevagissey a new chapel will shortly be opened, the neces- 
sity for it having become imperative in consequence of the 
remarkable success which has attended the labours of the 
excellent pastor, who, according to general testimony, has a 
special gift for evangelistic work. At Launceston there is a 
movement for a new school, certainly not before it is wanted. 
The people seem determined to make the erection of this 
building their Jubilee service, and after my lecture about 
£250 were subscribed as the beginning of a fund for the 
purpose. 

But my space is exhausted; otherwise I should have liked 
to say more of the pleasant, if laborious, days I spent in the 
county of the West; of the kindly hospitality with which I 
was welcomed; of the too generous appreciation of any little 
service I was able to render, which I received. I shall not 
easily forget the intelligence and enthusiasm of the audience 
I addressed, and least of all shall I fail to remember the 
ministerial brethren whose acquaintance I had the pleasure 
of making. They are earnest and devoted men, gallantly 
holding outposts in the midst of considerable difficulty, and 
well deserving all the help and encouragement their brethren 
can minister to them. 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


SIX WEEKS AMONG FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 


For some years I have been much attracted by France—by 
her vast Roman Catholic population, sleeping in the darkness 
of ignorance and superstition; by her infidel thinkers, from 
the skilled leaders of positivism to the ignorant and revolu- 
tionary ouvrier who denies all because he knows nothing; by 
her Protestant Churches, the descendants of the greatest 
national army of martyrs, in danger of being patronized out 
of independence and spirituality; and by the noble band of 
evangelists, native and foreign, who are struggling in spite of 
opposition, apathy, and poverty to distribute their handfuls of 
living bread among the perishing multitudes. 

It has seemed to me that, apart from the urgency of present 
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circumstances, our nearest neighbours, separated from us by 
only twenty miles of sea, have a claim stronger than has yet 
been recognized on the practical sympathy of this Christian 
country, which, just in the proportion in which it is Christian, 
is responsible for the evangelization of the world. But when 
to the constant consideration of nearness and of need are 
added those of the present danger from bold and aggressive 
atheism, and of the unbounded opportunities which are now 
afforded to every Christian agency—the challenge of the 
spirit of the world on the one hand, and on the other the 
ery of hungry souls who begin to know that there is ‘ corn 
in Egypt” but yet beyond their reach—I cannot resist the 
conviction that a great increase of service will be necessary 
before the stewards of God in England have discharged their 
duty to France. 

Debts are as apt to be forgotten as the duties of charity, 
but if we were to send to France in the nineteenth century as 
many Christians or as much Christian influence as the blind 
bigotry of the French kings drove to our shores in the seven- 
teenth, we should probably be rewarded within a few years by 
an unprecedented spiritual harvest. 

Last October, by the generosity of a friend whose praise 
has lately been in all the Churches, though not more than 
it has long deserved to be, I was enabled to spend six 
weeks in France for the purpose of learning the situation of 
French Protestantism by intercourse with Frenchmen, doing 
a little evangelistic work, and discovering how far the emigra- 
tion of English preachers to this great neighbouring mission- 
field is desirable, or in what other ways the evangelization of 
France could be advanced by the sympathy and service of 
English Christians. 

I have not much to say about the first fortnight, which I 
spent in Paris. If there is a sense in which Paris is France, 
this is certainly not true with respect to religion. The gay 
and beautiful city, so well known to all travellers, affects too 
much to be the capital of the world of pleasure and of taste 
to have any distinctive religious character. 1t makes room 
for every one, and absorbs an enormous amount of Christian 
zeal and charity—French and foreign—from the splendid and 
convincing eloquence of M. Bersier to the earnest eccentrici- 
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ties of the Salvation Army. Probably if what is done for 
Paris were done in proportion for every town in France much 
greater results would be effected than the face of the giddy 
capital will ever betray. 

Gospel work in Paris is, in its main features, well known 
to all who are interested in the religious condition of the 
Continent. I will not therefore attempt to describe it. My 
time was spent chiefly in intercourse with resident ministers 
—French and English—and in attending a few of Mr. McAll’s 
meetings and more of those of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 

Of the work of Mr. McAll—who was and is in heart a 
Congregational minister, albeit the most unsectarian of 
evangelists or organizers—I shall have occasion to write 
in connection with my experience in the provinces, since, 
as most readers are aware, “l’ceuvre McAll,” which was at 
first a mission to the working men of Paris (where there are 
now thirty-two stations, two of which are open every evening 
but Sunday, and;then in the afternoon), has grown into the 
‘** Mission to the working men of France.” 

Like every other Christian worker in Paris, and more than 
most because of his position and influence, Mr. McAll was 
at this time occupied with the visit of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey, and the particular interests of the various evange- 
listic agencies were in a measure superseded by the extra- 
ordinary and comprehensive interest of this special mission. 
Never was an evangelistic effort less marked by physical 
excitement on the part of the people or of the preacher. Out 
of the 60,000 English and Americans reckoned to be in Paris, 
hardly 500 cared to attend any of the week-day services, 
while the preaching of Mr. Moody was, as everywhere, but 
if possible more than elsewhere, brief, homely, and simple. 
Nevertheless the usual results were not wanting, and although 
some doubted at first the fitness of the evangelists to do much 
good to Paris, there were probably none at the end of the 
mission who could have appreciated such services in England 
who failed to recognize heartily that many had been con- 
verted, and a powerful stimulus given to Christian work 
where such results on such a scale had not in our days been 
secured before. 

Let me now pass briefly in review the leading facts of the 
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history and present condition of French Protestantism, in 
order that the notes which follow may be more intelligible 
and interesting to English readers. 

Five years before Luther inaugurated the German Reforma- 
tion by nailing his theses to the church door at Wittemberg, 
Jacques Lefevre, as Professor of the University of Paris, had 
begun to expose to his pupils the errors of Rome, and to teach 
justification by faith. Thus the French Reformation was 
independent in its origin. We might even say that the 
doctrines of the Reformation had always been preserved 
within the borders of France, as nowhere else in Christen- 
dom; for the Albigenses and the Vaudois had apparently 
from the very earliest times shut out from their rugged homes 
and simple hearts the superstitions and pretensions of the 
Church of Rome. Nowhere did the Reformation make more 
rapid progress than in France. For a time it seemed likely 
that Popery would die out before it, and that France would be 
the first and a very noble example of national Protestantism. 
Commencing in Meaux, where it was fostered by the good but 
timid bishop, the learned Lefevre, and the vehement Farel, 
it spread like the flame of the prairie, affecting especially the 
educated and thinking classes. By the consecrated genius of 
Calvin, the winning sanctity of Beza, and the heroism of a 
host of preachers and colporteurs, it so won the heart of the 
nation that the king, the priests, and the dregs of the people 
were almost all that was left to the Pope in France. 

This remnant, however, was enough to furnish the power 
and the means of persecution, and so commenced as early as 
1523 the war of the priests, and the kings as their agents, 
against Christian truth and liberty—a war continued, in 
one form or another, for two and a half centuries, until the 
Church of the Huguenots had won the distinction of enduring 
and surviving the most protracted persecution known in the 
history of Christendom. 

As all readers know, the Protestants after long suffering 
met force by force, and it would be bold to say what other 
course was possible in their circumstances and in the light 
of those times. ‘Their resistance was offered, not to the 
king but to the Guises, whom they reasonably regarded as 
foreigners, to whom the interests alike of the Crown and of the 
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nation were sacrificed. If ever a modern war was righteous 
that of the Huguenots was so, and it is at least impossible 
for us to condemn those who strove in France for a liberty 
which they failed to win, and to justify our own Ironsides 
who overturned the tyranny of the Stuarts and established 
the Commonwealth. But the wiles of the Medicis prevailed 
over Protestant truth and valour. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the blackest crime of history and the fit sub- 
ject of Papal thanksgiving, was but an incident in the 
tragedy of centuries. Rome had the upper hand, and she 
struck without scruple or pity, aiming at nothing less than 
the destruction of all that savoured of reformation. Her 
success appeared complete when, after the capture of the 
last Protestant strongholds of La Rochelle and Montauban, 
after the gradual compression of the hand of tyranny upon 
the heart of its victim, all right of existence in France was 
withdrawn from the Huguenots by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes (the charter granted by the once Protestant 
king, Henri IV.), and the visible remnant of the true moral 
element in French society was driven into exile, or devoted 
to destruction. 

There are failures which are successes, like the sacrifice of 
Calvary, and there are successes which mean failure and 
ruin. Such was the success of the ‘‘Grand Monarque ” when 
he thus completed the tyranny of Francis I., and drained 
the life-blood of France to get rid of the vitality which he 
mistook for disease. 

There was nothing strange in this apparent failure of the 
cause of truth. Brute force must have its day, and must 
be conquered by other weapons than the sword. The loss to 
France was irreparable, but it was the gain of Europe and 
especially of England. 

Freed from Protestantism as a rival power, Popery had to 
encounter her own natural offspring in the infidel philoso- 
phers, and especially Voltaire. With reason and with ridicule 
they pierced the armour of traditionalism, and wounded it to 
death, but they had nothing to give the people in place of the 
old beliefs which they destroyed. Infidel philosophy and the 
madness of misery produced the anarchy of the great Revo- 
lution, which shed the blood of a million of victims and 
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worshipped a prostitute, as Reason, in the place of God. 
Then by reaction came Deism, restored by Robespierre! and 
afterwards Christianity, established by Napoleon ! 

A century elapsed between the Revocation and Revolution, 
and, strange to say, Protestantism, in spite of expulsion and 
the legal denial of its existence, continued to have a history 
in France. The churches were reorganized, new pastors 
arose, equal to any of the former period in wisdom and zeal, 
synods were held in the desert, and the people, ‘‘ killed all the 
day long,” proved more than ever indestructible. The times 
of persecution lasted far into the eighteenth century, and the 
official murder of Calas, just 120 years ago, was equal in 
wantonness and brutality to any of the achievements of the 
Valois kings. 

In 1787 twenty years of effort had won an edict of tolera- 
tion from the Government of Louis XVI.: two years after- 
wards the power of legislation had passed from king, priests, 
and nobles to the great constituent Assembly. By one of 
its earliest decrees, religious equality was for the first time 
established in France. But the spirit of destruction was 
soon struggling with the spirit of reformation; and in the 
proscription of all ancient worship which speedily followed, 
Protestants and Catholics suffered without distinction. The 
abuse of liberty made way for despotism; and in 1801 
Bonaparte, as first consul, but practically as emperor, under- 
took to settle the relations of the different religions to the 
State and to one another. By his Concordat with the Pope, 
Roman Catholicism was recognized as “the religion of the 
great majority” of the French people, and, solely on account 
of that fact, was allowed to have a special claim on the 
Government for pecuniary support. 

Liberty and an honourable recognition seemed at first to 
be the only portion allotted to the Protestants in the new 
scheme, and this was clearly the intention of Napoleon’s 
Council of State. ‘The dictator, however, was not satisfied 
to leave such independence to a considerable portion of his 
subjects, and so in 1802 he framed the law by which the 
Protestant Churches became the recipients of State bounty, 
and the subjects of State control. 

Naturally this important change was hailed by the Pro- 

VoL. XI. 15 
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testants everywhere with grateful acclamation. After cen- 
turies of persecution with few and short intervals of toleration, 
they saw in the new scheme of establishment only the benefits 
they were to receive. It was not long, however, before they 
began to discover that they were to pay pretty heavily with 
their liberties for the respectability and scanty emolument 
which the State would bestow. 

The internal government of the Eglise Reformée was as 
much affected by the new law as its relation to the State. 
In place of contirming the old Calvinistic Presbyterianism, 
Napoleon virtually abolished it, destroying the Kirk session 
or local court, composed of the minister and elders of each 
church, creating consistories by the arbitrary grouping of 
five or six churches, and making the power of voting in these 
depend solely upon the rateable possessions of the members. 
For the provincial synods the new lawgiver substituted those 
of five of his consistorial churches, which could never meet 
without the permission of Government, be composed of more 
than ten persons, or remain together more than six days; and 
of which, by reason of such burdensome restrictions, no 
more than one has, I believe, ever been held. And, finally, 
the national synod, or union of the representatives of all the 
churches, was extinguished by the silence of the new legis- 
lation which ignored its existence, and therefore left no place 
for its observance. 

The successive revolutions that have shaken French society 
since the days of the First Empire have but slightly affected 
the situation of the Reformed Church. In the reaction under 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X., it suffered, especially in the 
south, from Bourbon legislation and mob violence ; but the 
law of Napoleon has in the main survived these changes, and 
its inevitable tendency has been to stereotype the Church, 
by repressing all movement within and without which might 
lead to development or change. Secession has been possible, 
and has been resorted to by an important minority, which 
will hereafter claim our attention. The policy of Louis 
Napoleon restored the Kirk session, but on the worthless basis 
of universal suffrage of all who were Protestants by birth or 
connection. Irregularities in the way of non-official synods and 
manifold activities ensued which are hardly consistent with the 
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legal status of the Church. But these signs and expressions of 
life should not mislead us as to the character of Napoleon’s 
Protestant Establishment. No doubt the great despot intended 
in this case to be just, and his provision for the Protestant 
Churches was a statesman-like expression of his belief in their 
merits as the nurseries of enlightened and patriotic citizens. 
Even now the theory is plausible, and appears to some the 
justest and most perfect illustration of religious establish- 
ment. Perhaps they are right, but, if so, all the more does 
the history prove that the Church cannot be organized or 
governed in its own interests from the standpoint of the 
civil ruler, or by the energies of natural genius or justice ; 
for the liberal edicts of Napoleon have done more to stifle the 
life of French Protestantism than the violence of Louis XIV. 
or the craft of Richelieu. J. ¥. B. TINLING. 


0-4 


JOHN CLAYTON AS A PREACHER. 


Ir was in the year 1831, that, under my father’s advice I 
began to attend the ministry of the Rev. John Clayton in the 
Poultry Chapel. The building was not striking architectu- 
rally, but it was very commodious, and seated about fourteen 
hundred people. At the time I refer to it was quite full; 
very rarely was there a seat unoccupied. The fashion of 
congregations in that day was not to attend in the morning 
with a fair amount of regularity, and in the evening to run 
after the last novelty in cathedral, or hall, or theatre, but to 
be always present in the morning, and, unless family duties 
rendered it impossible, to be always present in the evening 
too. The extreme regularity and punctuality of the people at 
“The Poultry” were a strong testimony to the worth and 
influence of their pastor. His preaching could not have been 
dull or dreary, unimpressive or unprofitable, else his flock 
would not have been so desirous to hear him. 

His personal appearance, indeed, and polished manners 
were all in his favour. He was of middle height and rather 
inclined to be stout. He was very bald, and, as was the case 
with many gentlemen at that time, he wore powder. In 
after years, much to the disapproval of his congregation, he 
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took to a wig, or, as he was accustomed to say, ‘‘ went over 
to the wig dispensation.” His face was handsome, with con- 
siderable colour, and was very genial in its expression. He 
always appeared in the pulpit in gown and bands, and these 
added to the effect of his commanding presence. Yet his 
manner was perfectly easy and natural, and quite free from 
the smallest arrogance or assumption. He did not use much 
action in speaking, but what he did use was singularly plea- 
sant and graceful. Indeed, every one felt that he was a true 
Christian gentleman, well-bred, unaffected, courteous; and 
this was seen in his pulpit exercises as well as in his private: 
intercourse. 

His voice was rich and round and strong, capable of great 
variety of modulation, and was of .a quality which never 
tired you. Still it was fitted rather for clear statement and 
effective declamation than for pathos, or the expression of 
the deeper feelings of the soul. His elocution was fluent and 
unstudied, though not without traces of careful attention to 
rules in his earlier days. 

His natural temperament was remarkably buoyant, and 
this lent a tone of great cheerfulness to his preaching. It 
has been said of the late Thomas Carlyle that he “ lived in a 
cavern of black thoughts, only lit up by occasional gleams of 
fantastic humour, which served but to show the vastness of 
the pit in which he dwelt. Never does he seem to have been 
visited by a ray of warm, genial sunlight. <A letter or a page 
supposed to be of Carlyle’s writing which betokened quiet 
heart-ease and cheerfulness would awaken suspicions of its 
genuineness.” Imagine now the very reverse of all this, and 
you have John Clayton. A sunnier or more radiant soul I 
never met with. I remember his telling me that old John 
Newton said to him one day, ‘‘ Well, John, you generally 
seem to be in bright spirits.” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ I am 
like a cork on the wave. You may press me down beneath 
the water, but remove your hand, and I am on the surface 
again in a moment.” Upon which the old man asked, “ Did 
you ever thank God, John, for those good spirits?” ‘ Why 
no, sir, I cannot say that I ever did.” ‘* Then you ought, for 
the difference between going through life in good and bad 
spirits is incalculable.” 
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I cannot doubt that the brightness of his nature, reflected 
as it was in his Sunday services, was a great attraction and a 
great help to his people. They found refreshment and exhila- 
ration after the toils and cares of the week in his words 
of cheer. They were made “joyful thereby in the house 
of prayer.” Certainly they were never treated to outpourings 
of morbid sentiment, or to unnatural descriptions of life, as if 
it were one continuous scene of sorrow, with ingenious and 
elaborate consolations to match. They were not, indeed, 
allowed to forget that life has its cares and its fierce tempta- 
tions, or that in the love of God and the promises of His 
Word are gracious and effectual encouragements. But they 
were not invited to luxuriate in the poetry of grief, or to find 
relief in polished periods of comfort; there was nothing un- 
healthy in the tone of his spiritual life and teaching. He 
abounded in strong common sense, and in sound views of* 
human nature and scriptural truth. 

Mr. Clayton was a good rather than a great preacher. He 
never gave you the impression of having grappled with any 
subject in deep earnest till he had mastered it; though he 
could tell you the chief things that had been said about it. 
He appeared to know little of the deeper struggles and 
sorrows of the soul, and therefore had nothing of that 
moving pathos, that yearning sympathy, which give to some 
men’s preaching extraordinary power. He had a very wide 
acquaintance with Scripture, and yet he seldom attempted 
any careful or scholarly unfolding of its true connection and 
meaning. He knew all the passages which were used to 
support any particular doctrine, and quoted them with great 
adroitness and felicity, yet without any nice discrimination. 
He would bring together texts from every part of the Bible if 
they had only a verbal affinity to the truth he was defending, 
though the real meaning had nothing to do with the point in 
question. He was somewhat fond of the principle of accom- 
modation, and would give to a text some apt spiritual appli- 
cation, foreign enough to its original purpose. I have even 
known him detach words from their context and make them 
speak a sentiment which was true in itself, but not the truth 
which the passage, if quoted entire, would for a moment have 
suggested. These, however, were the defects of the time 
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rather than of the man; defects into which all but the select 
few too often fell. Indeed, they were regarded as merits by 
the multitude rather than defects, and were admired as 
examples of homiletical profundity and skill. 

But in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. Clayton was an 
admirable preacher. In the course of the year you were sure 
to hear all the main doctrines of the Christian faith clearly 
explained, or if not formally expounded, thrown into a fuller 
light by some practical appeal of which he made them the 
foundation. When he took up a book of the New Testament, 
like the Acts of the Apostles, and founded on it a series of 
discourses, he would draw out the spirit of the narrative with 
great fidelity and effect, and would rise not unfrequently into 
real eloquence. 

But his true strength was in his experimental and practical 
sermons. No doubt he dwelt much on the subject of Chris- 
tian experience because he was so rare and exemplary a 
pastor. Rising every morning at five o’clock, he lighted his 
study fire and made himself a cup of coffee, and then spent 
the few hours before breakfast, without any interruption, in 
private devotion and Biblical studies. After breakfast he 
wrote his letters, despatched any general reading, received a 
few callers, took his lunch, and then gave himself up to 
pastoral visits, which he continued till the time of evening 
service or some other evening engagement. 

Almost every day, therefore, he was amongst his flock, 
hearing the tale of their sorrows or their joys, their mental 
conflicts or their bodily sufferings, and becoming thereby 
acquainted with all varieties of life and experience, all kinds 
of spiritual disease, all phases of Christian character ; seek- 
ing meanwhile how to meet difficulties, and soothe sorrow, 
and correct morbid feelings, and turn tears of sadness into 
smiles of joy; and thus he got together the materials for por- 
traitures of spiritual character drawn to the life, and these he 
wrought into the texture of his Sunday sermons. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the help which such discourses afforded to all 
classes of true Christian hearers. 

And his practical sermons were no less valuable than his 
experimental. He was himself a man of business habits, and 
of great general information ; in the best sense, a man of the 
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world. He mixed with “all sorts and conditions of men ”— 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, tradesmen, mechanics—and as 
he was a felicitous and ready converser, he not only threw 

out shrewd hints and sparkling sayings for their advantage, 

but gained from them a vast amount of information respect- 

ing their mode of life, their opinions and practices, their 

weak points and strong points, their gains and losses, their 

desperate anxieties and temptations or exhilarating successes, 

and with these facts from life in his memory he spoke in his 

sermons, ‘‘not as one that beateth the air,” but as one who 

had been behind the scenes and knew whereof he affirmed. 

His strokes were not delivered at random, but went straight 
to the mark. He could reprove, exhort, advise, comfort, as if 
he were himself involved every day in the whirl and wear of 
life. ‘rue, his usual style of speech was rather Johnsonian, 
intermingled with forms of expression so entirely his own that 
you could only call them Claytonian ; but those who knew 
him well found that he talked very much as he preached, in 
rhetorically-shaped sentences, with singular felicities or pecu- 
liarities of phrase coined in his own mint, and occasionally 
with a good-humoured subsidence into some pointed collo- 
quialism, which told all the more forcibly from its contrast 
with his ordinary mode. They felt, therefore, that what he 
said was thoroughly genuine, the utterance of a true man, 
and not at all of a quack, or, as he would have said, of an 
empiric. But whether experimental or practical, his sermons 
were richly and heartily evangelical, full of the very spirit of 
the gospel. As some of his old-fashioned hearers used to 
say, ‘You could always reckon on sixteen ounces to the 
pound.” 

In one thing, indeed, he showed a singular deficiency— 
singular because he was so very genial and amiable—and 
that was in his addresses to children. You might suppose, 
as you listened to him, that he knew nothing of the language 
or thoughts of children, that he had never spoken as a child, 
never felt as a child, never got a child to speak to him. 
He turned to them and adopted a familiar and affection- 
ate tone of voice, but seemed to think that as soon as he 
looked on them they suddenly sprang up into the intelligence 
of adults, and were able to understand and appreciate his 
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Latinized style as well as their seniors. Yet he beamed on 
them so lovingly that I daresay they understood his smile if 
they did not his words. It will be gathered from what I have 
said that his work lay rather among those who had received 
the gospel than amongst those who were without. He did, no 
doubt, faithfully warn the ungodly, but he had none of that 
piercing power of appeal which was so irresistible in men like 
James Parsons, or John Angell James, or James Sherman. 

There are only a few of his old flock who now survive. But 
they in their mind’s eye can see him emerging from his small 
vestry and ascending the pulpit stairs with firm, business-like 
step, as one who had a work to do and was quite ready to 
enter upon it. After a few moments of silent prayer, he rose 
and gave out the hymn, to which the clerk, old friend Moss, 
in strong voice, added the name and number of the tune, and 
with a vigour of lung which perfectly sustained the pitch to 
the end led the singing. All joined, all joined heartily, and 
thereby gave great cheerfulness to this part of the service. 
Then the pastor read a chapter from the Old Testament or 
New, as it might chance to be. Having finished the reading 
of the Scriptures he offered prayer. You could find that he 
had studied the chapter beforehand, and from that had drawn 
the thoughts which he wove into his petitions and interces- 
sions and thanksgivings. Hence, instead of indulging in 
stock phrases and wearisome commonplaces, which too often 
show that extemporaneous prayer is in very truth extem- 
poraneous, the chance utterance of the moment, the simple 
piecing together of old materials without any sense of present 
need, he poured forth both supplications and praises, ever 
varied and intensely scriptural, the substance of which had 
filled his own mind and heart with devotion before he used 
them publicly to help the worship of others. He seldom 
prayed for less than half an hour, and yet was never weari- 
some. His people always used to enjoy his prayers quite 
as much as his sermons, and found them most precious aids 
to real fellowship with God. After prayer another hymn was 
sung, and then he commenced his sermon. ‘The introduction 
was carefully prepared, and was often very ingenious; the 
close, or peroration, was as highly finished as the introduction. 

“Tf,” he used to say, “you stumble on the threshold as you 
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enter the room, you are not very likely to take your seat with 
grace and self-possession ; and if you trip and stagger as you 
leave the room, folks will think more of your awkward exit 
than of all the felicitous things you have said in conversation.” 
So he guarded against these evils. Having got fairly into his 
discussion he floated along like a ship in full sail, so smooth 
and unhesitating was his progress. Every now and then he 
looked at his notes to refresh his memory, but his glance was 
so rapid that it did not in the least disturb the flow of his 
delivery. As his interest increased he became more and more | 
animated and impressive. If he chanced to be peculiarly 
happy, and the subject allowed it, he would place his elbows 
on the cushion and, beginning anew with ‘‘ My dear people,” 
would pour forth his heart in warm conversational tones, 
sometimes with a little quaintness and even drollness of 
phrase, but always with deep spiritual earnestness. He 
then seemed like a father pleading with his children, deter- 
mined to convey some real benefit ; taking them into his con- 
fidence, and telling them just what he had seen and felt. 

All through there would be the occurrence of happy 
illustrations, mostly taken’ from Scripture, but not unfre- 
quently from general literature, and remarks which were sure 
toabide in the memory. The end of Lis sermons was usually 
felicitous, not elaborate and impassioned like Dr. Leifchild’s, 
or prepared for oratorical effect, but simple and natural, an 
emphatic summing up and carrying home of all that he had 
said. No sooner had he finished and announced the number 
of the closing hymn, than the clerk handed him up, on a long 
blue wand with a holder at the end, the notes which had been 
sent begging for special remembrance. ‘These he arranged 
in order, and made each the subject of wonderfully varied and 
appropriate supplications. Then came the Benediction, and 
the people went home to talk over with their family or friends 
the words which had been so instructive and refreshing whilst 
they were being spoken. 

His people were in very deed “‘ his epistles of commenda- 
tion.” They were remarkably good people—united, consistent, 
devout, generous. It was quite a pleasure to belong to such a 
church. They always spoke of him in terms of reverent 
endearment, and they clave to him with faithful love. He is 
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gone ; but the truths which he preached abide, and will abide, 
** The grass withereth and the flower fadeth, but the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the Word which by 
the gospel is preached to you.” J. C. HARRISON. 






HINTS ON LAY PREACHING. 


Tue subject of lay preaching seems, if we are to judge from 
the communications which flood the columns of T’he Noncon- 
formist and Independent, to be exercising the thoughts of some 
in our churches. We wish we saw signs that the churches 
themselves were as deeply and practically interested in the 
subject as those, necessarily but few, who have thrown them- 
selves into the discussion. We do not attach much import- 
ance to statistics which represent the comparative success of 
churches like those of the Methodist family, which have 
relied very largely upon the labour of lay preachers, and 
those which, like our own, have employed less of this kind of 
of service. Differences in the practical results of religious 
systems are not to be explained in this offhand style. In 
truth, nothing requires such wise and delieate handling as 
figures, if they are to be introduced into the consideration of 
great moral and religious questions; and in nothing is there 
such a liability to adopt hasty conclusions, which have a show 
of plausibility, but which a closer and fuller examination would 
set aside. We do not want any figures to prove to us that for 
the conversion of the multitudes who are outside the influence 
of all our churches, we want much more than the efforts, how- 
ever earnest and devoted, of those who are entirely devoted 
to the ministry of the gospel. We do not like the term 
‘lay preachers,” for it implies a distinction of order between 
one class of Christ’s servants and another, which we regard 
as unscriptural, and inconsistent with the principles and 
genius of our Congregational system. The term, however, is 
so much in use that it would not be easy to substitute another 
in its place, and if it be regarded as indicating a distinction 
of office (which certainly does and ought to exist), it may be 
innocently used. In this sense, then, we at once admit that 
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the addition of a body of thoughtful and earnest laymen with 
a power of speech which, if simple, was vigorous and telling, 
who should undertake the regular or occasional preaching of 
the Word of God as their part of Christian service, would be 
an unspeakable gain to our work and influence. 


But what is the hindrance to the development of this kind of 
labour? There is none in any principle of our system. The 
office, like all other offices in the Church, should be conferred, 
not assumed. It should rest with the Church to appoint any 
of its members whom it may think suitable to undertake this 
service. This is what the Wesleyans, to whom reference is 
continually made in this matter, always require. No man finds 
his place on their list until he has been tried and approved. 
Any church which takes this kind of service in hand, and means 
to do it effectually, must adopt a similar plan. Of course, if a 
man feels himself stirred to preach, there is no one with autho- 
rity to forbid him, and it may be that there will sometimes be 
those of original gifts and independent views who might not 
command the approval of a church, but whose right to preach 
would be justified by their works. With that liberty no one 
can interfere ; but, on the other hand, he who chooses to 
exercise it has no claim upon others to find him either a place 
in which or a congregation to whom to preach. ‘There is a 
curious inconsistency, with which we not unfrequently meet, 
on the part of some who object to organization, while, at the 
same time, they are ready to complain that it is not exercised 
for their own benefit. If a man resolves to be independent 
he must accept the responsibilities as well as the privileges of 
the condition. ‘The Church, in doing its own work, has not 
only a right to choose its own agents, but, if it have regard to 
efficiency, must exercise its care in the selection. But there 
is no principle expressed or understood in Congregationalism 
which would restrict the work of preaching to a particular 
class, still less to an ordained class. It is as free to employ 
any agent in the pulpit as any other church system whatever. 

It is very important, however, that in speaking of the employ- 
ment of lay preachers, there should be a very definite concep- 
tion as to what is meant by the terms. Who are lay preachers? 
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That is, to what does the term ‘‘lay” stand opposed in 
this connection? Is it to ‘‘ ordained,” or is it to “ profes. 
sional’? ? The former seems often to be supposed, but the latter 
is the sense in which the term is understood by those who take 
the most thoughtful view of this kind of service. What they 
desire is not the creation of a second official or professional 
class, who expect remuneration for their services, and who are 
only distinguished from the regular ministry by the fact that 
they have not had the same preparation for the work, and are 
not regularly employed in it. There is, it must be observed, 
no objection to a man receiving a fee for preaching because 
he is not ordained, or because he is not regularly engaged in 
the service. All that we insist upon is that this is not 
what we mean, or what the churches generally understand, 
by the extension of lay preaching. What is desired is that 
there should be capable men in the churches, who, having the 
gift of preaching, undertake that just as others give themselves 
to Sunday-school teaching, or to the visitation of the sick, or 
to any other ministry of Christian love. A service which is 
remunerated is, to that extent, professional service, even 
though he who renders it be not wholly occupied with this 
special work. 


So as to the ‘‘employment cf lay preaching,’”’ the phrase 
would have a different interpretation according as it is inter- 
preted by the practical service of one engaged in the work—say, 
for example, Mr. Minshull, of Oswestry—or by the extravagant 
suggestions of a ‘‘lay preacher” in 7’he Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent. The former exhibits a wise, development of the best 
features in our Church system, the latter contemplates what 
would be nothing short of arevolution. The two modes of action 
may be designated by the same name, but they are to be classed 
in very different categories. Mr. Minshull has for years been a 
real evangelist without any professional character or ambition, 
using his talent for the teaching of the gospel and the gather- 
ing of sinners to Christ. In conjunction with others, he has 
with singular energy and success carried on a noble work, 
for which it would not have been easy, if indeed it would 
have been possible, to make any other provision. He de- 
sires, and we thoroughly share his feeling, to see the same 
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method adopted in all parts of the country. Wisely directed 
effort in this direction is one of the great needs of the time. 
But, like all other good works, it has its attendant difiiculties. 
It sometimes happens that those who are most eager for 
the work are not the most competent; and, as the result, 
hearers are not always ready to listen to those who are most 
willing to preach. There have also been lay preachers who 
have become troublers of churches, and done more mischief at 
home than they have done abroad. But these are things 
which have to be faced. As much might be said in relation to 
every scheme of usefulness which might be suggested. Real 
strength is shown in overcoming the hindrances which would 
deter weak or timid spirits from the prosecution of work. 


What a ‘‘lay preacher”’ advocates in The Nonconformist is 
nothing more nor less than the method of the ‘“‘ Plymouth 
Brethren,” which those who approve of it should adopt, but 
which it must be clearly understood involves an entire reversal 
of all the ideas and practices which obtain in Congregregational 
churches. What this gentleman seems chiefly to dislike is the 
influence of the discourse of the minister, and he would correct 
it by giving free play to other members of the church who 
might wish to qualify, or supplement, or oppose the pastor’s 
teaching. Now if he can persuade any people that this is the 
best method of prosecuting their personal edification and ad- 
vancing the glory of God, by all means let them take their 
own course. We do not object to his gathering congregations 
to carry out his own ideas, but to a needless disturbance of 
those which are already constituted on an entirely different 
basis. We would not restrict their liberty, but why should we, 
who believe another way to be more excellent, be interfered 
with in the prosecution of our plans? Of one thing we may 
be certain, that a railing at ministers and congregations as 
they are is not the best preparation for the revival of godli- 
ness in the churches and the country. If there are lay- 
men who can teach ministers ‘“ how to preach,” there is 
no reason of which we are aware why they should not be 
heard, no law which would impose silence upon them, no 
right-minded minister who would regard them with jealousy. 
There may be an unconventional freshness about a man with 
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whom preaching is a rare occupation, and who comes into 
the pulpit out of the heat and smoke of the world’s conflict, 
which may be sought in vain by those who are largely con. 
fined to their own studies. But this is not the kind of ‘ open” 
ministry which “A Lay Preacher’’ regards with somuch favour, 
What he tells us he has felt for many years is “that no one 
man was either meant to have, ought to have, or can have, 
without injury both to himself and others, the fearful power 
of solely influencing for years the religious thought of a con- 
eregation.” To make this statement accurate he should 
have added, ‘‘ so far as two discourses, say of forty minutes 
each, every Sunday, and a shorter and less formal address 
once a week, can influence it.” This is the monopoly of 
influence to which our friend objects. Be it so. He will 
doubtless carry his objection into effect by refusing to place 
himself under such influence, and inducing as many as possible 
to do the same. But for those who desire the teaching what 
remains to be done? He says that in a church in North 
London ‘‘the minister has become Unitarian, or even gone 
still further ; and he has taken his people with him.” If true 
this is sad enough, but we see no reason to believe it would 
have been averted if any one who objected to the doctrine had 
been allowed to enter on a controversial wrangle at the con- 
clusion of every sermon. Indeed, the open ministry has not, 
even on the confession of this writer, saved the Plymouth 
Brethren, of whom he says, ‘‘ Any hopes I once had of that 
system have long since departed, and it seems to me to lie in 
ruins even more than those of the churches it so often 
deplores.” There is not much encouragement here to adopt 
a system which has resulted in such disaster. The whole 
question, however, is remote enough from the practical one with 
which the churches have to do, and indeed only serves to 
prejudice its discussion. Ifa more extensive and systematic 
use of lay preaching means the overturning of our existing 
arrangements, to substitute the plans of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren in their stead, there can be no doubt as to the attitude 
which the more prudent and practical men in our churches 
will take towards the movement. Experiments of this kind 
have more than once been made in our churches, but they 


have not had the success which would encourage another 
effort of a like character. 








ABOUT SOME POOR CHILDREN. 


I want to tell the young folks who read Tur ConGrEeGATIONALIST 
about some poor children in Manchester. It was six o’clock, 
one Tuesday evening in January, when a dear friend and I 
set out to visit the soup kitchen of Mr. Superintendent Bent. 
A keen east wind was blowing with sudden gusts that every 
now and then almost lifted us from the ground. ‘Toa healthy 
man a blustering gale is pleasant, for it brings pure air, stirs 
the blood, and fills every muscle with a delicious glow. Still, 
one may have too much of a good thing, and as we made our 
way down Stretford Road that night we were both glad to 
button our greatcoats up to the chin. Turning down a side 
street at length we reached our destination, a small, low 
building, with a red lamp over the door, and the words in big 
capitala—COUNTY POLICE. Asarule I go past police 
stations, assize courts, and gaols without the least desire to 
make their acquaintance. On this occasion, however, an 
officer of the law, duly striped on the arm and lettered on the 
collar, met my friend with a smiling salute, and we went 
gladly in where so many enter quakingly against their will. 
Passing through the police-court across a kind of stable-yard, 
we saw in front a long, narrow shed, alive with glaring gas 
and the hum of many voices. We entered and found a rude 
but roomy apartment furnished with rows of rough-hewn 
benches and tables. On each table were numerous basins, 
and beside every basin a spoon and a hunch of bread. Ina 
cloud of savoury steam at the far corner stood a cook with a 
ladle as big as a spade stirring a great copperful of soup, 
while a dozen helpers, mostly policemen in plain clothes, were 
busy in other ways. Our presence being observed, a ruddy, 
hearty-looking gentleman about sixty years of age came 
forward to welcome us. It was Mr. Superintendent Bent 
himself, a man as much loved by good folks and as much 
feared by bad people as any man can be. For thirty-four 
years he has been a member of the Lancashire police force; 
first as constable, then as sergeant, next as inspector, and now 
as superintendent, rising year after year by his own merits to 
the top of his profession. Few works of fiction are half as 
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interesting as is the true story of his career, for, literally 
fighting his way up, he has many times risked his life in doing 
his duty. An early adventure was the capture of ‘‘ Sir Robert 
Peel,” a big, strong slater, with a head so hard that it is said 
he could break a stone mantelpiece with it, and would often 
force it through a slate roof. ‘‘Sir Robert’? had broken out 
of prison, but had been tracked to the house of his uncle, and 
Constable Bent was sent to arrest him. Going into the house, 
dashing quickly and quietly upstairs and entering a room, he 
saw under one of the beds a great toe. To seize that toe and 
drag out its owner was the work of a minute, and in half an 
hour “Sir Robert” was once more locked up. On another 
occasion Mr. Bent found a couple of burglars robbing the post- 
office, and marched them off one on each arm. A still more 
memorable capture was made at Miles Platting. One morning 
about four o’clock he caught sight of two men lurking on the 
highway in a style which plainly showed they were after no 
good. To throw them off their guard he began to stagger as 
if he were drunk. When he was near enough he pounced 
upon them, seized both their coat collars in his left hand, 
forced them back to the hedge, snatched a long iron chisel 
from one of them, and threatened to use it on the first who 
stirred. Both were strong, desperate men, and the one who 
had his right hand free, drawing out a “jemmy,” aimed a 
terrible blow at their captor. Quick as he is brave, he, without 
loosing his hold, threw up his left elbow against the ruffian’s 
arm. The jemmy went spinning through the air. And for 
more than an hour the resolute constable held both prisoners 
like a bull-dog until assistance arrived. These are specimens, 
and by no means the most thrilling, of his experiences. Mr. 
Bent is not the man to talk of these things himself; but those 
who know how kind he is to little children love to remember 
that he is as courageous and strong as he is good and gentle. 
It was in the early winter of 1878 that Mr. and Mrs. Bent, 
pitying the poor hungry street waifs, began to give them basins 
of soup. Their own children had grown up, but in this way 
they quickly found another and a very large family. Night 
after night hundreds of starving boys and girls came bare- 
headed and barefooted in the snow begging a share. ‘The 
kind superintendent could not resist their pleading voices. 
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Expenses became heavy. The crowds of hungry babies grew 
more pressing. Already he had spent more than he could 
afford, yet he could not bear to leave off, and he was sorely 
troubled. But God, from whom all kind thoughts come, who 
loves little children, and had put it into the heart of Mr. Bent 
to do them good, now sent assistance. Mr. Joseph Armstrong, 
a gentleman who had seen something of the good work, but 
was not known to our superintendent, wrote a letter to the 
newspapers with an account of it. Rich men sent money. 
Ladies brought shoes and stockings and garments. Other 
friends with less money but equally kind hearts offered their 
time, and the soup kitchen was thrown open to all comers. 
The originator of the charity has never asked for help; each 
winter more than enough has been sent. 

After we had shaken hands with Mr. Bent, we asked to be 
introduced to his big family of little people. I have seen 
many a gathering of children, but never one like this. Cross- 
ing the shed, and making our way between some tarpaulin 
sheets, which on this side hung from the roof so as to make a 
kind of fourth wall, we found ourselves in a big square 
asphalted yard. It was very dark, but by the bull’s-eye lantern 
of the policeman who now accompanied us, we could see 
huddled together on three sides of the court the shivering 
forms of some hundreds of half-naked children. Many did 
not appear to be more than four or five years old. Others 
informed us that they had “ turned fifteen,” though their 
dwarfish stature seemed to impugn the assurance. Some 
lived in the neighbourhood. Some had come from Chorlton, 
Gorton, and even Pendleton townships, two or three miles 
distant. None were sufficiently clad. Fragments of dress 
originally made for adults, hanging loosely about infantine 
shapes, gave to many a painfully bizarre appearance. Shoes 
and stockings were rare. Not afew had only one wretched 
skirt to defend them from the stinging night air. One timid 
little girl, whom we were moved to question by the sight of 
tears coursing silently down her thin cheeks, told us that she 
had no father—that mother was ill—that neither mother nor 
herself had had anything to eat all day. She was crying, she 
said, because she was “ clemmed,’’ and her white face, hungry 
eyes, and naked limbs, blue with cold, were vouchers for the 
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truth of her story. Poor little maid! she was only one of 
many in like pitiful case. One of Mr. Bent’s rules is that his 
pensioners must eat their soup and bread before going away, 
for there is reason to fear that otherwise it would find its way 
down the throats of unnatural parents. As the cone of light 
from the “ bull’s-eye”’ moved over the crouching forms of the 
children, a boy was detected carrying a jug. He was called 
out, and asked what the jug was for? ‘‘ Eh, dear o’me,” he 
cried out in terror and conscious guilt, “‘aw’s be taen up! 
Whatever mun awdo? Aw’m after nought wrang, maister. 
Aw am not, fur sure. Feyther’s sick i’ bed, an’ he code eawt 
fur a bit o’ summat to height. An’ mother sits bith’ bedside 
tentin’ him an’ cryin’ er e’en up becose hoo ha’ not a saup 0’ 
broth i’ th’ heause. Aw says ‘aw’ll gi’ tho my own, dad!’ 
an’ aw coomd wi’ th’ owd pitcher a puppuss. Aw ha’ not 
towd yo a wort ov a lie, maister! Aw ha’ not, aw tell yo! 
Aw’ll ston to what aw’ve said. Ax yon chaps! They know 
mo. Eh, maister, aw’ll never do’t no moor, i’ tho’ll let me 
off!’ I could not see the policeman’s face in the darkness, 
but he lifted the hand that carried the lantern to wipe some- 


thing away before he asked again, ‘‘ What have you had to 
eat to-day!” ‘ We’n han nobbut a bit o’ brade an’ a twothre 


’ 


potitos. Maister, lemme goo! Aw want to go whoam.” Poor 
little shockheaded culprit, in trouble for wanting with an 
empty stomach to give his own supper to a sick father! How 
do you suppose the policeman punished him? With a hot 
supper, a jugful of stocky soup, a comfortable new coat, and 
a pair of clogs ! 

By this time supper was waiting. ‘The children filed into 
the shed. At a signal all sang ‘‘ Be present at our table, 
Lord!” finishing with the quickest ‘‘Amen” I ever heard, 
and then in an instant they were busy with their pints of 
soup. While grace was being sung, I had noticed that many 
were clasping their basin with both hands for the sake of its 
genial warmth, and had almost wished the food were not so 
hot, fearing lest some ravenous child might be scalded. They 
had no fear. A few crumbled their bread into the thick 
savoury mess. The majority, however, lifted the almost boil- 
ing soup to their mouths, and with incredible rapidity drank 
it off. Many polished their basins after the fashion of Jack 
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Sprat with his platter. Others more decorously scoured them 
with bread. Almost all lingered over the crust as if they 
wanted both to eat and to have it. Then with a look upon 
their perspiring faces of deep content, with an awkward 
attempt at a bow or a curtsey, with a whispered ‘ Aw’ve a 
good way to goo, maister,” or some other apology for hasty 
exit, they left the premises. A second group followed, and a 
third, and a fourth, every child illustrating the schoolboy 
definition of appetite, ‘‘’appy while you’re eating and tite when 
you’ve done,” until by the time the last was satisfied fifteen 
hundred had been fed. Every night all through the winter 
months these suppers are given away. In addition, to the 
poorest and worst clad Mr. Bent supplies caps and hoods, 
jackets and frocks, stout under-clothing and capital clogs or 
wooden shoes. The policemen cheerfully give their services, 
working hard for the children in time snatched from their own 
sleep, and looking so happy over it all that I was forcibly 
reminded of the words, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ When I reached home that night, and found my 
own little Willie and Bertie snugly asleep under eider-down 


quilts, I could not help wondering how many children in this 
great city had no bed to lie on. And I thanked God, as 1 
hope my young readers will also, for good, kind Mr. Superin- 
tendent Bent. W. J. WOODS. 


THE SPIRIT AND TACTICS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


To those who look below the surface and beyond the hour, 
there is something not a little disquieting in some features 
of our political conflicts. The keenness of feeling is intelligible 
enough, for the lines of demarcation were never more dis- 
tinctly drawn. There may be stray Conservatives who have 
a strong leaven of Liberalism, and there are a few Liberals 
of the type of Mr. McCullagh Torrens who are evidently not 
at home in the Liberal camp. But even between the moderate 
men on both sides there is a very clear line of separation. 
It has been the habit to impute all the more decided action 
of the Cabinet to Mr. Gladstone, and to talk as though he 
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were in advance of his colleagues, and dragged them on 
reluctantly, and the device has been found so convenient by 
some who desired to retain the name of Liberal, albeit there 
were very few Liberal principles by which they were prepared 
to stand, that it is not surprising it has been kept up. Lord 
Hartington is the sheet anchor of this class of politicians, 
and they fondly persuade themselves that he is the advocate 
of more moderate measures. Butitis a pure illusion. There 
has not been a hint that he has disapproved of any of the acts 
to which the strongest exception has been taken. He was 
the first Minister who publicly advocated cléture by majority, 
and has never varied in the tone he has adopted in relation 
to obstruction. His brother, his strong affection for whom is 
well known, would hardly have accepted the responsible trust 
which had so tragic and melancholy an issue if his Lordship 
had not been in favour of the policy he undertook to carry 
out. It is the common talk even of reasonable Tories that 
the Irish Land Act was nothing less than a confiscation of 
the property of the landlords, yet Lord Hartington, himself a 
large landowner, never faltered in his support of the measure. 
If, indeed, the Tories are sincere in their talk, if with Lord 
Cranbrook they regard the Irish as almost a nation of 
traitors, or with the Duke of Abercorn, they regard James 
Carey as the type of the local boards which would be elected 
in the South and West of Ireland, it is clear that between 
them and a party which believes that Ireland can only be 
held on condition of her people receiving full justice, there is 
a wide gulf. This was as evident in the case of the new 
Affirmation Bill as in that of the Irish policy. The Marquis 
of Hartington and Sir Stafford Northcote are both moderate 
men, and yet appear as the representatives of two irrecon- 
cilable systems. . 

An instinctive consciousness of the radical opposition be- 
‘tween the two parties, and of the gravity of some of the 
principles underlying present controversies, is one cause of 
the bitterness exhibited by a section of the Opposition, but 
even that hardly explains all its intensity. It might be miti- 
gated if they had a leader who had a clear perception of 
the gravity of the situation and authority to enforce his own 
views. But that is precisely what they do not possess. They 
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have one leader of amiable temper and considerable sagacity, 
but he has no authority. They have another who excites 
some enthusiasm if he does not exercise authority, but he is 
lacking both in judgment and in temper. The result is seen 
in the turbulent semi-rowdyism which is so frequent and so 
conspicuous as to prompt the question whether chivalry 
has ceased to be regarded as a virtue by the party which 
professes to represent the gentlemen of England. 

There have, in truth, been some ugly symptoms of late 
pointing very decidedly to that conclusion. We happened 
to hear Mr. Edward Clarke return thanks for the House 
of Commons at a City dinner just before the opening of 
Parliament, and were very much struck with an allusion to 
our ‘‘ convalescent ”’ leaders, in which there seemed to lurk a 
sneer that was neither generous nor dignified. Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir Stafford Northcote have had with them in their well- 
earned interval of rest the sympathy of all right-minded men, 
altogether irrespective of party relationships. We would not 
interpret too rigorously the passing allusion of an after- 
dinner speech, though it certainly grated upon our own ears, 
had it not been in strict harmony with a good many 
recent utterances. The extraordinary revelations as to the 
internal condition of the Tory party, which began with the 
paper that lent so much piquancy to the first number of 
The Fortnightly under its new management, did not show 
any very delicate consideration for the feelings of its chief. 
But it was, of course, against Mr. Gladstone that Mr. Clarke’s 
delicate suggestion was principally levelled, the great offence 
of Sir Stafford Northeote being that he will not condescend 
to the arts of faction, and show a personal malignity in his 
unequal struggle against his great rival. 

When the Prime Minister succumbed to the unparalleled 
pressure of anxiety and toil which had been so long upon 
him, there was an almost unbroken chorus of lamentation 
and sympathy, in which some even of his most embittered 
foes joined, and we dreamed of a return to the better tradi- 
tions of our political warfare, when it was not the first article 
in the Tory creed that every Liberal statesman, but above all 
the chief, is a legitimate subject of abuse. But the illusion was 
too good to last. The old proverb has been too soon fulfilled, 
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and the railer has returned to his venomous abuse, only to show 
himself all the more bitter for his brief period of unwelcome 
silence. Sir Robert Peel was not the first to suggest that the 
Premier had no actual need of a retirement, which, it was 
insinuated, was due rather to the discretion of a perplexed 
than to the weakness of an invalid statesman. But Sir 
Robert put the suggestion in a form so flagrant and offensive 
as to win for himself a very undesirable notoriety in the matter. 
Speaking at Warrington of the most devoted friend and 
trusted lieutenant of the father, who made the name to which 
alone he himself owes the position he enjoys, Sir Robert Peel 
did not hesitate to suggest that Dr. Andrew Clark had in- 
vented an illness to save Mr. Gladstone from being questioned 
in Midlothian about the ‘‘ Treaty with the Vatican.” 


Seriously (he said), they had a Prime Minister who had deserted the 
helm of the vessel of State at the very moment when Parliament was 
going to meet, when Cabinet Councils ought to be held, and when he 
ought to be superintending the machinery for the coming Session. They 
knew that the Prime Minister had relinquished the post of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He had relinquished it at a time when the finances of 
this country, owing to extravagance and mismanagement, were in a very 
unsettled state. 


But Sir Robert Peel can hardly be regarded as a responsible 
politician. Mr. Cecil Raikes isa man of a different calibre. 
He has been the Chairman of Committees, he has recently 
been elected a representative of the University of Cambridge. 
Here is the language which this gentleman, of whose Com- 
mittee the present Archbishop of Canterbury—the Bishop of 
Truro—was a member, does not hesitate to speak of the 
illness of a statesmen who is not more remarkable for the 
devotion which he has always shown to duty, than for 
the splendour of his rare abilities. It might have been 
thought that the temporary prostration of a veteran of 
seventy-three years of age, due to exertions in the public ser- 
vice which far younger could not rival, would have silenced 
all calumny. But Mr. Cecil Raikes does not so view it. He 
thought it decent to say : 

Where was the Prime Minister when his colleagues were considering 
these terrible details? (A Voice: Sick.) Sick? No. He had later 
news than that; that while the Cabinet was sitting in Downing Street to 
hear this tale of crime and disorder, the Prime Minister was parading 
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through the streets of an Italian town upon the knife-board of an omni- 
bus, with a wire mask over his face in order to protect him from the 
showers of comfits that were hurled at him by an enthusiastic populace. 
(Loud laughter.) Was not this a repetition of the historical picture of 
Nero fiddling while Rome was burning? (Laughter and loud cheers.) 
The attempt to fix the blame of this upon The Times corre- 
spondent because he reported Mr. Gladstone’s presence at 
the Carnival was scarcely honest. The last sentence is the 
striking comment of the interesting representative of the 
‘ Archbishop of Canterbury and the country clergy, and in 
this tail is the sting. After this it is unnecessary to 
refer to the random utterances of smaller men, such, for 
example, as the absurd assertion of Mr. Littler as to the 
fancied suppression of the Midlothian speeches. The idea 
is grotesque, but it is illustrative of the malignity of a 
clique of talkers who are blissfully unconscious of the 
damage they are doing to themselves and their party. The 
English people have a strong instinct against these un- 
governed outbursts of factious spirit. They are, indeed, an 
evil example for the champions of an aristocracy to set in an 
age when the democracy is continually acquiring new power. 
Neither Mr. Gladstone, indeed, nor his friends have any 
reason to be disturbed by these exhibitions of malignity and 
rudeness, for the only result has been such a marked reaction 
in his favour that he stands higher in the popular estimation 
to-day than at any previous period. But the spirit which is 
thus infused into our party struggles excites a natural anxiety 
among thoughtful patriots. 

The discussions on the opening days of the present Ses- 
sion supplied quite enough to justify this feeling. Take, 
for example, Mr. Warton. He is a novelty; and so far as 
English politicians are concerned at present, he is alone. Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett is more tedious, Lord Randolph Churchill 
can be as insolent, but for unmitigated and persistent rude- 
ness there is no parallel to Mr. Warton. Reading of his pro- 
ceedings in the House, we fancied that some uneducated boor, 
whose Toryism had become almost a craze, had found his 
way into the House, and we excused his exaggerated brus- 
querie on the ground of his ignorance. But seeing him under 
other conditions, we felt that this theory is not tenable. If 
Mr. Warton is regardless of the restraints which gentlemen 
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impose on themselves even in political warfare, it is not 
because he is not acquainted with them. We should say 
rather that he has deliberately chosen a political réle, and he 
adheres to it. Certainly if he had a secret belief that it was 
the function of an Opposition member to make himself dis- 
agreeable to the Treasury Bench and their supporters, he 
could not do it more effectually. His unmannerly interrup- 
tions of the Prime Minister have been exhibitions which have 
excited the honest indignation of fair men on both sides. No 
doubt they have had their effect. If a man, who has not yet 
acquired the Parliamentary reputation which gives authority 
to his arguments, has recourse to rude laughter, or scornful 
interjections, or any of the arts by which a speaker may be 
annoyed, and adopts these methods in relation to the most 
gifted statesman of the age, he may do some mischief. Buta 
Tory party ought certainly to be the last to encourage such a 
style of warfare. Reverence should be one of its chief virtues. 
We have heard, indeed, of a Tory democracy, and it may be 
that this casting aside of respect for age and talent and 
office is supposed to be one of the democratic qualities. We 
hardly think, however, that the people are likely to take this 
as acompliment. They have no veneration for the shams 
and hollow conyentionalisms which society sees ‘fit to 
honour ; but real power they know how to honour, and they 
know also how to appraise the insolence to which the advo- 
eacy of the popular cause exposes those whose character and 
ability alone should shield them from such attacks. It cannot 
but be also that if rowdyism once comes to be tolerated in the 
House of Commons, that there will be found men in the ranks 
of the people who can meet the Wartons, the Peels, the 
Chaplins, the Churchills on their own ground, and fight them 
with their own weapons. It is a dangerous game to play, and 
those who have begun it have incurred no light responsibility. 

The increased importance acquired by these ‘‘ Free Lances,” 
named, or we might say nicknamed, the ‘‘ Fourth Party,” is 
of evil omen, and is one of the unfortunate results of the 
“Dual Control” to which the Tory party is at present nomi- 
nally subject. Sir Stafford Northcote’s weakness is generally, 
too generally, blamed as the primary cause of an insubordina- 
tion which is damaging the prestige of Parliament as well as 
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the moral influence of the Opposition. But Sir Stafford is 
the victim of circumstances which he cannot control. He has 
to deal with impetuous spirits, who are encouraged in their 
self-assertion by the belief that they have the secret sym- 
pathy of the other chief of their party, and who cheer them- 
selves also by the thought that they are following in the 
footsteps of the lamented leader who scored the only victories 
Toryism has won for the last forty years. Sir Stafford is 
overborne by the glamour of the Beaconsfield tradition and 
the fierceness of the Salisbury temper. No doubt, had he 
possessed more force himself he would have risen superior to 
these influences, and laid down as an essential condition of 
his continuing to lead, that he must be followed. As it is, he 
is dragged hither and thither according as he yields to the 
truer instincts of his own nature, or seeks to propitiate his 
more fervid followers. 

His conduct both on the Egyptian policy and on the 
Affirmation Billis simply pitiable. There are grave objections 
to the Egyptian war, but they are not such as can with any 
fairness or even honesty be urged by the Tory leaders. They 
‘ are consistent in the mouths of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. 
Henry Richard, from whom we may differ, but for whose 
fidelity to principle under trying circumstances we have 
always had profound respect; but these gentlemen are the 
first to repudiate the present tactics of the Opposition. 
For ourselyes, we have from the first failed to see what 
reasonable exception could be taken to the action of the 
Government by those who accept the abstract principles of 
the Peace Society. The vexation of the Opposition arises 
principally from the fact that Mr. Gladstone has proved that 
neither he nor the Liberal party is bound by those principles, 
and because he has shown himself more competent to maintain 
the just influence of the nation than those who are so fond of 
tall talk about national interests. But however bitter may be 
the disappointment of a party which finds itself thus unex- 
pectedly distanced by its rivals in a field which it had regarded 
as exclusively as its own, its chiefs should not have allowed 
themselves to be betrayed into a forgetfulness of what they 
owe to their country, to their own reputation, and even to the 
permanent interests of the party itself. Im challenging the 
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Egyptian policy of the Government, Sir Stafford Northcote 
has shown a strange oblivion to considerations like these, 
which ought to have been paramount with any one aspiring 
to be a leading statesman. Politicians who took part in the 
celebrated meeting at Willis’s Rooms in June last should 
certainly have felt themselves precluded from criticizing the 
aggressive action which they had done their utmost to stimu- 
late. All the refinements and subtleties in the world will not 
persuade unprejudiced men that there is any harmony be- 
tween the warlike harangues delivered in June, when it was 
supposed that the Government would not fight, and the 
keen criticisms of their action now they have fought and 
conquered, which have been addressed to Parliament in 
February, 1883. The animus is so evident that we marvel 
only that clear-headed men could have supposed it possible 
that public opinion could be influenced in their favour of 
them bya style of reasoning which showed an intensity of 
party spirit, which was wanting alike in dignity and patriotism. 
Perhaps in this, as in other matters, the influence of Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his friends has been too powerful, 
and that we have here only another unfortunate result of the 
weakness which prevails in the Opposition councils, and 
which is so serious a hindrance to the progress of business in 
Parliament. The little knot of which the promising scion of 
the Marlborough family is the chief are consciously or uncon- 
sciously degrading the whole system of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and doing their best or worst to reduce the House of 
Commons to the level of the French Assembly, which cannot 
govern itself and yet will allow no one else to govern. They 
seem to have forgotten the principle underlying the celebrated 
question of the Duke of Wellington, ‘‘How is the Queen’s 
government to be carried on?” If the function of an Oppo- 
sition is to oppose, no matter whether the Ministry deserves 
to be opposed or not, and to oppose by all kinds of obstructive 
tactics, it is hard to see how Government can ever proceed at 
all. 

If additional confirmation of this had been wanting, it has 
been supplied by the conduct of Mr. Gorst and his friends 
in the debate upon the singularly inopportune and mis- 
chievous amendment on the Address which that gentleman saw 
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fit to propose, and which the Opposition thought it wise and 
patriotic to support. That their action could have no prac- 
tical result, and that the only effect of their speeches must 
be to damage the Government at a time when it deserved 
and required the support of every loyal citizen, were points 
apparently beneath their consideration. If they were not 
able to bite, at least they could show their teeth, and this 
they have done with a passion that, in some cases, has 
approached to malignity. The parallel suggested between 
the supposed “inner circle” of the Cabinet and that of the 
Dublin Invincibles, the scandalous attempt to represent 
Sheridan as an ally of the Government, the persistent mis- 
representations of the Kilmainham transaction, every part of 
which, as Sir William Harcourt proved, was under the cog- 
nizance of Mr. Forster, and the endeavour to set up that 
gentleman against his colleagues, the truculent attacks made 
upon Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and in general the tone of the 
speeches of the ‘‘ Fourth Party” reflect deep discredit on the 
party. At such a crisis we might well have been spared the 
discussion altogether. But if it was impossible to forego a 
chance of party advantage, at least the debate should have 
been conducted with a decorum and moderation befitting the 
conditions under which it was held. The politicians who at 
such a time have done their utmost to discredit a Ministry 
which they cannot replace will not easily receive credit for 
patriotism. When we remember some passages in the story 
of the last two sessions, and the strange relations which seemed 
at times to exist between the ‘Fourth Party” and the Irishmen 
below the gangway, and when we turn our eyes to Newcastle, 
where the Tory candidate is to receive the Home Rule vote, our 
feeling of disgust is still more intensified. But our strongest 
sentiment, after all, is one of concern as to the ultimate effect 
of such conduct on the part of the defenders of privilege and 
vested rights upon the temper of our political contests. 
Feeling thus, we cannot but regret Mr. Forster’s excessive 
eagerness to justify his own resignation. Evidently there 
was no difference of principle between him and his late 
colleagues, and he might well have allowed the whole matter 
to rest. 
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BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


Tue third volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s life has attracted go 
much attention that our readers will probably be glad to have 
some of those more remarkable and piquant passages in the 
work which have provoked so much keen criticism and so 
many angry remarks. Were we to undertake a true estimate 
either of the book or the man, it would be necessary to call 
attention to other points in the volume. The Bishop was a 
much better man than he appears in the extracts which follow. 
He was impulsive, apparently somewhat impatient of contra- 
diction, with strong personal prejudices and antipathies, to 
which he gave only too ready and forcible expression. What 
is more unfortunate, he thought it desirable to preserve many 
of his impressions of individuals in a diary, in which also he 
kept a record of his own view of the conversation of eminent 
men whom he met. Such a diary, it is clear, ought never to 
have appeared in its present form, and the flagrant breach of 
good taste and good feeling involved in its publication is made 
all the more serious now that we understand that the publisher 
had remonstrated with the editor on the subject. Still the reve- 
lations once made have given us an insight into the inner life 
and secret opinions of ecclesiastical circles which are extremely 
instructive, and which we cannot forget even if we would. 
We are not at all insensible to the higher qualities of the 
Bishop which are developed in this volume, as, indeed, through- 
out the entire biography. Our intention, however, at present 
is not at all to discuss the Bishop’s character, but simply to 
place before our readers some of his own pictures of the circle 
in which he moved, and events in which he played a prominent 
part. 

Our first extract records the natural vexation of a man of 
the Bishop’s great ability at not being promoted to the highest 
offices of the Church. Perhaps the real reason has not yet 
been fully told. But it is known that Dr. Wilberforce was no 
favourite either with Lord Palmerston or Mr. Disraeli, and 
this itself might be sufficient to explain how his very natural 
hopes were baffled. It does not appear that he felt the 
elevation of Archbishop Longley to the Primacy, but he cer- 
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tainly hoped that he might have had the succession to the See 
of York. Even at the time of Dr. Longley’s death it would 
seem as though he would have been content had he succeeded 
Dr. Tait in the Bishopric of London. His feelings on both 
occasions are pourtrayed in the following extracts. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE’S PERSONAL DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


On September 25 the diary records: 


(Doncaster.) —Called on Dr. Vaughan, who told me that the Archbishop 
of York had to-day received the offer of Canterbury and accepted. God 
be praised! He can overrule all. 


The next day he writes thus to an intimate friend : 


I suppose to-morrow’s papers will tell you that York goes to Canter- 
bury ; quite surely an answer to prayer, looking at what we might have 
had. We shall have peace and holiness, and a steady adherence to 
Church principles in him. God be thanked... . I preached to marvel- 
lously still churchful here (Doncaster) to-day. 


After the appointment had been made to Canterbury, Mr. 


Gladstone wrote to Lord Palmerston, strongly pressing the 
appointment of the Bishop of Oxford to York. That Mr. 


Gladstone failed in securing this appointment for the man 
whom all England looked upon as the most peculiarly fitted 
for the archbishopric of the northern province, and that the 
Bishop’s former curate was appointed instead, is now a 
matter of history. The following letter expresses the Bishop’s 


thanks to Mr. Gladstone for the part he had taken: 


The Bishop of Oxford to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

My pear GLapstone,—I thank you from my heart for having let me 
see your letter. It humbled and it cheered me. Humbled me, to see 
how far too kindly you judged of me; cheered me more than I can say 
to know that such a man as you so wrote about me. 


The next letter, written to Sir C. Anderson from Bradford, 
show that the Bishop would have been willing and ready to 
have accepted the charge : 


The Bishop of Oxford to Sir Charles Anderson. 
Bradford, November 11, 1862. 
My prarest ANDERSON,— Many thanks for your cheery letter. I gave 
your message to host and hostess. It was curious how indignant they 
were about the appointment. Beckett said it was an affront to Yorkshire. 
I only wish he would tell Palmerston so. There must be some history, 
if we could get it, because only last week at Hickleton Sir C. Wood told 
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Admiral Meynell that I was to be appointed. Well, it is best as it is, for 
those who will make it best; but there is no denying I should have liked, 
if it had been God’s will, to work amongst my father’s people. The meet. 
ings and services have been most cheering; they say the largest congre. 
gations ever gathered in the parish church on Sunday evening at Leeds, 
Such a gathering last night at Huddersfield. I wish I could come and 
see you on my way out, but I am going to Bridgenorth to preach at the 
opening of the church, and thence, on Friday, direct to Oxford and to 
Stony Stratford. . . . I should like to have read your Bishop’s letter—it 


is quite a nice one.—I am ever affectionately yours, 
S. Oxon. 


His disappointment on this occasion was even exceeded by 
that which he experienced in 1858, when the death of Arch- 
bishop Longley created another vacancy in Canterbury. It 
has been generally supposed that he expected the Primacy; 
but his diary indicates that it was rather the See of London 
for which he hoped, and that the frustration of this hope was to 
him the cause of intense vexation. This is revealed in the 
following extracts : 


Much talk with Dean of Windsor. He talked with great reserve about 
the late appointments, but said, ‘‘The Church does not know what it 
owes to the Queen. Disraeli has been utterly ignorant, utterly unprin- 
cipled ; he rode the Protestant horse one day; then got frightened that 
it had gone too far,Jand was injuring the county elections, so he went 
right round and proposed names never heard of. Nothing he would not 
have done; but throughout he was most hostile to you. The Queen 
looked to Tait, but would have agreed to you.” 


Disraeli recommended for Canterbury !!!—the Queen would not 
have him; then Disraeli agreed most reluctantly and with passion to 
Tait. Disraeli then proposed Wordsworth for London. The Queen 
objected strongly ; no experience ; passing over Bishops, &c.; then she 
suggested Jackson, and two’others, not you, because of Disraeli’s expressed 
hostility, and Disraeli chose Jackson. 

* % ste ote 

How can have got that secret understanding with Disraeli? 
You are surrounded by false, double-dealing men. Disraeli opposed 
Leighton with all his strength on every separate occasion. The Queen 
would have greatly liked him, but Disraeli would not hear of him. You 
cannot conceive the appointments he proposed and retracted or was over- 
ruled. He pressed Champneys for Peterborough; he had no other thought 
than the votes of the moment; he showed an ignorance about all Church 
matters, men, opinions that was astonishing; making propositions one 
way and the other, riding the Protestant horse to gain the boroughs, and 
then, when he thought he had gone so far as to endanger the counties, 
turning round and appointing Bright and Gregory; thoroughly unprin- 
cipled fellow. I trust we may never have such a man again. 


* te 
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The following gives us some idea of the condition of the 
Church of Ireland on the eve of its Disestablishment. Let it 
be premised, however, among other corrections, that the 
Bishop of Derry here alluded to was not the occupant of the 
See at the time, but one of its predecessors. 


DR. TODD ON IRISH BISHOPS. 


Mr. , the Archbishop’s precentor, tells me that the distribution of 
morals between the different sects is curious. Amongst the Romanists no 
truth or honesty, comparatively little unchastity and drunkenness. He 
attributes this to (1) the lower feeding of the Papists; and he says that 
just as their food has improved, these sins have increased; (2) to early 
marriages, and the priests really keeping bad women to a great degree 
ous of the country parishes. The Primate thinks that the Church is 
gaining both on Papists and Presbyterians. An interesting conversation 
with Dr. Todd. He said about state and prospects of Irish Church. 
Some few young men trained at Trinity College in better principles, but 
these mostly went to England ; they could not bear the Irish régime; had 
no encouragement anywhere. The Dublin Low Church clergy more 
exclusive than they were ; not one would let him preach for them (so said 
also Woodward). When the present Provost of Trinity College was 
appointed, Dr. Todd had been for years (I think thirty) preacher. He 
did not appoint him but passed him over for years. Utter want of 
reverence in the Church Mission Schools and tone. So he had been 
obliged to keep aloof. (‘This to a great degree tone everywhere, from the 
controversial tone). If anything happened to the Primate (who not a 
Churchman, however, but a mere gentleman, and under influences—had 
passed the Bishopric Suspension Bill, given up St. Columba’s, &e., yet 
held things together), and a bad one appointed, all over seemingly with 
Church. ‘I see no hope, unless they will appoint you; not one of our 
Bishops fit ” (so Dean of Limerick). Knox very foolish, without learning, 
piety, judgment, conduct, or sense, appointed by a job, that his uncle 
should resign Limerick, &e. N.B.—The Primate justifies the Irish Bishops’ 
suspension by saying a tax would make them poor, and they would sell 
their livings. Todd replied, “ If principle will not hinder, wealth won't. 
The Bishop of Derry, the richest see, sells all his. Derry perhaps the 
best, but a weak, unread man.’ Dean of Limerick, of Knox: ‘ He used, 
when made to preach by his uncle, to get me to write his sermon, and 
could not deliver it. The Bishop used to say, ‘‘ Why do you always blow 
your nose in the pathetic part?’ Higgins, a most appropriative mind, 
would take what another had just said, and repeat it ostentatiously as his 
own, even to the sayer.”’ Dr. Todd: ‘* Ossory, the most indolent man I 
ever knew; used to make me teach his pupils when in college; very 
strong Solifidian views. Cork, a man of ability ; strong leaning to Arian 
or Semi-Arian—kept him long from Priest’s Orders—a mere Whatelyian, 
but a strong will, and overbearing ; would be very unpopular very soon—is 
so now at Cork. Limerick, clever—quite unread—no taste for Episco- 
pate—was scarcely persuaded to be made a Bishop. His living—the 
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best in Ireland—was wanted, and so he was quite pressed into accepting. 
Not a devout man at all. Kilmore, gentle and pleasing, not learned, and 
no backbone to lead. Meath, nothing but a popular preacher, now worn 
out. Cashel, very fond of money, and simply a low party man. A 
really good Primate might soon get support. Kilmore, Derry, Down 
would all follow him, and very likely Cork might see it was the only 
chance for the Church Establishment, and then he would join.” Todd 
evidently very low about the whole mattor. Alas, alas! 







The following graphic picture requires neither introduction 
nor comment. 


THE BISHOPS ON IRISH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


The course the Bishop took on this matter was identical with that taken 
by the Duke of Wellington on the Romish disabilities in 1829, by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1833, and by the Conservative party in 1867 on the Reform 
Bill ; all of whom accepted the decision of the nation on the principle 
which was at stake as final and irreversible, and did their very best and 
utmost to minimize any success in carrying into effect the verdict which 
they accepted. The terms which the Bishop tried to induce the Irish Episco- 
pate to accept had reference to Diseadowment, not Disestablishment. He 
could not and did not argue that clerical establishment was a vital and funda- 
mental principle ; the line he took even in 1853 on the Canada Clergy Re- 
serves is very significant. What he did hold and what he did fight for to 
the very end was, that endowments once given to the Church were the 
property of the Church, and ought not to be alienated from that Church for 
any purpose whatever. This was a principle, and when a principle was at 
stake, which the Bishop held as such, he never in all his public career 
yielded one jot or attempted to compromise. The world will not forget 
his opposition to the Divorce Act, an instance of fighting a matter out up 
to the last ditch. It must not, however, be imagined that the Bishop was 
in the least degree converted. His opinions as to Disestablishment were 
unchanged, but he accepted the position, and endeavoured to induce the 
Irish Church to settle the whole question in a generous and friendly 
manner with Mr. Gladstone. Among his Episcopal brethren Bishop 
Wilberforce was not alone in regarding the question of Disestablishment 
as settled. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, in a speech at Bristol, 
publicly declared his adoption of this view; and from the report of the 
private discussions held by the Bishops which follows it will be seen that 
many both of the English and Irish Episcopate were in favour of recog- 
nizing Disestablishment as inevitable, and endeavouring to make the best 
terms they could as to Disendowment. One other matter deserves men- 
tion, as offering proof that the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee), who 
had only just come to England, and who was above all men eminently 
capable of forming a correct jud:ment on the matter from an Irish point 
of view, took the same view as Bishop Wilberforce. In January, Bishop 
Wilberforce wrote and corrected for press a pamphlet which was called 
the ‘* Answer of the Constituencies;” it was in the form of a letter to 
Lord Lyttelton, which was, in fact, an amplification of the views enunciated 
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in the already quoted letter of the Archbishop of Dublin. This pamphlet 
the Bishop sent to the Bishop of Peterborough, with a request that he 
would advise as to publication. The Bishop of Peterborough was against 
publication, but said : ‘In all you say I most thoroughly concur. Ihave 
been saying the same for the last six months, and urging upon all whom I 
could in any way influence that the Irish Church has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by protracting a hopeless contest.’ Remarkable words, 
when it is remembered that when the Bill came on for second reading 
in the House of Lords, Bishop Magee opposed it in a speech memorable 
for its eloquent denunciation of the principles ofthe measure. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who also saw the pamphlet, advised against its publication, on the 
ground that it was too much to put on the Bishop individually, ‘thus to 
step out in front of the ranks and decide the matter by single combat.” 


The matter which seems to me determined is Disestablishment. Dis- 
endowment is far more a question of degree. Now my own abstract view 
is wholly unaltered. I do not expect that your Disestablishment will 
remove any Irish dissatisfaction. I believe that it will be an injury to 
the Church and a far greater injury to the State. If I thought it pos- 
sible to resist it successfully I would resist it still, But I think it impos- 
sible, and I never have met in the last two months any man of thought 
and capacity who appeared to me honestly to believe it to be possible. 
Some believe the measure may be resisted a little shorter, some a little 
longer time ; but all are secretly convinced or are ready openly to avow 
their opinion that it isa question practically settled. Wholly unprincipled 
men like Disraeli are content to use religion as they would any other 
precious thing, as an instrument of obtaining ever so short a tenure of 
place at the cost of ever so entire a sacrifice of that which they so use. 
But suppese, to take the most extreme case, that these tortuous and 
crooked devices brought Disraeli again into power, what would you gain? 
His whole idea is to use the Church to keep himself in office. Look at 
his whole management of these last elections, and you will see that he has 
tried to use the ‘* No Popery !” ery as a miserable party instrument, and. 
has let it be directed against all the higher teaching and all the liberties 
of the Church of England, and all his own convictions—if he has any except 
those which centre in Benjamin Disraeli. If, then, he came into power, 
his first idea would be to gain popularity by cutting down your Sees and 
reducing you to the lowest conceivable spiritual level, that he might gain 
favour with one party by your reduction, and with the other by maintain- 
ing an Establishment; whilst if this death by starvation was not, on trial, 
quick enough for his purpose, he would at once strangle you out of hand. 


To any of our friends across the border who are at all in- 
clined to believe that High Churchmen will defend the Scottish 
Establishment out of any love for Presbyterianism, the fol- 
lowing record of the Bishop’s feeling cannot be too earnestly 
commended. 

VOL, XII. 17 
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HIGH CHURCH VIEWS OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 


But I cannot say that I think in what I did there was any ground for 
the offence. I think there was abundant ground in what W. Ebor did, 
He identified himself with the unapostolic, intrusive Presbyterian 
ministry. I did nothing of the sort. As to using the kirk, I no more 
encouraged Presbyterianism in that than if I had preached the gospel in 
a cowhouse, I should have encouraged vaccination. But you say I ought 
to have said our whole Office. Why? I did say it privately in my own 
room. I did not consider the morning service one fit for it. Ifyou went 
into a heathen land to preach the gospel to half-taught Christians, would 
you feel bound to read the whole Office first? I do not feel bound in 
England, if I take a mission service in a school, todoso. On the contrary, 
T have too much veneration for our Service to have done so, I showed 
my colours ; began with our Confession, got no response, saw it was mal- 
treating our Service, so I read openly out of the Prayer-book, to show 
that I was so reading it. Now do explain to me why you object to this. 
I thought it my duty to avoid giving any sanction to the Presbyterian 
asserted ministerial Commission, and this I did. But except as a public 
service of our Church, I have never felt any obligation to perform her 
Service. The truth is that if I were in fault, it was rather in thinking 
myself in heathendom in a kirk than anything else. I cowld not have 
read out our Communion Office in it. Now, do you really think that the 
Apostolic Office hag lost the power of free mission-teaching and praying 
under such circumstances ? 

x a * * 


Some further extracts we hope to give next month. 


$00 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue proceedings of the Salvation Army abroad have been 
attracting more attention than can have been agreeable to 
the ‘“‘ General.” Anything more ill-judged than an attack on 
the unbelief and frivolity of Paris by the forces of the Army 
can hardly be conceived, unless it be the still more extra- 
ordinary crusade against the idolatries of India. As if to 
crown the unwisdom of such procedure, the conduct of the 
mission has been principally in the hands of two young 
ladies, one of them about seventeen years of age. If the 
object of Mr. Booth is to show how utterly indifferent he is to 
all ordinary restraints of prudence and propriety, he could not 
have taken any measure more likely to effect his purpose. He 
has not been so successful, however, as hitherto in securing 
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that tolerance, if not approval, of his irrational procedure 
which has been extended to his eccentricities in this country 
by many from whom a harsher judgment might have been 
anticipated. The discreditable action of the stupid State 
officials in Geneva might, and probably would, have turned to 
the advantage of the Army, but for the light which has been 
thrown on the whole affair by the account of Miss Charles- 
worth, given by The Times correspondent, and the letters of 
her father and Mr. Booth, which have subsequently appeared. 
“Miss Maud Charlesworth, aide-de-camp to Miss Booth,” 
proved herself in the story of her strange interview with the 
chief of the police at Geneva, to be a young lady of con- 
siderable smartness, with a strong development of self-com- 
placency, and an unwavering faith in her own mission. We 
can believe in her sincerity, admire her courage, laugh at her 
sallies, and sympathize with her in her conflict with the 
authorities, without seeing in her any of the qualities which 
fit her for the delicate and responsible position she aspired to 
fill. It may be that she only reflects the tone of her asso- 
ciates when she speaks of the “‘ unsaved-looking ” faces of the 
police and of the five questioners, or rather “persecutors,” 
as being all “‘ very unsaved.” She may be very amusing when 
she talks of the ‘“‘ great fun it was’’ to keep the cross magis- 
trates and inspectors from their dinners; it may have seemed 
very heroic to herself when she declared she would sooner let 
her left hand be cut off than sign anything. But it is only 
when we find her calling on her friend to kneel down and 
pray, that we see any sign of the true missionary spirit. The 
idea of those two young girls holding a prayer-meeting in the 
Geneva Prefecture is touching and impressive; but then we 
feel that Miss Charlesworth ought not to have been there at 
all. The letter of her father was not necessary to convince 
us of this. The very cleverness which she displays in her 
fence with her examiners, is itself sufficient to indicate the 
danger of putting her in such a position as that which Mr. 
Booth has assigned her. But in Mr. Charlesworth’s letter 
we see her conduct from an entirely different standpoint, and 
the impression it produced will not be shaken by Mr. Booth’s 
rejoinder. It may be that the desolate father, in sheer 
desperation, may have left the guidance of his daughter to 
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Miss Booth as a dernier ressort. But the sympathy of all 
right-minded people, who are not blinded by fanaticism, will 
be with him. His daughter’s place is in her home by her 
father’s side. There is nothing the English people are so 
little likely to regard with complacency as the interposition 
of any spiritual influence between the father and the child. It 
matters not whether it be called Protestant or Catholic. It is 
unchristian and un-English. 


The London Diocesan Conference, which has been held 
during the past month, is noteworthy as the first gathering of 
this kind in the diocese, and as furnishing another illustration 
of the earnest spirit in which the Church of England is ad- 
dressing itself to the work. If the zeal which was so con- 
spicuous and so admirable had been a trifle less ecclesiastical 
or clerical in its temper the meeting would have left nothing 
to be desired. We should be the last to complain of Church- 
men being devoted to their Church. On the contrary, we 
honour in them a fidelity to their principles and attachment 
to their own institutions which we desire to see paralleled by 
Dissenters. But it is possible to make the ‘‘ Church” too 
prominent, especially in connection with purely Evangelistic 
work. Indeed, if we are to affect the mass of ungodliness and 
unbelief in the metropolis, it must be by efforts in which the 
chief aim shall be to make men Christians. In saying this, 
we have no intention of encouraging that strange nondescript 
called unsectarianism, which is often the most sectarian thing 
to be found. We believe that churches ought to work as 
churches, but even in doing this the less prominence that is 
given to the sectarian and the more to the catholic aspects of 
their work the better will be the result. We were, therefore, 
extremely sorry to find Rev. E. H. Bickersteth deprecating 
co-operation with Nonconformists in a proposed Mission 
over London. To us it seems that an understanding between 
Churchmen and Dissenters to devote a certain week or month 
to special services over the metropolis might be attended with 
a great good. It would at least be impressive as a demon- 
stration of spiritual unity underlying all external differences. 
Mr. Bickersteth, however, appeared to be desirous of em- 
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phasizing the distinction, and especially anxious lest the 
people should suppose Churchmen and Nonconformists are 
much the same, and even themselves become Nonconformists. 
We are strong Congregationalists, and can honestly say we 
should be content if a multitude were converted to Christ, 
whether they became Churchmen or Dissenters, regarding it 
as a matter of quite subordinate importance to which of our 
religious communities they were attached. The great con- 
troversy between the Church and Dissent will be but little 
affected, if affected at all, by their decision, or, indeed, by 
numerical considerations at all. Mr. Hubbard had the 
coolness to assert at the Conference that Churchmen stood 
to Dissenters in the proportion of three to one, and quoted 
the returns of the Hospital Sunday collection in proof. The 
appeal to such figures is as impolitic as it is fallacious and 
ungenerous. The proportion of wealth is one thing, the pro- 
portion of numbers another. Even as regards the former, 
Dissenters may reasonably object to the contributions to 
hospitals being regarded as a test either of their liberality 
or their resources, since they have calls on both for their 
religious work of which Churchmen know nothing. The 
burden of supporting all their institutions rests upon them- 
selves, and they are thus heavily handicapped for any com- 
petition in charitable giving. But we deprecate the idea of 
such rivalry as utterly unworthy the work and the workers, 
as unnecessary even for Mr. Hubbard’s point, and as likely 
to do serious injury to a movement which needs rather 
fostering and encouragement. It is unnecessary because 
Dissenters would at once concede the superior wealth of a 
Church which numbers almost the whole aristocracy and a 
considerable section of the plutocracy in its ranks. It is 
mischievous in tendency, because Dissenters may not un- 
naturally begin to question the wisdom of giving to the 
hospital fund in this form if its figures are to be used to their 
detriment. Of course there is here no evidence as to the 
relative numbers at all. If Mr. Hubbard chooses to indulge 
in the idea that Churchmen are three times as numerous as 
Dissenters, there is no reason why any one should be very 
anxious to disturb the hallucination. If he were right the 
question of the Establishment would remain in precisely the 
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same position as before; but if he be right, Churchmen must 
be very negligent of the duties devolving upon them in the 
evangelization of the country. Will Mr. Hubbard undertake 
to say that the contributions and efforts of Churchmen for 
this purpose are three times as great as those of all Noncon- 
formists combined ? 


It may be hoped that the Affirmation Bill which the 
Government have introduced will be passed, and that it will 
not only settle a controversy, but remove a scandal. There 
is one argument which ought to have weight with those, at 
least, whose opposition to the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh rests 
on conscientious grounds. They depreciate and depreciate 
rightly the profanation of the oath. The Affirmation Bill offers 
the only reasonable prospect of escaping it. A general elec- 
tion would in all probability see Mr. Bradlaugh returned 
again, and there would then be no opportunity of preventing 
his taking the oath. The only chance of avoiding this con- 
tingency is the passing of a measure allowing members to 
affirm. There seems little hope, however, of the Bill being 
discussed with any approach to ‘‘ sweet reasonableness.” Hot 
passion and party spirit of the worst kind mark the opposi- 
tion which it has to encounter. Even in the preliminary 
stage there was an extraordinary display of factious temper. 
Mr. Warton outdid all his rivals, and, what was even harder, 
he outdid himself on this occasion. He has undertaken, 
forsoooth, the special championship of religion, and in this 
character lectured the Ministers for introducing an Affirmation 
Bill, which may put an end to the scandals connected with 
the present system of swearing in the House. ‘“‘ Nothing,” 
he said, “‘ could be more disgraceful than this yielding to mob 
law—this preference of Bradlaugh to God.” We wonder that 
some of those who are so sensitive to the dishonour which 
would be done to religion by the presence of Mr. Bradlaugh 
on the benches or in the lobbies of the House, did not rise 
to free themselves from any suspicion of sympathy with such 
an insult to religion as this. Bad as Atheism is there is 
something which in our judgment is as bad, if not worse, and 
that is a truculent theism, which uses the idea and name of 
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God chiefly for the purpose of browbeating sceptics and un- 
believers, or which degrades the most sacred things into the 
miserable instruments of party strife. 


The revelations relative to the Phenix Park murders, and 
other atrocious crimes which have disgraced the name of 
Ireland, have naturally shocked all right-minded men in 
this country. This is, however, one of those critical periods 
in national life when wisdom and self-restraint are specially 
necessary. Under the excitement of such ghastly stories, a 
number of people lose their heads, and some of our London 
journals do their utmost to accelerate the process. What is 
worse, violent partizans fancy they see a chance for their faction, 
and do not hesitate to useit. The letter from Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, which has been published at the very nick of time, 
ought to suggest a very different view of the whole subject. 
We know not whether to admire most its sound wisdom, its 
high Christian sympathy, or its saintly heroism. It would 
serve as a rebuke to the wild passion which has been so 


fiercely expressed. 


The East-Lothian election has, as might be expected, pro- 
voked no little discussion. A certain section of Liberals who 
are strongly in favour of Disestablishment expressed from 
the first their steady determination not to vote for the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Finlay, unless he will consent at all 
events to support a measure of Disestablishment when the 
Liberal chiefs thought the time opportune for the intro- 
duction of the measure. Mr. Finlay, so far from seeking 
to meet this feeling by any offer of compromise, only became 
more resolute and determined as the contest progressed. 
Encouraged by the violent support of The Scoteman, he seems 
to have resented what Principal Tulloch calls ‘‘ insolent 
dictation,” and to have grown more stiff and impracticable 
as the contest proceeded. In what the “insolent dictation ” 
consisted the learned Principal has not attempted to show. 
If there be any meaning in the idea of representation at all, 
any voter has surely a right to decide for himself what 
qualities he will expect in the candidate for whom he votes. 
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He may take an extremely narrow view, and may require 
too close an approximation to his own opinions. But even 
this does not justify the charge of insolence or dictation. 
Mr. Finlay thought that the seat in East-Lothian was not 
worth securing by a promise on his part to support Dis- 
establishment. Some electors, on the contrary, thought a 
Liberal victory was not worth winning if it involved their 
tacit acquiescence in the continuance of the State Church. 
Both parties were agreed in placing the question of the 
Disestablishment above all other questions of Liberalism. 
On that one point there was an irreconcilable difference. 
But there was no more ground for the charge of insolent 
dictation on the one side than the other. It is, of course, 
a fair matter of controversy whether those who desire the 
change raise the question unwisely and prematurely. But 
in relation to this it must be said that the very position 
in which the question has been placed by Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Hartington itself constituted a challenge to the friends 
of Disestablishment which was emphasized by the language 
and action of their opponents. There was no attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that the election would be regarded as a test of 
the resolution and the strength of the respective parties. If 
Mr. Finlay had received the hearty support of the united 
Liberal party in East-Lothian, there can be no question that 
the result would have been a heavy blow, and great discourage- 
ment to the cause of Disestablishment. We confess we have 
been agreeably surprised at the way in which the conduct of 
those Nonconformists who refused to vote has been viewed by 
the Liberal party generally. What was the exact effect upon 
the poll it would not be easy to estimate. It is certain that 
the Tory party polled simply their own strength plus the 
additional votes which have been placed upon the register 
since 1880, and that even this vote was secured by con- 
cessions on the part of Lord Elcho which must have been 
considerably startling to his Tory father. On the other hand, 
the heart was taken out of some of the most earnest Liberals 
in the county, and a considerable number of votes were not 
recorded. But even The Spectator, which at first was disposed 
to take a contrary view, felt itself constrained to condemn 
the action of the defenders of the Kirk, as being the 
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substitution of a Tory policy of exasperation for a Whig 
policy of opportunism and conciliation, ‘‘as if,” it says, “ Dis- 
establishment could from the Liberal point of view be placed 
on the same platform as anti-vaccination! As if a move- 
ment which at bottom is one for the establishment of reli- 
gious equality could be dismissed as an ‘ism!’” Writing 
like this (the reference is to the article of The Scotsman), 
though it may be meant to support the Liberal cause, is 
calculated to do more harm than a score of Nonconformist 
“abstentions ’’ to a Liberal candidate, even to so courteous 
and fair-minded a candidate as Mr. Finlay. Such an opinion 
coming from such a journal is all that we can expect, and 
may fairly be accepted as a confession that the action of the 
abstaining Nonconformists was due to principle, and not to 
mere caprice. Mr. Charles Maclaren deserves the thanks 
of all the friends of religious equality for the clear light in 
which he has placed the issue, and protested against the 
attempt on the part of a small section, who fancy that 
political Liberalism requires the protection by the State of 
what is called advanced religious thought, to override the 


deep convictions of the vast majority of the Liberals of 
Scotland. 


REVIEW, 
FIRE FOUNTAINS.* 

Tost who read Miss Cumming’s former work, entitled ‘‘ A 
Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” will anticipate no 
little pleasure in the perusal of this fresh product of her 
facile pen. Nor will they be disappointed. For though the 
subject is different, they will find in these volumes the same 
vivacity of spirit and elegance of style which gave such a 
charm to her earlier work. The ground which she here 
traverses has to some extent been trodden before, but Miss 
Cumming has carved out a path for herself, and has given 
to her volumes an individuality which is a great attraction. 
Not content to be indebted to others for her facts, she has 
herself visited the region she describes, and in the course 

* Fire Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii. Its Volcanoes and the 
History of its Missions. By C. F. Gorvon Cumminc. In Two Volumes. 
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of a five years’ residence in Honololu has made herself 
thoroughly familiar with the physical features of the country, 
and also with the social habits and the political and religious 
history of the people. Her readers have the benefit of all 
this in a book which shows that the author has profited 
by her large opportunities of observation, and has no littie 
artistic skill in presenting their results to her readers. 

The first volume is wholly taken up with an account of the 
Fire Fountains—i.e., the Volcanoes of Hawaii; and this of 
itself would be enough to furnish the material for an article. 
But to us the most interesting part of the book is that which 
relates to the history of the Hawaian Missions, and it is to 
this that we shall confine our attention at present. So much 
misconception still prevails in the minds of many as to the 
utility and value of these missions, that we are glad to have 
the spontaneous testimony of an unprejudiced and intelligent 
witness. It is a favourite idea of a number of people that the 
Hawaians were so happy and contented with their lot, that it 
would have been better to leave them in the quiet and undis- 
turbed enjoyment of it. But, unfortunately for the holders of 


this theory, the facts point in an entirely different direction. 
Take, e.g., the following graphic description of the system of 
tabu as it existed in the island before Christian missions. 


The whole system of tabu was one long oppression. It affected all 
classes, though the priests and high chiefs took care that their share of 
the burden was a light one. But the common people were weighed 
down, from their birth to their graves, by the most senseless and cruel 
enactments. They were in constant danger of infringing some rigid rule 
of etiquette for which the penalty was death. To bathe in a pool 
reserved for the chief; to touch his food, his clothing, his house ; to walk 
in his shadow; to appear upright in his presence, or to approach him 
without baring the shoulders, were offences punishable by death. But 
the most trying tabus were those relating to the gods, which were pro- 
claimed according to the caprice of the priests. Particular seasons were 
made tabu, during which, for weeks or even months, the people must 
abstain from sports, or fishing, or house-building, or from certain foods. 
During these seasons a man and woman who exchanged words, or even 
accidentally touched one another, were liable to be sacrificed; and the 
victims of the tabu had no easy death. Those who were simply 
strangled, stoned, or clubbed were fortunate. Often the priests awarded 
lingering deaths of torture, lasting for several days. Eyes were scooped 
out, limbs broken, or the victims were burnt in a slow fire. The institu- 
tion of taw was common to every group in Polynesia. The Hawaian 
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term was kapw. Its primary meaning was sanctity: hence the high 
chiefs, who held special privileges, as being descended from the gods, 
were called alii kapu, or sacred chiefs; the temples were wahi kapu, 
sacred places; and the things offered in sacrifice were especially kapu. 
The choicest hunting-grounds, the best fishing-coasts, the most fruitful 
lands, were made kapu, and reserved for the use of the sacred classes. A 
commoner venturing to trespass on these would receive harder measure 
than even an unlucky tourist in a Scotch deer-forest, or a poacher on a 
favourite salmon-run. ‘The priests periodically proclaimed that the gods 
required a season of tabu. Heralds were sent round to announce the 
edict, which none dared to disobey. If only a common tabw were 
required, it sufficed that the men should abstain from their ordinary 
avocations, and attend the morning and evening sacrifice at the temple. 
But when a season of strict tabu was ordered, then silence and gloom 
pervaded the land. Not a fire or light was to be seen, not a canoe might 
be launched, even bathing was prohibited; no one was allowed to 
leave his own house, save those who were required to officiate at the 
temples. No noise must be heard; even the mouths of dogs were tied 
up, lest they should bark; and the fowls were swathed in cloth, and put 
under calabashes, lest they should venture to cackle. During such a tabu 
the chiefs and priests were interdicted from handling their own food, 
which was put into their mouths by their attendants. Any breach of 
these stringent regulations was supposed to displease the gods, and annul 
the benefits expected from the tabu. 


It can hardly be supposed that people who were crushed 


under so cruel a system as this were happy, though the 
naturally light-hearted temperament of these simple-minded 
islanders certainly served to mitigate the hardness of their 
lot. It is quite true that the tabu was abolished before the 
introduction of Christianity, but it must nevertheless be 
regarded as a characteristic feature of that heathenism of 
which it pleases some people to think and speak so lightly. 
And apart even from this particular custom, few sadder 
pictures of moral degradation have ever been drawn than 
that which Miss Cumming gives in describing the condition of 
the people before the commencement of the mission. 


Every element that can be said to constitute social degradation, 
flourished unchecked. Aged and infirm persons were frequently buried 
alive, or cast from a precipice by their own children, who could not be 
troubled to take care of them. Still more frequently they were turned 
out of the houses their own hands had reared, and left to die by the road- 
side, unpitied and untended, their corpses being devoured by wild 
dogs. The blind or deformed were only suffered to live as a butt for 
cruel jesters. Idiots and lunatics, though occasionally treated with 
reverence as an incarnation of some god, were frequently stoned to death. 
Compassion and sympathy seem to have been unknown virtues. If 
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aman were in any difficulty, if his house took fire, or he was in any way 
hurt, or if his chief frowned on him, it was the signal for his neighbour to 
persecute him, and despoil him of his goods. 


The revolting practice of cannibalism was commonly in. 
dulged in by the Hawaians at one period, and though in 
course of time it fell into disrepute, there were other crimes 
of which they continued to be guilty scarcely less horrible in 
their character. Infanticide in its worst forms prevailed to 
avery large extent. ‘‘ In Hawaii,” says Miss Cumming, ‘sheer 
idle selfishness seems to have been the cause of a crime 
which led to the destruction of two-thirds of the population; 
while as to the morals of the Hawaians,” she declares that 
they can “‘ best be summed up as ‘none.’ ”’ 

The first attempt to evangelize Hawaii was made by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions at Boston, who sent 
out a band of seventeen persons in the year 1820, a time 
when, owing to the abolition of the tabu and the destruction 
of the idols, the people were specially prepared to receive 
them. Their efforts to do good, however, were sadly hindered 
by the opposition of French and English traders, who strove 
to persuade the king to send them away, on the pretext that 
the presence of American teachers would surely prove offensive 
to England. Happily, after two years their numbers and 
influence were considerably reinforced by the arrival in 1822 
of a deputation from the London Mission, accompanied by 
tev. William Ellis, who had for some time been working in 
Tahiti; and again in 1823 by the advent of a second party 
from Boston. By means of this double accession of strength 
the mission was fairly established, and henceforth its course 
was one of well-nigh uninterrupted prosperity, its greatest 
difficulties always arising out of the glaring inconsistency and 
bitter antagonism of the white men who visited the islands. 

In spite of all such drawbacks, however, and one grievous 
relapse, the mission steadily advanced till, in the year 1838, 
there occurred what is known in its history as ‘the great 
awakening,” and which Miss Cumming describes as “a 
very wonderful wave of religious influence, which swept 
over the whole land, so that from every corner of the 
group came accounts of what we should call great revival 
meetings.”’ 
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It was (she goes on to say) like an electric thrill, affecting all the isles, 
especially Oahu, Maui, and Hawaii. On the latter the resident clergy 
had been absent visiting the distant schools. Their canoe was wrecked, 
and they had just managed to swim ashore when a message was brought 
to them from the mission house at Raawaloa, bidding them return at 
onee, for “strange things were happening—the natives were coming in 
companies, asking what they should do to be saved.” They returned to 
find that from morning till night, and almost from night till morning, the 
house was besieged by crowds, who patiently waited their turn to have a 
personal talk with the men who could teach them the right way. For 
weeks and months this continued, and the missionaries could scarcely 
secure time for needful sleep and food. Many who lived at distances of 
fifty or sixty miles came regularly to attend the Sunday services, devoting 
the whole of Saturday and Monday to travelling to and fro. At that one 
station the names of upwards of two thousand persons were noted as 
anxious inquirers after the truth, and there was good reason to believe 
that many were thoroughly in earnest. But ali were kept in training 
classes for at least a year, and then were only admitted to baptism after 
the most strict examination. In 1838 news was received simul- 
taneously from all parts of the isles that the interest awakened was such 
that the people seemed to think of nothing else. Those who hitherto had 
been the most dull and stupid, and those who had not a thought beyond 
the lowest pleasures, were now roused to self-examination and prayer. 
Their favourite sins were forsaken. Those who had hitherto turned a 
deaf ear to every lesson of holiness, now came as meek penitents, and 
resolved to begin a new life ; and their friends and companions declared that 
the change was no outward show, but a great reality. On Sunday and 
week days the churches were crowded; and so great were the congre- 
gations which assembled that, although the churches were for the most 
part large airy buildings, they could not contain the multitudes, who had 
either to assemble in relays, or to hold great camp-meetings in the open 
air. Honololu was divided into two congregations—one of considerably 
over 2,000, the other numbering nearly 4,000. At Wailuku, on Mani, 
there were nearly 2,000; at Ewa, on Oahu, 4,000. At Lukani, which 
was one of the chief shipping stations, and a place where the mission had 
long been established, the teachers marvelled to see hardened old heathens, 
on whom they had been for fifteen years vainly striving to make any 
impression, now coming forward of their own accord, some leading others. 
Blind men, who had never before entered the church, now have some 
child to guide them thither ; poor cripples crawled painfully on hands and 
knees to every meeting, and sat drinking in the good words they heard, 
as though to them they were truly words of life. 


As the result of this revival, 27,000 persons were admitted 
to baptism, the greatest care being taken in every case so as to 
guard against the intrusion of those who sought the rite from 
uaworthy motives. ‘The genuine character of the movement 
was abundantly proved by its practical outcome in the 
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amendment of life which it produced. ‘These were the 
times,” said Mr. Coan, one of its principal leaders in de. 
fending it against an objector, “‘ when thieves brought back 
what they had stolen. Lost things reappeared, and quarrels 
were reconciled. The lazy became industrious. Drunkards 
stopped drinking. Thousands broke their pipes, and gave up 
tobacco, which was used as an intoxicant. Adulteries ceased, 
and murderers confessed their crime.”” We have dwelt at 
length upon this part of Miss Cumming’s book because we are 
sensible of the importance of the subject with which it deals, 
and of the worth of the testimony which it contains. Alto- 
gether the work is one which will enhance the reputation of 
the authoress as an agreeable and fascinating writer. 


—_—-_Oo————— 
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Foreign Theological Library, 1882. (T. and T. Clark.) Meyer's Com- 
mentary on the New Testament—Hebrews, James, and John. (T. and 
T. Clark.) These books belong to those invaluable series of theological 
works by which Messrs. Clark have laid all readers of Christian literature, 
and especially all Christian ministers, under such incalculable obli- 
gations. No young minister can feel himself without abundant apparatus 
for his work who has at his command “The Foreign Theological 
Library,” and Meyer’s great commentary. It would not be well, indeed, 
that he should confine himself to the study even of such standard works 
as these ; for, in truth, this German criticism is always the better for being 
united with what may be less learned, and less suited in some points to 
the wants of our own time, but is more full of life and glow—the old 
Puritan theology. But for a broad view of the work of modern scholars, 
there is nothing to compare with the best of those volumes which Messrs. 
Clark have introduced to English readers. The issue of ‘‘ The Foreign 
Theological Library” for 1882 includes parts of three great works: 
Dorner’s ‘System of Christian Doctrine,’ Martensen’s ‘ Christian 
Ethics,” and Weiss’ “ Biblical Theology of the New Testament. Dorner is, 
taken all in all, one of the most original and influential theologians of his 
day, and to have a complete issue of his ‘‘ System of Christian Doctrine” 
is an immense gain to the theological reader. The introduction to Dr. 
Weiss’ work, as contained in the volume before us, is an extremely able 
and comprehensive survey of the whole field of systematic theology, alike 
as to the sources from which it is derived and the history of its literature. 
There are many points in Martensen’s view of social ethics, with which 
his present volume is occupied, to which we should take exception. But 
no one can doubt the vigour of his thinking even though he may not agree 
with all his conclusions, or can be insensible to the extreme interest which 
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belongs to the book as a whole. Of Meyer’s great work it would be super- 
fluous for us to speak. Its great excellence is universally acknowledged ; 
and in rendering this storehouse of exegetical learning and wisdom acces- 
sible to English readers, Messrs. Clark have conferred a real boon on the 
churches. In these days of many books, and with the constant craving 
for sensationalism in theology, as in everything else, it is too much to 
expect that a work of such solid learning should find many readers outside 
ministerial circles. But if it be extensively read within them, the churches 
will unquestionably be the gainers. The preacher who masters such a 
book instead of being mastered by it, who makes himself familiar with 
its contents, and brings his own independent power to bear in working 
them into his discourses, will be preserved from many of the crudities and 
weaknesses which are always a discredit to the pulpit, and, “like a good 
householder, will be able to bring out of his storehouse things both old 
and new.” These closing volumes of the series are not from the pen of 
Meyer himself, but from the pens of two able divines who have acted as 
his assistants. Those who are desirous of giving a present to a young 
minister could not easily find one more acceptable or useful than this 
series. 


Friar Hildebrand’s Cross ; or, the Monk of Tavystoke Abbaye. By 
M.A. Pauti. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is an ecclesiastical story 
of the times of the English Reformation. The plot, if such it can be 
called, is of the simplest possible description. The hero is Friar Hilde- 
brand, a typical representative of the best class of the monks of the period, 


“those who,’ to use his own words, “ with yearnings for the higher, 
more sanctified life of our spiritual brethren, yet cannot, do what we will, 
isolate ourselves from this great throbbing, pulsing world of men and 
animals, and trees and flowers, which is outside of us as monks, and 
which we yet feel to be the creation of God, as we ourselves are, and not 
outside of Him.” The account of his internal conflicts is told with much 
tenderness ‘and pathos, and the tale as a whole is distinguished by its 
high moral tone and its deep religious spirit. Its chief value, however, 
lies in its graphic delineations of the times, and the clear insight which 
it gives us into the thoughts and feelings which were stirring in the 
minds of men during that important critical period to which it belongs. 
It is written, of course, from a Protestant standpoint, but is marked 
by great candour and fairness. While the authoress frankly acknow- 
ledges that some good was done by the monastic system, she does not 
hesitate to expose the flagrant abuses which sprang up out of it, and 
shows that the evil connected with them largely preponderates over the 
good. In these days, when some are seeking to revive the system and 
are apt to see it under a sort of glamour which conceals from view its 
real character, such a book as this may render good service by showing 
it up in its true colours. 


José and Benjamin. A Tale of Jerusalem in the Time of the 
Herods. By Professor F. Dexirzscn, LL.D. ‘Translated by J. G. 
Smmeton, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A touching story illustrative 
of the self-denying love inspired by the Christian religion, especially as 
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shown in the tender care taken of lepers. It is a narrative of two 
youths who lived in Jerusalem “in the time of the second Temple, in 
one of the last decades previous to its destruction,” and who formed g 
strong attachment for each other which speedily ripened into a firm 
friendship. One of them, Benjamin, a rich young Jew, being seized 
with leprosy, was removed to Bethany, where he found an asylum in the 
house of the uncle of his friend José, a young Christian of a somewhat 
humble rank. His sickness was ultimately cured, and proved the means 
of his conversion to Christianity. The various observances required by 
the Mosaic law of leprosy are all brought out in the course of the 
narrative, Dr. Delitzsch’s profound knowledge of old Hebrew literature 
enabling him to set them before usin a vivid and life-like manner. Many 
who know the author only as a learned theologian and commentator 
will doubtless be glad to read this story, which derives a peculiar interest 
from the fact that it contains part of the writer’s own personal history. 
“Tt has,” says Dr. Delitzsch, ‘more individuality than anything I 
have written. It is a piece of my own life, reflected in a historic mirror, 
but written for the glory of God and of His Christ.” 


Daisy Snowflake’s Secret. A Story of English Home-Life. By Mrs. 
G. 8. Reaney. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a temperance story of 
a superior order. It is written in the interests of the cause of total 
abstinence, and is designed to illustrate the evils of moderate as well as of 
excessive drinking, especially among the refined and cultured classes of 
society. Mrs. Reaney writes with all the ardour and enthusiasm of an 
advocate, and has certainly succeeded in drawing a vivid picture of the 
misery and sorrow which drunkenness brings in its train. The tension 
produced by the leading theme of the tale is relieved by accounts of 
children’s services on the sands, of cottage meetings addressed by Daisy, 
and by sundry love passages, and other scenes of English home-life. 
Altogether the story is well written, and is calculated to do much good. 


Faithful to the End. The Story of Emile Cook’s Life. Adapted from 
the French by Louise Szymour Hoveuron. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The story of Emile Cook’s life is one which well deserves to be told. For, 
while it does not present any very marked or striking features calling for 
special notice, it affords a signal example of an earnest and consecrated life, 
wholly devoted to the glory of God and the salvation of men. His entire 
career was a simple carrying out into practice of the grand Jaw which he took 
as the motto of his life, “* No man liveth to himself.” The biography is 
very carefully executed, and is written in aneasy and graceful style, which 
adds much to our pleasure in reading it. That part of it which refers to 
the Siege of Paris, and the Commune in particular, will have considerable 
interest for English readers, giving, as it does, a vivid conception of the 
horrors and calamities of that critical and troublous period. 


Thoughts for the Weary and Sorrowful. By ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 
(A. and C. Black.) This is a very choice selection from the manuscripts 
of the late Dr. Raleigh. The sermons are marked by all that richness of 
pathos, depth of insight, tenderness of sympathy, and wealth of imagery 
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which were so eminently characteristic of the author, and which made his 
ministry so helpful and attractive to those who had the privilege of at- 
tending it. The book is designed for consolation, and is in every way 
adapted for its purpose. The thoughts which it contains (often striking 
and always appropriate) are just those which will be most likely to 
minister relief and comfort to the weary and sorrowful for whom they 


are intended. It comes to us as a precious memorial of a beloved friend 
who was himself ‘‘ a son of consolation.” 













The Treaswry of David. By C. H.Spuracron. Vol. VI. (Passmore 
and Alabaster.) The present volume contains expositions of the hundred 
and nineteenth and five of the Pilgrim Psalms. One more volume will 
complete the great work to which Mr. Spurgeon has devoted himself, and 
for the perfection of which he has laid all kinds of sacred and secular 
literature, ancient and modern, under heavy contribution. His own words 
in the preface to the portion of it now before us are both beautiful and 
characteristic. ‘The writing of this book has been a means of grace to 
my own heart; I have enjoyed for myself what I have prepared for my 
readers. The Book of PsaJms has been a royal banquet to me, and in 
feasting upon its contents I have seemed to eat angels’ food. Itis no 
wonder that old writers should call it the school of patience, the soul’s 
soliloquies, the little Bible, the anatomy of conscience, the rose garden, 
the pearl island, and the like. It is the Paradise of devotion, the Holy 
Land of poesy, the heart of Scripture, the map of experience, and the 
tongue of saints. It is the spokesman of feelings which else had found 
no utterance.” As a treasury of devotional thought, a companion for our 
purest and best hours, or a help to spiritual culture, few books could be 
more useful. We have here a collection of the best thoughts of the most 
spiritual minds that have been employed in the interpretation of the 
Psalms; and while the selection has been made with the usual judgment 
and discrimination of the editor, it is enriched by the additional comments 
of his own original and suggestive mind. The work is one eminently fitted 
for Mr. Spurgeon’s distinctive genius. The book is one for all classes of 
Christian readers, 
























The Preacher's Monthly. New Series. Vol. IV. (Christiun Age Office.) 
This is exactly what it professes to be—a preachers’ magazine. Our only 
fear would be that some preachers might be disposed to trust too much 
to the valuable help which it gives. It is edited with marked ability and 
with considerable care. Both its original and its selected matter are of a 
very high order. We have full sermons, sermonettes, outlines, illustrations, 
and critical notes, and in every separate department we see the signs of 
wide reading and wise discrimination. 














Hearts of Gold. By Wiiuram Cyptes. Love Me for Ever. By 
Rosert Bucuanan. (Chatto and Windus.) ‘These are two of the latest 
additions to the popular series of fiction known as the Piccadilly Novels. 
These books oceupy an intermediate position between the old three- 
volume stories and the cheap railway library. They are well selected, 
and are always of high order, and the form in which they are issued isas 
admirable for the excellence of its typography as for the reasonableness 
VOL. XII. 18 
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of its cost. The two books before us are both worthy of a place here. 
Mr. Cyples, if not a brilliant writer, has considerable skill in the delinea- 
tion of somewhat unusual characters, and so writes as thoroughly to 
maintain the interest of his readers. Mr. Buchanan is always clever and 
brilliant. His book is full of striking fancy, and exactly answers to its 
author’s description of a lyric in prose. 


Kit. By James Payy. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) ‘“ With 
all his cleverness and good looks, that man was morally a ‘ clafhorer,’” 
Such is the brief description of the central figure of this story, and if we 
ask as to the meaning of the Cornish epithet by which he is designated, the 
answer is “ clafhorer’’ means ‘“‘leper;” and the name, unpleasant as it 
is, is abundantly justified by the life of the man. He is, however, no 
ordinary villain; for, without connection, without brilliant gifts, and 
without even the skill in boating and athletic sports, which with a large 
section of the University secures popularity as much as scholarship, he 
is represented as being one of the first favourites at Cambridge. But a 
more unredeemed and irredeemable villain it would not be easy to find, 
The portrait is drawn by the novelist with great delicacy, but it is impos- 
sible to make it other than repulsive. The striking feature of the tale is 
the extraordinary fascination the man exercises upon his sister, who is 
the most original character in the group here introduced to the reader, 
and who had in her elements of nobility which were lost through her 
infatuated devotion to her brother. A like spell is upon his friend; but 
in his case it is more intelligible, as he is represented as a man of singular 
innocence of spirit, and with a certain inherited defect of brain. The 
story is extremely elever, but the irmpression it leaves is painful. 


The Roman Students ; or, on the Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the 
Renaissance. By D. Aucock. (T. Fisher Unwin.) This is an effective story 
founded on certain well-known historical incidents, and chiefly on the 
persecution by Paul IT. of the members of the Roman Academy, who, as 
the author informs us in a foot-note, “‘ were arrested during a carnival of 
1468, and imprisoned in the Castle de St. Angelo.”’ The subject is one 
that it is by no means easy to treat thoroughly in the way of fiction, but 
Mr. Alcock has succeeded fairly well in his somewhat ambitious under- 
taking. If he does not add anything to our historical knowledge, he has 
given us some powerful descriptions of life, especially among students 
at Rome and at Venice. Over and above the historical interest which 
must attach to a story belonging to such an eventful period as the 

tenaissance, the purely imaginary part of it, viz., that which relates to 
the friendship between Theodore and Raymond, will have a charm for 
many. 


Modern Missions: their Trials and Triumphs. By Ropsertr Youns. 
With an Introduction by J. H. Witson, D.D. Third Edition. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) This is a valuable réswmé of the trials and triumphs of modern 
missions, and is specially interesting as giving a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole subject, taking in, as it does, nearly every part of the mission 
field. We are glad to see that it has reached a third edition. Its wide 
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circulation cannot fail to do good by disseminating a knowledge of the 
subject of which it treats, and thus furthering the cause which it is 
designed to promote. 


A Year Book, issued from The Christian World Office (James 
Clarke and Co.), deserves praise for the care and ability with which 
it has been edited, and the neatness with which it has been brought 
out. The Christian World Year Book, we are told, is an experi- 
ment to ascertain whether the Free Churches of Great Britain 
are not sensibly in want of what may be termed a roll-call of their 
ministerial forces, irrespective of the particular regiments to which they 
belong. Thirteen thousand names are here given in alphabetical order, 
their denomination indicated, and their addresses also furnished. One 
of the special features of the book, and one of the best and most 
useful, is a Nonconformist Legal Guide, which supplies information that 
is often urgently needed on Burial Laws, Marriage Laws, Charitable 
Trusts, Education Acts, &e. We do not know what the success of the 
experiment will be, but the compilers of the book have deserved success 
by their efforts. The labour must have been immense; we trust that 
those for whose advantage it was undertaken will give unmistakable proof 
that they appreciate what has been done so well. 


Heroes of History and Legend. By A. W. Gruss. Translated from 
the German by JoHn LanceLoT SHADWELL. New and cheaper Edition. 
(Griffith and Farran.) This is a translation of part of a work which has had 
a large circulation in Germany. Mr. Shadwell has rendered good service 
by introducing it to the notice of English readers, Of the heroes of his- 
tory and legend, the story of whose lives and works is here told, the 
former, of course, have an immense preponderance over the latter. In fact, 
the book is really an outline of European history during the period which 
it embraces, viz., the first fourteen centuries of the Christian era. It is 
written in a popular style, and will form an admirable introduction to a 
more elaborate study of its subject. Many may be attracted by a volume 
of this kind who would be repelled by a more formal history. It is well 
suited for extensive circulation. 


Central Africa, Japan, and Fiji. A Story of Missionary Enterprise, 
Trials, and Triumphs, By E. R. Prrman. (Hodder and Stoughton.) If 
the Christian public are uninformed as to the work of foreign missions, it is 
not for lack of books dealing with the subject. The present work con- 
tains graphic sketches of three of the most important departments of the 
mission-field. The story of the African mission in particular is full of 
romantic interest, and few could have written it with a fuller sympathy, 
or presented it in a more vivid aspect, than Mrs. Pitman. The book is 
carefully written, and will furnish excellent reading for Sunday afternoons. 


Footprints: Nature seen on its Human Side. By Saran Tyt wer. 
Second Edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Miss Tytler has here collected 
together a vast store of facts, legends, and sayings, showing the marks 
which man has left on various parts of the physical world. The book is 
full of pleasant and entertaining matter, and will be welcome to all lovers 
of nature in the widest sense—not excluding human nature. 
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A NUMBER of earnest Christian men, most of them business men, with 
some of their pastors, met together some little time ago, at New Albion, 
in the United States, for conference as to what might be done for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ churchless masses.”’ The result was the formation of an 
organization known as “‘ The Christian League Club,” consisting of the 
ministers and three laymen from each of several churches of the town. Its 
object is to hold stated meetings for consultation respecting the Christian 
work to be done in New Albion and its suburbs, and the best methods 
of accomplishing this work. The visitation and evangelization of the 
churchless classes, the distribution of Bibles and of good literature, the 
establishment of new missions when needed, the care of the poor, the 
prevention of vice and crime by the enforcement of the laws, the opening 
of coffee-rooms, reading-rooms, and other safe places of resort, the furnish- 
ing of cheap and wholesome diversion for the young. It is provided 
that the members of this club shall never be required to assent to any 
creed or confession of faith, nor shall doctrinal or theological discussions 
of any kind ever be allowed in its meetings. The club shall assume no 
authority over its members or over the churches, and, to guard against 
any such encroachments, it shall never vote on any question. Committees 
may be appointed by the chairman at any meeting, to carry out the views 
of the club; but no such committee shall be appointed without unanimous 


consent of the members of the club. Some of these provisions, such as 
the one about not voting, seem to our English minds somewhat imprac- 


ticable; but we are told that the club has so far worked admirably, and 
accomplished much good. 


“« How to reach the upper classes ’’ was one of the questions raised at a 
recent conference of clergymen, and judging from the utterances of the 
speakers who discussed it, the question must be regarded as not merely 
timely, but urgent. ‘‘ We have to deal,” said Rev. J. Sholto Douglas, 
** very much with people who know little more about their Bibles than the 
converts of the Salvation Army.” He spoke of the good that was often 
done amongst these classes by godly nurserymaids teaching children to 
pray and sing hymns, and of the consequent advantage of the work for 
young domestics. Another speaker, Rev. J. Haslam, averred that 
frequently in the houses of the rich the only missionaries and testifiers 
for the truth were the servants. If these things be so—and those who 
made these statements ought to know—it is surely time that the best 
abilities of the ablest and most earnest men were given to the solution of 
this problem; for, whilst it may be true enough that, as the bishop appealed 
to by the Rev. Evan Hopkins is reported to have said, ‘‘ If you succeed 
in getting the lowest stratum it will work up,” it will be a long time 
before the good accomplished among the denizens of St. Giles’s becomes 
a potent evangelistic force in the mansions of Belgravia. 
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At Clapham the other day a good idea was well worked out and a 
capital example set to those churches whose resources will enable them to. 
copy it. The young ladies engaged as shop assistants or in work-rooms. 
in connection with business houses in the neighbourhood, were invited by 
Rev. J. G. Rogers to an evening party. The Grafton Square Schoolroom 
was for the time metamorphosed into a drawing-room, beautifully carpeted, 
hung round with choice pictures, furnished with an abundance of works 
of art and instructive curiosities, microscopes, stereoscopes, and whatever 
other scopes could give entertainment to young people. Music and song 
contributed much of the enjoyment of the evening, and its pleasant inter- 
course was felt to be all too soon over. Beyond a brief address from 
Mr. Rogers at the close there was no speaking, but there was a genial 
elevating tone about all the proceedings, calculated to make a good 
and permanent impression upon the minds of the guests. We under- 
stand that the management of the matter was in the hands of a com- 
mittee of young ladies connected with the church. They are to be 
congratulated upon the success of their efforts; cannot many young ladies 
go and do likewise ? 

The Rev. W. E. Hurndall, M.A., of Bow, seems to be one of those who 
succeed in hitting the nail on the head in the matter of devising means 
to gather in non-church goers. At the close of the ordinary service on 
Sunday evening, Mr. Hurndall repairs at a quarter-past eight to the 
Bow and Bromley Institute with some forty of his friends, who form an 
“ evangelistic choir,”’ and there conducts an hour’s service for the benefit 


of those who will not come to church. Into that hour he manages to 
bring five hymns, one short prayer, an exposition of ten minutes, and a 
sermon of fifteen minutes. All is bright, rousing, and telling. The 
building, holding 1,200, is invariably filled, and with the class desired. 
Mr, Hurndall’s own church is strengthened and immense good done. We 
want more of this kind of thing, and surely it should not be difficult to 
get it. 


In Roman Catholic countries we have generally to content ourselves with 
such encouragement as can be derived from a few individual cases of con- 
version to Protestantism, or at best a few instances of little companies 
numerically and socially of little account in the communities to which 
they belong. It is therefore no small cause for gratitude when we are 
cheered not by seeing that here and there some star has struggled into 
view through the clouds and darkness of the midnight, but that a diffused 
and growing light gives fair promise of coming day. Such hopeful signs 
have recently been discerned in the Spanish American States of South 
America, Held for three centuries in Catholic bondage they appear now 
to be awaking to a sense of their thraldom, and to a determination to 
break away from it. Everywhere their most enlightened men are show- 
ing a disposition to judge religious systems by their fruits. Comparing 
the resuits of Ultramontanism in their own country with the influence 
of free thought in Protestant America, they are constrained as a mere 
matter of political prudence to the faith and the intelligent inquiry which 
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have done so much for the United States. This has been especially 
observed in Guatemala, the largest, richest, and most important of the 
Central American States. Civilization, with its railroads and various 
industries, is there being vigorously pushed forward, and its enlightened 
President, General Barrios, not only invites enterprise and all good and 
worthy citizenship, but also freedom of thought and the distinctively Pro. 
testant type of Christianity. A missionary has been appointed by the 
Presbyterian Board to that country, and the brightest prospects seem to lie 
before him in regard to the work which he has undertaken. 


It will be somewhat surprising to many people to learn that the Bible 
Society has hitherto been represented in China by only one agent, Mr. 
Samuel Dyer, stationed at Shanghai; and we do not wonder that the Society 
has at length resolved to send out three agents to work in North China, 
Mid-China, and South China respectively. Even when these are commis- 
sioned, what are they among so many? Ultimately it is hoped to have 
a representative in each of the eighteen provinces. Meanwhile many 
agents and means are employed, and the Scriptures very widely and 
diligently distributed. In towns and cities book-rooms are opened; 
sometimes native booksellers have copies placed on their stalls; colpor- 
teurs sell on the streets or call from door to door. They visit the ships in 
the harbours, take long journeys into the country, attend fairs, accompany 
missionaries on preaching tours, so that while one preaches the Book, the 
other sells the Book. Colportewrs will sometimes remain for a consider- 
able time in a district, visiting the villages again and again; speaking and 
reading to the people, for they are not silent distributors of the Sacred 
Volume. They tell the people what the Book is; they read some of its 
most important passages and explain them, afterwards offering the Book 
at a merely nominal price to the people. Preaching or talking always 
precedes and accompanies distribution, so that the people not only know 


what they are buying, but they are better able to understand and appreciate 
what 


Tue Kasyites.—Great Kabylia, or Kabylia proper, is a small section of 
Algeria extending along the coast from Dellys to Bougie, and shut in by 
the range of the Jur Jura mountains on the south. The Kabyles are one 
of the most laborious and frugal races in the world. They cultivate their 
lands to the summit of their mountains almost like gardens, and half a 
million live where half the number of Europeans could scarcely manage 
to live. They show comparative respect to women and much love to their 
children. They form a democracy resting upon the simplest and most 
natural basis. They have been subdued by the French, but retain many 
of their old institutions, and of course their religion, which is Mohammedan 
of the orthodox Maleki rite. It would seem, however, that they know 
little or nothing of the Koran. It is neither read nor expounded in the 
mosques. 

Among this interesting people a small mission has been carried on for 
a year by Mr. and Mrs. George Pearce, assisted by a young and devoted 
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Frenchman, M. Mayor, who is now trying to get two or three of his 
countrymen to join him. The station opened is at Djemaa Sahridj, the 
Damascus of Kabylia (‘‘the country of springs”’), a town charmingly 
situated amid gardens at the foot of the first spurs of the Jur Jura. The 
French authorities will not allow the missionaries to teach or practise 
medicine, because they do not hold the necessary diplomas. But though 
thus hindered, their work is not without results. A Kabyle marabout 
just returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca seems to have been converted. 
Also some desire has been shown by persons in surrounding towns and 
villages to hear about Jesus Christ. There seems to be a promising field, 
if only some pious and devoted French teachers with the necessary 
diploma can be found. 


Syrtan Misstons.—The importance of Syria as a field of missions can 
hardly be over-estimated. Syriais the strategic key of the Arabic-speaking 
races and the Moslem world. North, east, south, and west grouped around 
this centre lie vast populations who can be reached and influenced most 
effectually from this point. 

For some years the American Board (A.B.C.F.M.) carried on work in 
this country but in 1871 the mission was transferred to the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, and in a recent number of 
The Foreign Missionary, a review of a decade of labour—1871 to 1881—is 
given. From this it appears that the 38 out-stations of 1871 have increased 
to 99. In place of the 18 American missionaries (8 men) there are now 
85 (18 men). The foreign force has increased about 50 per cent., while 
the native force has augmented at the rate of 200 per cent., so that, in 
place of the 10 native pastors and preachers of the earlier period, there are 
now 80. Churches have increased from 9 to 12, and chureh buildings 
from 18 to 27, while the membership has changed from 298 to 1,008, A 
dozen Sunday-schools, with about 600 scholars, have grown to 84, with 
3,794 scholars. In place of 85 common schools, with 1,500 pupils, there 
are now 118 schools, with 4,987 pupils, the proportion of girls in attendance 
having steadily increased. Three Female Seminaries are in operation, at 
Beirut, Sidon, and Tripoli. The Theological Seminary at Abeih, which 
graduated a class of 5 in 1871, has since been removed to Beirut, and has 
sent forth 30 young men for ministerial service. At the end of the decade 
the Syrian Protestant College, allied to the mission, though not organically 
connected with it, which graduated its first class of 5 in 1870, numbered 
140 graduates, 62 in the medical department and 70 in the collegiate ; 
while there are at present 180 students connected with the institution. 
During these years the press has been burdened with the work of sup- 
plying the needs of the increasing number of readers, and at the close ot 
1881 had issued 224,754,817 pages, while 240 distinct volumes and tracts 
have been printed. Over one-third of all the pages issued have been of 
various editions of the Scriptures, of which 15,715 copies were sold last 
year. 

But other societies are also labouring in Syria. The Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States has a prosperous mission at Latakiah, 
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150 miles north of Tripoli, among the pagan Nusairiyeh, the remnants of 
the ancient Canaanites, and their labours have been signally blessed, 
They have 20 schools, 530 pupils, and 112 communicants. The medical 
missions in Syria and Palestine, carried on by various societies, English 
and American, are 12 in number, with 15 physicians and 24 nurses. The 
Church Missionary Society occupies Palestine proper with a staff of 
missionaries who have under their care 25 preaching stations, 5 churches, 
with 214 members, and 45 schools, with 1,142 children. The whole 
number of children and youth in the Syrian schools of the various 
societies is 14,624, about equally divided between boys and girls. 


We have been accustomed to regard our medical missions as giving 
almost invariably abundant encouragement to those engaged in them. 
The gratitude awakened in the hearts of the people, the wonder excited, 
the consequent spread of the missionaries’ fame and increase of their 
influence—all this has greatly aided their evangelistic work, so that the 
most cheering accounts are usually received from them. Occasionally, 
however, faith and patience are more sorely tried here than elsewhere. 
From one of the four stations of the Congo Mission of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society in Central Africa, namely, at Manyanga, acccunts come that 
give us scme idea of what our missionaries have to contend against. 
“Some three hours every morning,” says an earnest and much-tried 
worker, ‘‘ are spent in dressing large and loathsome ulcers, which, under 
the stimulating and healing influence of our lotions, rapidly assume a 
healthy appearance. One would think that the healing up of these sores 
of five years’ standing or more in as many weeks, would elicit some sign 
of surprise or wonderment from the patients or from onlookers. One 
would almost expect that this medical attention carefully, kindly, and 
constantly bestowed, and combined as it generally is with board and 
lodging and constant genial efforts to win confidence and attachment, 
would inspire here and there a little gratitude. But neither astonishment 
nor gratitude are visible, although the temperament of the people is by no 
means phlegmatic. One begins to question very seriously whether grati- 
tude is with these people a natural instinct, except very occasionally. I 
think that without doubt the sentiment can be introduced and cultivated, 
but, except in rare cases, I don’t think it is natural to them.” 

From another of these four stations the resident missionary writes in a 
very different strain: ‘I am wondering if ever again in Africa we shall have 
such a pleasant and varied sphere of work as at San Salvador—the large 
congregation at a Sabbath service, a king who has some kingly influence 
and authority over his people, and whose heart, together with the hearts 
of his people, is inclined toward good. More and more does it force itself 
upon us that our great hope is in training boys, and getting them as 
young as possible.” 
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MR. EBENEZER GODDARD. 


TxosE who have regularly attended the meetings of the Con- 
gregational Union will probably have become familiar with 
the forms of two brothers who were among the most constant 
visitors, who were generally to be seen sitting together, and 
whose faces reflected the amiability and kindliness of their 
temper. Of these, the one was Mr. Daniel Goddard, formerly 
of Newcastle, and more recently of Chester-le-Street in the 
county of Durham. In life united, in death they have not 
long been divided. Within the last month the former has 
rapidly followed his younger brother, whose lamented death 
on October 19 of last year created a gap in the ranks of 
Nonconformity and of the church and town to which he be- 
longed which will not easily be filled up. Mr. Ebenezer 
Goddard was born in Ipswich on March 2, 1816, and was the 
son of Mr. Daniel Poole Goddard, the first clerk and manager 
of the Ipswich Gasworks. Having been disappointed as to 
an engagement to superintend the construction of some 
machinery at the Turkish Mint in Constantinople, he became 
his father’s assistant in his native town, where he continued 
to reside till the day of his death. On his father’s decease in 
1842 he was appointed to succeed him in the post of manager. 

Mr. Goddard played an active part in the public affairs of 
ais own town. Entering the Town Council in 1847 in con- 
junction with his friend Mr. Edward Grimwade, he soon 
became recognized as a man of sound judgment and resolute 
will, The various offices of the municipality were filled by 
him with great credit. He was an alderman and a magistrate, 
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and thrice held the office of mayor. It was during his third 
year of office that he entertained at a breakfast in the town 
hall over three hundred ministers and delegates of the Con. 
gregational Union of England and Wales, on the occasion of 
the autumnal meetings of that body being held in the town. 
Politically he was a staunch Liberal and Nonconformist, and 
was one of the most trusted leaders of the party in the borough, 
But while his principles were of the most pronounced and 
decided character, and were held by him with an unflinching 
courage and tenacity, they were blended with a “sweet 
reasonableness’ which won the esteem of friends and foes 
alike. Nowhere will his loss be felt more severely than by the 
church and congregation at Tacket Street Chapel, Ipswich, 
with which he was connected more or less during the whole of 
his life, and in whose welfare he ever took a lively and active 
interest. For many years he served the church as deacon and 
treasurer, and in this double capacity he rendered invaluable 
aid to the cause, helping it not less by his tact, his kindness, 
and conciliatory manners than by his personal service and 
ungrudging liberality. For many years he was honorary 
secretary to the Suffolk Benevolent Society, which provides 
the widows of Nonconformist ministers, and for aged and for 
infirm ministers themselves, and various other religious and 
philanthropic organizations had the benefit of his sympathy 
and counsel. Indeed, it would be difficult to mention any 
benevolent institution either in connection with his town, his 
church, or his denomination with which Mr. Goddard was 
not identified and of which he was not an earnest supporter. 
Among the Congregationalists of East Anglia no one was 
better known or more honoured. 

The estimation in which he was held by his own townsmen 
is shown in the following extract which we take from one of 
the local journals : 


Many a less worthy man has made more noise than has Mr. Goddard 
in the circle in which he moved; his excellences were solid and substantial 
rather than brilliant and showy. Quietly and without ostentation he has 
worn the dignities and discharged the responsibilities which his success 
has brought to him, not less honouring the dignities conferred on him 
than those dignities honoured him. Tacket Street Chapel will miss him 
sorely—not merely his generous financial support, but the sound judgment, 
the quiet tact, and the kindly fellowship which are so valuable in the 
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leaders of a religious community, and without which the influence of 
wealth and position in a congregation is sometimes not an unmixed 
blessing. 

This tribute to his worth has the more value as coming from 
one of those who knew him best, and who was therefore the 
best able to testify to his character and work. While Non- 
conformity continues to train men of this stamp it is certain 
to have a power in our country towns considerably beyond 
that derived from its mere numerical force. 


—_—_— OOO 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


“Wuy meddle ?”’ was the suggestive title of an instructive 
and eloquent lecture, in which the late Dr. Mellor discussed 
the objections of a certain class of excellent and conscientious 
but not very courageous Nonconformists to any aggressive 
action against the Establishment, or, indeed, to any inter- 
ference with its affairs. That class has not died out. It is 
not composed solely of Wesleyan Methodists and others, 
who dread the name of ‘‘ political” Dissenters, and it would 
be unfair to suppose that its hesitations are always the 
result of a weak and invertebrate Nonconformity. There 
are some (we believe they are comparatively few and belong 
for the most part to an older generation) who desire that 
Nonconformists should preserve a kind of armed neutrality, 
because they think that a distinctly hostile attitude would 
only defeat its own aims, and that in the conflict which 
it would necessarily provoke religious interests, more sacred 
and precious than anything involved in a mere question of 
political privilege, would certainly suffer. Their contention 
is that the strife within the State Church must at no distant 
date result in the overthrow of the system, unless the attacks 


from without unite the contending parties for purposes of 
defence. 


Such a forecast is hardly complimentary to Churchmen, 
and to us it does not appear to rest on any accurate 
diagnosis. It takes no account of the immense importance 
which earnest Churchmen of all schools attach to a State 
Church as a national recognition of religion. The fecling is 
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hardly intelligible to an earnest Nonconformist who regards g 
religion which has no spiritual element in it as unworthy of 
the name, and therefore fails to comprehend what honour jg 
rendered to God by the maintenance of outward forms which 
have lost their reality and spirit. That there can be, for 
example, any true acknowledgment of God in an oath which 
is treated by numbers of those who take it as an unmeaning 
form is to them simply incredible. One of the greatest 
puzzles in practical life is that there should be sincere 
Christians who can believe that the Most High, who desires 
only such worshippers as worship Him in sincerity and 
truth, can approve the oaths of those who swear by His 
name and in their lives deny Him. But the fact is there 
nevertheless. The State, by exacting oaths from all legis- 
lation, is supposed to enforce a national recognition of God, 
and the same principle is carried out still more decidedly in 
the maintenance of a National Church. Those who hold this 
view—and they are the great body of Church defenders—vwill 
submit to a great deal rather than see the Establishment swept 
away. However they may disapprove of certain tendencies 
within it, and dissent from the policy which for the time is 
dominant, they feel that after all they have to strike the balance 
between a State Church which is not exactly according to their 
ideal, and that loss of the ‘‘ national recognition of religion” 
which, on their theory, would be the consequence of Disestab- 
lishment. To which side of the alternative the majority 
would incline there can be no question. From time to time 
at some great crisis in ecclesiastical controversy there has 
been an expectation among some certain sanguine Noncon- 
formists that one party or the other would secede. It was 
thought impossible that Evangelicals would acquiesce in the 
“Bennett judgment; afterwards it was supposed equally im- 
possible that Ritualists would acquiesce in the decisions in 
“the Purchas, Ridsdale, and Mackonochie suits. But any 
expectation of a secession in either case has proved delusive. 
The Evangelicals acquiesced, the Ritualists defied the law, 
and all things continue as they were before the Church 
Association undertook to preserve the Protestantism of the 
Anglican Church. There is no good reason to anticipate any 
other developments in the future. The rulers are so keenly 
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alive to the truth, that unless all abide in the ship it cannot 
be saved, that they will do their utmost to prevent either 
party from being driven to extreme action; while, on the other 
hand, both Evangelical and Ritualist are so strongly con- 
vinced of the value of a National Church, that they will 
uphold it so long as it tolerates their own peculiar views. 

It would be altogether beyond our competence for us to 
pronounce on the morality of such a procedure. That depends 
on the value which these rival parties attach to their dis- 
tinctive opinions; whether, for example, the Evangelical 
thinks it of most importance that the Church should be 
National or Protestant, or whether the Ritualist, on his side, 
thinks its Catholic heritage or its national status entitled to 
the greater consideration. On the assumption that both are 
agreed that it would be better to sacrifice something that 
they value, and to endure much that they detest, rather than 
be without a public Church, they are perfectly honest and 
justifiable in the action they take. At all events we have 
no right, and assuredly we have no desire, to be their judges. 
It is the fact only with which we have to deal, and about 
that there can be no doubt. When we have grasped its full 
significance we shall see the vanity of the expectation that 
the Establishment will collapse in virtue of its internal weak- 
ness. There are two great antagonistic principles between 
which a conflict is inevitable, and it is idle for Noncon- 
formists to hope that their cause will triumph if they are 
content to remain silent, and leave their opponents to per- 
form the ‘‘ happy despatch.”” Churchmen have a sincere and 
strong conviction that they are in the right, and will not fail 
to do battle for their own views. Indeed, they are ‘‘ instant in 
season and out of season.”” They never hesitate to introduce 
their favourite principle even at times and under circum- 
stances when it would seem to be altogether out of place. 
A friend of ours was recently attracted to Westminster Abbey 
by the fame of Canon Farrar. The Canon preached a sermon, 
characterized by his usual rhetorical power, on the need of a 
prophet in this age. Supposing such a prophet to appear, he 
proceeded to describe the reception he would be likely to 
meet, and the various kinds of opposition he must expect 
toencounter. If, he said, the prophet ventured to assert that 
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the union of the Church with the State was the only true form 
of a national recognition of religion, he would be met by all 
the passion of Nonconformity and all the dissidence of Dissent, 
It is thus that continually, by direct argument or indire¢t 
allusion, the idea is kept before the minds of the people; and 
. if Nonconformists resolve to enter no appearance, and allow 
judgment to go by default, there can be no doubt as to what 
the issue must be. We do not complain of the earnestness 
and outspokenness of Churchmen. All that we ask is that 
Dissenters should imitate their example, and do it without 
incurring censure for their fidelity to what they, on their 
side, also regard as a great principle, the full assertion of 
which is necessary to the progress of religion. 

Nonconformist criticisms on the state of the Anglican Church 
cannot fairly be deprecated as an interference with matters 
which do not concern us. While that Church maintains its 
national character its affairs are the legitimate business of every 
citizen. It cannot assert its own independence or change its 
internal character without affecting its relations to the State, 
and these are not to be determined by its own adherents only, 
but by the entire nation. If the nation is to have a Church, 
it has the right to pronounce whether it shall be decidedly 
Protestant, or ‘‘ Catholic,” or comprehensive. The law has 
given it a constitution, and those by whom the law is made 
have a right to insist that it shall be observed, to protest 
against attempts to alter it by illegitimate methods, to demand 
that, if change there is to be, it shall be effected by the same 
process which gave it its present character. The drift of 
opinion and administration in the State Church is a matter 
not of denominational but of national concern, and all the 
members of the nation are entitled to form their opinion upon 
it, and, so far as they have opportunity and power, to give it 
expression. Nonconformists have been rebuked for pronoune- 
ing any judgment in relation to the appointment of a Primate; 
but a Primate is, while the National Church exists, a great 
State official as well as the head of a powerful religious com- 
munity. He has his place in Parliament and his influence 
on legislation, which affects Dissenters as well as Church- 
men. His policy must shape not only the internal action of 
the Church, but largely determine the position it is to occupy 
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to the nation and to other Churches both at home and abroad. 
The Church of England must have some influence on the 

ecclesiastical movements of the Continent. There the struggle 

between authority and freedom becomes every day more keen 

and pressing. Whether our National Church shall exercise 

any influence in this strife, and, if so, to which side it shall 

incline, is no light matter. Our Protestantism ought to make 

itself felt as a real force on behalf of spiritual religion, in 

opposition to the pretensions of mere ceremonialism, and 

in favour of the fullest recognition of the place of reason 

in religious inquiry. But if the weight of the Anglican 

Church at such a crisis be thrown on to the side of authority, 

the effect must be mischievous to the highest interests of 
truth as we esteem them. Under such conditions, to talk about 

the appointment of a Primate as though it were as much 

the private business of English Churchmen as the election of 
the President of the Conference is that of Wesleyans, or that of 
the Chairman of the Congregational Union of Congregational- 
ists, is altogether to misapprehend the situation. We cannot 
help the Primate being regarded as a representative not of his 
own Church only, but of the religious opinion of the nation ; 
and that being so, we may fairly claim to make our voice 
heard as to his appointment. What is more, we are bound 
in conscience to enter our protest if the mind of the nation is 
being misinterpreted, and its influence used on behalf of a 
cause with which it has no sympathy. 

It is because we believe that the succession of the new 
Primate means a distinct transfer of the influence of the 
Anglican Church from one side to the other in the great 
religious controversies of the time, as well as in those of our 
own country, that we have criticized it with some freedom. 
Dr. Tait had nothing of the priest in his character or adminis- 
tration, possibly was unable, from his want of sympathy with 
its ideas, to appreciate fully the perils with which sacerdotal- 
ism menaces the Church. The new Primate, on the contrary, 
has distinct Catholic views. 'he Spectator, which determines 
the exact ecclesiastical position of Church dignitaries with an 
assumption of unerring wisdom that is somewhat amusing, 
telis us that neither Dr. Benson nor either of the other two 
bishops who have recently been appointed is a High Church- 
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man. The statement of the journalist is so extremely inge. 
nious that, to do it justice, we must give it in full: 


Dr. Benson has never been regarded as a High Churchman in any sense 
in which Dr. Lightfoot is not regarded as a High Churchman. Indeed, 
he is, we believe, claimed by all who know his antecedents well as belong. 
ing entirely to Bishop Lightfoot’s theological school. The Bishop Elect 
of Truro (Canon Wilkinson) has never been regarded as of the High 
Church party; and if Archdeacon Lewis is High Church, it is only in the 
high-and-dry sense, by no means in the sense of leaning towards Ritual- 
ism. What is true, unfortunately, is that the recent appointments have 
played into the hands of Conservatives, Dr. Benson and Archdeacon 
Lewis at least being very strong Conservatives; so that it is commonly 
said in clerical society that while Mr. Gladstone is Prime Minister a 
Liberal High Churchman has hardly any chance of promotion. 


What warrant The Spectator has for classing Dr. Benson with 
Dr. Lightfoot we do not know; and indeed we are equally 
ignorant of the exact shade of the Churchmanship of the 
latter. It may be higher than we should infer from the 
excursus on the Christian Ministry in his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Philippians; but, if not, we are certainly not 
prepared to accept the ipse dizxit of the The Spectator as to the 
opinions of the new Primate. The term “ High Churchman” 
may, of course, be variously interpreted, and as a matter of 
fact a wide range of opinion must be included within the 
party to which the name is applied. The old ‘‘ high-and-dry” 
Churchman—a species which is rapidly becoming extinct— 
has few points of resemblance to the modern Ritualist, 
who is the most recent type of the school, and between the 
two are many shades of opinion and tendency. But there is 
a common ground of agreement on which all these varieties 
meet. They may be hard and cold, or fervid and enthusias- 
tic; they may assert their claims with arrogance, or seek to 
soften them by bland courtesy ; they may be medievalists like 
the Bishop of Lincoln, or men who understand the necessity 
of bringing their antiquated theories into some degree of har- 
mony with the spirit of the times; they may believe in the 
value of an imposing ritual, or regard it as an unwise develop- 
ment which excites a hostile prejudice for which there is no 
adequate compensation; but they all alike believe in authority 
and are prepared to maintain it at all costs. Dissent is, in 
their eyes, as the sin of rebellion. They may be personally 
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friendly to Dissenters in private life, they may extend to them 
an amount of courtesy which Nonconformists have not been 
accustomed to receive from the Evangelicals, they may welcome 
co-operation in all social or philanthropic works, but they will 
not in any way countenance the idea that a Dissenting com- 
munity can be a Church or Dissenting pastors true ministers 
of Christ. 

This really marks for us the distinction between the “ High 
Church ” and all other parties. We are not greatly concerned 
as to the point to which different men may push their prin- 
ciple in the internal arrangements of their church. What is 
of primary value is their conception of the Church and its 
authority. Can it be doubted on which side the line the new 
Primate or either of the new Bishops will be found? Or can ~ 
it be reasonably questioned that their accession to the Bench 
will very materially increase the influence of High Churchism 
and will be a strong encouragement to the Ritualists? The 
new Bishop of Truro, we are told, ‘‘ has never been regarded 
asa member of the High Church party;”’ but however this 
may be, no one who has any acquaintance with him or. his 
work in St. Peter’s would ever class him as anything but a 
High Churchman. He was described to us by one who knew 
him well and honoured him greatly, as an ‘‘ eminently good 
and extremely able man, with the fervour of a Primitive 
Methodist and the principles of a High Churchman.” A 
Bishop of this type is certain to look favourably on Ritualists. 
How the Archbishop is likely to regard and deal with them 
may easily be inferred from the correspondence to which we 
referred in a previous number between him and the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, and his subsequent action in 
preaching for Mr. Randall at Clifton. 

The plain truth is that Ritualism has within the last few 
months materially strengthened its position in the Establish- 
ment. The imprisonment of Mr. Green so far advanced the 
cause for which he was willing to be a martyr, that it made 
the majority of the Bishops intensely anxious to prevent the 
possibility of a similar occurrence, and eager to cast about for 
any practicable compromise. The action of the late Primate 
‘in promoting the exchange between Mr. Mackonochie and 
Mr. Suckling was the indication of this feeling, and it was 
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at once eagerly seized on not only by Ritualists, but by all 
with whom the maintenance of the Establishment was the 
primary consideration, as affording a mode of escape from a 
situation which was fast becoming intolerable. The Spectator 
in particular has distinguished itself by the passionate 
vehemence of its advocacy, and the unrestrained violence with 
which it has assailed any whose action threatened to disturb 
what it is pleased to call the “ truce’ which the dying 
Primate laboured to establish. The Bishop of Manchester 
has hitherto been an object of its enthusiastic admiration ; 
but Dr. Fraser has dared to think that it is his business to 
maintain the authority of law within a Church to which the 
law gives privilege and endowment, and consequently the 
undiscriminating eulogies of past time have been exchanged 
for attacks equally passionate and far more unjustifiable. 
The one cry of a journal which professes to expound the 
views of a certain cultured Radicalism is that Ritualism must 
be tolerated. Happily it fails to command the sympathy of 
its most hearty admirers for its views on this particular 
point ; but the passionate zeal with which it has taken up the 
cause is itself significant of the strong tendency in certain 
quarters to a more lenient judgment of Ritualism. That the 
accession of the Primate will strengthen this movement is 
hardly open to doubt. 

The manly and decided action of the Bishop of Manchester 
in refusing to institute Mr. Cowgill to the incumbency of 
Miles Platting is the one check which the party has received. 
But for that, the truce might have been regarded as completely 
established, and the Ritualists would have been free to work 
their “‘own sweet will” until the report of the Royal Com- 
mission, which might then be adjourned till the Greek Kalends. 
The Spectator’s idea of a truce has, to say the least, the merit 
of originality. Mr. Thomas Hughes, who classes himself with 
“the moderate Churchmen, who care little which way the 
mixed chalice, lighted candles, and vestments are ultimately 
settled,” maintained that a truce meant abstinence from 
action by both parties, and that it was broken at Miles 
Platting, not by the Bishop, but by Sir Percival Heywood in 
the appointment of Mr. Cowgill. ‘‘ Not so,” says The Spee- 
tator. According to it, the truce means the suspension of the 
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law. ‘Whether the law be enforced by depriving Mr. 
Mackonochie, or by refusing to institute Mr. Cowgill, is a 
matter of no importance ; except, indeed, that the first course 
would have undoubtedly been legal, whereas the second course 
is possibly illegal. Either way, the intention is to force the 
‘law as it stands’ upon a Ritualist congregation, which is 
precisely the result which Archbishop Tait desired to avert, 
and, so far as the Diocese of London is concerned, succeeded 
in averting.” A more extraordinary truce than this we 
cannot well conceive. A victorious party might dictate 
such terms to the conquered, but for the weaker and defeated 
party to demand such conditions as the articles of a truce, 
is astounding. They mean an absolute surrender to the 
Ritualists in every point except the extension of their prac- 
tices to churches in which they have not yet been introduced. 
Even as to this limitation there may be some question, for the 
term ‘‘ Ritualist congregation ” has to be defined, and it may 
describe a congregation that desires a high ritual, as well as 
one which has already adopted it. In fact, the truce means, 
on this showing, nothing short of unrestrained freedom for 
the Ritualists during the indefinite period over which it is to 
extend, 

As to whether the Bishop of Manchester be legally right, it 
would be mere presumption for us to hint an opinion even 
if we had formed one. He must be a bold man who, in the 
state of ecclesiastical law, would speak at all confidently on 
such a point. But we can say that if he be not right, many 
will begin to inquire of what use a Bishop can be. Here is a 
benefice vacant in consequence of a long-continued course of 
disobedience to the law, and the patron chooses to nominate 
as incumbent, one who has himself been implicated in that 
disobedience,—and requires the Bishop to institute him, with 
the distinct knowledge that he will persist in a deliberate 
breach of the law. ‘The Bishop asks him for a pledge that he 
will not carry out the intention but will honestly conform to 
the law, and when this is refused, declines to be a party to 
what appears to him an act of disloyalty to constituted autho- 
rity. Imagine a parallel case in the army, as the army was 
in the old days of the purchase system. An officer has bought 
a step in his regiment, and being known to have some 
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crotchet as to the army regulations, is required to waive it 
and promise compliance with the practice of the service. If 
the demand were refused, would any colonel be satisfied to 
give the lawless lieutenant the command of a troop? We 
shall be told that the cases are not analogous, because the 
Ritualistic clergyman is influenced by scruples of conscience, 
But it is quite conceivable that this might be so with the officer. 
It is certain, however, that in his case they would not be 
entertained for a moment, but he would be distinctly told that 
if his scruples interfered with his obedience to the law of the 
army, he must simply leave the service. We fail to see why 
any other principle should be applied to the clergy of the 
State Church. It may seem hard, but it would certainly be no 
harder than the law which at present forces thousands of good 
men into Nonconformity. The position of the Bishop is in 
every way consistent, and on any sound principle of law 
absolutely unassailable, provided the law gives him the right 
to act. Ifhe bea mere official who is compelled to do the 
bidding of the patron, provided his nominee complies with 
certain legal forms, of course there is no more to: be said. 
But then the question comes, Of what use is a Bishop ? 

The Bishop of Manchester took a higher view of his 
functions, and he acted accordingly. For it he has incurred 
an amount of obloquy such as does not often fall to the lot of 
a prelate. He has baffled the designs and disappointed the 
hopes of the priest-party, and priests are not often moderate 
in their resentment, or restrained in its expression. It is 
amusing to read the outpourings of wrath in the columns of 
The Guardian from irate clergymen against a Bishop who 
has done more to extend the influence of the Anglican 
Church than any prelate on the bench, and who shows now a 
far better understanding of its true policy than the angry 
critics by whom he is assailed. It would be impossible, even 
were it desirable, to follow the various steps in the contro- 
versy, but assuredly the Bishop of Manchester has the advan- 
tage of his opponents in temper as well as in solid argument. 
Even if he prove to be wrong in point of law, common sense 
teaches us that he ought to be right, for he is doing no more 
than ought to fall within the prerogative of a Bishop, and 
what he has done is demanded by the true interests of the 
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Established Church itself. His offence in the eyes of The 
Spectator is indeed very serious. To “ Archbishop Tait’s last 
desire,” to “the chance of restoring peace to a distracted 
Church,” and to the ‘‘ example of the Bishop of a greater and 
more venerable See,” he has been indifferent. ‘‘ All these 
considerations put together have gone for nothing with the 
Bishop of Manchester.” It is time that such sentimental 
trifling with a grave question gave place to a more serious 
and practical consideration of the question. T'he Spectator 
holding up Dr. Jackson as an example to Dr. Fraser 
is a trifle too absurd, but even this is capped by the extra- 
ordinary touch about the “‘ greater and more venerable See.” 
The Bishop of Manchester has seen the peril with which the 
Establishment is threatened by the lawlessness of a section of 
clergy, and he has acted accordingly. If we looked at the 
matter from the standpoint of the Liberation Society, we 
should desire his proceedings to fail. But we recognize in 
him a sincere believer in the value of a State Church, man- 
fully combating against the difficulties by which he is 
surrounded, and we honour his courage and sagacity, though 
we do not share his principles, or believe in the possibility of 
the continuance of an Establishment conformed to his view. 
His position, however, is a striking illustration of the peril 
with which the Church of England is at present menaced, 
and ought to serve as a warning to Dissenters who would 
adopt the laissez-faire policy. Anglicanism of a very pro- 
nounced order is steadily making way, and giving its own 
complexion to the Establishment. Of some circumstances by 
which it is aided we will speak in a subsequent article. 


$00 $< 


THE IDEAL OF 
RELIGION BEFORE AND UNDER CHRIST. 
(JamEs i. 27.) 
II, 
1. Tux doctrine of James, as interpreted in the former paper, 
will fitly enough help us to discuss a question of equal specula- 
tive and practical interest—the relation of morality to religion. 
This question Jesus may be said to have solved once for all. 
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The ancient pagan religions had no concern with morality, 
taught none, cared for no man’s conduct, made no man moral; 
but the religion Jesus instituted was so penetrated by moral 
purpose, so charged with moral force, that no man could believe 
it and be an immoral man. As little as an ancient Greek or 
Roman could have conceived religion apart from worship, can 
a Christian conceive religion apart from morality. The society 
Jesus founded was so little organized for worship in the ancient 
sense that no charge was so common and so fatal to the 
earliest Christians as the charge of atheism; but so splendid 
was the passion for conduct He created that nothing so struck 
their enemies as the purity and devotion of their lives. And 
the extraordinary thing was that, while the Christian society 
made men moral, it did not exalt moral teaching, did not con- 
centrate its didactic and hortatory energies on the moralities. 
It did the very opposite. Considered purely as moralists, 
there were finer teachers without the Church than within it. 
The apostle of intensest moral purpose and power was the 
man who most preached faith, most declared works dead, 
unfruitful, inefficacious. But then what surprised was this, 
that in preaching faith He created works. The morality that 
was only moral was fertile only of systems, produced beautiful 
but impotent ideals ; but the religion that despised works was 
powerful to translate the sublimest ideals into still sublimer 
realities. The faith that came by hearing begot a life that 
was of God; to it moral action was as natural, and so spon- 
taneous and necessary, as the blossom to the stem which it 
crowns with beauty. And so the spirit and the truth which 
came by Jesus created a religious service which at once 
realized the prophetic ideal, and showed man doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with his God, devoted to 
the practice of ‘‘ whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
of good report.” 

The natural relation in which the religion of Christ stood 
to morality, blossoming as it. were into it, was due to the way 
in which He affected and handled the moral subject, to the 
change He worked in the springs of our human activities. 
To dream or to draw moral ideals is an easy but a most 
ineffective thing. Ifa man is allowed to moralize on his own 
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failure, he will take it kindly; it will become almost as good 
to him as success. Action only articulates nature, conduct 
but expresses character, and men can speak things that please 
reason without being able to do things that change nature. 
Yet the nature must be made good if the man is to do good ; 
to the good nature good is natural, its spontaneous expres- 
sion. We may imagine an attempt to make a man moral by 
formal instruction. A splendid ideal is placed before him, but 
he must be educated before he can feel its attraction, must be 
allowed to act that he may struggle towards realization. To 
guide him in this struggle he would need a chart of life, 
showing him how he ought to act in the many possible 
concurrences and collisions of circumstance. But here come 
difficulties ; suppose a teacher capable of drawing such a 
chart, how could the man it is to guide learn it? Or what 
pledge would there be that in the critical moment of practice, 
or of passion, he could or would recall the lesson he had 
learned? For here lies the grand difficulty. Grant a man 
started in life with a chart of conduct printed by nature or 
education on the inmost soul of him, whence would come the 
desire, the will, and power to follow it? Without these the 
moral ideal is only a beautiful illusion ; with these the good 
does not so much stand without as live within the man, 
nature and ideal being wedded and welded in him into an 
articulated and harmonious whole. 

2. Now this marriage and fusion of nature and ideal is 
exactly the thing moralists have never been able to accom- 
plish. The two sublimest moral systems, the Platonic and 
the Stoic, produced no correspondent elevation of action. 
The ideals of the Academy and the Porch did not penetrate 
Greek and Roman nature, and so did not transform and 
exalt Greek and Roman character. Where they failed 
Christ succeeded, and He did so not by virtue of what 
He said, but by virtue of what He was, and was believed 
to be. Christ’s words as words would have been as im- 
potent as Plato’s; they owe their power to His person, their 
virtue lives in Him. And this power is due to the way in 
which His person affects man—its action on our nature. It 
creates the enthusiasm of a great love, a passion that rejoices 
to be spent in service. ‘‘God is love,” and by love man is 
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made ; where it commands obedience is spontaneous and com. 
plete. A man possessed by a supreme affection is invul- 
nerable to temptation, capable of the most unselfish and 
uncalculating service, ready for any suffering or sacrifice, 
The mercenary who has no country, no home, no heart, who 
lives simply for plunder and for pay, fights to-day on one side 
and to-morrow on another, governed in his choice of masters 
by his greed or his whim. The patriot who loves his father. 
land lives for it; love of freedom, home, faith, the inheritance 
the fathers have bequeathed that he may transmit to his sons, 
so reigns in him that where it commands he cannot choose 
but obey. The mercenary, ever open to the bribe, is ready to 
sell himself to the highest bidder ; but the patriot, lifted by 
a great love above fear or favour, feels tempted by no bribe, 
will but taste the joy of sacrifice if, by gathering a sheaf of 
foemen’s spears into his side, he can break their phalanx 
and allow the stout hearts behind him to strike for freedom 
and the fatherland. 

And Christ creates a love which infinitely transcends in force, 
and quality, and scope the love of the patriot. As regards its 
influence on action, it has one very remarkable character- 
istic : it so affects alike the springs or motives and the ends or 
issues of conduct as to intensify and exalt both, by the one 
reconciling the individual with the universal will, by the other 
making the man, even where most local or specific in his 
action, the organ and agent of a universal purpose. ‘To love 
Christ is to love God, and to be in sympathy with the God-like 
everywhere and in all its forms. The God loved is not an 
abstract sovereign will, but the Divine Father of men, who 
wills the good alike of each separate individual and the 
collective race. But to love God is to love His ends, to serve 
them at all moments, in all acts, to feel cneself constituted a 
minister of His beneficence and grace. While the love on this 
side lifts man out of narrow and insulating individualism, and 
makes him, though a unit, a conscious member of a universe 
built and pervaded by Divine energies, and ruled for Divine 
ends, it also on the other side becomes love of man, a holy 
enthusiasm in his service and for his good. Christ is to the 
man who loves Him incorporated humanity; in Him the ideal 
of the race is so personalized that devotion to Him becomes 
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devotion to it. He approves whatever can exalt and bless 
humanity, disapproves whatever depraves or curses it. Every 
good deed done, though unto the least of mankind, is done 
unto Him; not to help man is to be unfaithful to the Christ. 
Where love is made so completely universal, yet so intensely 
particular, it shapes alike the regnant purposes and the indi- 
yidual choices of the man. So supreme a love seeks no law 
but the will of the Beloved, rejoices to obey, and in obedience 
lives. God as He is in Christ is but the living love which 
wills the happiness of man. Love to God is but this will become 
articulate, active, ministrant in a man that it may the better 
work the good of men. 

8. But this is not all: the love which reconciles man to 
God and the ends of God, and which directs his will to the 
service of his kind, is a love which penetrates and exalts his 
whole nature. It makes him, compared with the old type and 
state of man, ‘a new creature,” made in the image of Christ, 
not after the likeness of Adam. There is a Divine ambition 
in the gospel; it can be satisfied with nothing less than God- 
likeness. To it a good thing is not good till done by a good 
man; it never forgets that bad men are the cause of bad 
deeds. A good thing done for an evil end may benefit its 
object as much as if its end were good; but it does not 
improve, it injures the doer, and so it does not please, it 
offends God. A miser may, by force of public or other opinion, 
be coerced into doing a charitable thing. His money, though 
grudgingly given, will go as far and, so far as mere money can 
do good, will do as much as the gift of the most open-handed 
generosity. But there the good ends; in every other respect 
there is evil. The man is made miserable in his own soul, 
and grows more miserly in consequence. He hates in an 
increased degree beneficence ; regards it as a species of 
robbery against which he must protect himself by meaner 
and falser ways. Charity, too, has become less charitable ; 
and where help is given without human kindliness it goes but. 
a little way, degenerates into a sort of taxation, which irritates 
alike those on whom and for whom it is levied. Again, a man 
may mean to utter a slander, but is hindered by the appear- 
ance of a person who either knows the truth or the intended 
Victim. But the silence does not change the would-be 

VOL. XII. 20 
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slanderer into a speaker of truth, nay, it leaves the matter in 
his imagination and on his tongue, gathering in violence and 
in virulence behind the dams of prudence or of circumstance 
that hold it back. So it is not enough that a good deed be 
done or a bad left undone; it is needful that the motive of the 
action be right, that the moral nature of the actor be sound 
and good. Coleridge said, ‘‘It is not the motive that makes 
the man, but the man the motive.” But if the main thing is 
the man, it is evident that what most affects for good the 
moral nature of man will most contribute to a realized 
morality. And it is here where the power of Christ has been 
most signally manifested. The change He has worked in the 
person has worked a change in the person’s conduct; and he 
has been able to live most nobly who could most truly say, 
“the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave Himself for me.” * 

The points that have been emphasized are precisely the 
points James emphasizes. The man who has so looked into 
the perfect law of liberty as to be possessed and inspired by 
its ideal, is the man who not only seems to be, but is religious. 
His religion is at once a right-doing and a right-being, which 
are alike resultant from the word of truth he has heard and 
the new law which through it has become the rule or norm of 
his life. The life that before God moves and developes in 
inner harmony with the eternal Love appears before man as 
a life of dutiful beneficence to the widow and the fatherless, 
and of spotless and healthful holiness amid the impurities of 
time. The good the man is and does forms the natural and 
spontaneous expression of what he has in the hands of Christ 
become. 

4. The truth which we have here attempted to exhibit has 
great significance in relation to certain old controversies. It 
is enough to indicate here its relation to two of these. (a) It 
settles the question as to the relation of morality to religion. 
Two notions have been common: first, that religion has nothing 
to do with morality; second, that it is nothing but morality. 
The first was a pagan notion, and is now possible only where 
men return to ideas of religion utterly alien to those of Christ. 
The second was the favourite position of modern Rationalism, 


* Gal. ii. 20. 
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the idea of religion the eighteenth century formulated, loved 
to speculate about, not to realize. For the men who were 
most zealous for the reduction of religion to morality were 
neither the most zealous nor the most successful in trans- 
lating morality into conduct. To be this we must think as 
James thought—morality is but the outer service which ex- 
presses the inward spirit of faith and love. If we so conceive 
it, we shall see that the religious man must be moral, the man 
who is really moral in being and action must be religious. 
Religion is the manifestation of morality, morality the incar- 
nation, the manifestation in the flesh of religion. (b) But 
our discussion has a no less significant bearing on the old 
question as to the basis and the standard of right. Men have 
often spoken as if the ethics of religion were the ethics of 
utility, all the more selfish that their appeal was to the hope 
of an everlasting reward and the fear of everlasting loss. And 
for this view supposed Christian moralists, coldly didactic like 
Paley, have given even more occasion than perfervid preachers 
who have played with terror to the shame and despite of 
truth. But the view is as false as it is mischievous. The 
basis of Christian ethics is transcendental, its ideals are 
universal. The Christian man does not do good that he may 
be happy; it is because he is happy that he does good. He 
does not obey that he may live; he obeys because he lives. 
There is nothing that is so unselfish as the enthusiasm of a 
large love, and the largest love and the most unselfish enthu- 
siasm are those inspired by Christ. They ask no reward but 
the glory of service, to be allowed to live for the person loved. 
And his ends are not those of expediency or the garnered 
experience of the race; they are God’s—the ends after and 
for which the universe was built. He who lives for these lives 
for eternity ; though the field of his activity may be time, the 
home of his spirit, the source of his joy, is the bosom of the 
Father. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
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THE OATHS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, 


Tue practice of taking oaths obtained very extensively among 
the Jewish people. They constantly appealed to God to bea 
witness that what they asserted was true, and that that 
which they promised they would perform; staking their 
hopes of His favour and their dread of His vengeance on 
their veracity. And this practice was resorted to on occa- 
sions private as well as public, civil as well as religious. 
Abraham ‘‘sware to the Lord, the possessor of heaven 
and earth,” that he would take none of the spoil when Mel- 
chisedek came forth to meet him, lest it should be said 
that the priest of the Most High God had made him rich. 
Saul swore that his soldiers on the day of battle with the 
Philistines should not take food until the setting of the sun; 
which oath Jonathan violated unwittingly when, riding through 
the wood, he fed himself with honey by means of his staff. 
The psalmist David tells us ‘“‘ how he sware unto the Lord, 
and vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob, Surely I will 
not come into the tabernacle of my house, nor go up into my 
bed; I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or slumber to mine 
eyelids, until I find out a place for the Lord, a habitation for 
the mighty God of Jacob.” We find, too, that Ahab caused 
the nations and kingdoms whom he commanded to search 
for Elijah, to confirm the statement that they could not 
find him, by an oath. Subject to the monarch of Babylon, 
Zedekiah took the oath of allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and both the prophets Ezra and Nehemiah caused the people 
of Israel to swear ‘‘that they would put away the wives 
they had taken of the daughters of the Canaanites, and 
walk in the laws and commandments and statutes of the 
Lord.” We find, too, that the graceful and lovely Ruth, when 
she threw her arms round her mother-in-law and held her in 
fond embrace, took on her own pure lips the oath, ‘‘ The Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me.” In the later times of the Jewish history common and 
ordinary transactions were ratified in a similar manner; 80 
that appeals to the Searcher of Hearts became a well-nigh 
universal practice, and by its very frequency lost much of that 
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unction which is obtained by a vivid realization of God’s 
omniscience, justice, and power. 

Now did this practice originate from God? Did He com- 
mand and prescribe it? or was it of human origin? It is 
generally assumed that it was appointed by the inspired law- 
giver of Israel ; and the words of the sixth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, thirteenth verse, are quoted in proof thereof. They 
are: ‘‘Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, Him shalt thou serve, 
and swear by His name.” But, examining the context, the 
verse does not appear to be a command for the practice; rather 
a direction as to the manner in which, if an oath were taken, 
it should be performed. ‘‘If you swear at all, swear only 
by Jehovah. Do not swear by the gods of the heathen 
nations which are around you; this were to acknowledge their 
existence, and to ascribe to them that authority and power 
which belong only to the one living and true God; this were 
an intrusion on His sole prerogative, and a sad and criminal 
insult to His name.” No; there is nothing to indicate that 
oath-taking was expressly appointed by God, or that He desired 
that His name should be constantly employed to strengthen 
assertions made by man to his fellows. The evidence leads to 
an entirely opposite conclusion. The origin of the practice 
cannot be traced. It existed long before history was written ; 
certainly before Moses appeared to give laws unto Israel. He 
found it in existence, he permitted it to continue; he never 
seems himself to have practised it, or to have encouraged its 
use. Like the law of divorce, of which the Great Teacher says, 
“Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you 
to put away your wives, but from the beginning it was not so.”’ 
So the taking of oaths, which sprang from a natural desire 
amongst men to assure each other of their sincerity and 
truthfulness, was tolerated rather than appointed, permitted 
and directed rather than ordained. ‘‘ And Christ Jesus said 
unto them, Well did Isaiah prophesy of you hypocrites, as it is 
written, This people honoureth Me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from Me; but in vain do they worship Me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men.” The following 
considerations lead to this conclusion. 

1. The fact that when men were inducted into the highest 
offices of the Jewish nation no oath was taken, and none was 
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required, is a strong presumptive proof that the practice of 
taking oaths was not enjoined by God. The nation was, as a 
nation, God’s chosen nation; by Him in an especial way it 
was to be ruled. He had called its founder, He had educated 
and trained it as a wise and loving father educates his child; 
its course had been prescribed by Him, and its fortunes fore. 
told; and all His dealings with His people reveal His guardian 
care for them, and His desire that in all things they should 
conform to His will. Now a high priest is to be ordained, 
who should be with Him on behalf of the tribes, and who 
should be with them on behalf of Himself. It is Aaron’s ordi- 
nation day. Physically, mentally, and morally he must be 
without defect. He has to be purified by washings and by 
sacrifices; he has to be anointed with holy oil; the blood 
must touch his right ear, his right hand, his right foot ; and 
then, graced in robes, each of which was prescribed, and each 
of which had a symbolical meaning, he, in a cloud of incense, 
passes into the presence of God. There his ear hears the 
Divine message, and he comes forth to bless the people. But 
he lifts not his hand towards the heavens; he takes no oath 
of office as he enters on its duties. So was it with his succes- 
sors. ‘Those priests were made without an oath.” And when 
the time came that the people desired a king, and Saul, 
standing head and shoulders above his brethren, was saluted 
by the prophet, told that the desire of all Israel rested on 
him, and assured that he was appointed to be ‘‘ captain over 
the Lord’s inheritance,” yet no oath of fidelity and loyalty to 
God was insisted on; nor when the crown was placed on his 
brow, the sceptre in his hand, and he sat on the throne, is 
there the slightest intimation that he took any vow or swore 
any oath at the altar of God. The omission of this form 
when the highest ecclesiastical and regal offices were entered 
on is a strong presumptive proof that the practice which 
obtained so generally was not ordained of God. 

2. Again, there was evidently no prescribed form of words. 
The Jews do not appear to have had any formula fixed by 
authority which they were required to use as they invoked, 
on these occasions, the blessing or the curse of God. Govern- 
ments have on this point ever been exact. Formerly the old 
English formula was, ‘‘So may God and these holy Gospels 
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help me ”—that is to say, the truth. Now, however, the 
abbreviated form is used, ‘‘So help me God.” But we look 
in vain for any invariable form of words amongst the Jews. 
They used a great variety: ‘‘ As the Lord liveth,” ‘‘as the 
Lord liveth, and thy soul liveth,” ‘‘ the Lord do so to me, and 
more also.” Jacob swore, “by the fear of his father Isaac.” 
In Egypt the Hebrews swore “‘ by the life of Pharaoh.” Some 
would swear “‘by their own head,” ‘‘ by their eyes,” and 
other important parts of the body; or “‘ by the heavens,” or 
“by the earth,” or ‘‘ by the sun,” or “ by angels ;” ‘‘ by the 
temple,” or ‘‘ by Jerusalem, the city of the great King ;” and 
this, be it remembered, under a dispensation in which reli- 
gious ceremonies were ordained with minute and punctilious 
precision. The theocratic nation was governed by positive 
institutions, by rules and laws, rather than by principles ; God 
dealt with it as a parent deals with a child. Moses was com- 
manded, when he built the tabernacle and set up its furniture, 
thus: ‘‘ Look that thou make them after the pattern which 
was showed thee on the mount;” and if in so insignificant a 
matter as hooks and rings and staves and curtains he was 
to be an exact copyist, and if in the services of the sanctuary 
and the ordinary duties and relationships of life positive 
rules were given, and to these exact obedience was required, 
is it not remarkable, if the oath was of Divine origin, that 
the formula of words to be used was not divinely fixed, and 
that it should be left to the caprice of an ignorant and often 
thoughtless people ? 

3. Nor in this dispensation of symbolism does there seem 
to have been any special and uniform action practised by the 
oath-taker, or even commanded. ‘Those outward acts, which 
expressed the inward and spiritual appeals, were various. 
Sometimes the hand was raised to a level with the head, 
calling attention to the oath-taker. Sometimes the witnesses 
laid their hands on the head of the accused respecting whom 
they were giving evidence. Sometimes they touched his 
phylacteries or the fringes of his garments. Sometimes, 
especially when promises were thus made sure, the hand of 
the promiser was placed under the thigh of him to whom the 
promise was made. Abraham said to his steward, ‘‘ Put thy 
hand under my thigh, I pray thee, and I will make thee 
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swear by the Lord the God of heaven and of earth.” Some. 
times the oath-taker stood at the altar. Solomon thus 
prayed: “If any man trespass against his neighbour, and an 
oath be laid upon him to cause him to swear, and the oath 
come before the altar in this thy house ;” as though he were 
to bring a sacrifice of truth; which sacrifice alone God would 
ascept, and spurn falsehood as an offence and a pollution, 
At a distance from Jerusalem the oath-taker looked in the 
direction of the temple. At other times a victim was slain, the 
carcase divided lengthways into two equal portions ; these were 
laid at a little distance from each other, and the covenanting 
parties entered at the extremities of the passage thus formed, 
met in the middle, and then took the oath. The mode and 
manner were so various that it is difficult to discover which 
was most common; nor does one form more than another 
seem to have had Divine appointment or sanction. 

4, Again : the slight importance considered to attach to the 
binding nature of the oath, which is especially apparent in 
the later history of the Jewish nation, supports the theory 
which has been stated. There was a levity of mind respecting 
oaths which called forth the rebuke of their prophets, and strong 
denunciation from Christ our Lord. Even the heathen seem 
to have been more impressed with the importance of being 
faithful to the obligations incurred thereby. It is said of 
Alexander the Great that, being about to destroy Lampsacum, 
an eminent port in Bithynia, Anaximenes the philosopher, 
and his former master, being a native of that place, came to 
meet him and to entreat him on the behalf thereof ; which 
being foreseen by Alexander, he swore that he would not do 
that which Anaximenes should ask him ; whereupon Anaxi- 
menes told him, ‘‘ That which I desire is that thou wouldst 
destroy Lampsacum.” . Now Alexander, being so taken by his 
words, for the reverence of his oath, did not destroy the place. 
Most noble was it in this great man to keep his oath, for an 
oath is not to be despised because men are accustomed 
thereto. But the Jews dealt with them in a way which was 
frivolous and impious. Their learned men toyed with them 
in casuistical reasonings; and drawing subtle distinctions 
sapped the very foundations of all moral obligation. Some 
oaths they declared invalid. ‘‘ If any one swear by heaven, 
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earth, the sun, or such things, although there may be in his 
mind whilst using these words a reference to Him who 
created them, yet this isnot an oath; or if any one swear by 
one of the prophets or by some book of Scripture, having 
reference to Him who sent the prophet and gave the book, yet 
that is not an oath’’(Maimon.). So the Mishna, “If any one 
adjures another by heaven or by earth, he is not held bound 
by this.” It is easy to see that oaths of this nature, with 
authoritative interpretations and glosses so lax, could hardly 
fail to loosen moral obligation and to lead to much practical 
perjury and impiety. Minute casuistical distinctions under- 
mine the moral sense. ‘‘ When a man may swear and yet not 
swear, by the same formula appear to bind himself and yet 
be free, the basis of private virtue and the guards of public 
confidence are endangered.” 

Often did the prophets call attention to this practice of 
unauthorized swearing, which, though it began perhaps de- 
voutly, yet degenerated into a mere form, was used on frivolous 
occasions, and became at length an instrument of much evil. 
Jeremiah says, in striking words, ‘‘ For because of swearing 
the land mourneth.” Tracing physical evils to their moral 
causes, he saw that tempests burst with desolating fury, that 
blight destroyed their harvests, mildew their vineyards, mur- 
rain their flocks and herds, and defeat attended their armies in 
the field, because of the dishonour thus done to the omni- 
science, the justice, and the power of God. His high and 
holy name was brought down to the level of idle speech. His 
name was taken in vain. Not less were the disasters which the 
wrong swearing did to the people themselves. They thereby 
sometimes made God a party to a course of conduct which He 
did not and could not approve; they presumptuously bound 
themselves to the fulfilment of promises which they were 
unable to discharge; and even those who on judicial trials 
invoked His presence and scrutiny deluded themselves with 
the notion that only when on their oath truthfulness was 
required, and that fraud and deceit might be practised with 
impunity in daily life. ‘‘ By thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words shalt thou be condemned.” 

PAUL J, TURQUAND. 
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MANUAL OF CONGREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES, 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


A Cuurcs constituted according to the principles of Congre. 
gationalism should consist of those who, to use the apostolic 
expression, ‘‘ come out and are separate.” That this was the 
character of the primitive Churches is not open to reasonable 
doubt. The men who in Corinth, or Ephesus, or Rome for. 
sook the altars of their old gods and united themselves in the 
‘* fellowship of the gospel,” could only have been such as had 
received that gospel with a sincere faith and turned to the 
Lord with ‘‘full purpose of heart.” There might be hypo- 
crites, like Simon Magus, who hoped to make a “ gain out of 
godliness,” and succeeded in getting admission into the ranks 
of believers by the profession of a faith which was not in their 
hearts; but such exceptions, which would generally soon be 
discovered, do not affect conclusions based partly on the direct 
evidence of the New Testament, but even more on our knovw- 
ledge of the conditions under which these early Christian 
societies were formed. Their members had been trained 
either in Judaism or heathenism, and to join a Christian 
Church required a distinct exercise of will, which, except in 
cases of deceitful profession such as I have referred to, implied 
some feeling and conviction underneath. Even those who began 
to run well and were afterwards hindered must have had some 
impulse of principle or excitement leading them to enter ona 
Christian course. Their faith was not deeply rooted, possibly 
was not intelligent, and therefore could not stand the test of 
trial; but for the time it was real. In short, those who 
formed these Christian communities either believed or pro- 
fessed to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

What modes, if any, these early Churches employed to pre- 
serve the purity of their fellowship we are not told. There 
would doubtless be the less occasion for extreme care where 
all the circumstances of the time themselves created a barrier 
to Christian fellowship which the weak and half-hearted, even 
though sincere, might be afraid to pass, and which the self- 
seeker or formalist would have little disposition to pass. 
Those who faced the storm of odium and reproach, and bore 
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the personal loss and suffering which a profession of the 
Christian faith entailed, were not likely to make the profession 
unless they had the faith. It might be, therefore, that any 
test which the Church applied to candidates for fellowship 
would be a very light one. It was not long before it was 
found necessary to form classes of catechumens, who might 
receive full instruction in the principles of Christianity; but 
all such arrangements, which were adapted to meet the con- 
ditions of the time, and must vary according to the neces- 
sities of the case, must be treated as matters of detail, and not 
of principle. The principle is that of separation. The Church 
was distinct from the world, and distinct because its members 
were united by faith in Christ, and desired to obey Him as 
their Lord. 

“The Lord added to them day by day those that were being 
saved.” There need be nothing more distinct than this. The 
phrase defines precisely the true constitution of a Church. It 
is to be composed of those who have submitted themselves to 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, who are trusting in the 
Lord Jesus, and who are thus “‘ being saved.” We owe much 
to the Revised Version for the rescue of this expressive word 
from the false translation which has obscured and misrepre- 
sented its meaning. It dispels an error which has been pro- 
ductive of much evil—that a man’s salvation is something 
completed, not a great work which, beginning at conversion, 
extends over the whole life, and is completed only in the per- 
fect holiness of the future state. The distinction between the 
Church and the world is indicated by the apostle as turning 
on this very process: ‘‘ For the word of the cross is to them 
that are perishing foolishness; but unto us who are being 
saved it is the power of God.” There are thus two divisions 
of men: the one is perishing, the other—described by “us,” 
that is, the Church of Christ—is ‘‘ being saved,” and the 
difference depends upon their relation to the cross of Christ. 

There are a good many questions connected with Church 
membership which are solved by an appeal to such words as 
these which are representative of the tone of the apostolic teach- 
ing and the practice of the primitive Churches. There was a 
time when it was thought that a man ought to have had large 
experience of the religious life, and even to have a full assur- 
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ance of his own salvation, before he was admitted te the 
privileges of Church fellowship. Here, on the contrary, it is 
implied that all in whom the work of spiritual training has 
begun, in consequence of the yielding of the heart to the Lord 
Jesus, should thus associate themselves together, and one 
aim of that gathering together is that they may help in the 
education of each other. Were this better understood it 
might relieve the minds of some who are troubled by the fear 
that they are not good enough to belong to a Church, and at 
the same time answer the reproach of those who insist that 
membership in a Congregational Church implies a large 
amount of Pharisaism. A Church does not profess to be a 
society of those who are already saints, but of those who desire 
to be saints, and are trusting in Christ Jesus to make them 
so. The utmost they profess for themselves is that in the 
penitent sense of sin they have sought pardon from the 
Saviour, and that to His grace they trust for help in the con- 
flict against sin and their constant struggle after holiness, 
They do not reckon themselves to be already perfect, but 
they join a society of others likeminded with themselves 
that they may help and encourage one another in the carry- 
ing on of the work which God has commenced in their own 
souls. 

Stress has been laid, often unduly laid, upon the regula- 
tions for admission to fellowship. They have been treated as 
though they were of the essence of the principle, whereas 
they are but accidents. They are but modes of working it 
out, and so long as the fundamental idea is retained the 
modes are of secondary importance. Not that they are to be 
despised, for they may be, and often have been, of such a 
nature as to place improper obstacles in the way of timid 
spirits needing help and encouragement rather than repres- 
sion; and, on the other hand, to weaken the sense of personal 
responsibility on the part of some who may be disposed to 
accept the verdict of a Church on their spiritual condition, 
instead of anxiously and carefully examining themselves 
whether they be in the faith. It has too frequently been 
assumed that the Church is bound to satisfy itself as to the 
Christian experience of every applicant for admission to its 
communion, and inquiries have been instituted with this view 
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that have been a bitter and needless trial to many of sensitive 
minds. What the Church has to do is to lay down clearly the 
nature of Christian fellowship, and leave it with the individual 
to determine for himself whether he is prepared to enter on 
the solemn engagements and professions which it implies 
This is not to invite men indiscriminately to unite themselves 
with the people of God, but rather to tell them that the secrets 
of their hearts can be known only to God, and to admit them 
toits communion on the distinct profession made by them 
that they have first given their hearts to God. 

If that profession be insincere, to their own Master they 
have to give account. If their actions demonstrate the in- 
sincerity, or show that they have mistaken a temporary and 
superficial excitement for a real and lasting change of heart— 
that is, if their lives are not in harmony with their profession 
—the Church has not only the right to separate them from the 
fellowship in which they have proved that they are not living 
members, but is imperatively bound to do so for the main- 
tenance of godly discipline. But it may decline to carry its 
action further than this, and yet maintain intact all that is 
essential in the principles of our Congregationalism. Wise in- 
struction, affectionate and kindly conversation with the object 
of setting forth all that is included-in a Christian profession, 
earnest warning against trusting to the feeling of the hour with- 
out adequate care that the soul be resting on Christ as the 
true foundation, before a candidate is received, will be practised 
by every faithful pastor solicitous for the character rather than 
for the numbers of the Church over which he presided. But 
experience has led many to doubt the expediency of going 
beyond this. The traditions of Congregational Churches 
are undoubtedly in favour of a more severe scrutiny of all 
candidates; but the tendency of late years amongst a con- 
siderable number has been to a more liberal administration. 
The danger is lest this should be considered as meaning a 
relaxation of the terms of membership, and against this 
there is need for anxious and vigilant care. No Church 
can have a right to tamper with the terms of communion, 
for they are part of the law of the New Testament. Agree- 
ment in doctrine, assent to a particular form of Church 
government, are not sufficient. On these points there may be 
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difference of opinion, so long as the central truths of the 
gospel are not compromised. But a living faith in Christ 
and consecration to His service are essential. It is for every 
Church to decide for itself how it can best maintain these 
as the unchanging law of its fellowship. But if it abides by 
this ideal and honestly seeks to reduce it to practice, it is not 
open to the charge of having sacrificed the principles because 
it has in some respects altered the methods of the fathers 
of our Independency. 


Ba 


SIX WEEKS AMONG FRENCH PROTESTANTS, 
il. 


Orteans was the first town I visited after leaving Paris, 
Here Joan of Are rekindled the courage of her countrymen 
and won her most signal victories; and here, according to 
the usual fate of martyrs, she is honoured with a splendid 
equestrian statue. The pastor of the ‘‘ Reformed Church” 
in Orleans is at once an Englishman and a Frenchman. 
English by name and birth, he has apparently lost nothing 
of his original nationality ; while, having spent all his life in 
France, there seems to be nothing but his name to remind 
the people among whom he labours of his foreign extraction. 
His weekday congregation was like himself in this respect, a 
considerable part of the small company being English, so 
that by his invitation I addressed them in both languages, 
though with me these were very far from being the twins 
they were with him. Showing me all possible kindness and 
interest in the object of my visit, Pastor Wheatcroft strongly 
recommended me to attend the meeting of the provincial 
synod, which was to be held at Sancerre, on the 81st of 
October, observing that this would afford me a peculiarly 
favourable opportunity of meeting many French pastors, and 
of becoming acquainted with the business and the thought 
of the Church. 

Sancerre lay far out of the route which I had proposed to 
take, but I was not committed in any way, and the advice 
was too evidently good to be rejected. The interval was 4 
fortnight, and my kind friend mapped an itinerary for me, 
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and wrote a letter of introduction on my behalf to the 
pastor at every town where he proposed that I should stay. 
Wishing, however, to do as much as possible within the time, 
I afterwards greatly extended his plan, although my stay in 
most places of interest was in consequence extremely short. 
My first halt was in a little town of no historical or present 
importance, the very insignificance of which qualified it to 
furnish an average illustration of the work of a French 
Protestant pastor. It was a peaceful-looking place, with its 
twisted lanes, and cottages dotted about among hillocks and 
orchards in picturesque disorder, and the “ temple” and the 
manse behind it seemed to say that the pastor had a quiet 
and honoured life in the midst of a docile, if somewhat sleepy, 
people. A nearer acquaintance with the manse and its 
inmates would perhaps have confirmed this impression ; but 
the rude facts of country life were soon apparent, and I learnt 
besides that the people had long been noted for their quarrel- 
some temper, and that the great majority of the Protestants 
never attended their place of worship. The young minister 
bore, with a promise of fresh distinction, a name already 
honoured in three generations. His wife, who talked English 
with very pretty imperfection, was a most engaging example 
of simplicity and refinement, and everything in her house- 
hold illustrated the same charming combination. The hos- 
pitable pastor, hearing that I had called during his absence, 
immediately searched me out, and brought me from the hotel 
where I intended to spend the night, and as I sat in his study 
before the logs, blazing on what in England would be the 
rudest of kitchen hearths, and noted his valuable library on 
the one hand, and on the other the stone floor with three 
small mats for its only covering, I questioned whether the 
genial and refined rusticity could be much enjoyed by the 
majority of middle-class Englishmen in the absence of their 
accustomed upholstery. It is not strange, however, that little 
is spent on such luxuries in the home of a French pastor. 
My good friend—a gentleman and a D.D.—received from the 
State a salary of about £80 a year, which munificent endow- 
ment, of course, in France, as in England and everywhere 
else, is generally understood to relieve the congregation of all 
responsibility with respect to the support of the minister. 
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The amount of a minister’s salary in France depends upon 
the size of the town in which he officiates; an arrangement 
unreasonable enough, but which will compare favourably with 
our own State system, by which one man may kill himself 
with hard work and starvation, while another lives in luxury 
on consideration of taking nominal charge of a score or two 
of souls. 

Blois was my next stopping-place; but the Protestant 
pastor was absent, so that I found the best occupation pos- 
sible to me during a very hasty visit to be the study of the 
beautiful and ancient little city, and especially of its royal 
chateau loaded (for one cannot say enriched) with the tragic 
associations which gather about the names of the Guises, the 
Valois, and the Medicis. Then, passing Amboise, the scene of 
Catherine’s bloody revenge on the first Huguenots who dared 
to resist her power, I came to Tours, and remained there for 
the first Lord’s day out of Paris. Before the last war there 
were many English residents at Tours—some say as many as 
2,000—but the war scattered them, and they have never re- 
turned ; there are probably not a hundred there at present. 
though there is still an English chaplaincy served by a rich 
English clergyman who has an estate in the neighbourhood. 
Here, as at Blois, the pastor of the French Reformed Church 
was travelling abroad, and if I were to generalize as hastily 
as some French people whom I heard of, who concluded from 
two examples that all Englishmen were very tall and dark, I 
should offer some reflections on the non-residence of the 
French Protestant clergy. These two cases, however, though 
they came together, were the only ones which I can remember 
in which I failed to find the clergy at their posts—a fact 
which may be referred at once to their faithfulness and to 
their poverty. 

The ‘‘temple” at Tours is used for Church of England 
service in the morning, and for that of the Eglise Reformée 
in the afternoon. It belongs to the latter Church, and a 
Sabbath-school is also carried on in it, the number of children, 
about eighty, being large for a school in France. About fifty 
people attended the English service, and about twice that 
number (of whom some were certainly English) the French. 
The latter was conducted by a very young man, from whom 
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one naturally expected the immature utterance of a student. 
Instead of this we had an evangelical oration full of truth 
and passion, and delivered with much freedom of speech and 
gesture. This was but one case of several which led me to 
to conclude that the French are more gifted with natural 
eloquence than our own countrymen. Once or twice in Mr. 
McAll’s meetings I was surprised by the force and beauty of 
addresses which could not have been prepared beforehand. 

Continuing my course along the Loire, I made a brief halt 
at Saumur, the grey citadel of which recalls to mind the long 
and beneficent government of Duplessis Mornay, one of the 
grandest and purest figures in Huguenot history. Here the 
Protestant pastor, a simple and earnest man, told me of 
the general feeling of the people as remarkably favourable 
to Protestantism. He himself had lately been elected on the 
governing board of the town’s hospital (and, I think, at the 
head of the poll), while the leading curé of the town had been 
rejected. The latter at once cried out against the injustice 
of a Protestant supplanting such a priest as himself in the 
management of a Catholic institution. Hereupon the pastor 
examined the archives of the town, and discovered two edicts 
of the “Grand Monarque,”’ by which all the public goods of 
the Protestants in Saumur had been confiscated and bestowed 
upon the said hospital. Instead of being angry at this dis- 
covery the people applauded the pastor, and exclaimed with 
satisfaction that the town’s hospital was by its endowments a 
Protestant institution. Such honesty and independence must 
mean a good opportunity for the gospel. 

Angers did not show me much; but I learnt that the Free 
Church minister there, whom I was unable to see, had opened 
several meetings of the same kind as Mr. McAll’s, and was 
doing a good work, as I believe the pastor of the Eglise 
Reformée was likewise ; for although my interview with him 
was short and interrupted, it was impossible not to recognize 
in him a highly intelligent and vigorous man of evangelical 
sympathies. 

I was told, and my own observation confirmed the state- 
ment, that all the pastors of the Established Protestant 
Church along the Loire were evangelical in their belief. This 
points to the more general fact, which is perhaps little recog- 
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nized in England, that the great majority of the pastors of 
that Church throughout France are of the same character. 
Their Church is often spoken of as half or more than half 
rationalistic. This is incorrect and unjust. There are not 
a few Rationalists among them, and in some places—for 
example, Nimes, whose history would lead us to look for 
better things,—they are actually a majority; but such cases 
are quite exceptional, and the tendency of all the character. 
istic thought and action of the Church to-day is to separate 
the parties more widely, and to make it evident that there 
is no home for rationalism in the Presbyterian Church of 
France. 

At Nantes, the centre of one of the most Romish districts 
of France, Protestantism is lively and aggressive. The senior 
pastor seemed a man full of power and purpose, knowing 
nothing of discouragement, but gaining some ground for the 
gospel continually. He was greatly concerned about a mission 
work at the port of St. Nazaire, forty miles from Nantes, 
where seamen of many nations, but especially Englishmen, 
would be cared for by a Protestant ministry. Money was 
greatly wanted for the new chapel or Bethel, a cause which 
may be left to speak for itself to Christian Englishmen. He 
had some interesting statistics of colportage work, especially 
by an ex-priest, conveying the impression that no method 
of evangelization will produce in France larger results in 
proportion to the outlay. His experience at funerals was 
especially interesting. On these occasions large numbers of 
persons assemble who would never enter a Protestant temple. 
The gospel is preached, and as the result some are added 
every year to the Protestant community. Elsewhere I heard 
the same testimony with regard to the opportunity, but not 
with regard to results, of which there seemed to be little 
evidence even when the preaching was exceptionally able and 
earnest. 

It was with much interest that I anticipated the end of my 
next journey, for it took me to La Rochelle, the “ proud city of 
the waters,” whose story is the most chivalrous in the annals 
of French Protestantism, and whose grey walls looked down 
upon and protected the noblest leaders of the Huguenots in 
some of the darkest days of their history, while it served as a 
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magnet to draw together fresh armies able to intimidate the 
Valois kings immediately after crushing and apparent irre- 
mediable defeats. But we cannot linger over the story of the 
Huguenot capital. It remains to-day a quaint old city with 
some resemblance to Chester, but to no other town in England, 
and still worthy in appearance of Jean D’Albret and Coligny, 
or of the stern soldiers and Puritan preachers who defended 
it in the last unavailing struggle with the might of Richelieu. 

Here I was introduced by M. Louis Meyer, an earnest old 
layman, whose shipping business had gpined for him an 
English tongue, into what could hardly be distinguished from 
an English family circle. Many will understand this when I 
say that the lady of the house was a Monod, whose mother 
was English, and that her brother, Professor Jean Monod, of 
Montauban, was of the circle. Her husband, too—Pastor 
Good—bore an unmistakeably English name, though a 
Frenchman. Here again is evangelical work done by the 
Eglise Reformée, while outside of the conventional lines a 
great deal of earnest and fruitful activity is maintained in 
connection with the McAll mission, of which the local superin- 
tendent, the Rey. Henri Gayat, lives at Rochfort, dividing his 
services between the two towns, while helpers, clerical and 
lay, stationary and itinerant, are more than usually abundant; 
s0 that this district is far from being one of the unreaped 
fields of France, and helpers from outside would do well to 
pass it by for some of the great neglected towns, like Limoges, 
which I soon was able to contrast with it. 

After calling on M. Gayat at Rochfort, and passing by 
Saintes—where an earnest pastor and Mr. McAll’s agent work 
heartily together, spending their strength better than in the 
old-fashioned way of Cardinal De Guise, who died here of 
exhaustion from fighting too hard with carnal weapons—I 
made a halt at Cognac, and failing to find Mr. McAll’s evan- 
gelist, who conducts the mission both at Saintes and Cognac, 
I introduced myself informally to the pastor of the Eglise 
Reformée and was very warmly received. This good man, 
evidently evangelical, cultured, and fervent, doing good work 
in out-stations as well as at home, bewailed the apathy of the 
nominal Protestants, and said that conversions were extremely 
tare and progress almost imperceptible. From many testi- 
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monies it is evident that converting influences are not less 
needed within the pale of the ‘‘ Reformed” Church than 
without. 

Leaving the town of Francis I., with its houses blackened 
by brandy more than by age, I spent a night in the beautiful 
city of Angouléme, the scene of Calvin’s earlier literarylabours, 
and another in Limoges, before turning northward towards 
Sancerre. Limoges has 60,000 inhabitants and but one 
Protestant church, with a congregation of thirty persons and 
a Sunday-school of twelve children. I need not say a McAll 
mission is urgently needed, but it is important to add that I 
know at least one earnest and capable Protestant layman who 
resides there, and who would gladly render it assistance. Mr, 
McAll, however, has not funds sufficient for the work already 
in hand. But if the unanimous testimony of all French 
pastors and laymen with whom I could speak on the subject 
in a six weeks’ journey is sufficient to establish the fact that 
the McAll work is just the thing for the masses of their 
countrymen, I can offer this evidence to those who wish to 


further the evangelization of France; and to those who prefer 
to take an interest in some particular opening I would say, 
you can hardly do better than find Mr. McAll the means to 
establish his mission in Limoges. J. F. B. TINLING. 


THE TIMES OF JOHN DE WYCLIFFE. 


Ir is one of the commonest of historic fallacies that the English 
Reformation began in the sixteenth century, and that Henry 
VIII., influenced primarily by his love for Anne Boleyn, but 
also, as the conflict proceeded, by his autocratic temper, by 
his resentment of the arrogance as well as of the vacillation 
of Rome, and last, but certainly not least, by his desire for 
the plunder of the clergy, was its author. It would be more 
true to say that Henry was the most formidable enemy English 
Protestantism ever had, and that his interposition, instead of 
promoting the cause of real reform, served rather to divert the 
stream of ecclesiastical opinion, which had been slowly 
deepening and widening, into an entirely new channel. The 
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term Reformation itself requires to be defined. It has one 
meaning to those who regard it from a distinctly clerical 
standpoint, and another to those who have decided Protestant 
convictions. An able representative of the former view, Mr. 
Blunt, the High Church historian of the Reformation, marks 
out with great care the distinction between the ‘‘ conservative 
and constitutional principles” —as he regards them—on which 
the Reformation of the Church of England was conducted, and 
the ‘ sectarian spirit ’’ which influenced a large class, whom 
he describes as “‘men who knew very little of history or 
theology, who lived in a narrow circle of present interests, 
who were not scrupulous as to national or individual honour, 
who had strong hankerings after novelties, and who, above 
all, were saturated with self-confidence.” The class thus 
offensive to the cleric mind, and in the portraiture of which 
neither the “big brush” nor the dark colouring has been spared, 
were the true Reformers. If their opponents, under the 
guidance of Henry and Thomas Cromwell, acted on ‘“ con- 
servative and constitutional principles,” all we can say is that 
it was not left for the nineteenth century to show that even 
conservative principles may be held in unrighteousness, and 
that in the Church as well as in the State they may be 
nothing more than a convenient mask, under which is hidden 
a fiery passion which will not scruple at the most revolutionary 
methods in order to effect its designs. 

The ‘‘ Reformation ’—understanding by that the ‘‘ conser- 
vative and constitutional” change of which Mr. Blunt speaks— 
was the one great revolution in our history which was accom- 
plished in violation of all English habit and tradition by pre- 
mature and violent action, and not by that growth of opinion 
which, though the process be slower, achieves a more complete 
and permanent result. The seeds of ecclesiastical freedom and 
spiritual as distinguished from outward and ceremonial religion 
had, indeed, been scattered, and had been germinating for 
centuries. If they had been left alone and permitted to ripen 
in due time, there would have been a rich ingathering, for 
England supplied a soil in which the plant of the reformed 
religion might have been expected to attain the fullest and 
strongest growth. On the contrary, in the opinion of Guizot 
(an outsider of singularly calm and impartial temper), there is 
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no country in which the Reformation, so far as the Established 
Church of the nation is concerned, was left so incomplete, 
The reason is that Henry did by his own prerogative what 
ought to have been left to more spiritual agencies to accom- 
plish. An arbitrary king, a subservient Parliament, and an 
aspiring plutocracy, dependent largely on the sovereign’s 
favour, overbore a weak and panic-stricken clergy, and did a 
work which ought to have been brought about by the quiet 
and gradual change of opinion and feeling due to the teaching 
of the apostles of the truth. 

On these, however, the exponent of our modern Anglicanism 
throws only contempt. The Conservative party, with whom he 
sympathizes, were desirous above all things “‘ that the Catholic 
faith should be still held in England.” They desired to re- 
tain their place in ‘“‘the one body of Christ,” and to claim 
union with Rome, however Rome might repudiate them. 
There had been a time when, as Dean Church puts it, ‘no one 
imagined Christianity without Christendom, and Christendom 
without a Pope.” The Conservatives would have got rid of 
the latter while retaining the former principle. The more 
thoroughgoing Reformers early began to perceive that the 
two stood or fell together. To this hour the clerical party are 
engaged in the same hopeless endeavour to get rid of the 
authority of the Pope, and yet retain that of the “ Holy 
Catholic Church.” It is a feat which is impossible to a 
logician, though it may seem easy to a clerical dreamer like 
the Bishop of Lincoln. It is impossible for the obvious reason 
that the “‘ Holy Catholic Church” would certainly declare in 
favour of the Pope. No doubt this might be remedied by setting 
up a new standard for the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church,” but as this 
would be accepted by none outside the narrow circle of those 
who desire to usurp this Catholic authority for themselves, it 
would be of no practical advantage. Neither logic nor the want 
of logic, however, greatly troubles men who think that their 
theory ought to be accepted because it has the sanction of their 
Church. Rome condemns them on precisely the same grounds 
on which they condemn Protestants; but they maintain their 
own exclusive judgment in happy unconsciousness of its incon- 
sistencies and anomalies. The following brief outline of the 
leading features of our ecclesiastical story is given by the 
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author already quoted. Speaking of the true Protestants of 
our country, he says: 


These men laid the foundation of that sectarian spirit which has been 
known for three centuries by the names of Protestantism, Puritanism, 
Nonconformity, and Dissent; and which is in reality as strongly antago- 
nistic to the fundamental principles of the Church of England as to those 
of the Church of Rome. English Protestants generally trace up their 
origin to Wycliffe and the Lollards, and those who overlook the orderly 
character of the Church of England Reformation identify the two move- 
ments, and consider Wycliffe as the father of both. But, as it is remarked 
by Archdeacon Hardwick, ‘the rise and progress and the final triumphs 
of the English Reformation were not sensibly affected by his principles.” 
The influence of Wycliffe passed away, indeed, at his death, so far as it was 
an influence for good. His followers were unworthy to be called religious 
reformers, the opposition to the Church being only part of that opposition 
which they offered to established order in general. But the spirit which 
had arisen among Wycliffe’s followers was never laid ; and when the bright 
light of a true Reformation began to dawn, it was at once obscured by 
the clouds of sectarianism which were already floating in its pathway.— 
Blunt's “ Reformation in the Church of England,’ i. pp. 523, 524. 


It is fortunate when antagonists can find some common 
points of agreement, and there are some here. We fully accept 


Mr. Blunt’s teaching as to the wide difference between the 
Protestant Reformation and the Reformation in the Church 
of England. Which is the true one—that is, whether the 
latter be a Conservative counter-movement which prevented 
the full development of sound principle, both in the Church 
and the nation, or the former a wild revolution, which un- 
settled everything, and wrought more evil and confusion than 
good—is of course matter of controversy between us. But as 
to the irreconcilable antagonism between the two, we are 
perfectly agreed, as we are agreed also about the relation to 
Wycliffe and other reformers to both. These were the anti- 
Church party—that is, the party who held that there might 
be a Christianity without a Christendom, understanding by 
Christendom a highly organized and exclusive ‘‘ Catholic 
Church.” To them the true Reformation is to be traced, and 
in relation to it we may retort the words of Mr. Blunt in the 
closing sentence of the above paragraph, and say that ‘“‘ when 
its light began to dawn it was at once obscured by the clouds 
of a selfish Erastianism which were already floating in its 
pathway.” 
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The success of Henry’s Erastianism, indeed, would not 
have been so conspicuous but for the work done by the very 
class who are held up to hatred and scorn as “ harsh, ungentle 
persons ; disloyal to all that Englishmen loved and venerated ; 
contentious to the last degree; partizans in religion; giving 
evidence of little practical holiness.” They were the pioneers 
who at great labour and risk prepared the clearings in 
which Erastianism afterwards found such pleasant settle. 
ments. Wycliffe, the Lollards, and after them those few 
earnest Protestants of the Tudor times, rendered the separa- 
tion from Rome possible. Of the strong hold which the old 
Church had upon the people sufficient proof is furnished by 
the revolts against the new order of things which broke out 
from time to time, and, in truth, the weakness of the Anglican 
Church was due to the lack of full popular sympathy. But 
any element of this kind which existed was due to the “ anti- 
Church party.”’ They had done much to prepare the nation 
for revolt from Rome, and had they been left to teach and 
to circulate the Scriptures unchecked these intellectual and 
spiritual influences would have led the nation into a truer 
Protestantism. But Erastianism came in to arrest their work. 
A Reformation was effected, but it was not such a Reforma- 
tion as Wycliffe dimly saw from afar, and as Latimer and 
Tyndale laboured to accomplish. Mr. Blunt is quite right in 
refusing to connect the great Reformer with Anglicanism, and 
he is equally right in treating ‘Protestantism, Puritanism, 
Nonconformity, and Dissent” as only different phases of the 
one great movement, and exhibiting Wycliffe as its author. 
That it pleases him to describe it as ‘‘ sectarianism ” need not 
at all discompose or ruffle us. It is simply one of the inevit- 
able incidents in the struggle against authority. Authority is 
always insolent, and as its insolence is congenital, is therefore 
incurable ; but so long as it can do nothing more than rail 
need not be regarded with any grave anxiety. It is a small 
matter, after all, that we should be judged of man’s judgment. 
The only point about which we need be concerned is whether 
we have the witness of the truth and the approval of the 
Master. Ifwe have not them, we are open to even severer 
reproach ; if we have, then we are consoled under the odium 
by the reflection that the Church of Christ itself was once 
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branded as the sect, of the Nazarenes by those who in their 
days assumed to be the true Church of God, and to speak with 
the voice of Divine authority. It is at least a satisfaction 
tous that as the leader of this ‘‘ sectarianism ” in our own 
country we have one of its most distinguished sons, the 
illustrious Reformer of Lutterworth. 


The age in which Wycliffe lived was a critical one in the his- 
tory both of the Romish Church and the English State, and we 
must have some idea of the conditions if we are to understand 
the man or his work. Every man owes much to his age, anda 
great leader such as the Reformer was leaves the impress of his 
influence upon his age. A very different century would that 
fourteenth have been had he not lived, and yet his influence 
could not have been so decided but for the character of the 
times and his surroundings. The exile at Avignon had, for 
example, materially altered the relations between England 
and the Papacy. Hitherto the Popes had been independent 
potentates, and had played a part of considerable import- 
ance in the politics of Europe, but now they became prac- 
tically dependent upon France; and the successors of the 
proud priest who had summoned the great Emperor of Ger- 
many to Canossa and kept him waiting there a suppliant for 
his absolution were now compelled to do the will of the 
monarch in whose realm they had found protection. They 
had left Italy to escape the turbulent spirit of the Roman de- 
mocracy, and thus had brought themselves under the control 
of the French kings, becoming mere tools in the hands of 
these intriguing princes, and of course incurring the enmity 
of all who were opposed to their restless ambition. Mr. Green, 
whose death is a loss to English literature and history which 
itis not possible as yet fully to estimate, thus describes the 
effect of the change in the residence of the Popes : 


The hold of Rome on the loyalty of England was sensibly weakening. 
Their transfer from the Eternal City to Avignon robbed the Popes of half 
the awe which they had inspired among Englishmen. Not only did it 
bring them nearer and more into the ligkt of common day, but it dwarfed 
them into mere agents of French policy. The old bitterness at their 
exactions was revived by the greed to which they were driven through 
their costly efforts to impose a French and Papal Emperor on Germany, 
as well as to secure themselves in their new capitol on the Rhone. 
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The mighty building, half fortress, half palace, which still awes the 
traveller at Avignon has played its part in our history. Its erection was 
to the rise of Lollardry what the erection of St. Peter’s was to the rise of 
Lutheranism. Its massive walls, its stately chapel, its chambers glowing 
with the frescoes of Simone Memmi, the garden, which covered its 
roof with a strange verdure, called year by year for fresh supplies of gold, 
and for this, as for the wider and costlier schemes of Papal policy, gold 
could only be had by pressing harder and harder on the worst claims of 
the Papal Court by demands of first-fruits and annates from rectory and 
bishopric, by pretensions to the right of bestowing all benefiees which were 
in ecclesiastical patronage, and by the sale of these presentations, by the 
direct taxation of the clergy, by the intrusion of foreign priests into 
English livings, by opening a mart for the disposal of pardons, dispensa- 
tions, and indulgences, and by encouraging appeals from every ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction to the Papal Court.—Green’s History of England, 
vol. i. p. 407. 

This vivid picture enables us to understand the close con- 
nection of events which apparently are sufficiently remote 
from each other. We see how the irritation of perpetual 
demands upon Church people, who are still sufficiently keen 
in their feelings relative to unfair exactions, begat a discontent 
with the Pope and his Cardinals; and yet how the pressure 
of their own necessities compelled the demands. The Church 
which ought to have been an instrument of blessing had 
become a curse to the nation. Frequent interregnums both 
in bishopric and rectory, bitter conflicts between rival 
claimants, heavy contributions for Avignon, all meant more 
or less suffering for the people, and especially for those who 
attached the highest value to the offices of the Church. Rome 
reaped as she had sown. The real needs of the Christendom 
of which the Pope was the head had been thrust aside in 
the eager pursuit sometimes of esthetic beauty, at others 
of mere sensual enjoyment passing even into gross vice, 
always of a grasping ambition which knew no scruple and 
respected no rights, was dead to every noble sentiment, and 
heedless of every law human or Divine. Hence perpetual 
embarrassment and difficulty, followed by encroachments 
on the rights of people, and exhausting demands on their 
resources which provoked a feeling of mingled bitterness and 
contempt. The palace of Avignon must be adorned, and the 
selfish power of French kings must be encouraged, though 
religion were scandalized by the infamous traffic in benefices, 
though its most sacred truths were degraded, and its most 
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powerful restraints relaxed by the sale of indulgences, though 
nations were goaded into fierce hate or nurtured in a scoffing 
blasphemy and undisguised contempt for all that the Church 
should have taught them to venerate. The wind was sown, 
and the whirlwind had to be reaped. 

It was into a nation disposed, perhaps, beyond all others 
to indulge this anti-sacerdotal sentiment that John Wycliffe 
was born in 1320. The reign of the feeble King Edward II. 
was then waning to its close amid all kinds of intrigue and 
civil strife. Amid the excitement and agitation which mark 
such periods of history he grew up a sturdy son of an 
honourable Yorkshire family. During the first twenty years 
of his life the entire aspect of public affairs had been 
changed. The able and gallant Edward III. had succeeded 
his unhappy father, and had breathed a new spirit into the 
policy of the nation—had, indeed, done much towards altering 
its position. The early part of his reign is one of the 
critical periods in our history, one of the times in which the 
nation made a marked advance. It was the era of the great 
French conquests on the one side and of the beginnings of 
our literature on the other; an age of chivalrous achieve- 
ment and yet of popular discontent; of the battles of Crecy 
and Poictiers and also of the peasant revolt at home; of bril- 
liant victories but also of terrible suffering ; of the peace of 
Bretigny, which was the crown of Edward’s success, and of 
the Black Death, which for many a long year left the trace 
of its bitter sorrow on the memory and heart of the people. 
It was an age of great Englishmen—of the Black Prince and 
John of Gaunt, of Chaucer and of Wycliffe himself. At such 
a time there is naturally much of intellectual excitement and 
agitation, and in the midst of it Wycliffe was quietly training 
in the long years which elapsed from his entering Oxford 
until his appearance on the stage of public life. 

The Papacy, into conflict with which Wycliffe was about to 
enter, was rapidly sinking to its lowest ebb of degradation 
and feebleness. Its history for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries is, for the most part, little else than a bitter satire 
on the pretensions it urged and the humble deference claimed. 
Men were raised to the throne who had not a solitary title to 
the veneration or obedience of their fellow-men, alike without 
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intellectual distinction or moral grandeur, nobility of soul, or 
sometimes even purity of character. All kinds of discreditable 
intrigues were carried on in the elections of the Popes, and 
those who were elected to the office continually proved them- 
selves lacking in any sense of its responsibility, and utterly 
shameless in the prostitution of its powers. The nepotism of 
its successive rulers was at once the scandal and disgrace 
of Christendom. The one aim of successive heads of the 
Church was simply to enrich their own relatives, !whose 
ambitions disturbed every little court of Italy, and whose 
intrigues and brawls were the occasion of continued turmoil 
in Rome itself. The one man who, beyond all others, ought, 
ex hypothesi, to have commanded most of the reverential 
homage of all Christendom, because it was to be assumed 
that he who was the depositary of the Divine wisdom, as 
the chief interpreter of the Divine will, must live most con- 
stantly in the Divine fellowship, degraded himself and his 
office in the eye of the whole world by the unblushing 
selfishness which regulated his policy. Popes who fulminated 
anathemas against one another, who showed themselves 
proficients in the falsehood of diplomacy and the cruelty of 
war, who in all the conduct of affairs proved themselves “of 
the earth, earthy ”’—unless, indeed, they gave good reason 
to believe that they were of the devil, devilish—claimed to 
be vicegerents of Christ. It was certainly not surprising if 
the world was prepared to listen to any teacher who challenged 
their claims, and proclaimed a rebellion against that 
authority. 

The story of those times is pregnant with lessons of in- 
struction for the present. We have recently been told that 
“the claims and power of the priesthood appear to be in- 
volved in the very conception of a Church, as a Church is 
involved in that of a living and ruling God.” That is curious 
as a thesis for a philosophical discourse. It may afford a 
topic of subtle and suggestive discussion. But when it is 
taken out of the region of pure speculation and confronted 
with facts, it wears a very different aspect. What it means 
is that our faith in God involves faith in the claim of the 
Church of Rome to be the one interpreter of God’s will on 
earth. The mere suggestion of such a prerogative causes me 
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to inquire as to those by whom it has been assumed, and the 
result is not satisfactory. Is it gravely argued that I must 
renounce my belief in God unless I am prepared to acknow- 
ledge the Popes who, during the period before us, were playing 
such fantastic tricks in the face of high heaven? The attempt 
to create such a dilemma seems hardly serious. It is an 
admirable exhibition of dialectic skill, but it can be nothing 
more. The eccentricities and crimes of these men shook a 
faith which had never before been disturbed, and they, if 
they stood alone, would be sufficient to prevent its re-establish- 
ment. It would be as easy to believe that the sun rises at 
midnight, or that the rivers flow from the sea, as to admit 
that men of the character which I have indicated were the 
true interpreters of the mind and will of God. 


YARFIELD MEMORIES; 


OR, STORIES OF CHURCH LIFE, 
No. 2.—ROSE AND RODERICK. 


“Waar a blessing this bazaar is over! I have thought of 
nothing else for a month. I am weary—weary of dolls, anti- 
macassars, slippers, and pincushions ; and I shall hardly work 
for another bazaar as long as I live.” 

Thus spoke Rose Howard to her friend, Sarah Carter. 

“Nor will I—at least till the neat,” replied her friend. 
“T remember saying so last time, I confess. People always 
say so. But this has been such a success, and you, dear 
Rose, deserve much of its glory.” 

* At least the unkind folks who blamed us for starting what 
they maliciously called a ‘ vanity fair,’ and who predicted loss 
of spirituality to our dear church, lack of contributions and of 
purchasers, as well as no end of foolish flirtations and broken 
hearts, will be silenced by the result.” 

“T don’t know that,” rejoined,Sarah. ‘‘Grumbling is an 
incurable disease, specially in our English climate. There 
should be hospitals for its victims. The objectors will say 
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that the money could have been raised by subscriptions, 
without all this show, expense, and toil.” 

‘‘ Why were not their subscriptions forthcoming before. 
hand? I had been collecting for weeks ; but people left me 
outside on the mat, and sent back my book by the servant, 
with a message of ‘too many calls.’ Old Mr. F. received me 
in his handsome library, and, after a long conversation, he 
excused himself—he did, indeed —on the ground that his 
income-tax was doubled this year, so that he could give 
nothing at present. I was trying to say that probably his 
income too was doubled, which is the fact ; but, as if fearing 
this retort, he bowed me out with bare politeness.” 

“Well done, old Mr. F. Ah! Mere collecting-books would 
never have raised the money. But the objectors may say that 
you sold many things too cheap, and that you have much dead 
stock left over.” 

“We will find a good use for it in time,” said Rose. 

‘“‘ But as to flirtations and heartaches ?”’ significantly asked 
Sarah, while Rose blushed with evident uneasiness at this part 
of the inquiry. 

“*T don’t see,” answered Rose, looking down, ‘‘ that persons 
could point to any incorrect or improper 

** Of course not; and if your attractions cut us all out, that’s 
only an old story. And if the young men gazed at you, and 
followed you, and obeyed your lightest signal, that was but 
natural, and quite common where you appear. All was quite 
natural, save that my poor brother Roderick, usually your 
most devoted servant, and certainly your early playmate and 
true friend, scarcely came near you—and, indeed, was very 
little seen in the bazaar, and then seemed vexed.” 

Poor Kose showed some disposition to break down under 
this severe attack, but, speedily rallying and lifting her head, 
she replied, ‘‘ Was I not bound to be generally agreeable for 
the sake of the bazaar? If I had sulked too, what would 
have been the effect ?” 

*‘No doubt you were generally and deliciously agreeable, 
and with the happiest effect. But I thought you liked Roderick 
best.” 

“So I do like Roderick ; perhaps, indeed, no one better,” 
sighed Rose ; “ but you know why I must not encourage him 
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at present. He wanted me to let him work exclusively for 
my stall, and because I hesitated he was angry.” 

“Dear Rose, we must not disagree. Forgive me. But I 
fear my Roderick will be a wreck, and will be maddened against 
all religion, if you treat him so decidedly.” 

“God forbid!” said Rose, as a pallid hue fell on her pre- 
viously glowing face. “ Yet to me the Master’s will is im- 
perative. The consequences are under His direction. Till 
Roderick becomes His servant, I cannot accept him. And if 
he could be maddened against all religion by such a cause, I 
fear his piety cannot be very deeply seated.” 

Here Sarah interposed. ‘‘ How do you know that he is not 
the Lord’s servant? Are you his judge ?”’ 

“Nay, dearest ; there is, however, one simple test, which, 
alas! he avoids. ‘If ye love Me, keep My commandments.’ 
I would perhaps yield to feeling too willingly, but I must 
watch over my own conscientiousness and his also.” 

“Alas, Rose! the conscientiousness of two high-minded 
souls threatens to become a Gordian knot. I would I could 
loosen or cut it for you.” 

“There is One whose intervention we must ask. His way 
is ever best, and His will ever comes about at last.”’ 

The two friends parted, with no abatement of affection, 
though evidently a serious difficulty lay between them. 

Sarah returned to her father’s house. He was a lawyer of 
good position in Yarfield, and a valued member of the con- 
gregation there. His wife had been some years dead. His 
spirited daughter was a member of the church, and had held 
her ground with some difficulty, because both her father and 
her brother (who, with excellent prospects, was just enter- 
ing his father’s business as partner) were no more than 
hearers and worshippers. Old-fashioned methods of admis- 
sion into communion, and an unhappy shrinking from public 
profession, had repelled the father in earlier life from the 
church. The son followed his father’s example in this 
respect. Yet he was a good fellow, and supported his sister 
in the Sunday-school and in other good works, and he was 
generally beloved by the congregation for his geniality and 
good disposition. 

Sarah found her brother waiting to ride with her on horse- 
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back, and her pretty chestnut was impatiently pawing and 
snorting beside his iron grey. The brother and sister were 
soon mounted, and rapidly swept out of the town into the 
open country. It was not till they paused to walk up a 
lengthened hill that anything like conversation arose. Then 
Roderick quickly asked : 

“Have you been closeted with the fairest and most mys. 
terious of Roses, sister mine?” 

“Yes, brother, I have; and I believe, Roderick, she loves 
you truly; but you know the obstacle, and you will not 
remove it.’’ 

‘*T swear,” he replied, with agitation, which made his 
horse caper and dance; “I swear, that I will never make 
religion a stepping-stone to interest. Her requirements 
render impossible the very step she expects. I am no 
hypocrite, however poor a Christian I may be.” 

** And so you will both go on—alas! Rose is supported by 
deep conviction, and by the sanction of most of our friends, 
and you will sacrifice church-fellowship and love together. 
Are you not a Christian? Why object to confess Christ? 
Why lose Rose for a mere scruple ?” 

“If it must be, it must. It is a sore grief. She is a 
precious prize. I will see her again and offer all I can; but 
if——” 

At this point they galloped up the rest of the hill, and 
paused at the summit to scan the familiar view of wooded 
ridges and green valleys, winding stream and Yarfield town, 
with its stone bridge, its ivy-towered church, its market, and 
scattered houses, and, near the centre, the gable of the old 
meeting-house. 

Here they were delighted by the appearance of the Thorn- 
tons, in their pony-chaise. The two parties stopped to con- 
verse, and the iron grey and chestnut seemed quite friendly 
with the cream-white pony. After cordial salutations, the 
bazaar was alluded to, and Mr. Thornton spoke of the happy 
manner in which all parties had laboured together, and 
how, of late, every murmur seemed hushed, in one common 
sympathy and good-will. All agreed before parting that a 
very agreeable social impression had been left by the bazaar, 
and that the Church was never in a more united and promising 
condition. 
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Mr. Thornton then observed to his wife, ‘‘ Two fine young 
people. How is it that young Mr. Roderick, though a teacher 
in the Sunday-school, is not a communicant with us? Nor is 
his father, the lawyer, though so steady a worshipper. What 
keeps many men of position outside our churches? Oh 
that they could be persuaded to set a better example, and not 
to leave their ladies to bear the brunt alone!” 

His wife replied, “I fear it is their very position—the 
pride of life—which their religious convictions are not strong 
enough to subdue. The churches have removed many 
hindrances, and made the way to fellowship easier. But it 
really wants a greater thoroughness of pious impulse. In 
Roderick’s case I suspect another additional difficulty.” 

“My wise counsellor, what is that? Miss Rose Howard, 
whom he is reputed to affect, is a member with us.” 

“True, and that is the obstacle. She is in earnest, and 
will not marry a man undecided for Christ, or who has made 
no open profession.” 

“She is right. Many are content with promises which 
vanish after marriage.”’ 

“But then, a high-spirited ‘youth feels as if he were under 
compulsion, and as if he would be regarded as insincere, 
when his motive was known. The warmth of his love makes 
him suspect his own sincerity. It is a very awkward tangle 
of feelings.”’ 

“Only to be disentangled by conscious singleness of eye, 
and by entire consecration to the Divine Master, which prob- 
ably in him is not yet complete. I fear he may have to go 
through temptation and sorrow before that comes to him.” 

Not long after this conversation, Rose’s mother, Mrs. Howard, 
was reclining near the fire in her comfortable parlour, await- 
ing anxiously her daughter’s return from an unexpectedly 
long call. Getting fidgety, she summoned her old servant, 
and bade her look out at the window and tell her if she could 
see her “‘ sweet pretty Rose coming.” 

The old domestic did as she was bid, and presently she 
cried out, ‘‘ Bless us! here she do come. But, Heaven help 
us, she is being carried in his arms!” 

What the servant saw really was Roderick Carter approach- 
ing with Rose’s favourite dog, Phillis, tenderly borne in his 
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arms. He had found the poor animal, kicked by the butcher's 
horse, and all but crushed under his cartwheel. 

“Like his impudence. Young upstart!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Howard. 

‘* You'll soon see for yourself, mistress, for he is a-bringing 
of her in here. Can’t you hear her even now a-barking.” 

“Barking! Stupid woman! But, true enough, here they 
come. Oh, my darling, come to thy mother——. Ha! 
what’s this ? Why, Phillis! And you, Mr. Roderick! Oh, 
expected—where is my daughter Rose? Molly said as how 
you were carrying her home, and to be sure it’s only her dog, 
What a joke. Poor Phillis! Is she hurt? You are that 
kind, Mr. Carter, and Rose will thank you her own self.” 

Roderick bowed, and laid down his burden on the rug before 
the fire. Then he. said, ‘‘ Miss Rose’s thanks will be a rich 
reward indeed. Where is she?” 

“Oh, she’ll be home a’most directly. Sit down; but I 
was shocked to think of your carrying her, Mr. Carter, in your 
very arms.” 

‘“Why, ma’am, if she had been hurt, I would gladly. I 
need not tell you there is no one I care for so much.” 

‘Ah! but you must give her up, though I own I am sorry 
for it. But you know you are not a church member. Ou 
old minister used to lecture us all on ‘be not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers.’ And the child will die 
sooner than do that, Mr. Carter.” 

‘But you know, ma’am, I am far from an unbeliever, and 
I have loved Rose from our childhood, with your sanction and 
her father’s.” 

*‘Ah! but you are not a member with us, you know, as 
every believer ought to be. Now, if you could become a 
member things would be so different. You would be like 
Sam Colls, for instance; he isa member. We should all be 
so glad to draw you in. Without that Rose would sooner 
lie in her coffin—I’ll answer for her—than be a married 
bride. It would be denying her Lord.” 

Many things in this address angered Roderick, and espe 
cially the untoward mention of Colls, his rival. Therefore 
he answered hotly: 

**And I would sooner lie in my coffin, Mrs. Carter, than 
join Christ’s church to win any Rose on earth.” 
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“Oh! as to that——” then breaking off she added, ‘‘ But 
here is Rose! Oh, my child, how long you have been! I 
have been so terribly nervous ; and here is your poor Phillis, 
who has been ridden over by the butcher, and Mr. Roderick 
here brought her in; and I was just telling him that until 
he was a written and reckoned member on our Church 
roll——"" 

But Rose was kneeling by her favourite, to discover if she 
was seriously injured, and making so pretty and uncon- 
scious a picture that the rest stood silently admiring. 

The mother and her attendant presently withdrew to the 
kitchen, to Roderick’s immense relief. 

Rose offered her warm thanks to him for his kindness to 
her favourite. 

“Dearest Rose,’’ said Roderick, softly, ‘‘this is a very small 
thing. What would I not do for you, if you permit ?” 

Rose, anxious to use so favourable an occasion for her 
more serious purpose, turned the conversation. 

“Oh, Roderick, my early friend! How nice you can be! 
how easily you lift an obstacle out of the way! how often you 
have been thus my helper! I fear I should follow you to 
evil as well as to good if I gave way. Oh! can you not 
give all your friends satisfaction as to your Christian faith ? 
Then,” she added, with an imploring look, ‘‘ all would be so 
diferent—so delightfully different.” 

Roderick drew near as if he would have embraced his 
lovely questioner, and looking on her intently, replied : 

“Oh, Rose, how gladly would I. I often feel so tempted. 
Indeed, I am not, I believe, essentially different in religious 
feeling from you and from my sister. But if, even to gain 
my first earthly prize, I took this step, I should suspect 
myself, and be justly suspected, of insincerity. Can you not 
feel that, my best friend ?”’ 

“T hardly see how such a mistake could occur.” 

“What!” Roderick exclaimed with energy. ‘‘ Do you not 
see that they would say, and with some right, ‘Ah! he 
only does it to win Rose. He is bidding high for a wedding. 
He would put on any coat, or name, or badge for her. It is 
not the religion he cares for. She is a fair excuse.’ Would 


you like me to expose you thus, or myself? Oh, Rose, think 
of it.” 
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Rose, much moved, answered, ‘Oh, if you did it at all, 
your friends would know it was done seriously, and with high 
honour, only for the Lord’s sake, and not at all for the 
approval of a poor little creature such as me. Though | 
should be ever so glad of your doing it’; and I hope you will.” 

‘Then, Rose,” said the young man, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion, ‘‘I am to have no hope but one which shuts 
the door. And you, though not meaning such a cruel thing, 
you bolt the door against me.” 

He spoke with desperate energy, but Rose, laying her hand 
on his arm, deprecatingly replied : 

**Nay, Roderick. How can you say so? I stand here, 
perhaps forgetting my maidenly reserve, to hold the door 
open to you, and to entreat you, for your own sake, and even 
for mine, to join us and make us happy. Now do think it 
over again. The thing I desire is a simple duty.” 

“Oh, Rose! I have thought and thought till I am half 
crazy; but if you still prescribe the thing, which if right in 
itself, seems impossible to me under present circumstances, 
the less I think of it the better. I must go right away from 
home, and see if I may, elsewhere, far away, recover freedom 
and composure. Farewell, Rose, who ought to be my Rose.” 

‘** You will not go away, Roderick, but remain and be wise. 
For your father’s sake, remain. But, wherever you are, my 
prayers will follow you, that you may see these matters in a 
different light: for think not that Rose can be happy while 
Roderick is in gloom. But Christ is first of all to me.” 

Roderick had advanced towards the speaker at first, but as 
she grew more earnest in what he regarded as futile en- 
treaties, he retired again impatiently. 

“Yet here I am, at this moment wholly yours; and you 
have but to say, what I think you feel. But you will not say 
it. SoImust go. Rose, farewell.” 

The scene was so highly strained that it was some relief 
perhaps to both parties to end it. 


as 
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CARLYLE AND EMERSON.* 


Mr. Norton has rendered a service of more than ordinary 
value to literature, and to interests which are of higher 
moment than even those of literature, by the publication of 
this correspondence between Carlyle and Emerson. Under 
any circumstances, a long series of letters in which such 
friends interchange their most secret thoughts on all kinds of 
questions would be a contribution to literature of more than 
common interest. It would not be easy to find two men who 
have exercised so wide and deep an influence on the thought of 
the two continents as these two men; and to be admitted to 
their close intercourse, to learn how they talked to each other 
as well as to the outside world ; to gather up their obiter dicta 
on questions of the time and questions for all times ; to see 
them in undress, and learn something of their daily life, so as 
to understand what manner of men they were, could never fail 
to give pleasure and profit. But just now we are prepared to 
give a special welcome to anything that would justify us in 
returning to something like our old estimate of Carlyle. 
There may be some who are rather glad that the old idolatry 
of the Chelsea sage has been followed by a violent reaction 
which has left him to be a sport for any third-class speaker 
who wants to “ paint a moral or adorn atale.” But this is a 
very unworthy sentiment ; and for ourselves, while we do not 
regret that the extravagance of admiration which had caused 
some to convert Carlyle into an oracle should have some 
corrective, we should have felt it a serious loss indeed had 
we been compelled to acquiesce in a condemning verdict 
upon the historian of the French Revolution, the lecturer on 
“Heroes and Hero-worship,” the author of ‘‘Sartor Resartus,” 
and a number of other books which have often irritated and 
provoked, but which never failed to stimulate and inspire us, 
and (what perhaps always gave him the strongest hold upon 
our sympathy and veneration) the restorer of the true idea of 
Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Norton has succeeded in these two 
Volumes in showing that there was a very different side to 


“The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834-1872, Two Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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Carlyle from that to which prominence has been given jp 
the ‘‘ Reminiscences.” What is more, any one going eyep 
to Froude’s volumes from this correspondence will be inclined 
to take a more kindly and charitable view of that which has 
most offended him before. We see here that if there was 
much that was acrid and unpleasant in the Carlyle of late 
days, there were many trying experiences in his earlier days, 
which not only helped to explain how the spirit had become 
thus soured, but may urge some plea in extenuation of it, 
It has long been well known that the great genius of Carlyle 
was not immediately recognized, and that it was only through 
many difficulties that his earlier books fought their way to 
the success and popularity they afterwards achieved. But of 
the severity of the struggle, and the real suffering which it 
entailed, of the long delay which hope had to endure, of the 
straitsto which thisman of great genius was frequently reduced, 
there has been a very faint idea compared with that which is 
given to us in the vivid and realistic pictures of this correspond- 
ence. Emerson early took upon himself the task of intro- 
ducing Carlyle’s books to the American people, and many of 
the letters relate to the work which he did in this capacity, 
and to the general statement of the business arrangements. 
It is in this way that we learn what Carlyle’s own position 
actually was, and some of the references are inexpressibly 
‘touching, and may themselves serve to disarm much of the 
hostility which the former publications have awakened. Thus 
he tells Emerson, in relation to his article on Mirabeau : 


I think it is the first shilling of money I have earned by my craft these 
four years. Where the money I havelived on came from while I sat here 
scribbling gratis, amazes me to think; and yet surely it has come, for 
I am still here, and Heaven only to thank for it, which is a great fact. 
Then again : 

I believe, after all, with the aid of my Scotch thrift, I shall not be abso- 
lutely thrown into the street here, or reduced toborrow and become theslave 
of somebody for a morsel’of bread. Thank God! no! Nay, of late I begin 
to entirely despise the whole matter, so as I have never hitherto despised 
it. Thou beggarliest spectre of beggary, that has chased me ever since I 
was a man, come on then ; in the devil’s name, let us see what is in thee! 
Will the soul of a man with eternity within a few years of it quail before 
thee ? Better, however, is my good pious mother’s version of it, “‘ They 
cannot take God’s providence from thee; thou hast never wanted yet.” 


There is something intensely Carlylean in all this, the 
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brave spirit of the man struggling against poverty and disap- 
pointment, the fierce Berserker which is reduced to utter im- 
potence, and yet flings out angry defiance to the foe it knows 
not how to overcome, and then coming up in the midst of all 
as though to minister a much-needed strength to the soul, 
which, amid all its struggles and questionings, has never 
quite lost its hold on the faith of childhood, the pious word 
of the beloved mother. Well may Emerson say in his reply: 


Farewell, dear wise man. I think your poverty honourable above the 
brightness of that thorn-crown of the great. It earns you the love of men 
and praise of a thousand years. Yet I hope the angelical Beldame, all- 
helping, all-hated, has given you her last lessons, and, finding you so 
striding a proficient, will dismiss you to a hundred editions and the 
adoration of the booksellers. 


The friendly wish has been fulfilled, but the success was 
long in coming. The story as it is told in these letters is 
very full of interest and pathos ; but while we watch the alter- 
nations of hope and fear, note with what eagerness any sign 
of success, however slight, is hailed; smile at the charac- 
teristic Yankee pertinacity with which Emerson, truest and 
sturdiest of friends, carries on his canvass for subscriptions, 
or his negotiations with publishers, and sympathize with the 
child-like simplicity of Carlyle’s rejoicings when the first 
bank bills from America are received, we cannot forget that 
all this records the agony of a great mind and a sensitive 
heart. All the time, too, that the struggle against poverty 
and the painful consciousness of a power that had not been 
appreciated was going on, Carlyle was the victim of dyspepsia, 
and all the other ills which are pretty sure to haunt a man of 
his temperament and with his work. A characteristic expres- 
sion, such as occurs too frequently, is found in a letter dated 
so far back as June 15, 1838: ‘‘ For the rest, I feel pulled 
to fiddle-strings ; my head and heart are all heated, sick—ah 
me! ‘The question as ever is, Rest.” In the same letter we 
have him speaking of one of his first courses of lectures : 

The superfine people listened to the rough utterances with patience 
with favour increasing to the last. . . . I know not yet what the money 
result is, but I suppose it will enable me to exist here thriftily another 
year; not without hope of at worst doing the like again when the time 


comes. It is a great novelty in my lot, felt as a very considerable blessing, 
and really it has arrived, if it have arrived, in due time, for I had begun 
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to get quite impatient of the other method. Poverty and youth may do; 
poverty and age go badly together. 


We do not envy the heart of the man who can read such 
utterances without emotion. We are accustomed to think of 
Carlyle as one of the literary idols of his generation, his 
society eagerly sought, his lightest words heard not only 
with attention but with a certain amount of deference—the 
petted and pampered favourite of the highest circle of the 
literary world. That world first helped to spoil him, and 
then complained of the petulance, bitterness, and arrogance 
which it had done so much to create and foster. It is 
fortunate that we can have so faithful a photograph of the 
man as he was under different conditions. Here he is amid the 
buffetings of an adverse fortune. A great teacher who has 
within him a consciousness of rare power, indeed, of a power 
which was unique—absolutely without a settled livelihood, 
—seeking, and long seeking in vain, for a success which does 
not come—disappointed everywhere, and often misunderstood 
—contending against hard publishers and an unresponsive 
public—is indeed a pathetic spectacle. If amid experiences 
of this character the spirit was soured, and he who had 
smarted under the adverse strokes of fortune, and not infre- 
quently under the stupid criticisms of Philistine judges, became 
impatient and irritable, itis not very surprising. Already we 
have some outbursts ofthis feeling, under the circumstances 
surely not very reprehensible. Here are two: 


It is frightful what an impatience I have got for many kinds of fellow- 
creatures. Their jargon really hurts me, like the shrieking of inarticu- 
late creatures that ought to articulate. There is no resource but to say, 
Brother, thou surely are not hateful; thou art loveable—at lowest, 
pitiable; alas! in my case, thou art dreadfully wearisome, unedifying ; 
go thy ways, with my blessing. There are hardly three people among 
these two millions whom I care much to exchange words with, in the 
humour I have. Nevertheless, at bottom, it is not my purpose to quit 
London finally till I have, as it were, seen it owt. In the very hugeness 
of the monstrous city, contradiction cancelling contradiction, one finds a 
sort of composure for oneself that is not to be met with elsewhere 
perhaps in the world. People tolerate you, were it only that they have 
not time to trouble themselves with you. Some individuals even love 
me here; there are one or two whom I have even learned to love, though, 
for the present, cross circumstances have snatched them out of my orbit 
again mostly. Wherefore, if you ask me, What am I to do? the answer 
is clear so far, ‘‘ Rest myself awhile ;’’ and all farther is as dark as Chaos. 
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Now for resting, taking that by itself, my brother, who has gone back to 
Rome with some thoughts of settling as a physician there, presses me 
to come thither and rest in Rome. On the other hand, a certain John 
Sterling (the best man I have found in these regions) has been driven to 
Bordeaux lately for his health ; he will have it that I must come to him, 
and walk with him through the South of France to Dauphiné, Avignon; 
and over the Alps next spring. Thirdly, my mother will have me return 
to Annandale, and lie quiet in her little habitation; which I incline to 
think were the wisest course of all. And lastly, from over the Atlantic 
comes my good Emerson’s voice. We will settle nothing, except that all 
shall remain unsettled. Die Zukunft deckst Schmerzen und Gliicke. 


There is another feature in Carlyle’s character which this 
correspondence throws into a bold relief that has been almost 
entirely obscured in the previous records of his life. In 
Mr. Froude’s picture he appears as little better than a bitter 
cynic, whose tendency to sneer even at those with whom he 
is on terms of friendship seems often to make him insensible 
to considerations which should have restrained him, not 
only as a man of gentle feeling, but even of true honour. 
The natural result has been to beget scepticism in him alto- 
gether. The world has been learning to regard him as one 
who had been so intoxicated by the flatteries of his devoted 
admirers that he had come to believe himself a god, entitled 
to dispense praise or blame at his pleasure, and bestowing a 
good deal more of the latter than the former. We have here 
another view. There are, indeed, quite sufficient indications 
of the more critical mood which became so pronounced in 
later years; but there is in it less that is offensive, while 
there is more of that exquisite dry humour which redeems so 
many sallies of his wit, which else would be intolerable. Take, 
for example, his reference to Harriet Martineau, whom we 
fancy just the kind of person partly to amuse and partly to 
vex his soul, despite the sincere admiration he had for her 
high qualities. We can see a pleasant smile playing on 
his countenance as he writes to Emerson: ‘ Miss Martineau 
has given you a luminous section in her new book about 
America ; you are one of the American ‘ Originals ’"—the good 
Harriet !”’ But if he has the faculty of seeing anything that 
borders on the grotesque, and putting it in one of those 
phrases which suggest so much more than they mean, he has 
a capacity for honest and hearty admiration, which, to say 
the least, is not so conspicuous in the observations Mr. Froude 
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reports. Here isasketchof the ‘‘ good Harriet” and her book 
which cannot be accused of failing in point of appreciation: 


Miss Martineau laments that he [Ripley] does not fling himself, or not 
with the due impetuosity, into the Black Controversy ; a thing lamentable 
in the extreme, when one considers what a world this is, and how perfect 
it would be could Mungo once get his stupid case rectified, and eat his 
squash as a stupid Apprentice instead of stupid Slave! Miss Martineau’s 
Book on America is out, here and with you. I have read it for the good 
authoress’s sake, whom I love much. She is one of the strangest pheno- 
mena to me. A genuine little Poetess, buckramed, swathed like a mummy 
into Socinian and Political-Economy formulas ; and yet verily alive in the 
inside of that! ‘God has given a Prophet to every People in its own speech,” 
says the Arabs. Even the English Unitarians were one day to have their 
Poet, and the best that could be said of them too was to be said. I admire this 
good lady’s integrity, sincerity ; her quick, sharp discernment to the depth 
it goes: her love also is great; nay, in fact it is too great: the host of 
illustrious obscure mortals whom she produces on you, of Preachers, 
Pamphleteers, Anti-slavers, Able Editors, and other Atlases bearing (un- 
known to us) the world on their shoulder, is absolutely more than enough. 
What they say to her book here I do not well know. I fancy the general 
reception will be good and even brilliant. 


But it is in his intercourse with Emerson himself that we 
get closest to the true heart of the man, and come to under- 
stand what a fund of real tenderness and affection lies hidden 
under the rough exterior of the man. Emerson appreciated 
him at a time when there were few to recognize his wonderful 
genius, and from the day of his descent upon Craigenputtoch, 
to which we have such repeated allusions, there sprung up the 
closest friendship between them. Nothing is more touching 
than the extreme sensitiveness which this great intellectual 
giant, generally esteemed so rough, shows to every act of 
kindness on the part of his American friend, and especially 
to the untiring assiduity which Emerson exhibited in his 
endeavours to introduce his books to the reading public of 
the United States. The two men were mutually helpful. 
It may sound strange when we say that Carlyle needed a 
friend like Emerson to give him some confidence in him- 
self. In after years that confidence became overweening 
and to some extent repulsive, and perhaps from the first he 
did not lack confidence in that which he had to say. But he 
was doubtful of himself until he found this kindred spirit to 
believe in him. The phenomenon is not an uncommon one. 
Men who wear an appearance of granite-like strength to the 
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world are often diffident in relation to themselves, and require 
the sympathetic word of some one whom they can trust that 
he will not employ the words of insincere flattery. This was 
what Carlyle found in Emerson, and it made the friendship 
specially valuable to Carlyle. With all his high appreciation 
of Carlyle’s genius, Emerson was no blind worshipper. There 
were of course differences of opinion between them, but 
Emerson did not hesitate to criticize Carlyle’s style—a point 
on which most authors are sufficiently sensitive. Here is a 
passage in the early part of the correspondence which illus- 
trates the absolute freedom with which the American admirer 
wrote to his English hero. 


But has literature any parallel to the oddity of the vehicle chosen to 
convey this treasure? I delight in the contents; the form, which my 
defective apprehension for a joke makes me not appreciate, I leave to 
your merry discretion. And yet did ever wise and philanthropic author 
use so defying a diction? As if society were not sufficiently shy of truth 
without providing it beforehand with an objection to the form. Can it 
be that this humour proceeds from a despair of finding a contemporary 
audience, and so the prophet feels at liberty to utter his message in droll 
sounds? Did you not tell me, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, sitting upon one of 
your broad hills, that it was Jesus Christ built Dunscore Kirk yonder ? 
If you love such sequences, then admit, as you will, that no poet is sent 
into the world before his time ; that all the departed thinkers and actors 
have paved your way; that (at least when you surrender yourself) nations 
and ages do guide your pen—yes, and common goose-quills as well as 
your diamond graver. Believe, then, that harp and ear are formed by 
one revolution of the wheel; that men are waiting to hear your epical 
song; and so be pleased to skip these excursive, involved glees, and give 
us the simple air, without the volley of variations. At least in some of 
your prefaces you should give us the theory of your rhetoric. I compre- 
hend not why you should be lavish, in that spendthrift style of yours, upon 
celestial truths. Bacon and Plato have something too solid to say than 
that they can afford to be humourists. You are dispensing that which 
is rarest, namely, the simplest truths—truths which lie next to conscious- 
ness, and which only the Platos and Goethes perceive. I look for the 
hour with impatience when the vehicle will be worthy of the spirit—when 
the word will be as simple, and so as resistless, as the thought—and, in 
short, when your words will be one with things. I have no hope that 
you will find suddenly a large audience. Says not the sarcasm, ‘“ Truth 
hath the plague in his house”? Yet all men are potentially (as Mr. 
Coleridge would say) your audience, and if you will not in very Mephis- 
tophelism repel and defy them, shall be actually ; and whatever the great 
or the small may say about the claim of diabolism, a true and majestic 
genius can afford to despise it. 


Nothing, however, seems to have ruffled their relations to 
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each other. It is fortunate for us that they lived so far apart, 
and that consequently we have this extended and deeply in- 
teresting correspondence. We doubt whether either of the 
men will appear anywhere in character more attractive, or 
give a more correct revelation of himself, or become to us 
more admirable and lovable because of this more intimate 
knowledge of them. 


Though I see well enough (says Carlyle) what a great, deep cleft divides 
us in our ways of practically looking at this world, I see also (as probably 
you do yourself) where the rock strata, miles deep, unite again, and the 
two poor souls are at one. Nay, if there were no point of agreement at 
all, and I were more intolerant of “‘ ways of thinking”’ than I even am;— 
has not the man Emerson, from old years, been a Human friend to me? 
Can I ever forget or think otherwise than lovingly of the man Emerson ? 
No more of this. Write to me in your first good hour; and say that there 
is still a brother soul left to me alive in this world, and a kind thought 
surviving far over the sea. 


These touches of nature are among the chief charms of these 
letters, but they are not the only ones. Admirers of Carlyle 
will revel in the brief characteristic sentences which abound 
in his letters, and which are all the more striking because of the 
contrast with the more strict, but extremely suggestive words 
of the American, who is himself also a man of true genius. 

Not the least interesting part of the correspondence has 
reference to Carlyle’s great works. The Cromwell, of course, 
interests us deeply, and it is a pleasure to follow it from its 
inception to the publication. We seem to see the first dawn 
of the idea, and are able to follow it until it takes complete 
shape in the splendid contribution which Carlyle made to our 
literature in the Life and Letters. We shall like the book all 
the more for the insight we get into its history. Necessarily 
it cost him great labour, and labour which at times seems 
almost to have exhausted his patience. In 1840 we find him 
writing: ‘‘I have got within the last twelve months actually, 
as .t were, to see that this Cromwell was one of the greatest 
souls ever born of the English kin ; a great amorphous, semi- 
articulate Baresarl: ; very interesting to me.” But even this 
had grown upon him slowly, and as he laboured to present 
his own idea to the world, he had to wend his way through 
much inquiry that was tedious and wearisome. Here is his 
account of the completion of the work : 
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By the unspeakable blessing of Heaven that consummation has now 
arrived; about four days ago I wrote my last word on “ Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches;” and one of the earliest uses I make of my re- 
covered freedom is to salute you again. The Book is nearly printed; two 
big volumes; about a half of it, I think, my own; the real utterances 
of the man Oliver Cromwell once more legible to earnest men. Legible 
really to an unexpected extent: for the Book took quite an unexpected 
figure in my hands; and is now a kind of Life of Oliver, the best that 
circumstances would permit me to do;—whether either I or England shall 
be, in my time, fit for a better, remains submitted to the Destinies at 
present, I have tied up the whole Puritan Paper-Litter (considerable 
masses of it still unburnt) with tight strings, and hidden it at the bottom 
of my deepest repositories; there shall it, if Heaven please, lie dormant 
for a time and times. Such an element as I have been in no human 
tongue can give account of. The disgust of my Soul has been great; a 
really piows labour : worth very little when I have done it; but the best 
I could do; and that is quite enough. I feel the liveliest gratitude to the 
gods that I have got out of it alive. 


We had marked many points on which we should have 
liked to dwell, but the limits of our space are reached. 

It will be evident to every thoughtful reader that there 
must be, in such a mass of correspondence, many points 
inviting comment. But the highest interest, doubtless, 
attaches to the revelations of the views as to those great 
problems which concern all men alike, and which never were 
more seriously discussed than in the present day. Here are 
two of the seers of the time looked up to with respect by mul- 
titudes. They do not treat the faith of others with any par- 
ticular consideration: have they anything to put in its place, 
or are they at best mere iconoclasts? The answer to this is 
disappointing in the very last degree. They have literally 
nothing to tell us. There is, indeed, something inexpressibly 
sad in the absence of those brighter hopes which cheer the 
Christian heart. Very touching is Carlyle’s reference to the 
“gloom of approaching old age,’’ when ‘‘on the whole one 
contrives to take the very ugliest view now and then of all 
beautifulest things, and to shut one’s lips with a kind of grim 
defiance, a kind of imperial sorrow, which is almost like 
felicity—so completely and composedly wretched, one is equal 
to the gods. These, too, are necessary moods toa man. But 
the earth withal is verdant, sun beshone, and the Son of 
Adam has his place on it, and his tasks and recompenses in it, 
to the close—as one remembers by and by, too.” If philosophy 
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has nothing more to give the world than we find here, it ig 
not so much offering stones for bread to them who ask it ag 
asking those who have the bread to accept the stones as its 
substitute. 


Ort 


BY LITTLE AND LITTLE, 


A LITTLE CHAT FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Ir is wonderful how much is done in this world by little and 
little. If it were the will of God, He could rule the world by 
sudden changes. Summer might come all at once. Flowers 
might spring up in perfect bloom. Trees might grow like 
Jonah’s gourd ina single night. Animals might be born at 
their full size. Men and women might make their appearance 
all fully grown from the beginning. What a changed world 
this would be if such were the rule—no sweet flower buds, no 
tender plants unfolding tiny leaves, no kittens in the house 
nor lambs in the field, no merry children astonishing father 
and mother by growing so quickly out of their clothes! God 
works in another way. By little and little He causes the 
flowers to appear on the earth ; white snowdrops, yellow and 
purple crocuses, daffodils, buttercups and daisies, may-blossom 
and roses come one after another; winter changes into spring 
and spring glides into summer. By little and little the naked 
fields are clothed with green—first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear—the days grow longer, the sun 
warmer, the air softer, the sky brighter, the dew more plenti- 
ful, until the brown harvest smiles for the farmer and the 
nodding spikes of corn are ready for the sickle, By little and 
little. wee babies grow into small boys, into big boys, into 
hobbledehoys, and then into tall strong men. I know a litile 
fellow who is all the time wishing he were already a man. 
Every morning when he wakes up he stretches himself as 
much as he possibly can, and I am afraid that when we 
measure his height in the nursery, he tries to stand on tiptoe 
instead of fairly on the heel. Yet with all his stretching, the 
mark on the wall only rises by little and little. 

Our knowledge is gained by little and little. How little a 
young child knows! So little about himself, so little about 
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other people, so little about life, so little about the great world, 
that he might well be frightened if he did but realize how 
much he has to learn. Happily he cannot realize it. Even 
the wisest of us only knows a little of all there is to be learned; 
and I suppose that through all eternity new lessons will still 
await us. Do not be sad about this. Those who know most 
have learned all they know by little and little: and those who 
know least can always learn more by the same method. He 
who learns one small lesson every day is in a fair way to 
become wise in time. 

By little and little our temper grows, good or bad. What 
asad burden a bad temper is! and what a trial to other 
people! Yielding to petulance we may by little and little 
become thoroughly unhappy, and so unlovable as to lose all 
our friends. I very well remember a schoolfellow who gave 
way to bursts of passion until he was quite unable to control 
himself. On leaving school he was apprenticed to an engineer; 
and one day being angered by a rough joke he flung a piece of 
iron at another apprentice, killing him on the spot. I can 
never forget the horror of the scene—the white faces of the 
onlookers—the agony of my poor friend—the misery of the 
bereaved parents—the suspense of all as the time for the 
Assizes drew near. The judge passed a very merciful sentence, 
but no punishment can ever wipe out the consequences of that 
dreadful blow. Some of us seem to be born with quick tempers, 
but with prayer and patience we may conquer them by little 
and little. ‘‘He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty: 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

By little and little character isformed. Do you understand 
what is meant by character? Suppose you wished to draw 
on your slate a likeness of a friend. You would put certain 
marks for the eyes, the nose, the mouth, and the rest of the 
face. Then you might say, ‘“‘ This is my friend, ” meaning, 
“This will show you what my friend is like.” So there are 
certain marks in our way of thinking, speaking, and acting 
which show to others what we are like; and the word character 
describes all these marks. Now our character grows by little 
and little. When a lad first goes to school, the lads are curious 
about him; and every one wants to learn whether he is a fine 
fellow ora meanone. But when after six or seven years the 
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same boy leaves school, everybody knows his character. Qne 
thing after another has been revealing it, and by little and 
little it has been seen of all. It sometimes happens that at 
first young people are misunderstood by their companions, 
and even by their elders. Some talebearer may have told an 
unfair story ; or there may have been some awkward circum- 
stance which could not be easily explained; and the unfor. 
tunate boy or girl for days, weeks, or even months, is under 
acloud. Is itso with any of you? Well, do not fret! God 
knows the truth. The Lord Jesus was often hurt by cruel 
misunderstandings, and He is full of sympathy with you. Be 
brave and patient for His sake. If you ask Him He will 
help you to bear it. In time everything will be cleared up. 
By little and little you may win the good opinion of all your 
acquaintance, and “a good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” 

By little and little much good may be destroyed. I some- 
times think the warmest friendships we can ever know are those 
we form at school. Too often they come to a speedy and sad 
end, because we allow little acts of neglect to creep in, or some 
hasty word to make a division. 

By little and little temptations assail us. In the old times 
a gang of robbers about to commit a burglary would take a 
boy with them. It was not intended that he should fight, nor 
help in carrying off the booty. He would not be strong 
enough. But there might be some pantry or cellar window 
left open, and if no such opening existed the thieves could 
make one. The boy was then squeezed through a space not 
large enough for the passage of a man, and so would get into 
the house. If you have read the writings of Charles Dickens, 
you will remember how poor little Oliver Twist was forced to 
take part in such wicked work. Now justas a’small lad could 
enter where a big man was excluded, and being inside could 
then admit the entire crew of robbers, so a small temptation 
often finds its way into the hearts of those whose conscience 
would bar the entrance against a larger one. A boy who 
would be afraid to tell a deliberate lie will often allow himself 
to conceal part of the truth. Another who would scorn to 
steal a sovereign will yet take ahalfpenny. “Is it not alittle 
one?” the tempter whispers. But having yielded to the first 
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temptation, the culprit is assailed by a larger one, then by 
another larger than either, until by little and little his life 
becomes wholly evil. 

By little and little the least of us can do good and great 
work. You know how birds build their nests? This is the 
very month to watch, and you may see them carrying bits of 
straw and moss, twigs and tiny branches, weaving all together, 
until, by little and little, the soft warm nest is ready for the 
babies that are soon to come. Bees fashion their honeycombs, 
ants make their pretty hills, beavers construct their ingenious 
dams by little and little. You know how the coral islands are 
formed? ‘Tiny creatures under the ocean secrete morsels of 
stony substance. A wide area is covered with it; layer after 
layer is deposited, and inch by inch an island rises to the sur- 
face. You know, again, how the soil is made in which our food 
is grown? Wind and rain and sun combine, first to crack, 
then to break off the rocky surface of mountains, until in the 
lapse of ages it is crumbled down. Wafted by the breeze, or 
dropped from the feathers of a passing bird, comes the seed 
of some hardy plant, which falls, and roots, and grows, and 
blooms, and seeds, and dies, leaving its body to enrich the 
plain. By little and little the soil deepens, vegetation spreads, 
forests appear, the valleys are covered with greensward and 
with corn. Everywhere and always God is working by little 
and little, as if to inspire us to put a cheerful courage on and 
do our best. Many men having few advantages to start with 
have wrought noble results by the earnest use of small oppor- 
tunities, and by being willing, since they could not move byleaps 
and bounds, to advance by little and little. Do you remember 
the ‘‘table of time,” and how the Psalmist finishes it? The 
minutes of an hour are sixty ; the hours of a day are twenty 
and four; the days of a week are seven; the weeks of a year 
are fifty and two; the years of our life are threescore years and 
ten. Life is given to us by little and little ; and we need not 
genius, nor wealth, nor rank, but only a patient continuance 
in well doing to use it well. 


Fill up each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go ; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
VOL, XII. 23 
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Ordinary lives are made up not of great sacrifices and great 
duties, but of frequent opportunities for little sacrifices, and 
a constant round of little duties. It isas we use these that by 
little and little our hearts grow wise, our service honoured, 
our strength established, our influence extended, and our 
lives worthy. 

Miss Havergal tells a tender little story in verse of a young 
girl named Alice, whose music master insists upon her 
practising very difficult music. To Alice it seems cruel that 
she may not play easy pieces like other girls. The chords are 
difficult, and the melody is subtle. Her hand wearies, her 
cheek flushes, and with clouded brow she makes a protest. 
The master will not yield, and she writes home to her father, 
who answers kindly but firmly, that her teacher knows what 
is best. ‘‘ Trust and obey” is her father’s advice. Persuaded 
to try again, she at length masters Beethoven’s masterpiece. 
Years afterwards, at a brilliant assembly of musical artistes, 
when the gentle twilight fills all hearts with thoughts of peace, 
Aliceis invited to play some suitable strains. She selects the 
very piece that was once so difficult, but which, thoroughly 
learned, has never been forgotten. She plays it with pure and 
varied expression, and secures the rich approval of one of the 
masters of song, who confesses that even to him Beethoven's 
music had never seemed to beautiful and so suggestive as in 
her rendering : 

Then swift up flashed a memory, 
A long-forgotten day ; 

A memory of tears once shed, 

Of aching hand and puzzled head, 


And of the father’s word that said, 
* Trust and obey.” 


The lesson learned in patience then 
Was lit by love and duty ; 
The toiling time was quickly past, 
The trusting time had fleeted fast, 
And Alice understood at last 
Its mysteries of beauty. 


Many a hard task may yet come to the boys and gitls 
for whom I write. Let them also “trust and obey,” and by 
little and little they likewise may become interpreters of life's 
holiest music. W. J. WOODS. 
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Tur passionate excitement which has of late been infused 
into the clerical agitation against the Bill for legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is not very intelligible 
to those by whom the objection is not shared. We could 
understand the feeling of clergymen who have conscientious 
scruples on the point, if there were any probability of their 
being compelled to officiate at marriages which they hold to 
be contrary to the Word of God, but we do not imagine that 
any one would desire to impose such unwelcome duty upon 
them. The scruple is by no means universal among the 
clergy, and as there can hardly be an overwhelming number 
of people desirous of contracting these unions, it would doubt- 
less be easy enough to find a sufficient number of clergymen 
quite willing to officiate on such occasions. The only prac- 
tical difficulty which could arise results from the present 
relation of the Church with the State. Were the Church dis- 
established a clergyman could refuse his services at marriages 
which his conscience disapproves. As a minister of a Church 
established by law, he is certainly in an awkward position if 
he brands a union which the law sanctions as unscriptural, 
and consequently declines to render the service which is part 
of his duty as a representative and officer of the State 
Church. But after all, this might be made a matter of 
compromise and arrangement. Those who are interested in 
the repeal of the existing law have no desire to coerce 
the clergy; they desire only to prevent the clergy from 
coercing them. Many of them being sincere members of 
the Church of England would desire to be married at its 
altar and according to its forms; but there are, we fancy, 
few of them who would be greatly distressed if they were 
compelled, through the conscientious difficulties felt by the 
clergy, to be married at the Dissenting chapel or the super- 
intendent registrar’s office. At all events the idea may be 
at once dismissed that there is any party animus in the 
matter. The question is regarded purely as a personal or 
ecclesiastical one, and its ecclesiastical bearings are never 
taken into account. 
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We have sometimes thought that Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
ridiculous suggestion, that Nonconformists desire to marry the 
sisters of their deceased wives, has had something to do with 
the extraordinary violence of clerical feeling on a point which 
really seems to be of such slight importance. It was simply 
*‘ pretty Fanny’s way,” a mere piece of banter which, hov- 
ever, unlike Mr. Arnold’s usual performances in that line, 
had neither delicacy nor point. But the clerical mind is 
much more slow to perceive a joke than Sydney Smith's 
well-known Scotchman, and ever since the suggestion that the 
political Dissenter was bent on the alteration of the law, the 
zeal of bishops, clerical conferences, and clerically-minded 
laymen like Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Hubbard, has 
become more active and more violent than before. It may 
be only a coincidence, but the fact is there, whether or not the 
two things are related to each other as cause or effect. As a 
matter of fact, however, political Dissenters as such have 
taken no interest at all in the matter. The movement for 
the repeal has no party or sectarian character, and there is 
no obvious reason why it should have. So far as mere theory 
is concerned, Dissenters who have no special veneration for 
ecclesiastical authority may be in more general agreement as 
to the policy of the law than Churchmen. But as to the 
practice, there is no difference of which we are aware, and the 
probability is that among those who desire to contract such 
unions Churchmen and Dissenters are represented in pretty 
much the same proportions as they are in the nation generally. 

In no sense whatever can this fairly be called a Dissenters’ 
question. Dissenters, as we have admitted, are opposed on 
principle to the subordination of the civil to the ecclesiastical 
law, and, wherever they carry their own views to their legiti- 
mate conclusion, opposed also to any endeavour to impose 
their personal religious conviction on the community by the 
power of the law. But on these points they have the sympathy 
of a large number of intelligent and liberal-minded Church- 
men, and if legislation takes no account of their objections, 
their grievance is not a pure Dissenting grievance, but only 
one which they feel as citizens who desire that law and equity 
should be interchangeable terms. They have not, therefore, 
shown any peculiar interest in this question. In our judg- 
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ment they have shown too little, considering the gravity of 
some of the issues which it raises, and to which we shall 
presently direct attention. There is not even the poor excuse 
for the clerical furore that the repeal is part of the Liberation 
programme, and must be resisted because of its sponsors, 
apart from any intrinsic demerits of its own. The Liberation 
Society has taken no part in the agitation, and there is some 
division of opinion among its members as to the policy of the 
restrictions. Nevertheless, the defence is being conducted 
with as much vehemence as though another buttress of the 
Established Church were menaced by the aggressive hosts of 
Nonconformity. 

Were it, however, true that this was a contention between 
Anglicans and Protestant Dissenters as to the actual teaching 
of Scripture in relation to these unions, and that the latter 
were only claiming liberty to act according to their own 
interpretation of Scripture, the argument on their side would 
be simply irresistible. The law as it is enforces a religious 
idea held only by a section of the Christian Church. Such a 
restriction is contrary to sound policy and justice ; to policy, 
because it treats as asin that which a large body of men, whose 
religious character cannot be questioned by the narrowest bigot, 
insist is no sin at all; to justice, because it employs the mere 
force of majority to restrain the proper liberty of the minority. 
It will be said, doubtless, that the prohibition rests on social 
rather than on moral or religious grounds, and considerable 
prominence is therefore given to the ‘‘ domestic convenience ” 
argument. But every one knows that all this reasoning would 
be speedily swept away but for the ecclesiastical argument 
which is behind, and to mask which this very specious and 
taking plea has been so ingeniously contrived. We do not 
deny its plausibility or even its substantial value, but the idea 
of its being made the basis of legislation is simply grotesque. 
Parliaments have something else to do than to provide that 
widowers shall have unexceptionable guardians for their 
motherless children. The plea suffices to impose on innocent 
people, but there must be an extraordinary amount of sim- 
plicity in any one who can believe that it inspires the 
“Batavian rhetoric”? of Mr. Beresford Hope, or excites the 
enthusiasm of Diocesan Conferences, or sustains the efforts 
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of the clergy, who are getting up parochial petitions through. 
out the country with a fervour which was scarcely exceeded 
when they had a Church-rate to preserve from extinction, or 
a burial-yard to defend against the sacrilege of a Dissenting 
minister’s presence and prayers. 

It is idle to pretend that it is not treated as a religious 
question, and that it is so ought to be a sufficient condemna- 
tion of the law. The Bishop of Lincoln holds a distinct prin- 
ciple on the subject, the Bishops of Ripon and Worcester hold 
the opposite. What right has any legislature to force on the 
one bishop the doctrine of the other, and still more what 
possible right to force on the nation a prohibition based on 
a scriptural law as to the meaning and authority of which 
even the bishops of the Established Church themselves are not 
agreed ? But the case of the assailants is far from being ex- 
hausted here. The party who would impose on the world a law 
which they hold to be binding on their own conscience, are not 
even in accord amongst themselves as to the basis on which the 
prohibition rests. The common idea of its advocates has been 
that it was instituted by Moses, and is laid down authoritatively 
in Leviticus; but the obvious difficulties attendant upon this 
course have led recently to a newargument based on the mystical 
character of the union between husband and wife, in virtue of 
which the blood relations of the latter become also blood re- 
lations of the former. The consequence is a conflict of opinion 
between the supporters of the law which interposes an in- 
superable difficulty in the way of the attempt to enforce it on 
religious grounds. No man who has arrived at a definite 
opinion of his own will allow his own conduct to be influenced 
by this antagonism among the authorities, but it surely ought 
to be fatal to any endeavour to impose on the nation a restric- 
tion about which not only are different churches at variance, 
but about which the authorities of the Anglican Church them- 
selves are not agreed, and in relation to which even those who 
would maintain it differ as to the grounds on which it can be 
justified. 

The Bishop of Lincoln of course abides by the authority of 
Leviticus, but his neighbour of Peterborough is compelled to 
abandon this ground of defence, for the very sensible reason 
that it is impossible to treat the Mosaic law as binding on one 
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point only; but even this does not set forth fully the difficulty. 
Even were it possible to discriminate between the different 
precepts, and treat one as obligatory while the rest are obso- 
lete, there would still be a question as to the interpretation of 
the precept itself. The ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary” must be 
regarded as being beyond any other work of the time repre- 
sentative of the mind of the Anglican Church, and it pro- 
nounces against the opinion that such unions are condemned 
in Leviticus. To us the question would only become of 
practical importance were we prepared to restore the authority 
of the Mosaic code. To that point the Christian Church is 
not ready to humiliate itself, but it is well to remember that, 
even if it were, some of the ablest scholars are of opinion that 
these marriages would not be pronounced unlawful. Every- 
where, however, we find the same irreconcilable diversity 
between the defenders of the prohibition. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh—in a temper worthy of his name—holds fast by the 
law of Moses, and insists that if his interpretation of Leviticus 
be not upheld, there is nothing in the word of God to forbid 
the marriage of the nearest blood relations. Dr. Candlish, on 
the other hand, declares that he and his friends have never 
rested their case on Leviticus at all. The Judaizers have the 
advantage, inasmuch as the ground on which the others stand 
is as uncertain and shifty as can well be imagined. What is 
marvellous, however, is that thoughtful men—some of them 
entitled to be regarded as leaders of religious thought, and 
some even of liberal and progressive thought—can imagine it 
possible that they can induce the world to regard asa sin 
against God an act which violates no moral instinct, which 
rests solely on the basis of positive precept as to the mean- 
ing of which they are not agreed among themselves; and 
on the principle of which they are in opposition to a large 
number of Christian men as intelligent, as conscientious, 
and as earnestly intent on doing God’s will as they are 
themselves. Does the Rev. D. Webster speak too strongly in 
relation to the action of the bishops on this point when he 
says: “These bishops are making efforts to engage the law 
of the land to strengthen the kingdom of Satan by declaring 
something to be sin which God has neither by nature nor by 
revelation declared it to be sin” ? 
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This is the gravest aspect of the question, so far as the 
bearing on morals and religion. It is impossible to set up these 
fictitious standards of right without doing something towards 
undermining the real ones. The evil is indefinitely increased 
by the wild style of exaggeration adopted on the subject, 
Some of the utterances on the subject would give the impres- 
sion that the whole of the Christian faith and almost of 
morality is bound up with the continued prohibition of these 
unions. It is impossible to secure the unanimous condemna- 
tion of them by the bishops, while it remains on record that 
so recently as 1835 the bishops, while forbidding them for 
the future, legalized those which had been previously cele- 
brated. Can any sane man believe that it is possible to play 
fast and loose with a supposed moral duty after this fashion ? 
Assuredly it will require more than the solemn deliverances of 
Dr. Wordsworth, or the terrible warnings of Dean Goulburn, or 
the semi-feudal, semi-pious, and wholly entertaining, if often 
rather coarse suggestions of Mr. Beresford Hope, to persuade 
the English people that there can be unfathomed depths of 
iniquityin unions which the bishops of fifty years ago condoned, 
and which some of the best bishops and the Bench now refuse 
to condemn. Yet they are branded as ‘ incestuous,” and the 
resources of language are all but exhausted in the effort to 
testify against them. In the judgment of our new Primate 
the repeal of the law would be “disastrous to morals and to 
peace ;”’ but strong as this utterance is, it is moderation itself 
compared with many of the denunciations of these “ inces- 
tuous and adulterous’’ unions. We could easily quote ex- 
amples of this violence, but we prefer not to stain our pages 
with them. One will be sufficient, and instead of citing any 
vulgar speech in a discussion, or bitter article in a review, we 
take the collect which the Bishop of Lincoln prepared, and 
which he has recommended the clergy of his diocese to use. 


Almighty God, who in the time of man’s innocency didst institute 
marriage, signifying to us the mystical Union of Christ and His Chureh, 
and who didst drive out the nations of Canaan for desecrating that holy 
mystery by unchaste and impure unions, contrary to Thy holy law, we 
humbly and heartily pray Thee to preserve this Church and nation from 
the sins which they committed, and from the miseries by which they 
were punished, and to enable us by Thy grace to maintain that law invio- 
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late, so that we may enjoy Thy favour here, and inherit Thy kingdom 
hereafter, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The injury wrought by the intemperate language of bishops, 
deans, and others on this subject is far wider in its range, as 
well as deeper in its character, than is seen at first. Here is, 
at the worst, a sin against some ecclesiastical order, the autho- 
rity of which is manifestly doubtful. Mr. Beresford Hope 
stated at a recent meeting that the Roman Catholics, who 
were at one time comparatively indifferent, had of late become 
stronger in their feelings and more resolute in their resistance. 
This was said as an encouragement, and, looked at on mere 
strategical considerations, might be so regarded; but it is 
strange even Mr. Hope did not see how fatal it was to his 
entire contention to admit that even Roman Catholics them- 
selves had only lately come to feel the heinousness of an act 
which, if it be a sin at all, has been made so not by the 
voice of conscience within us, nor by the word of Divine reve- 
lation, but by the authority of the Church alone. But in 
truth the case hardly admits of serious argument. It is not 
in the power of a number of ecclesiastics to make that sin 
which God has not declared sin; least of all can they do so in 
face even of the recent history of the law, and of Episcopal 
dealing with it. One year these unions are illegal; the next 
all which have been solemnized—including, as might be sup- 
posed, those of some great nobles—are pronounced legal, and, 
in noble contempt of logic and justice, all others are forbidden 
for the future; and now we are told that if we remove that 
prohibition the nation will incur the wrath of Almighty God. 

We trust enough has been said to prove that the controversy 
is very unwisely and improperly narrowed when it is treated 
as having relation only to those who are immediately affected 
by the prohibition of these marriages. It is a question of the 
right of the Church to dictate the law of the nation. We are 
happily able to discuss it without the slightest bias of personal 
feeling, except such as has been aroused by what we have seen, 
the cruel injustice which the present law inflicts on individuals. 
We give no opinion upon such unions, except that there is in 
them nothing which contravenes the moral sense or is repug- 
nant to the teachings of Scripture, and therefore nothing which 
could warrant a legislature in prohibiting them. Even had we 
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personal scruples in relation to them, we should feel that we 
were no more justified in asking the State to give effect to 
them by law than in asking it to suppress theatres if we 
objected to dramatic entertainments. In face of the wide 
division of opinion among the wisest and best Christians upon 
the subject, the kind of condemnation pronounced against 
them is a piece of insufferable arrogance ; but when this takes 
the form of a legal statute, it is nothing less than a piece of 
sacerdotal tyranny worthy of the middle ages. If the bishops 
have strong convictions as to the sinfulness of such unions, let 
them employ all their powers of persuasion to bring their 
people to the same mind. But they have no right to demand 
that the law shall bind even members of their own Church, 
still less that it shall bind the nation, including Dissenters, 
by their scruples. We are prepared, if occasion demands, to 
challenge every point of their so-called scriptural argument; 
but our primary contention is for liberty. The law of Serip- 
ture, as interpreted by myself, is imperative on me; but it is 
monstrous for me to suppose that, if I had the power, I should 
be justified in bringing every one else into subjection to it. 

There is anecessity for exercising continual watchfulness in 
relation to the encroachments of the State in relation to all 
points that lie within the domain of the individual conscience. 
It always seems so much easier to accomplish by means of 
authority what ought rather to be trusted to the action of 
moral causes that eager spirits are often tempted to call 
upon governments to assume prerogatives to which they have 
no claim. Least of all is such a claim to be admitted when 
there is such uncertainty even on the part of those who desire 
to enforce prohibitions, the basis of which is not laid in any 
accepted principle of morality. A curious illustration of this 
uncertainty is furnished in a statement recently made by a 
friend of the late Dr. Hook as to his opinion on the subject. 
It had been said that he was inclined to some relaxation of 
the law. The reply was that at one time, when he believed 
that such marriages were common amongst the poor, he was 
inclined to a compromise which would allow of their being 
celebrated by the registrars, but that he abandoned even this 
when he learned that the poor were not so interested in the 
change as had been represented. His defender did not per- 
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ceive that he had virtually given up the whole controversy. 
A law open to such modification is certainly not one which a 
government could undertake to enforce as though it were an 
unchanging principle of Divine morality. 


_—_—— SOO 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tre readers of THe CoNGREGATIONALIST Will have noticed with 
satisfaction that among those who received the honorary 
degree of “LL.D.” on the occasion of Mr. Bright’s in- 
stallation as Rector of the University of Glasgow was the 
former editor of this magazine. Mr. Dale received some 
years ago a diploma of “‘D.D.” from Yale College, but, as 
is generally known, was extremely unwilling to wear the 
honour. It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose 
that his hesitation was due to any doubt.as to the value of 
the degree, or any feeling as to its American origin. His 
difficulty proceeded from a very different cause and would 
have been more strongly insisted upon, but for the fear of 
even seeming to be insensible to the honour which the 
Americans had done. No man need desire a higher theo- 
logical degree than that of Yale College ; but Mr. Dale has a 
scruple about all theological distinctions which, as it is his own 
private concern, is certainly entitled to respect. The “LL.D.” 
isa purely literary distinction, not necessarily implying any 
knowledge of law, and as such, we presume, will be accepted 
by our friend. Itis but a slight tribute to the great service 
he has done, and we may hope will for years continue to do. 


The rectorial address of Mr. Bright is one which ministers 
of religion as well as others may study with advantage. It 
is a lesson in rhetoric, some of its passages being singu- 
larly fine and impressive, but it is more valuable still as a 
lesson in Christian ethics. It was, indeed, rather the homily 
of a great moral teacher than the deliverance of a practical 
statesman, whose duty it is not only to pourtray great public 
evils, but to suggest possible remedies. We are deeply 
impressed by Mr. Bright’s mode of putting his case, and 
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while we should suggest very serious qualifications on some 
points, agree in the main with his general principles and 
conclusions. The ghastly procession of the victims of war, 
which passed before us in his eloquent words, will long live in 
the memory, and it ought to do something towards correcting 
that Jingo temper which is ever so ready to appeal to brute 
force. But having accepted the teaching at Mr. Bright’s 
hands, the question arises as to the practical outcome, 
What is tobe done? India has been acquired unjustly, ought 
we, therefore, at once to withdraw from it? Surely in that 
case the last sin might well be worse than the first. The pro- 
blem is one of the most complex and difficult ones with which 
a nation could have to deal, and we are not helped to the 
solution by epigrams however pointed, or eloquent appeals 
however thrilling. On the practical side Mr. Bright gave us 
no help at all, and yet it is impossible not to admire his 
devotion to a principle. His magnificent speech suggests 
topics for thought which cannot and ought not to be dis- 
missed, and if its only effect is to rouse a sentiment against 
war it will not have been spoken in vain. 


In dealing with the practical question of the “ minority ” vote 
Mr. Bright was more at home, and presented an argument 
which it will be hard for our doctrinaires to break down. 
The present arrangement in parliamentary elections is an 
utter failure; the cumulative vote in the School Board 
election is very much worse, for practically it turns the idea 
of representation into a farce. Our own strong opinion has 
long been that this exaggerated deference to minorities has 
been one cause of the difficulties in Parliament itself. It has 
weakened the healthy principle that the majority must rule, 
and has so produced endless irritation and obstruction. We 
feel as strong as any one can the importance of getting at 
the real mind of the country, and giving minorities every 
legitimate opportunity for protest or opposition. But 
all mechanical expedients to give them artificial status and 
power will never work. We trust the Postmaster-General 
will not imperil his popularity by committing himself to the 
advocacy of any doctrinaire scheme of the nature of that 
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which has already been tried and found to be worthless for 
the end it was hoped to secure. 


The Council of the Evangelical’ Alliance, in inviting its 
members to meet for prayer against the Affirmation Bill, has 
given another illustration of the strange insensibility to the 
first consideration of justice shown by some good people. We 
marvel how those who accept the authority of the New Testa- 
ment and desire to manifest the spirit of the Master can 
believe either in the righteousness or expediency of imposing 
political disabilities even on the most extreme forms of un- 
belief. But about this there is a difference of opinion which 
we confess ourselves unable fully to understand. The pro- 
ceeding of the Evangelical Alliance raises another question 
about which there will be more unanimity. The Alliance 
is by its very constitution pledged to a neutrality which 
is violated in the most flagrant way by the recent procedure. 
A prayer-meeting for such an object offends some of our 
deepest religious convictions and susceptibilities. To us it 
is nothing less than a degradation of prayer. But if those 
who hold other views think it seemly and proper to unite in 
such supplications we have no right to interfere. When they 
do it under the shadow of an Alliance, which was intended to 
unite men of all opinions, their action assumes a very different 
character. We are heartily glad to see that Dr. Conder has 
marked his disapproval by withdrawal from a Council which 
has practically betrayed its trust. 


The brief Easter recess was enlivened by a letter addressed 
by Sir William Harcourt to Mr. Shield, in which he adminis- 
tered a vigorous and well-deserved castigation to Mr. W. H. 
Smith. The affair deserves notice because of the light it 
throws upon the political situation. It is supposed that we 
have two types of Conservatism in the Opposition—the one 
represented by the members of the late Cabinet and their 
friends, moderate, courteous, and rational, the other led by 
Lord Randolph Churehill, fierce, reckless, and contemptuous 
of the amenities which have hitherto softened the bitterness 
of political strife in this country. ‘That there is a difference 
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of this kind must be admitted; but it is unfortunate, to say 
the least, that those who, alike because of their own character 
and of the responsible position they occupy, might be expected, 
if not to curb the bitterness of their party feeling, at least to 
show ordinary fairness to their opponents, are so frequently 
led into an intemperance of language which is hardly above 
the standard of the Fourth Party. Mr. W. H. Smith is gene. 
rally regarded as the type of moderation, but he has more 
than once given way to outbursts of a very undignified character 
His last is one of the worst. At a time when all politicians 
having any influence in the country should be especially 
careful of any word which might give even indirect encourage. 
ment to the party of lawlessness, Mr. Smith thought it decent 
to try and make the Government in some way responsible 
for the atrocious crimes of assassins and outrage-mongers. 
He told the Westminster Tories that the Ministry had brought 
things “‘ to such a pass that they could hardly walk the streets 
of London or sleep in their beds without the most vigilant 
attention on the part of the police.” Sir William Harcourt’s 
answer was complete; but it is a discredit to our political 
warfare that a leading politician, regarded by courtesy as a 
statesman, should at a crisis of great public anxiety attempt 
to establish some connection between the policy of his rivals 
and the doings of the miscreants and desperadoes by whom 
the public peace is threatened. Mr. Smith knows better. He 
knows as well as we do that the State Departments were 
never in more perfect efficiency ; that the English people never 
were more contented or the English name more respected ; 
that even Ireland is showing signs of very marked and, in- 
deed, unexpected improvement ; and that the only real trouble 
comes from a miserable section of violent men whom all 
parties should unite to suppress. We do not expect him to say 
all this, for it would be a coafession of the failure of his own 
policy; but surely it is not too much to expett an honourable 
man who professes to be a patriot to abstain from a style of 
address which can only serve to embarrass those who have the 
arduous task of maintaining public order. There is a very 
distinct line which separates political attack from factious 
criticism, and if Mr. Smith has not yet discovered it he is 
hardly fit for the position to which he aspires. 
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Mr. Forster has made another of those blunders by which he 
has again and again damaged his own political position. We 
do not agree with his views as to our duty to the native tribes 
of South Africa; but these have long been known, and he is 
not to be censured for giving them expression at the present 
crisis. It was the tone of his speech, and especially of his 
references to the Ministerial policy, which was so objection- 
able. His course during the last few months has puzzled 
many, who regret his separation from the Ministry, and would 
fain retain the hope that he may yet render service to Libe- 
ralism. It is unfair to talk of him as though he were not a 
true Liberal. Some of his speeches have in them a robust- 
ness of Liberal principle and a popular ring which place that 
point beyond all doubt. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
clear that there are two or three questions on which he is in 
direct opposition to the strong tendencies of Liberal thought. 
The South African difticulty has brought into prominence one 
of these, and one on which the party assuredly cannot yield 
tohim. Unfortunately, also, the debate afforded opportunity 
for the exhibition of one of his greatest weaknesses. The 
Tories cheered him to the echo, and Tory cheers seem to have 
an unhappy fascination for Mr. Forster. Still Tory he can- 
not be. Our only fear is lest he should drift more and more 
into the position of an impracticable Liberal. 


_j_2’[2_l0O00 


REVIEW. 
GESTA CHRISTI. 


Mr. Brace has made avery happy choice of a title for his new 
work. ‘The ideals, principles, and practices,” the rise and 
progress of which are here recorded, may truly be regarded as 
among the best achievements of Christianity. Their history 
forms a powerful indirect argument for the truth of Christi- 
anity. For if we may judge of a cause from the effects 
which it produces, we are surely warranted in concluding 
that He who through His followers has wrought such works 


** Gesta Christi; or, a History of Humane Progress under Christianity. 
By C. Lorine Brace. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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as these must be indeed the Christ, the Son of God. “Be. 
cause I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, belieyest 
thou?” said Jesus to Nathanael. “Thou shalt see greater 
things than these.” The moral and spiritual effects of the 
religion of Christ are the strongest proofs of its Divine origin 
and character. ‘The miracles wrought by Him on the hearts 
of men in all ages are an evidence of the truth of Christianity 
more striking and convincing even than those which were 
performed upon the bodies of men during the short period of 
His ministry on earth. Mr. Brace has done well, therefore, 
to collect together and to relate in order these grand moral 
successes of Christianity, and though his primary object is 
not apologetic, his book will form a valuable and much- 
needed contribution to the literature of Christian evidence, 

In tracing the progress of humane ideas and practices as it 
has been affected by the religion of Jesus, Mr. Brace is careful 
to distinguish between Christianity and ‘the Church” (iv, 
the outward and visible organization so called), 

The history of the latter (he says) has been by no means consistent with, 
or a development of, the spirit of its Founder. Its course has been not 
seldom marked by the qualities which He most condemned. It has com- 
mitted gigantic blunders, which have retarded for ages the progress of 
His principles. An organization may bear the name and represent some 
of the features of a great principle, and yet in others be entirely incon- 
sistent with it. No true Republican would admit that the first French 
Republic represented the genuine idea of a Republic, even if it had been 
transmitted under that name for many centuries. Under the term 
‘‘ Christianity’ we include the principles and moral sentiments taught and 
illustrated by the life and words of Christ as they are made known in the 
writings of the Gospel historian and the apostles. They form a sufficiently 
distinct body of moral teaching, and are often an entirely different matter 
from the teachings or the example of the professed followers of Christ. 

The distinction here drawn is one of great importance be- 
cause of its practical bearing upon the argument of the book. 
But it would have been well if the writer had been as careful 
to distinguish between the Church visible and invisible. The 
true Church of Christ is no more to be held responsible for all 
the deeds done in her name than is Christianity itself; and the 
inconsistency of some of her professed members (even when 
these are rulers) in no way detracts from the value of her 
testimony as a whole. 

In the arrangement of his materials Mr. Brace follows the 
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chronological order, dividing his book into three parts, which 
he calls the Roman Period, the Middle Ages, and the Modern 
Period respectively. Under the first of these heads he shows 
the important influence which Christianity exerted on the 
“paternal power,” the “‘ position of women,”’ ‘‘ personal purity 
and marriage,” ‘‘slavery,” the ‘exposure of children,” and the 
“ distribution of property.” In discussing the various reforms 
brought about under the Roman empire, Mr. Brace is careful 
not to overstate his case; and, while he makes it perfectly plain 
that Christianity was mainly instrumental in producing them, 
he does not hesitate to recognize the good which was done by 
the Stoical philosophers, and makes full allowance for the part 
which they played in relation to some of the improvements 
which were effected, notably in regard to the paternal power, 
slavery, and the exposure of children. At the same time he 
shows how conspicuously they failed to produce any lasting 
impression on the legislature or the public opinion of their 
times, and just through the want of that dynamic force which 
Christianity alone can supply, and without which all mere 
intellectual protests are apt to be ineffectual. 


The reason why Christianity itself did not at this early 
stage of its history at once bring about a marked and visible 
change in the external aspect of society is clearly indicated by 
Mr. Brace in the following passage, in which he explains the 
silence of Christ in reference to slavery and kindred evils. 


The explanation of the silence of our Lord is, no doubt, to be found in 
the general character and design of His mission, as we gather them from 
His life and the words recorded of Him. An organized evil, almost as 
destructive and debasing to the world as slavery, was prostitution. Un- 
natural passions were consuming the life and virtue of Greek and Roman 
races. War was desolating almost every portion of the world, and bring- 
ing after it trains of evils and calamities. Yet Christ only alludes to 
these, or implies His deep and fervent opposition to, or condemnation of, 
them. As is well understood, His aim was to renovate and rescue the 
individual soul, looking forward through that, in very remote ages, to the 
establishment of the ‘‘ kingdom of God” on the earth, or, in other words, 
to the social and complete reorganization of mankind on His principles. 
We find no evidence in His words that He even designed to form a Church 
or general organization of believers, but rather that He expected that 
little gatherings and brotherhoods of those who loved and followed Him 
would form themselves for mutual good. His language in innumerable 
similes showed that He believed that these principles He taught would 
only be successful after long periods of time and gradual development. 

VoL. XII. 24 
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Most of His figures and analogies in regard to the “ kingdom of God” 
rest upon the idea of slow and progressive growth or change. He uw. 
doubtedly saw that the only true renovation of the world would come, 
not through reforms of institutions or governments, but through indi. 
vidual change of character, effected by the same power to which Plato 
appealed—the love-power—but a love exercised towards Himself ag a 
perfect and Divine model. It was the ‘kingdom of God” in the goul 
which should bring on the ‘‘ kingdom of God” in human society, 


That Christianity has not accomplished more than it has 
actually effected even at this comparatively advanced stage of 
its history, and that so much still remains to be done in many 
of the directions indicated in this book, is no argument 
against its Divine origin, but only a necessary consequence of 
the kind of conditions under which it works, and the nature 
of the materials on which it has to act. Seeing that it aims 
primarily at affecting the hearts and consciences of men, and 
only indirectly through these seeks to reform the manners and 
institutions of society and of government, progress in humane 
ideas and practices cannot be otherwise than slow. 

It will be impossible for us within the limits of the space at 
our disposal to follow the author in his investigations into the 
precise part played by the religion of Christ in the reforms 
which were carried out in the Middle Ages and the Modern 
Period. Suffice it to say that in these latter periods the 
inquiry grows in interest and importance, and the nearer Mr. 
Brace approaches our own time the firmer is the ground on 
which he treads, and the stronger is the case which he is able 
to make out. Apart from any controversial purpose which it 
may subserve, the book is worth reading for its own sake. 
The splendid records of the achievements of Christianity 
which it contains is well fitted to confirm the faith of the 
believer, and may do not a little towards converting the sceptic 
and the infidel. It cannot fail to make a deep impression on 
all candid and thoughtful inquirers. A more instructive and 
suggestive volume, and one more calculated to be useful to 
intelligent young men, we have not met for some time. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M.A., of Broad Oak, Flint- 
shire, A.D. 1681-1696. Edited by MarrHew Henry Ler, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) Mr. Lee has here gathered together and arranged 
in order ‘‘ Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry.” The omission of the 
word “the” from the title is significant. Unfortunately the collection is 
by no means a complete one. Such was the extreme modesty of Philip 
Henry, whose motto, taken from A Kempis, of “ Bene vixit qui bene 
latuit,’ admirably expresses the principle on which he acted all through 
his life, that he never published anything that he wrote. At his death his 
manuscript volumes, of which he left a large number, including both 
sermons and diaries, were dispersed far and wide among his relatives and 
friends. The consequence is, that while his diaries range over a peridd 
of thirty-nine years, viz., from 1657 to 1696, only twenty-two of these are 
forthcoming. Of the rest many are known to exist, but as yet no clue 
has been obtained as to their whereabouts. This is a fact to be regretted, 
as the absence of so large a portion of the diary gives a scrappy and frag- 
mentary appearance to the volume, and weakens the impression which it 
might otherwise have produced. Taken, however, as it is, in its neces- 
sarily imperfect state, the book is valuable for the fresh insight it gives 
us into the character and times of one who was in many respects 
a very remarkable man. That Philip Henry was a man of “ very high 
intellectual ability and culture” is sufficiently evident from his diaries, 
and all the more so because they are wholly devoid of anything like a 
parade of learning. But what comes out still more clearly in the pages 
of this book is the eminent integrity and devoutness of his spirit and con- 
duct. As one gentleman fitly observes, ‘‘ The name of Philip Henry is ever 
fragrant and refreshing to those who are acquainted with his beautiful life.” 
He was a very high specimen of a type of piety which may be studied 
with advantage in these days when we are in danger of departing from 
the simplicity of more primitive times, and losing something of the purity 
of conduct and of creed which our Puritan Fathers guarded with such 
jealous care. The antiquated style of spelling and mode of expression 
of these diaries may possibly deter some from reading them; any one 
who will overcome this preliminary difficulty will find in them something 
to reward him for his trouble. As a lady, one of his descendants, observes, 
“We need the devout thoughts of our fathers to help us in these days of 
material improvements and material prosperity ;’’ and, though we may 
not be able to agree with all the sentiments expressed in this volume, 
there is still ample reserve of devout thoughts on which we may meditate 
with advantage. But in addition to their value as an aid to devotion 
these diaries are interesting because of the general light which they 
throw on the ecclesiastical affairs of the times. As our readers are 
doubtless aware, Philip Henry was a Presbyterian, and was one of the 
two thousand ministers who were ejected from their livings in 1662 
because they refused to be re-ordained and to declare their unfeigned 
assent and consent to the Book of Common Prayer. He was evidently a 
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very dezided Nonconformist, for while he took strong exception to 
certain ceremonies, such as the use of the cross in baptism, and the 
practice of kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, he objected still more strongly 
to that principle of authority which lay at the bottom of them, and 
to the Romish doctrines of which they were only the symbol and expres. 
sion. What were his views on Lent and all special saints’ days may be 
gathered from the following brief note of a service that he cane some 
time after his dismissal. ‘ At Whitchurch T Math. 4. 1. 2, to justify ye 
observation of lent, for w*" no warrant from ye word, as ins any religious 
account, that I know of,” an argument which is surely conclusive against 
the binding character of the observance. During the time that he was 
prevented from preaching in public Philip Henry seems to have employed 
himself largely in gardening and in farming, always taking care, however, 
to improve such opportunities of doing as were placed within his reach; 
never, when he could help it, absenting himself from the House of God 
on the Sunday. He appears to have been a most patient as well as most 
diligent hearer of sermons, though often he had to “ suffer the word of 
exhortation,” in the most literal sense of the term. Some of his expe- 
riences must have been sufficiently trying, to judge from the accounts 
which he gives of them in his notes. Thus, to single out one or two 
entries, we read: ‘‘ Mr. Bridge preacht at chapel Cant 5, 8, two sermons 
which cost him little, lord, if thou hast Interest in him, revive it; hee 
hath gifts but if repentance on his part and mercy on God's part prevent 
not, they will quickly wither and come to nothing.” On another occa- 
sion he says, ‘‘ Wee expected Mr. Bridge at Chapel, but in the morning 
hee sent word, hee could not come, hee had been sick all night, I heard 
hee had been drinking ye day before, lord leave thy church out of such 
hands;” and again, ‘*At Whitchurch where preacht Mr. Bridg Jun’, two 
empty, frothy, flashy, unprofitable sermons, I am ashamed to give such 
Epithites to sermons, but truly such they were, lord pity preacher and 
hearers ;” and a little further on he says, ‘Mr. Bridge at chap in ye 
morning. T. Rom. 5. 1, a most full text and most empty Sermon.” 
Poor Mr. Bridge. We hope he has no successors in these times. It 
would be easy, if we had room to insert them, to multiply quotations. 
Suffice it to say that the diaries abound in good things quaintly and 
pithily expressed, and that the book altogether is well worthy of the 
attentive perusal of all devout readers. 


Intimations of Immortality. Thoughts for the Perplexed and Troubled. 
By W. Garrett Horper. (Elliot Stock.) This is a clear, concise, and 
comprehensive summary of what the author rightly designates ‘“ Intima- 
tions of Immortality.” “It would seem,” he says, ‘‘ to be the Divine 
method in this, as in all high matters, to offer us intimations, suggestions, 
indications, rather than actual proof. It may be that on such questions 
these are better than ordered arguments. Indeed, in the highest regions 
mere logic cannot travel very far or help us very much. Logic is not 
very much at home in the spiritual realm, for its atmosphere is too rare 
for it to dwell at ease therein. The highest things cannot be reduced to 
a syllogism ; they are ‘spiritually discerned.’ What we call, by way of 
pre-eminence, the religion of God, has been increased more by men of 
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open vision than by those of argumentative power. It is assuredly so with 
the things unseen and eternal. We must here be content with intima- 
tions; but these may be so manifold and found in so many realms that 
they may amount almost to conclusive evidence.’’ Of course the evidential 
value of these intimations lies in their cumulative strength. ‘' The full 
force of such intimations is seen,’’ says Mr. Horder, ‘‘ only when they 
are brought together. Any one of them may not be strong enough to 
hold the spirit, it may only be as a tiny thread to keep the vessel to its 
anchorage, and may yield when the waves begin to rise and the winds 
to blow; but when all are brought together they are surely sufficient to 
hold the spirit even in the wildest storm.” ‘The intimations here brought 
together are those which are to be found in “‘ the human race,” ‘‘in human 
nature,” ‘in nature,’ and also those which come from ‘the Christ” and 
from the unseen realm, It will be seen from this enumeration of the 
contents of his volume that Mr. Horder has gone very fully into his sub- 
ject, and has treated it in a thorough, not to say exhaustive, fashion. His 
book everywhere bears the traces of wide reading and careful thought; 
and its pages teem with apt quotations taken from a great variety of poets 
and prose writers. Moderate in tone and persuasive in manner, it 1s 
well adapted to help the thoughtful and perplexed, to whom it is chiefly 
addressed. 


In the Captain’s Room, and other Stories. By Water BEsant. 
Three Vols, (Chatto and Windus.) To write good short stories appears 
tous to be even more difficult than to produce novels of greater length. 
At all events those who succeed in the latter seem frequently to fail in 
the former, and certainly nothing is more rare than to achieve high 
reputation in both. Mr. Besant, however, is certainly entitled to this 
double first class. We have in these three volumes a collection of shorter 
stories, most of which seem to have done duty already in Christmas 
numbers, and we are heartily glad that he has been induced to collect 
and republish them in this more permanent form. They have all the 
characteristic charm of his writings, the absence of mere conventional 
treatment, the remarkable skill in the presentation of character, the rare 
capacity of wakening extreme interest in individuals’ interests, and scenes 
which at first sight seemed to have no romantic element about them. 
In “ The Captain’s Room” we have a vivid, realistic picture of a parti- 
cular part of East End, London, which is as striking and original in its 
way as that celebrated lodging-house with its group of characters to 
which we were introduced in “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” “ Let 
Nothing you Dismay” breaks entirely new ground, and is a singularly 
fresh, breezy, and healthful story. The other tales are shorter, but hardly 
less excellent and attractive in character. 


Women are Strange, and other Stories. By F. W. Rostnson. Three 
Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Robinson is a writer who combines a 
good deal of true pathos and sympathy with noble life everywhere with 
wide observation, no little skill in the construction and elaboration of a 
plot, and a vigorous and telling style of narration. These qualities come 
out in the stories which fill these three volumes. None of them are dull, 
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and some of them are striking. One object of the first story, from which 
the book takes its name, would seem to be the breaking down of the feel. 
ings against the stage, and the exhibition of the better side of the characters 
and lives ofsome actors. If this be so, it has certainly been done with great 
skill; forit is not very easy to withhold some sympathy from the hero and 
the heroine, both of whom have been guilty of forsaking the walks of quieter 
life for the stage. At the same fime, some of the more unpleasant aspects 
are presented with a fidelity which indicates that the writer has no desire 
to be a mere special pleader, ‘‘In Trust for Sandy ” and “‘ The Woman 
who Saved Him” are stories from humble life, in both of which there is 
much of exquisite beauty and right feeling as well as of sustained interest, 


oo 


CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Japan.—The course of events in Japan is almost incredible. The story 
of progress, if fully told, would read like a fairy tale. Within the last 
ten or fifteen years a great feudal system has been broken up, and a new 
form of government is being developed. The Napoleonic code of criminal 
law has been adopted. A reformed calendar is now in use, and the 
Sabbath is a national holiday. There are now four lines of railway in 
operation, and over fifteen thousand miles of telegraph open. Scores of 
native-built and native-manned steamers ply along the coast. The post- 
office system is most perfectly worked, and in 1882 nearly seventy million 
letters, postcards, and parcels passed through the Japanese post-office. 
The first newspaper was started in 1871, and there are now over three 
hundred publishers in the empire. A common-school system has been 
adopted, similar to that of the United States, and the girls are taught 
along with the boys. 

Well may a Baptist missionary say, “‘ The Japanese are well worthy of 
special effort being made on their behalf.” And indeed many sections of 
the Church, nearly ten, are turning their attention to Japan, and, as will 
be seen, not without most encouraging results, when it is remembered 
that it was not until 1871 that the work could really be begun. 

“There are now in all Japan about seventy-five ordained foreign 
missionaries, and about fifty ordained native pastors, with not far from 
two hundred other native evangelists and colporteurs, four thousand five 
hundred native communicants, and more than one hundred preaching 
stations. There is also a native publication society, which has charge of 
the publication and distribution of religious literature.”’ 

But Christianity has great hindrances to contend against. Chief among 
these is the immorality of the people. Then there is the prejudice against 
our religion arising out of the operations of the Romish Chureh three 
hundred years ago. 

“A third great hindrance to Christianity has been and is the fact that, 
while Christian teachers were waiting from 1853 to 1878 to begin opera- 
tions the enemy was busy sowing tares. Infidelity has come in like a 
flood. Before we had the four Gospels ready to distribute, Paine’s “ Age 
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of Reason,” extracts from Herbert Spencer’s works, or “ Buckle’s History 
of Civilization,” together with John Stuart Mill’s three Essays on Religion, 
and many of the writings of the atheistic evolutionists, were translated 
and on sale all over the empire. Ingersoll’s lectures are translated and 
on sale all over Japan to-day. Many of the Holland teachers in the 
medical schools, and many of the English and American teachers in the 
English schools, have systematically taught materialism, telling their 
pupils that no scholar in Europe and America now believed in the truth 
of Christianity, that the world had outgrown it, ete. The educated classes 
had lost faith in their old systems of religion and were ready for this new 
teaching, and materialism has gained a fearful hold upon the literary 
classes in Japan. The Buddhist priests have also helped to poison the 
minds of the people against the truth. They have helped to prepare and 
to circulate books caricaturing Christianity. They translated a large 
book—an exposé of Mormonism—and used it as an illustration of what 
Christianity is.” 

In the southernmost of the four islands that together form the empire 
of Japan, the island of Kiu-Shiu, the Church Missionary Society is work- 
ing with many tokens of success. One of its stations is at Kayoshima, a 
town of thirty-five thousand inhabitants. It was here that Caveri landed 
three hundred and thirty-three years since, and many thousand Romanists 
are still to be found in the island of Kiu-Shiu, mostly poor farmers and 
agricultural labourers, very diligent in attending public worship, but 
ignorant of Scripture and given to idolatry. The Greek Church too has 
about six thousand adherents in this island, and a fine Church is about to 
be built in Kayoshima. Some of these people have acquired a very con- 
siderable knowledge of Scripture, but the mass of them are most ignoran 
and never go to church. Four years ago there were no Buddhists in 
Kayoshima, but now they have some very fine temples, laid out at great 
cost, the funds being largely supplied from Kioto, the sacred capital of 
Japan. The Church Missionary station here is quite a new one, and the 
place of worship at present is only a sort of shop, where a congregation of 
fifty or eighty people gather. Most of the converts are members of 
samourai or aristocratic families, and it is from this class that the cate- 
chists and students have been drawn—a unique feature in the work. The 
missionary who has recently visited the station says, ‘‘These Satsuma 
samourai (gentry of the principality of Satsuma) furnish three-fourths of 
the present government and administrators of Japan, their native energy 
giving them the pre-eminence everywhere over their countrymen ; and it 
is to these that we have the most ready access in Kayoshima.” 

The following thrilling narrative was lately given in English by Kan 
Mori San, of the American Board :— 

“Tam a native of this town Kumamoto, and about eleven years since 
went to the principal school here, of which Captain James, an American 
gentleman, was master. He laboured for four years to bring his pupils 
to Christ. He left suddenly, owing to private business, and a fortnight 
later the rebellion broke out, in which he would have been killed, as the 
object was to destroy foreign influence, and bring back the old customs. 
Every Saturday evening he held a Bible-class in English, and on Sunday 
preached in English from two to three hours, to the first, second, and 
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third classes in the school. We used to attend in order to get more 
knowledge of English, and also to criticize the Christian doctrine, but at 
last it conquered us. He used to bid us tell the lower classes in Japanese 
what we had heard. At last thirty of us put down our names on paper, 
and met on that hill’’ (pointing to one near -the mission-house), 
‘amongst the trees and brushwood, to pray. We pledged ourselves to 
be servants of Jesus Christ, and give up idolatry entirely. We had then 
only read the Gospels according to St. Matthew and St. John. Twenty of 
these fell away, but ten came back after a time, and ten more joined us, 
and nearly all of these thirty are now working as preachers or catechists 
for different churches. I told my friends, and they were very angry, 
They shut me up for seventy days in the house, but my schoolmates sent 
letters exhorting me to be firm. My heart got very faint when quite alone, 
but at last I was brought back, and the family said, ‘‘ You can go away; 
we do not want any one who is a Christian amongst us; go!’ This 
was seven years ago; now I return for the first time and meet with a 
friendly reception: I only arrived last night and have to leave to-morrow; 
but I quite hope to induce my mother to go with me to my work. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We have received a letter of complaint from a ‘ Lay Preacher,” in 
relation to some criticisms on his letter in The Nonconformist and 
Independent, contained in our “ Hints on Lay Preaching.” It is not 
our habit to insert communications of this kind, and there are more 
than sufficient reasons for refusing to depart from our practice in the 
bresent instance. In the first place the letter was accompanied by a 
private note which itself would justify us in declining to take any further 
notice of the writer. When an unknown correspondent brings a charge 
of falsehood against an Editor for the mere expression of an opinion, the 
best fate which he can expect for his communication is that it should be 
relegated to the fire. But, apart from this, ‘‘A Lay Preacher” has so 
entirely mistaken the whole purpose of our criticisms that his letter isa 
denial of statements we never made, nor thought of making. He writes 
as an aggrieved party who is suffering from a personal attack. The 
vindication is superfluous, inasmuch as we made no charge. We have 
not the honour of the gentleman’s acquaintance, and it is absurd to 
suppose that our comments upon his opinions could be intended to 
apply to his personal conduct. Such reflections would have been an 
impertinence of which we trust we could not in any case have been 
guilty. In his case it would have been impossible, as we are in utter 
ignorance. Whether our interpretation of his argument be correct isa 
question for our readers to decide. On looking again at his letters and 
our comments, we are simply astonished at our own moderation. If we 
find the opportunity to return to the subject of lay preaching, we may take 
occasion to justify our criticisms. In the meantime we would only add 
that all controversy becomes impossible if an honest attempt to indicate 
the legitimate result of certain teachings is to be construed into an attack 
on personal conduct. 
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REV. J. MORLAIS JONES. 


Amoxe the younger Congregational ministers of the metropolis, 
there are few who have achieved greater popularity or given 
higher promise of future distinction than Rey. Morlais Jones. 
The spacious chapel in which he ministers is the scene of one 
of the most successful efforts of Congregationalism in the 
south of London, and the success is due mainly to the 
influence of the preacher. Mr. Jones was the pastor of a 
church in a remote part of South Wales, with a name 
unknown to fame, and in the ordinary course of events likely 
to remain so, when he was found out by the deaéons of the 
Lewisham church feeling the responsibilities of their new 
enterprize, and desirous of securing a pastor who would be 
adequate to its necessities. In Mr. Jones they were singularly 
fortunate. He is undoubtedly a man of something more than 
mere talent—with that originality of thought, that poetic 
beauty of style, that glow of imagination, and that fervour of 
passionate eloquence which come very near to, if indeed they 
be not, genius. He is indeed a born preacher, with some of 
the most striking characteristics of Welsh oratory, qualified 
and to some extent elevated by considerable reading. <A 
nervous temperament has kept him back from public service, 
and possibly prevented him from doing full justice to his 
powers in that department ; but some of his public appear- 
ances—as, for example, his speech at the Union meetings in 
Cardiff—have been remarkably effective. But it is in his own 
church that his strength is most conspicuous. When he 
entered on his work at Lewisham, it might have been thought 
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by some that the building of the new chapel was too ambitious 
an undertaking; but if such ideas were ever entertained, Mr, 
Jones speedily dispelled them. A large and influential congre. 
gation was rapidly gathered, and the church soon became, 
what it is now, a centre of great power in the district. 

What Mr. Jones is, he is in virtue of the devotion to his 
work and of his own natural abilities. He owes nothing to 
adventitious circumstances, except, indeed, that he has been 
called to occupy the pulpit of a large and attractive chapel in 
a district whose population is rapidly growing. But even this 
has come to him as the fruit of good work previously done, 
Nothing could have seemed less likely to prepare the way for 
a pastorate ina London suburb than his antecedents in Wales. 
Born in Cefn Ceian, a small village in Glamorganshire, enjoy- 
ing only limited educational advantages at a small grammar 
school, trained for the ministry at Brecon College, and atter- 
wards settled at a church in Pembrokeshire, it seemed 
anything but probable that he would while yet in early life 
become the popular minister of a large and prosperous church 
in London. He is a remarkable illustration of the power of 
preaching. The pulpit is his throne, and he has spared no 
pains to occupy it with dignity and strength. The Principality 
may fairly pride itself on the valuable contribution which it 
has given to England and to the metropolis in Mr. Morlais 
Jones. It is scarcely necessary to say that he is the nephew of 
Thomas Jones, certainly one of the most remarkable preachers 
of his generation. He was not trained amid the influences and 
traditions of Welsh Dissent, but was educated as a member 
of the National Church, and has become a Nonconformist by 
conviction. While his power as a preacher has commanded 
for him popularity and influence, his personal qualities 
have secured the affection of his people and the stronger 
attachment of a large circle of friends. 
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A LESSON IN RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 


Tuer is a natural and indeed inevitable weariness of the 
controversy Which has been raging around Mr. Bradlaugh 
and his claims to Parliamentary honours ; but, unfortunately, 
the difficulties of the question are not to be escaped because 
of the disgust the discussion excites in so many minds. The 
party conflict is a matter of a transient nature, and might: 
have been left to settle itself were there not more momentous. 
issues involved, wholly independent of party and of politics. 
The influence of the attitude taken by Christian men in this con- 
troversy will remain long after the strife has ended in the only 
way in which it can end, and the heat which it has engendered 
has died out. What the Church has to do is not to silence or 
suppress the unbeliever, but to convert him to the obedience 
of faith; and to the earnest Christian the question of chief- 
interest in relation to the present struggle is as to the effect. 
it is likely to have on this work. The present conflict between 
the gospel and unbelief is, perhaps, the most severe which has: 
ever been waged, and it promises to become even more trying. 
We cannot afford to give any advantage to the adversary by 
enabling him, with any show of reason, to represent himself 
as a martyr to his opinions, and supplying him with taunts 
which it will not be easy to answer. It is on this ground 
alone that we are desirous once more to urge and emphasize 
considerations which, in the excitement of controversy, are 
too apt to be overlooked. The wrath of man never has worked 
and never can work the righteousness of God, and as our one 
desire is for the triumph of that righteousness, we shall appeal 
from the natural feelings of the hour to those eternal principles, 
in obedience to which alone can the true aims of the Church 
be attained. 

It is certainly a curious phenomenon that in this year 1883, 
the question which most seriously disturbs the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons should be one of simple religious 
liberty. It was fondly believed that the controversy had been 
80 far settled that all idea of inflicting civil penalties for 
teligious opinions had been definitely and for ever abandoned. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly it is found that this principle of 
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liberty has not been as thoroughly understood or as fully 
accepted as was generally supposed. It was thought that 
even among Tories there were many prepared to adopt » 
much of the Liberal creed. On the contrary, it has bee 
discovered, alike to our surprise and regret, that there are 
not a few Liberals who retain so much of the old Toryism 
«hat they would place the teachers of certain extreme opinions 
under the ban of the law. Possibly they would deny that this 
is a correct representation of their action, and would, in some 
ingenious way, persuade themselves either that Mr. Bradlaugh 
has so acted as to deserve exceptional treatment, or that the 
treatment he has received hardly amounts to placing him 
under the ban of the law. As a matter of fact it is even worse 
than this, for the House of Commons has established a pre- 
cedent full of danger, and strained its prerogative to the 
extreme limit, if, indeed, it has not exceeded its constitutional 
powers, in order to deprive a solitary unbeliever of the seat to 
which he has been legally chosen. But however this be, the 
matter does not end there. Kept out of Parliament, Mr. Brad- 
laugh has been chased into the courts of law. The brilliant 
idea was conceived that something might be done for the 
honour of the Christian religion by forcing him into bank- 
ruptey by the cumulation of pecuniary penalties upon bis 
devoted head, and Mr. Newdegate, as the representative of 
the old theory of suppressing heresy by law, set himself to 
the execution of this conception. But Sir Henry Tyler was 
determined to outdo him, and he instituted a prosecution for 
blasphemy, which, had it succeeded, would have consigned the 
obnoxious unbeliever to prison. Both have failed, but not 
without covering themselves and the cause of which they 
have asssumed the championship, with ridicule, and securing 
for Mr. Bradlaugh an amount of sympathy, and what to him 
is even more valuable, of notoriety, for which otherwise he 
might have toiled in vain. 

Now if this were a mere individual matter, or if Tories only 
sympathized with movements so decidedly reactionary in their 
character, we need not trouble ourselves very seriously about 
it. But, unfortunately, some Liberals, and even some Dis- 
senters, have spoken and acted in a manner strangely incon- 
sistent with their professed faith in the principles of religious 
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liberty. It may at once be admitted that their faith has been 
put to a very severe strain. Mr. Bradlaugh has so acted as 
to discredit his own cause, and render it extremely unpleasant 
to give a vote in his favour. It was trying enough to men 
of sensitive consciences to facilitate by any overt act the ad- 
mission to the House of Commons of a man with opinions— 
the social quite as much as the theological ones—so odious 
and offensive as his. But his willingness to take an oath, on 
which his whole teaching and action have put contempt, have 
made the course of such men more difficult still. Having 
once got the idea that it was for them to decide whether he 
should be allowed to swear or not, it is perfectly intelligible 
that they should pronounce in the negative. The fallacy lay 
in the original idea. No such function ever devolved upon 
them, and our contention is that the exercise of it was a 
distinct usurpation of power of most ominous aspect. Still 
the objection to the action of the House does not imply an ap- 
proval of the procedure of Mr. Bradlaugh. We condemn that 
as strongly as any man possibly can; we maintain only that 
he was not responsible to Parliament for it. 1t was as impolitie, 
however, as it was offensive. The heroes of great struggles 
for religious liberty have acted in a very different manner. 
Daniel O’Connell carried Roman Catholic Emancipation by 
refusing to take the oath; and so, in like manner, Baron 
Rothschild and Alderman Salomons brought home to the 
conscience of the nation a.sense of the injustice done to the 
Jewish race, by foregoing their Parliamentary rights rather 
than crucify their consciences by using a solemn formulary 
which to them had no meaning. In disregarding examples so 
instructive as these, Mr. Bradlaugh injured his own position, 
and seriously embarrassed his supporters. If he had resolved 
to subject the faith of religious men in the gospel and of true 
Protestants in the rights of conscience to the severest ordeal 
possible, he could not have done it more effectually. It was 
as though it were not enough that they should accept him 
with all his impious and offensive teaching, but they must 
also take him with that public contempt which he had shown 
of forms which the majority hold sacred, or allow themselves 
to be reproached with a faltering of faith in the principles for 
which they had always contended. The trial is confessedly a 
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severe one, and it is scarcely surprising if some have not bee 
equal to it. Even when the question relates only to the sub. 
stitution of an affirmation for an oath, it is not forgotten thai 
the first to benefit by the change will be the man who has 
thus made himself obnoxious, and there is a recoil which jg 
easily understood. 

Still, when we turn to the other side of the picture, there js 
certainly enough to make every sound Liberal hesitate before 
consenting to form part of the heterogeneous company which 
has hitherto been able to close the door of the House against 
the member for Northampton. We have now the distinct 
assertion of Lord Randolph Churchill, that it was not the 
original intention of Sir Stafford Northcote to take any action 
in the matter, and that the initiation of the grand crusade for 
the purpose of preserving the House from the profanation of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s presence was due to himself, sustained as he 
was by Lord Beaconsfield. It seemed to these distinguished 
defenders of the Christian faith to afford a good fighting 
ground, and it was chosen accordingly. Mr. Herbert Glad. 
stone was solemnly rebuked by The Saturday Review for 
daring to make the most remote reference to this remarkable 
illustration of the religious zeal of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
But The Saturday Review—which in the impotent passion that 
marks its utterances at present reminds us only of Bunyan’s 
Pope, with his fury left and his force gone—only shows how 
truly the arrow has gone to its mark, when it has recourse to 
insolent abuse in reply to cutting but perfectly just criticism. 
Men who put themselves forward as champions of religion 
cannot fairly complain if their claim to the character be 
somewhat keenly scrutinized. Mr. Gladstone has again and 
again been reproached for his endeavour to regulate his poli- 
tical action by Christian principle, and his religious character 
will be questioned only by those who are unable to recognize 
the beauty of a religion which is not in harmony with their 
individual views, and does not conform to their type, or by 
those blind and fierce partizans whose hatred is little short ofa 
mania. In simple truth, aman of higher Christian character 
has never filled the office he occupies. Yet he, of all men, is 
accused of sympathy with infidelity, or at least of indifference 
to Christian truth, and that by men whose zeal for religion was 
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unknown until it blazed forth in this personal attack on Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s position. The Saturday Review may abuse or rave 
as it will, but it will not prevent men from dwelling on the 
grotesqueness of the spectacle presented by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, excited to a white heat of religious and righteous 
indignation in his endeavour to save Christianity from the 
dangers with which it is menaced by the insidious policy of 
William Ewart Gladstone. Faugh on such hypocrisy! It 
has not even the poor merit of cleverness, for it can deceive 
only those who wish to be deceived. It was a skilful political 
move, and that is the utmost which can be said for it. 

If we turn to another section of this motley majority, our 
confidence in its character and motives is certainly not in- 
creased. Sir Stafford Northcote has not only the valuable sup- 
port of Lord Randolph Churchill but that also of Mr. O’Donnell 
and Mr. Callan, and more of the Irish party. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Parnell that, at the risk of his own influence in 
Parliament, and still more in the country, he has resolutely 
refused to give a vote in opposition to the principles of re- 
ligious liberty. But there are few of his party who will follow 
his example, and if the bill is in peril at all, it is because of the 
action of men who owe their own power to interfere with the 
liberty of others to the very principle with which they so 
contemptuously trifle. That Protestant of Protestants, Mr. 
Newdegate, has the honour of being sustained by the devoted 
followers of the Pope, and if he can score any point, he will 
owe it to their co-operation. We do not regret that the true 
character of such Protestantism should be made apparent. 
The alliance seems unnatural, and if the Protestantism were 
entitled to the name, it would certainly be so. As it is, it 
only brings out that there is an underlying principle common 
to them both. Mr. Newdegate’s Protestantism, in its unhesi- 
tating dogmatism, its faith in its own infallibility, its readi- 
ness to call in authority for the enforcement of its claims, is 
uncommonly like the Popery of Mr. O’Donnell, or his spiritual 
chief, Cardinal Manning. Mr. Newdegate identifies Protes- 
tantism with a certain set of opinions, instead of regarding it 
as primarily a rebellion against the imposition of any human 
authority upon the conscience. He values its protests against 
the superstitions of Rome more than that one grand negation 
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which lies at the root of the whole, the denial of those assump- 
tions of the priest out of which all the evil has grown. He is, 
doubtless, an admirer of the Protestant martyrs, but he is an 
upholder of the very policy which built their dungeons, lighted 
the fire by which they were burned, and prepared for them the 
crown of martyrdom. He would place his wreath upon the 
tomb of the victims, and yet pay the highest tribute to the 
wisdom of their persecutors by the imitation of their example. 

It is necessary that the truth should be spoken very plainly 
on this matter. The wrong done by the persecutor is inde- 
pendent of the quality of the creed which he is endeavouring 
to suppress. The wrong is the interference with the right of 
every man—that right on which the whole contention of Pro- 
testantism is based—to think and act for himself in all matters 
of religion. To deny that is to oppress the conscience ; and 
it matters not whether it be the conscience of a Protestant or 
a Roman Catholic, of a Nonconformist, a Jew, or an atheist 
that is oppressed, for the wrong in every case is the same, 
It is not wonderful that Romanists should be the eager sup- 
porters of Sir Stafford Northcote, for in this matter they are 
only carrying out the principles of their own Church. The 
surprising theory is that Protestants do not see that they are 
wantonly sacrificing the root-principles of their system, and 
in fact giving up the very thing that justifies their right to 
exist at all. 

We are anxious to press this view home because sentiment 
has been allowed to have so much sway in the whole con- 
troversy, to the exclusion of common sense and logic. Mr. 
Bradlaugh has outraged decency as well as Christian senti- 
ment, disseminated principles which would undermine the 
family life as well as destroy the religious faith of the people, 
made himself obnoxious by the mode of his advocacy as well 
as by its objects; in short, he has defied God, and done his 
utmost to injure man. Be it so. All this is a sufficient 
reason for any elector refusing to vote for him. The Liberal 
elector who should for such reasons refuse to support him would 
simply be exercising his own freedom of choice. He would 
not even be fairly open to any reproach for half-hearted 
Liberalism because he declined to accept Mr. Bradlaugh as 4 
fair representative of his ideas of Liberalism. But if he goes 
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further than this, and demands, by petition or otherwise, that 
the legislature should deprive Mr. Bradlaugh of the seat to 
which the Northampton constituency has fairly chosen him, he 
asks it to inflict a civil penalty for religious opinions. That 
any Congregationalist can be a party to such a request would 
seem impossible, and if there are cases of the kind it must be 
from misapprehension of the actual issues. The question 
now is of an Affirmation Bill, and one which will not have a 
retrospective influence. We are thus freed from the personal 
aspects of the case, and able to deal with it on the ground of 
principle only. All that is proposed is that any member shall 
be free to substitute an affirmation for an oath, and on purely 
religious grounds this would be a distinct gain, while it will 
complete the work of liberty by removing a form which was 
never intended to be a test, and which has not been efficient 
for that purpose. The liberty enjoyed by a witness in courts 
of law is to be extended to members of Parliament. That is 
the head and front of the offending of this brief and simple 
Bill. It is objected to, not because of its own provision but 
because of the result to which it will lead in the admission of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. But if Mr. Bradlaugh be returned at another 
general election he will take his seat whether the bill be passed 
or not. The point is one which these eager opponents of the 
measure seem resolved not to take into account. Itis by a 
mere accident that they have the power to close the door 
against Mr. Bradlaugh now. Should he appear at the bar of 
anew Parliament and claim to take the oath, there would be 
no House to prevent him. The utmost, therefore, which the 
whole force of the Opposition could possibly accomplish would 
be to deprive Mr. Bradlaugh of his coveted position for the 
rest of the life of this House of Commons, and to compel him 
to take an oath instead of an affirmation at the commencement 
of the next Parliament. 

Looked at in this light, there is something ludicrous in the 
Opposition movement. Men who are horrified at the idea 
of the profane swearing of an unbeliever, are doing their 
utmost to perpetuate it. It is well known that there are un- 
believers who do not feel any scruple about the oath, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh is only too anxious to take it at once. Reject the 
bill and he may be kept out of the House for a year or two 
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with the certainty that he will be regarded as a martyr and the 
all but certainty that he will present himself again when there 
will be no possibility of traversing his action. Accept the 
bill, and his profane swearing, at most only adjourned in the 
previous case, will be got rid of for ever. That sensible men 
should hesitate between two such courses is strange, or would 
be strange, were it not that there is nothing so likely to 
pervert the judgment as a misguided religious zeal. Any- 
thing seems possible when we find a Congregational minister 
writing to connect the all but unanimous action of the 
denomination in this matter with the substitution of the term 
Congregational for Independent and the strange infatuation 
about Mr. Gladstone. It is;hard to discuss such a suggestion 
seriously. The writer seems to have an antipathy to what he 
supposes to be modern Congregationalism, to Mr. Gladstone, 
and to the Affirmation Bill, and he links them all together ina 
way which is absolutely unintelligible to any mind except his 
own. It would probably be useless to remind such a man 
that the term ‘‘ Congregationalist’’ is almost if not quite as 
old as Independent, and that the only difference between 
them is that the one term indicates the freedom of a church 
from foreign control, while the other asserts the right of 
government by the people—of the ex«Anova, or church or 
congregation of Christian people—rather than by bishop or 
presbytery. The idea that Congregationalism savours of 
organization has taken such strong possession of many 
minds that any attempt to disabuse them will probably be 
useless. It is hardly, however, to men of that type that we 
should look for guidance as to the policy of Congregationalists 
at a crisis like this. They have always been faithful hitherto 
to the cause of religious liberty, and we do not believe that 
they will be found wanting now. 

This controversy has bearings far beyond the position of an 
individual or the political relations of the hour. Mr. Brad- 
laugh can afford to stand by and watch with tranquil uncon- 
cern a conflict to which in some sense, indeed, he is a party, 
but which cannot in any event seriously affect his own status. 
The Government, on the other hand, need not distress them- 
selves about his individual vote. It is possible that the 
disgraceful attempts to identify them with Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
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opinions because of their desire to do justice—not to him 
specially, but to all those whose consciences rebel against the 
oath—may have some slight success, though even that has 
already been discounted. But the action of Christians, and 
especially of Nonconformists, will be jealously scrutinized with 
the view of ascertaining how far they are faithful to the princi- 
ples of liberty. It is eminently satisfactory that so many of the 
clergy have manfully ranged themselves on the side of liberty, 
while some have defended their position with remarkable 
ability. Of course they are but few in comparison with the 
thousands (nearly 14,000, we are told) who have memorialized 
the Primate on the opposite side ; but among them are names 
such as Oakley and Plumptre among the dignitaries, and Mr. 
Coll, Archer Gurney, and others among the clergy, which must 
carry weight. Even the Primate, too, though he will prob- 
ably oppose the bill, administered a very distinct snub to 
the excited and absurd representations of the memorial. 
This is encouraging, and it makes it all the more necessary 
that those who, through the whole course of their history, 
have been identified with the cause of Christian liberty 
should show that they have been contending for liberty itself, 
and not merely for their own rights. 

The position of France at present ought to teach all Chris- 
tians a lesson which it is specially necessary to remember at this 
crisis. ‘Do unto others as ye would that others also should 
do unto you”’ is a rule to govern all our relations, public and 
private alike, and the character of the ruling party in France 
should instruct us in the application of it to this controversy. 
We would not undertake to say that its aim is absolutely anti- 
religious ; that is, that it has formed a deliberate purpose of 
suppressing or injuring religion. But there are men in the 
party who would scarcely hesitate even at this, and there 
have been measures which have pointed in that direction, 
and which at least have violated liberty of conscience, against 
which strong denunciations have been directed. Cardinal 
Manning has drawn a very dark picture of the condition of 
things in the last number of T'he Nineteenth Century, in which 
he refers to the “ attack upon the grants for public worship, 
upon the Concordat, upon the civil condition of the clergy.” 
as “‘signs of one and the same deliberate and downward 
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movement, destroying every remnant of the ancient Chris- 
tianity of the French people.” All these acts, whether 
justifiable or not, fall far short of the exclusion of a man 
from the legislature because he believes in God and adheres 
to the Christian faith. It is, however, keenly resented ag 
injustice. But the Roman Catholics of this country can do 
much more than protest; they can show a better example. 
If they use the power which they have in our Parliament 
to put unbelief under the ban of the State, with what con- 
sistency can they object to French unbelievers adopting a 
like policy on their side? ‘‘ With what judgment ye judge ye 
shall be judged; and with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you.” ‘There is the eternal law, which is certain 
to be fulfilled. 

Whatever the course that may be taken by upholders of au- 
thority however, Nonconformists are solemnly pledged to liberty. 
Authority would, had it the opportunity, crush them as relent- 
lessly as it would the unbeliever ; but there is much more 
than this purely selfish consideration which should lead them 
to show their faith in the power of God’s truth by disdaining 
to ask the State to employ the force of law to effect that which 
should be accompanied by argument and persuasion. ‘‘ He 
that believeth shall not make haste.’’ Haste is cowardice, is 
panic, is unbelief. The more the strength of our faith appears 
in our imitation of Him who rebuked the would-be champions 
of his authority, by telling them they knew not what spirit 
they were of, and who reminds us that our Father makes His 
sun to shine upon the evil and the good, and His rain to 
descend upon the just and upon the unjust, the better able 
shall we be to bear our testimony against the unbelief of the 
times, and to win the hearts of the masses for Christ. Incon- 
sistency on our part would only increase the alienation we 
deplore, and set up barriers of separation which would not 
be easily removed. Attempts to force any faith on a people, 
even though it be the narrow faith of Theism, can end in 
only one way. In their guilt and folly let English Dissenters. 
have no part. 
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CONGREGATIONS AS SEEN FROM THE PULPIT, 


ir seldom strikes a critical congregation that they are being 
criticized. From the doorkeeper up, or down, to the senior 
deacon one united gaze is turned on the man who is about to 
break to them the bread of life. If he be a stranger, their 
look is at first cold and strange. If his fame has gone before 
him, their look is full of curiosity, dashed here and there by 
eager expectancy. Does it ever strike them that with one 
momentary glance the pulpit has focussed their general 
characteristics, and that the voice therefrom will pitch its 
first notes in accordance with that measurement? There is 
much unconscious observation on both sides. It is well that 
it should be unconscious. The congregation would feel 
affronted if they felt themselves judged; and the preacher 
might be unnerved did he know all the darts of thought and 
feeling which are directed at his personality. It needs 
much self-forgetfulness and spiritual equilibrium calmly and 
earnestly to face an audience, however friendly it may be. 
When it is apathetic or hostile the difficulties are increased 
tenfold. Of Christ we read that the critics ‘‘ watched Him.” 
Christ could bear this scrutiny well; and at the same time He 
could turn on them the bull’s-eye of a dark lantern and watch 
them. The watchers were watched. 

The preacher is conscious of an atmosphere about the con- 
gregation. For the first few minutes, as he silently sits before 
the service begins, he put out feelers like the sea anemone, 
especially if he has never seen the people before. They are 
on probation. Perhaps he has a general notion as to the 
amount of intelligence which he is likely to find amongst 
them. But as he has not come to deliver a lecture this is not 
the main question with him. The inquiry is as to whether 
spiritual life is low or high, heavy as a November fog or 
bright as a clear spring morning. He cannot tell at first. 
Some seem to come into the place very reverently, and to pray 
in silence very devoutly. But then, again, others are looking 
about, taking off their coats, searching for hymn-books, and 
engaged in other trivial preparations for what is to come after. 
In the pulpit the question is, Shall I be able to pray this 
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morning, or only say words of prayer ? Shall I feel God near 
or far off ? Shall I be inspired by the praise or disheartened ? 
Shall I find my way to the hearts of this people ? 

It must be remembered that the congregations send speci- 
mens of themselves into the vestry beforehand. The deacons 
look at their ‘‘ supply ;” but he also looks at them. Are they 
men of sympathy and prayer? This is soon seen. No fuss, 
no crowding round him with frivolities or unnecessary topics 
of conversation; but a quiet, friendly ‘‘ glad to see you” 
tone: this tends to prepossess the preacher in favour of the 
congregation. When I was a young student a minister of a 
considerable congregation got me to preach for him on con- 
dition that he should take my place at a little country village. 
It was about my first appearance before a settled congrega- 
tion, and the Saturday night was rather a sleepless one. 
When I presented myself at the vestry door I found that the 
minister had sent no previous intimation of his plan, and an 
old deacon eyed me with much contempt, and said, ‘‘ Mr. M. 
often serves us like this.” This was hardly encouraging. 
What we want in the vestry is a little quiet before the service; 
and, whether there be silence or speech, a tone of sympathy 
and encouragement. 

It may be well to say that physical conditions tell in favour 
of or against acongregation. There are some congregations so 
placed that they have no chance of telling upon the preacher. 
They are as full of spiritual power as a charged Leyden jaris 
of electricity, but there is no conductor. The power is lost. 
When, for example, a considerable space exists between the 
pulpit and the first row of seats, the preacher has to speak, 
and the hearers have to hear, across an abyss. A great gulf 
is fixed, over which very few of the subtlest emotions can pass 
either one way or the other. Notice how carefully the pulpit 
in great Roman Catholic churches is placed among the people. 
When a “‘ mission” is held in them and special preachers are 
brought, the pulpit is often disestablished, and a platform 
erected in its place. In the Jesuits’ church at Rome I saw 
this done, and so in a church nearer home. In both cases 
not only did the preacher tell upon the people, but they 
evidently told upon him. “Pill-boxes,” as pulpits are some- 
times appropriately called, are not the best coigns from which 
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to view an assembly. They often make a man feel like 
Zaccheus up in the tree, and he is so cold and isolated that 
the best thing for him to do is “to make haste and come 
down.” I have frequently preached in a kitchen without a 
table or evena desk to put the Bible on, and where the nearest 
hearer almost touched me. There was a loss of dignity, per- 
haps, in the situation. The method, if not the thought, had 
to be very homely. But it was ten thousand times easier to 
preach under such circumstances than from many a carved 
pulpit in which it has been my lot to stand. When I have 
heard the late Dean Stanley at Westminster Abbey and the 
present Canon Liddon at St. Paul’s, I have noticed that the 
people clustered close around them; and thus concentric 
circles of feeling widened out from the nearest to the outer- 
most ring of hearers. 

It must be remembered that a congregation has to combine 
together in order to produce one given effect. They should 
therefore be so placed that the will of the majority may prevail. 
Otherwise it is in the power of one inattentive worshipper to 
do a great amount of harm, and to undo a great amount of 
good. In a congregation no exceptional power should be put 
into the hands of an individual. The ranks should be closed 
up, so that moral electricity may be easily passed through 
from one to another, and that the assembly may be pervaded 
by one general feeling. The first thing that often strikes the 
eye of a preacher is empty space, especially if he is in the 
habit of being in his place a few minutes before the time. 
The people file into their appointed seats, and are quite uncon- 
scious of the effect which they produce upon one another. 
They form an archipelago of souls; and the preacher has to 
swim from one to the other in order to carry his message 
home. What would they think of him if he were to address 
them from the organ-loft or from the door of the sanctuary ? 
They hold that he has duties to perform, and they forget that 
so have they. If they do not place themselves aright, a few 
judicious and well-chosen stewards would easily lead them to 
sit well together. Let the galleries be closed and the side 
pews be roped off, so that the people sitting together may tell 
on the preacher. 

But place people as you will, their inherent quality will be the 
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main thing that will tell upon the preacher, and, by a rebound 
from him, on themselves. And thus the first question which 
arises in the mind of a speaker on religion is as to whether and 
how far the people before him are religious or not. There isan 
atmosphere around them which soon penetrates into the soul 
of asensitive man. The late Samuel Martin once complained 
to me that people had little idea what force was expended by 
him in taking religious services. Persons, he said, would 
invite a large company to meet him before a chapel opening, 
as though preaching the gospel were a sort of pastime ora 
piece of professionalism. No one could listen to him without 
feeling how much virtue went out of him as he preached. 
But he, above all others, was conscious of the virtue that 
went into him from some congregations. The late Thomas 
Jones said that it was impossible to preach in some places; 
they seemed full of ice. Robert Hall found himself irresistibly 
attracted toward an attentive hearer, and could hardly draw 
himself away from the one to address the many. 

The prepared and expectant congregation is a genus by 
itself. It is not an assembly expecting to be startled and 
electrified, but it is one where there is a settled and joyous 
calm on every face. The hymns will contain no difficult pas- 
sages, even though the sentiments may be sometimes exalted 
and sublime. The tunes are hardly thought of, because they 
are so generally known. The thought of the hymns is taken 
up with instantaneous expression ; and Scriptures and prayers 
are listened to with devout earnestness. Such a congregation 
touches the deepest chords of the pulpit; and though the 
sermon is simple in thought and expression, it is a season of 
intense enjoyment to speaker and hearers. It is very difficult 
to say how this condition of preparedness comes about, be- 
cause it must always be induced by many complicated influ- 
ences. It often exists amid the quietude of a week-night 
service. The audiences then are select, for they select them- 
selves. They are composed of men and women who really 
desire some spiritual refreshment, and many of whom have 
made some little personal sacrifice to be present. But not 
uncommonly this devoutness pervades the whole Sunday 
congregation. Providence has been at work before the Sunday 
came, and a deep thirst for spiritual comfort has been induced. 
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The ministry of sorrow has preceded that of the Christian 
preacher, or, by some inexplicable influences, more earnestness 
has been thrown into private prayer; and the reward comes 
openly on the Lord’s Day. 

It is sorrowful to see how, even in such circumstances, one 
or two undevout persons will hinder the free flow of these 
spiritual currents. I have often thought of the fly in the pot 
of ointment as I have looked over a promising field of wor- 
shippers and have seen one person conspicuous for some 
trifling inattention. It is wonderful how great an interest is 
occasionally shown in the Bible by such a person during the 
sermon. Of the Bereans we read that they received what was 
spoken by Paul and then searched the Scriptures. These 
search the Bible when they ought to be receiving with all 
readiness of mind. The snob nature comes out in strange 
ways, and often amongst the most well dressed. 

Sometimes the pervading atmosphere in a congregation is 
that of professionalism. This spirit, which so often creeps 
into the pulpit, is just as often in the pew. When it casts its 
shadow over the whole people it acts like a mildew. Slovenly 
singing is not always a sign of this state of things, for it may 
co-exist with much brightness and polish in the outward 
service. But by silent means the people are saying, ‘‘ We are 
here because we must come, and we shall be much obliged if 
you will let us away as soon as decency permits.” I have 
somewhere heard of an “otiose suburb.” It is a kind of 
region with which I have little acquaintance; but I should 
imagine that where persons are tolerably comfortable in their 
circumstances, and have a luxurious sanctuary and a minister 
not over-earnest, we might find the kind of congregation to 
which Irefer. Where pleasures are alluring, social claims over- 
powering, and spiritual needs little felt, we have all the con- 
ditions for the induction of such an apathetic atmosphere. A 
fashionable watering-place sometimes yields specimens of this 
formalism. Preaching under such circumstances is like trying 
to see the Swiss mountains from the Riffel in the midst of a 
dense mist. 

Occasionally one sees at a glance a congregation gathered 
which is marked by unusual intelligence. This is not always an 
advantage even to the most capable preachers. For preaching 
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has to lay hold at one and the same time of all kinds of intel. 
ligence. The presence of the young or of the uneducated serves 
to remind the minister that his business is to stir the spiritual 
life, and to appeal to faculties of a higher order than those 
which belong exclusively to the purely intellectual nature of 
man. Yet to a well-prepared preacher it is a considerable 
lightening of a difficult task to find that every point is readily 
seized, and that the general mind moves swiftly along the 
path of thought which he has been treading in secret. The 
arcument of a sermon comes always in the nature of a sur- 
prise to the hearers, and when, therefore, these hearers are 
unusually intelligent, the surprise comes to them with a pure 
delight. The danger in such assemblies is the presence of a 
sceptical spirit. Old phrases are at a discount, and, with 
them, sometimes old and ever-true forms of doctrine. Apart 
from this there is a keenness in the air which stirs the speaker 
up to do his best. 

The character of the intelligence of an audience comes out 
in a peculiar way. If that intelligence be below the average 
the speaker will be compelled to indulge in more breadth of 
treatment. It is curious to notice how the same sermon takes 
in one place thirty-five minutes to preach and in another fifty 
minutes, or even an hour. Size of congregation has some- 
thing to do with this, but the power of the people to appre- 
hend truth has more. Where the people read no books, and 
therefore have very little conception of abstract truth, the 
preacher feels constrained to dwell on facts longer, and to 
enlarge the illustrative parts of his discourse; otherwize he 
stands a good chance of sending the hearers to sleep, or of 
leaving them listless and unimpressed. Preaching over 
people’s heads would never take place if the speaker were, 
without notes of any kind, to look the congregation in the 
face and tell them exactly what he wanted to say on a given 
subject. 

The miscellaneous crowds drawn to theatre services and 
others of a kindred nature require very simple treatment. A 
lay preacher who attracts a congregation of this order tells 
me that he is compelled to have plenty of anecdotes on hand. 
If he sees the attention flagging, he can always fetch it back 
by saying, “‘ As I was going along Lord Street the other day,” 
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&c. Some seem to have little conception of the incapacity of 
overwhelming numbers to follow even the simplest train of 
reasoning, or to listen to an address which calls for even the 
slightest amount of mental concentration. Yet such audiences 
are most pathetic and interesting, and when we can get them 
they offer a splendid opportunity for speaking the words of 
eternal life. 

Some one has said that a preacher ought always to take the 
meridian of his congregation. Of course he must be his own 
true and proper self. But it is possible by adaptation and 
self-culture to make himself more and more effectual in deal- 
ing with the hearts and consciences of a people. And where, 
as in the case of Congregationalists, he ministers to the same 
people from year to year, he has great facilities for under- 
standing their habits of thought, of life, and of feeling. Yet 
even in his case each congregation will present its own special 
phase. No two will be exactly alike. The same place will 
produce an air of familiarity, but the constant discipline of 
Providence will bring about fresh permutations and combina- 
tions of the spiritual life. It is the forecast of these changes 
which helps the minister greatly in the quietude of his pre- 
parations. Yet a heavy shower of rain may upset all his. 
calculations, and absent faces may send a chill into what 
would otherwise have been a warm message of consolation. 
Under such circumstances he has to take fresh measurements 
at the moment; and it would sometimes be wise if he armed 
himself with an old but thoroughly good sermon, so that the 
hearers present might feel that the minister is on good terms 
with himself as well as with them. Few things are more dis- 
couraging than for the preacher to blame people who have 
waded through a flood to the place of worship because a large 
number have been compelled to stay at home. On wet Sun- 
days the minister should be at his best. He should take 
every pains not to be “dry” in the pulpit. Some of the 
happiest services may be held under such circumstances, if 
people will only draw together and the minister will forget 
that it rains or snows. May we ever remember under all 
circumstances that “souls are weighed and not numbered.” 

It is hoped that no reader will suppose that we have implied 
that there is any antagonism between pulpit and pew. Both 
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preacher and congregation are animated by the one great pur. 
pose of seeking God. The great fact about them both is that 
they are professedly in the Divine presence. This ought to 
weld them together into one united mass of spiritual longing 
and aspiration. The more they both realize for what sublime 
purposes they have gathered, the more will they be of one 
accord. And the greater that accord, the more will they forget 
that there are any differences between them. The soul of the 
minister in public prayer will be a harp touched into softest 
music by the spiritual fingers of the congregation. And the 
congregation, on the other hand, will be moved as the heart of 
one man when they hear the preaching of the word of God, 
If eloquence consists in giving back to the audience in a stream 
what the orator first receives from them in spray, the defini- 
nition is especially true in all sacred public speech. Sympathy 
between preacher and audience must exist for the production 
of the highest results. And this depends mainly on the 
sympathy which both have with Christ and His word. It is 
the boast of Congregationalism that it is a system where 


people can choose their own ministers. Happy is that pas- 
torate where the people, by devout and eager attention, by 
earnest co-operation, and by prayerful sympathy with the 
truth taught, constantly ratify the choice once made. Is there 
on earth a view more exhilarating than such a congregation 
as seen from the pulpit ? SAMUEL PEARSON. 


RITUALISTS AND EVANGELICALS. 


Tue struggle between the two parties in the Establishment 
has recently assumed a form which sober-minded men on 
both sides cannot regard without anxiety and even alarm. It 
is bad enough to contend on public platforms, it is worse to 
carry on angry contests in courts of law, but it is worst of all 
to have unseemly and disgraceful strife in the house of God 
and even at the communion table. It is this desecration of 
public places of worship, this importation of rowdyism into 
ecclesiasical controversy, this appeal to force, and force 
employed in the most discreditable form for the settlement of 
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grave differences, which is the new and disquieting symptom 
of the time. Easter, indeed, is a season which has often been 
marked by ecclesiastical wrangles. It is the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical year, and the vestry meetings afford a natural 
opportunity for the ventilation of grievances, and for the mea- 
suring of the comparative strength of the parties into which 
a parish may be. divided, In former times the Church-rate 
used to be the bone of contention, and so long as all sections 
of Churchmen had a rallying point in their opposition to the 
aggressive Dissenters, who objected to be taxed for the repair 
of buildings in which they did not worship, but little was heard 
of the intestine divisions in the Church itself. Now that the 
opportunity for making Dissenters fulfil their proper obligations 
to the National Church has passed away, the Easter vestries 
find matter for exciting discussion, occasionally passing beyond 
even intemperate speech in some one of the many'questions 
which arise out of the Ritualist controversy. Perhaps the 
vicar is at variance with a section of his parishioners, and 
some point of ceremonial is a subject of dispute; or the elec- 
tion of churchwardens supplies the occasion of a party fight 
with a good deal of preliminary debating ; or, as in the case 
Bordesley, the battle which has been so hot in the courts of 
law is transferred to the parish church, with results that can 
be satisfactory only to those who desire to see the name of 
religion covered with shame. There is another reason why 
Easter may be a period of ecclesiastical contention. It is the 
season in which Ritualism is peculiarly obtrusive, and to 
many earnest Protestants peculiarly offensive. They object to 
the special sanctity claimed for Holy Week and Eastertide, 
and the jubilant tone of the latter is just as distasteful to 
them as the severe humiliation of the other. With some, 
indeed with numbers, this may be nothing more than a blind 
Protestant Philistinism, which has no rational account to give 
of its dislikes, but is simply opposed to everything which is 
identified with Rome. But to others this extravagance of 
sentiment and form appears to be alike unreal and super- 
stitious, and altogether out of harmony with the spiritual 
teaching of the New Testament, and the attempt to force it 
upon their own Church provokes their resentment. The 
latter, however, are not the class who make disturbances. 
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They may take legitimate means to express their views, but the 
lawless riots of vestries are to them quite as distressing ag the 
lawless ritual of the altar. The one point to be noticed, how. 
ever, is that where this division of opinion exists in a parish 
it is highly probable that it will find some expression at the 
vestry meeting. 

This year its manifestations have been of a more objec. 
tionable character than usual, partly owing to the critical 
situation in which some parishes are, and partly because of 
the highly charged state of the atmosphere, both ecclesias- 
tical and political. That there is an extraordinary amount 
of passion and excitement in many quarters, as though 
the air were surcharged with electricity, is plain enough; 
and yet the cause for it is not very apparent. It is shown in 
the fierce and fiery attacks, alike without reason and without 
courtesy, in which the speakers of the Opposition assail a 
Ministry which is prosecuting a difficult task, in which it 
should have the hearty support of all classes and parties, with 
great diligence and success, but which must have collapsed by 
its own folly and wickedness long since had it committed half 
the blunders which its assailants impute to it. We say 
nothing here of the injustice of their criticisms. It is their 
savagery, and that only, to which we refer as an evil sign of 
the times, and one which is sure to have injurious effects of a 
more serious kind than the mere inflaming of passion in poli- 
tical circles. The people naturally look to those who hold high 
positions (and a member of Parliament has hitherto been sup- 
posed to answer to this description) for an example of good 
manners as well as of common sense. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Warton, Mr. James Lowther, have been giving 
them lessons on these points. They have imparted a tone to 
political controversy which will be caught only too eagerly, 
and carried to a much farther extent than they ever intended. 
With them it may be rough and rude horse-play which is 
meant to be effective, but succeeds only in being offensive and 
impertinent; but with their observers and imitators in humbler 
classes it may well pass into positive rowydism and even 
violence. The same temper is manifest in ecclesiastical strife, 
and there the results have been more immediate and apparent. 
Defiance of the law by some of the clergy has been followed 
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by equally lawless attempts to enforce it on the part of the 
discontented among the laity. One class has employed the 
bludgeon in speech or article, and the other has felt itself 
justified in using the weapon itself. Sir Percival Heywood 
blustered at the Church Congress about the right of the 
patron, and his determination to do all sorts of daring acts in 
order to maintain his position, and the malcontents in Bordes- 
ley, profiting by his teachings, set themselves not only to howl 
down their obnoxious vicar but even to threaten his safety 
and his life. The consequences are very sad, and the whole 
transaction humiliating ; but nothing could be more natural. 
Rowydism necessarily becomes more violent, more unscrupu- 
lous, more apt to translate its hard words into harder deeds, 
the lower we descend in the scale of intelligence. We care not 
on which side it is employed, for everywhere it is equally 
deserving of condemnation. Sometimes it seems to be the 
arrogant impatience of a privileged class, indignant at finding 
its special prerogatives and vested rights challenged; but this 
is certain to be met by a fierce resistance, which is not likely 
to be more sparing either in words or deeds. If the old maxim 
noblesse oblige is to be set aside, whether in political or eccle- 
siastical struggle, the popular party is not that which will 
have most reason to regret it, but the misfortune is that 
interests far more sacred than those of any party will be 
seriously affected. It is a dangerous element in our society, 
and when it enters into Church controversy becomes a disgrace 
and injury to religion, as well as a destruction of those ameni- 
ties of life which should be maintained even amid the keenest 
struggles of opinion. 

The angry feeling between Evangelicals and Ritualists is 
to a large extent the result of the anarchy which is the 
practical outcome of the much vaunted compromise which so 
many regard with such profound reverence as the legacy of 
the late Primate to the Church. The law is practically set 
aside in one conspicuous case, and those who have been 
defying the authority of Parliament, defying the Courts which 
it has established, and in every possible way showing that they 
mean to be a law unto themselves, are encouraged to pursue 
their old line of action, only with more recklessness and deter- 
mination than ever. Audacity has ever been a prominent 
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feature in their policy, and the success which has attended it 
makes them the more confident and daring. Hence we have 
the extraordinary proceedings at Bordesley, which raise in g 
more direct form than has hitherto been done the question as 
to whether the law has any authority in the National Church 
or not. Mr. Enraght, who has long madejhimself notorious 
by his extreme Ritualism, as well as by the high-handed style 
in which he has maintained his own position, regardless of 
the Jaw, has been deprived of the living by regular legal pro. 
cess. He and his friends object to the legality as well as the 
righteousness of the proceedings which have had this issue, 
They cannot deny that they are in strict accordance with the 
statute, that Parliament passed the Act under which they were 
taken, that the Bishop gave the necessary consent to the 
commencement of the suit, that the Courts were appointed in 
a constitutional method and manner, and that their decision 
was in harmony with the law of the land. But they contend 
that the law ought not to control them, because it contradicts. 
the higher law of the Church. What that higher law is, by 
whom enacted, or by whom represented or enforced, it would 
not be easy to discover. It is not necessary, for so long as the 
Church has a national status and character, with all the 
privileges therefrom accruing, it must submit to this national 
law. This is not the view, however, which commends itself 
to Mr. Enraght, and consequently we have had the discredit- 
able scenes at Bordesley, in which the late vicar has played 
so unworthy a part. Mr. Watts, who has been appointed his. 
successor, read himself into his office amid a tumultuous riot, 
when his personal safety was threatened, and the Easter 
vestry meeting was marked by an outburst of rowdyism in 
the Church of which Mr. Enraght himself was the fugleman. 
One, and we suppose the principal, pretext for this disorder 
is that the wishes of the Bordesley parish have been set at 
nought, and that it was necessary for them thus to enter a 
practical protest about which there cou!d be no mistake. 
Many who condemn their violence support them in their con- 
tention. It is strange how any impartial man can fail to see 
that the fundamental idea on which their argument is based is 
inconsistent with the entire theory of a National Church. It 
is possible to conceive of a Church which might be at once 
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national and congregational, that is, in which the separate 
congregations should follow out their own views as to ritual, 
and possibly even as to doctrine, while in their collective 
character they were recognized as the Church of the nation; 
but it is not easy to see how such an idea could be worked out 
in practice. At all events we seem far enough at present from 
the spirit which would bring it within reasonable limits of 
possibility, while certainly it is altogether contrary to the law 
by which the National Church is constituted. If, indeed, such 
a state of things were ever introduced, the liberty of congre- 
gations could not be limited in the way which the most 
extreme advocates of the rights of congregations would desire. 
There must be tolerance for diversities of doctrine as well as 
of ritual, and there is no manifest reason why questions of 
polity should not be included in the same category. The 
very suggestion will probably seem shocking to those who 
are ready enough to permit advances towards sacerdotalism 
but have no idea that impartial justice would require that 
equal concession be made to those who lean towards the 
simplicity of Puritanism. Puritanism, they think, has gone 
as far as it is likely to do in the National Church, and even 
Evangelicals themselves are more likely to recede from its 
extreme point than to go further in the same direction. Hence 
liberty for congregations would practically amount to liberty 
for a ritual more or less ornate and symbolic of sacramental 
doctrine, and therefore they clamour for the rights of congre- 
gations. In reality the freedom is not for congregations, but 
for priests, who can bring congregations to adopt their views. 
For those who oppose them there is very little consideration. 
Here and there, no doubt, a clergyman of extreme High Church 
views gathers a congregation after his own mind, and it may 
seem hard that they should not be allowed to please themselves 
as to the style of their service, the ornaments of their altar, 
or the vestments of their priest. But they assume a special 
position of privilege as a part of the National Church, and are 
thus distinguished from Wesleyans, Congregationalists, and 
the Free Churches in general. They are Churchmen, and all 
the rest are Dissenters or sectaries. If this was a pretension 
simply advanced by themselves and having just as much 
validity as they were able to secure for it by their own per- 
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suasions or example of goodness, it would not affect any one 
injuriously. But the law endorses it, and if they thus take 
advantage of the benefits of law they must submit to law, and 
law not evolved out of their own ecclesiastical consciousness, 
or even laid down by bishops or convocation, but law as defined 
by the Parliament of the nation. 

But the cases are exceptional in which Ritualism builds 
thus upon its own foundation. More frequently a High 
Anglican clergyman is appointed to a living previously held 
by an Evangelical, and sets himself at once to change the 
whole arrangements of the parochial church. Possibly he has 
sufficient tact to do it quietly and gradually, and yet, with all 
his management, he cannot escape suspicions on the part of 
parishioners who have been trained in Protestant ideas or 
have strong Protestant instincts. They are conscious of the 
tendency which is at work, and withdraw themselves, though 
not without reluctance and even extreme pain, if they have 
to leave a parish church endeared to them by innumerable 
associations. The congregation thus undergoes a subtle and 
almost unobserved process of transformation, and, as in a 
panorama of dissolving views, the Protestant colour gradually 
fades into that of a decided Ritualism. Itis this new element 
which practically decides the opinion of the congregation, and 
is quoted as such. But it does not need much penetration to 
see that it is, in fact, the opinion of the priest reflected 
through those whom he has gathered around him. .He has 
quietly eliminated decidedly hostile members, and those of 
less pronounced views he has assimilated more or less closely 
to his own ideas, and he has attracted a number of sympa- 
thizers. But he is the inspiring influence throughout, and this 
so-called liberty for the congregations really means liberty 
for priests to revolutionize the Church of England. 

What happens when the process of transmutation is arrested 
by the determination of Protestants with more than ordinary 
earnestness, and with less even than ordinary prudence, has 
recently been seen at Sheffield. Mr. Ommanney is a revolu- 
tionizing priest. He has come into a parish which has long 
been blessed by the presence and work of an Evangelical 
minister, and has decided Protestant opinions, and at once he 
sets himself to work to change the tone of the service. There 
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is no respect for the wishes of the congregation here; but of 
course circumstances affect the action of principles. It is 
one thing for a Ritualist priest to disregard the wishes of an 
Evangelical people, and a very different one for an Evangelical 
clergyman to deprive a congregation of sound and attached 
Churchmen of their true privileges, Mr. Enraght may head 
a disturbance to assert the rights of his aggrieved parishioners 
at Bordesley, while Mr. Ommanney acts as though the parish- 
ioners of Sheffield had no rights at all. But they are both 
alike to be justified, since they are both carrying out the Jaw 
of the Holy Catholic Church. The men who applaud Mr. 
Enraght, however, ought to have some consideration for the 
churchwarden who has endeavoured to prevent the Ritualist 
vicar in his lawless proceedings. We admire neither the one 
nor the other. If there is no way of curbing the excesses of 
men who are so thoroughly possessed by the priestly idea 
that they seem to fancy themselves above all law, except 
force, and force employed under circumstances which make it 
specially revolting, it had better be left to spread until the 
common sense and religious feeling of the English people are 
stirred to a more effectual opposition. But we cannot see on 
what principle Mr. Enraght is to be vindicated and Mr. 
Wynn condemned. If there is to be a distinction between 
them, it must certainly be in favour of the latter. He may or 
may not have been mistaken in his conception of the law, but 
at all events he was endeavouring to obey it and to fulfil the 
duties which he believed it laid upon him. Mr. Enraght, on 
the contrary, was setting the people a most mischievous 
example of contempt for law. He, the priest, was greater 
than Bishop, greater than Parliament, greater than Privy 
Council. What he willed ought to be the law of that parish, 
which he treated as though to him belonged the right divine 
to control it for ever. For this he roused an excited people 
almost to fury, and was guilty of a procedure which was brawl- 
ing in church, and a brawling of a very bad type. As a mere 
piece of strategy, this appeal of Ritualists to force is impolitic 
tothe last degree. The passions of the people may be more 
easily roused then quieted, and when roused it is not probable 
that they will be arrayed on the side of the priest. Hitherto 
Ritualists have complained, and complained justly, of the riots 
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which have in some cases followed upon their innovations, but 
they will be without a locus standi in future unless they con. 
demn, with a plainness and emphasis which leaves no room 
for mistake, such conduct as that of Mr. Enrag:t. 

All these incidents, however, are only so many illustrations 
of the difficulty of governing a Church when the authority 
of law has once been set aside. Even in a Nonconformist 
church the determination of a party to disobey the law 
would be a source of incalculable difficulty and trouble. In 
the Huddersfield case, which has afforded so many Chureh 
defenders such welcome material for their attack, the con- 
sequences must have been serious and inconvenient in the 
last degree, if the defeated party had refused to obey the 
decree of the Court. The Court, no doubt, assumed no right 
to do anything beyond interpreting the language of the 
trust-deed, the law which the Church itself had originally 
adopted, and imposed on those who might afterward desire 
to use the chapel which it had built. The condition may 
have been wise or otherwise, but at least it was laid down by 
the Church itself without any interference from the State. 
The Court dealt with it as it is entitled to deal with the 
trust of any other property, settled a dispute between 
litigants as to the meaning of the terms, and the parties 
against whose view it pronounced submitted. The Ritualists 
plead that this is not their case, inasmuch as Parliament 
has established a Court to which they owe no obedience. 
The contention cannot be sustained, for Parliament must 
have supreme rights over a Church to which it gives the 
prestige and emoluments attending upon Establishment. To 
suppose that those who advance it have a right to act upon 
their own private opinion, and throw the entire Church into 
confusion is absurd. Yet this is practically what is advo- 
cated by some from whom a more intelligent view of the 
situation might be expected. Their zeal for the Establish- 
ment is so ardent and so blind that they would allow priests 
to conform it to their own fancy rather than take a decided 
action which might imperil the existence of the institution 
itself. It might seem as though, Liberals as they are, 
they would rather see Protestantism sacrificed than have the 
Establishment weakened. ‘There is no probability that their 
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object will be accomplished. Lcclesiastical privileges are 
doomed, the only question being how long their overthrow 
will be delayed, and there is nothing so likely to accelerate 
the process as the growth of the priestly temper. At present 
it is producing an anarchy and lawlessness which offend all 
the best instincts of the English people, and which assuredly 
they will not long tolerate. 

It may be urged by those who are crying out for peace and 
insisting especially on the maintenance of the armistice, 
which is talked about in a tone of sentimental gush hardly 
worthy of men dealing with a grave subject involving the 
most momentous issues as the last legacy of a dying Primate, 
that sacerdotalism is not as dangerous in England as in 
countries where her Protestant ideas are unknown. That was 
much more true when at the head of the Church was an Arch- 
bishop who had no sympathies of a priestly character himself. 
The elevation of Dr. Benson, taken in conjunction with some 
other appointments by which it has been followed, has 
altered the complexion of affairs. We venture to predict 
that the change of tone will soon be felt, and a change 
which will in the first instance be most injurious to the 
Protestantism of the Establishment. But this cannot occur 
without the foundations of the State Church itself being at 
thesame time undermined. Already the effects are beginning 
to exhibit themselves. Thoughtful men note a tone in the 
new Primate which does not conciliate or prepossess them. 
It savours of power, and though for the present it may be 
subdued in tone, there is in it a ring of authority which is 
unlike his predecessor, is not suited to the temper of the age, 
and will certainly provoke resentment. The new Bishop 
of Newcastle is also creating a disquiet among the Noncon- 
formists of his diocese by the assertion of his extreme 
High Church views, and provoking controversy from which 
he certainly will not derive profit. We know no people in 
the United Kingdom more unlikely to bow to the priestly 
yoke than the hard-headed and independent men of New- 
castle. Mr. Batchelor has had their hearty sympathy in his 
resistance to the Bishop’s assumptions ; and the further those 
pretensions are pressed, the greater the gain to Noncon- 
formity. Stlll we can entertain little doubt that these new 
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recent appointments portend a period of conflict which 
certainly we do not deprecate. It is high time that a certain 
class of Nonconformists learned that the honeyed compliments 
which are sometimes offered them mean very little, and 
that underneath them all is a radical antagonism of prin- 
ciple. Even among the Evangelicals there are not a few 
who, like the Rev. P. F. Elliott, one of the selected readers at 
the last Islington meeting, think there has been too much 
coquetting with Dissenters. The Evangelicals have not 
known the time of their visitation, and it would seem as 
though it were passed. They know neither their true 
friends nor their real foes, and hence are losing, if indeed 
they have not lost, one of the grandest opportunities which 
ever fell to the lot of a great party. 


SIX WEEKS AMONG FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 
Il. 


TRAVELLING northward from Limoges to attend the Synod at 
Sancerre, I had an unexpected peep behind the scenes of 
French life. Falling in with an American doctor—a rough 
but clever man, the son of a backwoods blacksmith, who had 
married a Frenchwoman, and come to live in her native 
town as a thorn in the side of the French faculty—I yielded to 
the pressing request of both that I would spend the Sunday 
with them, being decided by the apparent anxiety of the wife 
to understand something more about practical Christianity. 
My consent, however, meant more than I intended, viz., long 
waiting in the common room of a market inn, where the 
kissing and drinking of the rustics became somewhat mono- 
tonous, followed by a drive of eleven miles over a hilly 
road, behind a worn-out nag, in the dark, and through a 
torrent of rain. At the end much kindness but little comfort, 
as readers may argue from the picture of a stone-floored 
dining-room with a door opening at once upon the street, 
through which one had to go to reach the guest’s bedroom, 
extemporarily furnished, and necessarily traversed by the 
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host and hostess on their way to their own chamber. Here 
one saw something of the simple life of the French peasant, 
and of the well-to-do farmers, whose wealth often concealed 
itself under the rustic uniform of the blue shirt worn as a 
coat, and the hat almost identical with that commonly used 
by ministers in England. Such simplicity, no doubt, means 
stagnation, and economy appears often to be exaggerated 
into avarice ; but for these facts we have no further space. 
The little town was an illustration of the spiritual need of 
France. I could not hear that there was an active or decided 
Christian in the whole place: certainly there was no one to 
tell the people the way of salvation. Yet I have no doubt 
they would both read and hear if the gospel were brought 
near to them, for in one house, in which my hostess showed 
some illustrated tracts of the ‘‘ Children’s Mission,’”’ the 
daughters, who turned at first with horror from the sight 
of heresy, were persuaded within five minutes to look and to 
read, so that one of them exclaimed, ‘‘ How beautiful! We 
never thought Protestant tracts were like that !” 

Are there no Evangelists in England who might occupy 
these ripe but neglected fields of France ? 

Soon after this I found myself at Sancerre, whither the 
delegates of the Reformed Church in Paris and many pro- 
vincial towns, to the number of about seventy, were gathering. 
It was an exceptionally important synod, both because of the 
district represented, and because of the attention bestowed 
upon it by the press, of which I was told that even secular 
and Roman Catholic journals had for the first time desired 
permission to report the proceedings. 

These synods are not ofjiciels, but oficieux; that is, the 
appointment by the State which is theoretically necessary is 
wanting, the meetings being arranged by the Church itself, 
or rather by the Evangelical majority, for the Rationalists no 
longer take part in them, but hold separate synods of their 
own. Here, again, is an important movement in the direction 
of Free Church life. 

If historical associations have any value, Sancerre was 
wisely chosen for such a meeting. A quaint old town on 
the top of a hill, which forms a natural citadel, it is seen 
from afar, and its bold and picturesque attitude must ever 
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preserve in the memories of those who have once heard it 
the thrilling story of its resistance to the royal army after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. For ten months the little 
town sustained the siege with no better arms than slings, 
and through the miseries of a famine which killed six times 
as many as the war, and in spite of which the splendid 
heroism and Christian fortitude of the sufferers were rewarded 
by an unexpected deliverance. 

On the boulevard which skirts the town and commands an 
extensive view of the valley of the Loire, are now placed 
rustic seats, pleasantly suggestive of rest and enjoyment, 
impossible to those times of turmoil and trouble; but it 
is a curious fact that these seats are all turned towards 
the town with their backs to the beautiful scenery lying s0 
richly around it. I could not but think, in looking at this 
perverse arrangement, that it corresponded with the common 
attitude of Christians whose morbid contemplation of them- 
selves and their works prevents them from having any joyous 
appreciation of ‘‘the things that are freely given to us of 
God.” 

The proceedings of the synod were lively in a physical 
sense, as many as four speakers being, during the pre- 
liminaries which lasted long, at one time on their feet, 
endeavouring to gain the ear of the president. The chief 
topic discussed on the first day was the introduction of a 
ritual, M. Bersier of Paris having, without synodal authority, 
published a service book for his own congregation. No 
decision of the question was on this occasion attempted. 

Having a very kind letter of introduction from Dr. Hannay, 
I was received with great cordiality both in public and in 
private, and was invited to address the assembly. While 
declaring my convictions as a Congregationalist, and acknow- 
ledging the essential difference between their position and 
ours in relation to the State, I argued that we are not 50 
widely separated in fact as in theory, and that the distance 
between us is constantly diminishing. For, on the one hand, 
we are escaping from the weaknesses of extreme independency 
by means of our voluntary associations, while they are 
approaching the position of the Free Churches by all their 
recent efforts to raise a Sustentation Fund, and to make 
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converts, or gather churches outside of the lines of the 
Napoleonic Constitution. 

Having an engagement at Bergerac (Dordogne) on the 
8rd of November, I had to hasten away from Sancerre after 
the first day of the synod, for this journey required no less 
than three days for its accomplishment. The route was by 
Clermont-Ferrand, and the mountains of Auvergne, through 
scenery so picturesque that one experienced the rare sen- 
sation of satisfaction in slow travelling, while the com- 
paratively unfrequented lines furnished a good opportunity 
for scattering tracts where the gospel was, perhaps, quite 
unknown. 

At Clermont the Free Church minister, with the Wesleyan 
ninister of Thiers, was doing good work in connection with 
Mr. McAll’s mission, both of them being at the meeting 
on the evening of my visit. The work of the Free Church 
here especially is carried on in the midst of great poverty 
and difficulty, and seems well worthy of the practical sym- 
pathy of English Christians. This journey took me through 
Brive, where I spent an evening amidst elevating memories 
of its greatest townsman, the apostolic Stephen Grellet. And 
here it is pleasant to know he has a worthy successor in 
Mr. W. C. Cremer, who is supported by the Evangelical 
Continental Society, having learnt the truth of the gospel 
from a Congregational minister in England, and subsequently 
sacrificed a comparatively lucrative employment for the 
privilege of proclaiming it in France. 

Bergerac is a medieval town of 18,000 inhabitants about 
sixty miles east of Bordeaux, on the right bank of the Dordogne, 
which is here, as usual, a beautiful river. The old streets are 
peculiarly narrow, and were built so to make them more defen- 
sible against the English, who were at that time the scourge 
of France, and who were masters of Bordeaux for several 
centuries. There is but little spiritual life in Bergerac. The 
Eglise Reformée has no less than three pastors, among whom 
there seemed to be the greatest possible variety of religious 
opinions and party attachments. The Eglise Libre is, as 
almost everywhere, a company of the ‘‘ poor in this world, 
Nich in faith.” Their pastor, M. Lemaire, is a worthy son-in- 
law of “the venerated M. Boubila,” as even State Churchmen 
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call him, whose long-continued labours in Haute Vienne have 
been one, and probably the chief, cause of a very general con. 
version of the inhabitants to Protestantism. 

M. Lemaire and his earnest wife are toiling on in Bergerac 
and many country stations with the usual scanty remuneration 
which would seem to us insufficient for the barest necessaries 
of life, but upon which, or in spite of which, they insisted on 
receiving me as their guest with a hospitality which wealth 
could not have enabled them to surpass. I addressed two 
meetings specially convened on Friday and Saturday evenings 
and also preached twice on the Lord’s Day; but on the evening 
of that day I had a painful opportunity of contrasting France 
as it is with the ideal which Christian Churches are striving 
to realize; for on the bank of the river and almost immediately 
under my bedroom window a “ Sunday ball” made sleep im- 
possible till midnight. It seemed probable that a branch of 
Mr. McAll’s work would soon be established in Bergerac, the 
ministers of the Eglise Reformée being apparently willing to 
unite with my friend in support of it. 

The next journey brought me to Bordeaux, which, but for 
the supremacy of Marseilles, we should call the Liverpool of 
France. A letter from M. Lemaire secured me a kind recep- 
tion from the pastor of the Eglise Libre, M. Fuster, who, 
though in delicate health, seemed to be doing an abundant 
and various work by means of day-schools, three of which are 
connected with his church, and in co-operation with Mr. 
McAll’s agents, who have three halls in Bordeaux. The 
majority of the children in these schools are of Roman 
Catholic parentage, while those of the Eglise Reformée are 
Protestants, so that the work among the former is really 
though indirectly of a missionary character and full of 
promise. I addressed one of the schools much as I would 
Sabbath-school children at home, and the bright and re- 
spectful attention of the girls was everything that could be 
desired, while the bon voyage which they shouted after me was 
an unmistakable expression of good-will. 

The audience at the Salle McAll which I visited was the 
roughest and most disorderly I had seen anywhere, several 
men and women interrupting me with bursts of laughter; but 
a word of explanation set this ugly fact in quite a pleasant 
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light. The hall had not been long opened, and the people 
gathered in it were of the very class for which it was intended, 
but there had not yet been time to exert much civilizing in- 
fluence upon them. 

Pastor Fuster pleaded earnestly for English help to increase 
the agencies for the evangelization of his great city. Un- 
doubtedly Bordeaux, with its 215,000 inhabitants, is a mission- 
field of great importance, and but little has yet been done to 
scatter the gospel seed among its masses. What a happy 
thing it would be if the old conquerors of Bordeaux were now 
to endeavour to win it for Christ, and especially if the men of 
piety and resources in Bristol, which has close commercial 
relations with Bordeaux, were to establish and maintain there 
an efficient evangelistic agency ! 

I had hoped to make a considerable stay at Montauban, the 
great provincial college or ‘‘ Theological Faculty” of the Eglise 
Reformée, and one of the most interesting places in the 
history of Protestant France ; but my journey in the South 
happening during the vacation, I had no opportunity of seeing 
the students or the professors, except M. Jean Monod, who 
very courteously showed me over tthe college, and gave me 
information on points of interest. Happily there is not now 
the need which existed eighty years ago of the introduction of 
the gospel from without. Several of the professors are men of 
as evangelical beliefs and practical methods as Robert Haldane 
himself, and they not only maintain a constant gospel ministry 
among the students, but associate themselves with the most 
earnest of the latter in the McAll work of the town and of 
Toulouse, which is thirty miles distant. 

At Toulouse I found the two pastors of the Eglise Reformée 
attending the week-evening service of their church, and at 
their request I addressed the very small company assembled. 
The McAll work there is heartily welcomed and aided by them, 
the only regret being that no regular agent can be appointed 
for want of funds, as the population—more than 130,000— 
affords a vast field of work, and although it is a specially 
priest-ridden and bigoted district, the people have from the 
opening of the hall manifested an unexpected and most en- 
couraging interest. 

The Protestantism of Montpellicr is distinguished by a 
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strong Free Church which cultivates the closest possible 
relations with the Eglise Reformée, but carries on a large 
work vigorously at its own expense, maintaining besides its 
two pastors an evangelist and several mission stations, one of 
them being at Cette, an important and rising town on the 
Mediterranean. M. Teuille, one of the pastors, took me to 
see their new place of worship which was approaching com- 
pletion, being built by members of the congregation, to whom 
the members of the Church will pay the interest of the building 
money. 

From Montpellier I journeyed to Nimes, the city of marvel- 
lous Roman remains and of some of the richest annals of 
French Protestantism. At neither of these, however, is there 
time for a passing glance. I received a hospitable welcome 
from the distinguished Professor Babut, who is known through- 
out the Protestant Churches of France as one of the chief 
leaders in the work of evangelization. His position in the 
Eglise Reformée painfully illustrates the incongruities of that 
Church, for of its five pastors in Nimes three are rationalists, 
so that he and his one evangelical colleague take their turns 
in the same building with official brethren who are spiritually 
antagonists. The contradiction is minimized by the people 
for the most part circulating with the pastors whose ministries 
they approve. 

I found an active branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Nimes, with the sensible addition of a gym- 
nasium, and the evening of my visit a special prayer-meeting 
was to be held to commend to God one of the members who 
was commencing his period of military service. 

I made no halt between Nimes and Lyons, though thinking 
much as I skirted the wild country of the Cevennes of the 
opportunity for future evangelistic visits which its simple 
peasantry afforded, as 1,000 or even 1,500 can be readily 
gathered for a special religious service. Lyons, the second city 
of France and the capital of French industries, containing 
no less than 70,000 workmen in the silk manufactories alone, 
presents the greatest opportunity for a mission to the working 
men of France. It was, therefore, obviously the best field for 
Mr. McAll when he saw his way to extend his work beyond 
Paris. Here, accordingly, his first provincial réunions were 
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held, and he soon established five of his centres of moral and 
spiritual influence in the midst of as restless and revolutionary 
a population as could be found in France. The usual results 
have followed. The right class is reached, and the work goes 
on quietly gaining some of their hearts for truth, duty, and 
happiness. I have never seen faces more expressive of hardship 
and weariness than those I noted in the meeting I addressed 
at Lyons ; but this expression was touchingly blended in some 
of them with that of eager interest in the things that were 
spoken. There was a good deal of disturbance in one of these 
meetings at first which masculine authority quite failed to 
quell, but some one happily thought of enlisting the services 
of the Christian girls in the meeting, and these scattered 
about the room brought a new and irresistible influence to 
bear upon the disturbers as they gently whispered, ‘“‘Hsh! we 
don’t do that here! ’’ and so shamed the most lawless into 
respectful silence. 

My last Lord’s Day in France was spent at Lyons. I 
travelled next day to Paris and took my final impression of 
Mr. McAll’s invaluable work, which here, however, was almost 
too respectable and orderly, by addressing his assembly the 
same evening in the Rue St. Honoré. 

My object in writing these notes is, I need hardly add, to 
create or to increase the interest of English Christians in the 
spiritual need of France. The opening for missionary service 
is one of the greatest, while it is certainly the most accessible 
in the world. The ways and means by which the work can 
be done are manifold, and some are within reach of all. We 
may preach, or give, or pray. A rich man or a church in 
England may choose a town like Toulouse or Limoges, or a 
district like the Morvan hills, and sustain a French pastor, 
or settle a colporteur, with the reasonable hope of seeing an 
abundant result of the means and the energy expended. 
Others could contribute something to strengthen the hands 
and encourage the hearts of the toilers in this great mission- 
field, The smallest or the largest contributions may be wisely 
entrusted to our noble friend Mr. McAll for the evangeliza- 
tion of the working men of France. If any prefer to circulate 
tracts, three guineas would print 10,000, which, supposing the 
matter to be suitable, would be sure to do good service. ‘Near 
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as France is, the Evangelical Continental Society in London 
is nearer still, and any of these services may be rendered 
through its trusty agency. 

Thus the need is great and pressing, and the means of 
communicating with it are abundant. May the neighbouwrii- 
ness of Christian hearts, the enthusiasm of the new and Divine 
humanity, and the zeal which becomes the freemen of Jesus 
Christ not be wanting ! J. F. B. TINLING. 


PESSIMISM, 


THE PREVALENT PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY. 
(Abridged from the German‘of Dr. Diedrich, by Rev. R. 8. Ashton, B.A.) 


Tue ever-changing systems of philosophy remind us of the 
words, “‘ Behold, the feet of those who shall carry thee out are 
atthe door.” How happily confident men were that the secret 
of philosophy had been discovered, that the word which was 
to explain everything had at last been found, and that the 
strife between Christianity and philosophy was about to cease, 
when Hegel’s system came into vogue. But this teacher was 
soon set aside, and the word became true of him, ‘‘ Behold, 
the feet,” &c. Not ten years had elapsed after his death 
when there appeared within his own philosophical school a 
far-reaching schism—a new system, which, as expounded by 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann, clearly demonstrates that the 
mighty dead has been laid with the rest of the dead. The 
optimist conception of the world (Hegel’s) has been succeeded 
by the pessimist, and so the philosophy which came forward 
with unparalleled pretensions is forgotten, and the stillness 
of the grave has settled down upon it. 

And this latest philosophy, which claims to present the 
religion of the future, will it utter the last word and maintain 
its position? Christianity has often been declared to be dead, 
but its opponents with their sentence of death have been 
compelled to leave it in possession of the field. The Emperor 
Julian, when dying, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Thou hast conquered, then, 
O Galilean!” So pessimism may have an air of novelty 
about it, but certainly not of truth, and it will not last. 
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What, now, is this new Wisdom? What answer does it 
give to the soul-stirring questions, ‘‘ Whence ? Whither?” 
It calls itself the philosophy of the unconscious. Its keynote 
is the unconscious. All the phenomena of life are simply 
phenomena of the unconscious. That is the base of all things, 
the essential and original cause of body and spirit, of nature 
and history, of art and science, of State and society, of life 
and death. It prevails in the physical world, where action 
appears in the form of instinct, that is, where purposeful 
action occurs, but without the creature possessing it being 
conscious of having an object. It prevails also in the region 
of intellectual life. Individual character lies hidden in the 
deepest night of the unconscious. The unconscious is the 
essence of the world; it is the simple unit. The phenomena 
of life are simply the dependent forms in which this unit 
manifests itself. 

The essential attributes of the unconscious are will and 
imagination, both ever working and interworking. On both 
these attributes depends the development of the world, which: 
cannot be everlasting, but must be limited, both in regard to 
the past and the future. But the limit of the world’s develop- 
ment can be nothing less than the ceasing of the process 
itself, that is, the return to non-existence, or to simple 
existence, and thus the world is the best possible of worlds, 
and yet it is worse than none. ‘The religion of the future will 
not be so one-sided as Indian Pantheism on the one hand, or 
as the monotheism of Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity on the other. It must be the synthesis of all. 

Such is the latest philosophy. Is this to be offered to men 
in place of what has hitherto been regarded as the bread of 
life? Is Christianity to surrender and declare itself bank-. 
rupt? Is it to make its will and appoint this philosophy its 
heir? Forsooth, the Christian view of life has become 
antiquated, and must be abandoned! And at what cost ? 
What does pessimism offer in place of trust in a personal 
God and a Redeemer from sin and death, for faith in a Divine 
purpose and a Divine government? An impersonal nothing, 
the all-one, the unconscious, annihilation of self when time 
is over, and meanwhile here in life no real, but only seeming 
blessings. 
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We ask first, should we understand our own being and that 
of the world better by accepting these new doctrines? Is the 
mind satisfied when it sees in the world simply a process of 
the unconscious, and when the conscious and the unconscious 
are declared to be merely the unconscious appearing under 
certain relations as the result of certain brain movements, 
and of the operation of certain material powers? And 
if the ultimate end of the world is to be self-annihilation, 
how, we ask, is this possible? Unconscious matter does 
not contemplate self-annihilation; it is like clockwork whose 
pendulum has been stopped. As soon as the external 
hindrance has been removed the pendulum begins to swing 
again, and the internal impulse, which seemed to have come 
to rest, is again set in motion, until it once more comes 
to rest; but it is not therefore annihilated. The conscious, 
which is under the rule of instinct, is also destitute of any 
thought of self-annihilation. Animals do not commit suicide. 
There remains consequently only the unconscious in the form 
of the self-conscious or personal, which could contemplate 
and aim at self-annihilation and the full and complete anni- 
hilation of the world. 

But will collective humanity ever be brought to agree to 
put an end to its own existence? How, except by the em- 
ployment of force, could a majority ever be found for such a 
determination, and how could the minority be prevented from 
staying the execution of the preference of the majority? A 
Roman emperor wished that the Roman world had only one 
neck, that so by one blow he might cut off its head. Similarly 
the pessimist philosopher must desire that the whole human 
race had only one neck, so that one blow might suffice to get 
rid of it. But the one neck and the blow will not soon be 
reached. 

If now we could suppose that in the further development of 
humanity through many eons such progress could be made 
in science and mechanics that the powers of nature could be 
rendered serviceable to us in a measure far exceeding our 
present expectations, and the earth could in one moment be 
blown up like a powder magazine, or be burnt to ashes, would 
self-annihilation then be attained? That which we once 
called our earth would have ceased to be, but it would not be 
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aunihilated. The world, whether blown up or burnt to ashes, 
would only exist in another form. The conscious and the 
self-conscious would perhaps be perfectly destroyed, but the 
original substance, the unconscious, would still be present, 
and combinations and mutual interworkings of this uncon- 
scious would be ever reappearing in the form of the conscious 
and the self-conscious. And so the process of self-annihilation 
would have to be repeated, and however frequently this might 
be done, the end of self-annihilation would not be attained, 
not even in relation to our earth. And who is to annihilate 
the universe, in comparison with which our earth is but as a 
drop in a bucket ? . 

Again we ask, would the world gain in peace and happiness 
by accepting this philosophy? Let us see how human life 
is represented. Schopenhauer puts it in hard, naked terms, 
thus: ‘“ Life isa continuous deception. It promises, but does 
not perform. What is desired is of little worth. In the 
distance we behold paradises that vanish like optical illusions. 
Happiness always lies in the past or the future, and the 
present is like a dark cloud driven by the wind across the 
sunlit plains. All is bright before and behind it, but it always 
casts ashadow. Thus nothing is worth wishing and striving 
for. Possessions are valueless, and the world is utterly 
bankrupt. Life does not pay its costs. Only pain and want 
can be really felt. Happiness is purely negative, is simply 
freedom from suffering. Hence we first recognise possessions 
to be such when we have lost them.” Hartmann holds the 
same opinion, and further maintains that the world when in 
its heathen state placed the centre of gravity of life on this 
side the grave, and on that path very naturally did not attain 
tohappiness and peace. Christianity has transferred the centre 
of gravity to the other side the grave, but on this path also 
happiness and peace cannot be found. Therefore nothing 
remains but his system, according to which there can be no 
real good, no real joy in the world. At evening-time the 
labourer rejoices in the rest of the night, and when morning 
dawns hails his day’s work. The man of science utters his 
eureka when his task is finished, and another busily occupied 
with some difficult problem forgets the misery and death that 
war entails. An artist produces works that are a subject of 
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wonder and delight. A thinker like Lessing dreams himself 
happy, not in possessing, but in striving after truth. An 
Addison, in the sure hope of eternal life, peacefully awaits his 
end, and says to his grandson, ‘‘See how a Christian can 
die!” Yet all this, according to Hartmann, is only seeming 
joy, happiness, and peace—mere self-deception. The best 
hours of life, accordingly, are those of most stupid delusion. 

Granted, now, that a limited finite existence can only be 
happy within the bounds of its own nature, what, we would 
ask, is to justify your maintaining that everything has only 
a limited existence, and has nothing more tlian the appearance 
of reality? Why do you declare that what is not perfect 
happiness is merely unhappiness. How can you prove that 
life throughout yields only an abundance of disgust, pain, and 
misery, and that non-existence is better than life, and that 
absence of all happiness is better than imperfect happiness? 
What value can there be in life if it is really destitute of all 
real blessings ? 

This brings us to our third question: What is morality to 
gain by pessimism? Of what use is a moral life? The 
pessimist is destitute of all impulses to moral conduct. 
Whence is he to obtain the courage and strength to deny 
himself, to set aside personal interests, to give proof of 
patriotic devotion, and to perform difficult duties in order to 
promote the well-being of society? Is not life already miser- 
able enough, seeing that its blessings are only seeming ones? 
Are men to make themselves more miserable by feeling 
others’ needs as if they were their own, and by seeking to 
relieve them? Of what use is it to bear the burden of exist- 
ence? Why not shake it off? ‘If the room is smoky, shall 
I remain in it? No, I shall leave it.’’ Such were Karl Von 
Hohenhausen’s words, as recorded in his journal, when about 
to commit suicide. And are not the world and life, when 
looked at from the pessimist point of view, like a great room 
that smokes, always smokes? Accordingly, the only reason- 
able course seems to be to leave it, and not to wait till death 
drives one out in most painful fashion. In Russia, there 1s 
a sect that holds suicide to be the highest act of self-denial 
and the loveliest flower of asceticism, and in India the Thugs 
regard it as a command of their religion to kill others. Both 
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sects might appeal to the doctrines of pessimism, the former 
because they deliver themselves from the misery of human 
life, the latter because they help others to get free from it. 
And, in point of fact, suicide is very common just now (in 
Germany), and will doubtless increase considerably, if the 
pessimist philosophy prevails much longer. 

Such are some of the considerations that tell against pes- 
simism, as looked at from its own point of view. Hartmann’s 
great work, ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Unconscious,” has had 
an immense circulation, and is certainly the prevalent phi- 
losophical system, yet we have no hesitation in asserting that 
this religion of the future will have no future. 


se 


THE ECLECTIC CLUB. 
THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


[Prerarory Note.—Our Club, like most other societies of the kind just now, 
has been a good deal agitated by the subject of Total Abstinence, and 
especially of the new departure in connection with the ‘ Blue 
Ribbon” Army. Some of our members have long been teetotallers, and 
have largely availed themselves of any opportunity which offered of 
recommending the principles and practice of their class; but, though 
zealous, they have never been obtrusive. Of late, however, there 
has been an addition to their numbers, and the recent converts, in 
the freshness of their first zeal, have been more anxious to introduce 
a subject with which their own minds were very much occupied. 
They welcomed, of course, the announcement of Mr. Crosthwaite that 
an evening should be given to its full discussion, and came to the 
meeting fully armed with statistics, facts, and arguments, full of 
buoyant confidence, and not without hope that they might not only 
silence, but even succeed in converting some of their opponents- 
Those opponents, on their side, were not less resolute. There was 
not among them any representative of the publican interest, nor, in- 
deed, any one who looked at the question in other than an honest 
and disinterested spirit, desirous to arrive at the truth, and follow the 
course most likely to promote the good of the people by the advance 
of religion and morals. They claimed to be the advocates of a wise 
self-control and discipline in opposition to artificial restraints, of 
moderation rather than a severe asceticism, and, in general, of reform 
by the sounder, though possibly slower, process of moral suasion in 
preference to the methods which find favour with those who trust 
more to sentiment and sensation. Among the total abstainers them- 
selves were marked differences. Mr. Crosthwaite was one of an older 
school and more sober temperament. He trusted the quiet argu- 
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ment and convincing appeal, and had little faith in monster demon- 
strations, still less in armies, and least of all in outward symbols like 
the blue ribbon. In all this he was strongly supported by Mr, 
Seymour, a man of acute and vigorous intellect and high principle, 
but with an utter contempt for phantasms and shams. He had so 
little of the proselyting temper, and was so disgusted by its excesses 
in others, that fiery partizans might, and, in fact, sometimes did, 
regard his large-hearted tolerance as a sign of weakness in the faith, 
There could be no greater mistake, as was speedily seen whenever a 
fitting occasion for the advocacy of his principles presented itself, 
Ever consistent in practice, it was only necessary for the opportunity 
to arise for him to give abundant evidence that his calm, rational, 
and generous treatment of the subject was due not to any feebleness 
of conviction, but to an intelligent estimate of the situation and a 
breadth of sympathy which made it impossible for him to be bigoted 
in his opinions and uncharitable in his judgments of his adversaries. 
He believed in the soundness of the teetotal principle and in the 
great value of the movement; but it was with him a “pious opinion,” 
binding on himself and on all who accepted it, but not to be enforced 
even by moral pressure on those who were not convinced. He was 
hardly understood, certainly not appreciated, by the more ardent 
spirits of his own party, some of whom—as may be apparent in the 
course of the discussion—would have taken a much higher tone and 
adopted a more severe line of action. The Club was, therefore, very 
far from being arrayed in two opposing sections. There was great 
difference of opinion, and that difference was just as keen among 
those who were agreed on the main principle as between those who 
were divided on it. There were teetotallers like Seymour, who were 
much closer in sympathy with their more moderate opponents than 
with their own friends; and the same was true on the opposite side. 
There is really nothing uncommon in this. There must be Conserva- 
tives in the House of Commons who feel that they have more in common 
with Mr. Whitbread and Liberals of his type than with Mr. Warton, or 
even Lord Randolph Churchill. In our ecclesiastical controversies, 
when intelligent men of opposing parties meet, they are surprised to 
find how much they have in common, and how little sympathy either 
of them has with the bigots on his own side. No doubt there is a 
danger lest men of this type should be too anxious to minimize points 
of difference, and perhaps press too hardly upon their more pro- 
nounced friends. Still it is of immense importance that there should 
be a moderating influence exercised by men who are as liberal in 
their sympathies and as impartial in their judgment of others as they 
are pronounced in their own opinions. The ‘ Blue Ribbon” Army 
had been carrying on a most successful campaign; the largest hall 
in the town had been crowded night after night; hundreds had taken 
the pledge, and the blue ribbon had become a conspicuous feature 
in our streets. Of course such a movement had attracted consider- 
able attention. It was, indeed, for the time the sensation of the dis- 
trict, and formed the topic of discussion in every social gathering.] 
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It was Mr. Crosthwaite who introduced it at our Club. 

“These enormous meetings,” he observed, ‘and the results 
they are producing, are among the most remarkable facts of the 
day. There is a good deal about them which, I frankly confess, 
is not agreeable to my taste. The ‘blue ribbon’ is a wretched 
little bit of teetotal ritualism which I cannot admire. Of course 
it is not as bad as chasubles and copes, for there is no hidden 
sacerdotalism about it; but to me it is unworthy of grown 
men, and I am very sorry to see a great cause like that of 
temperance degraded by association with it. And yet I am 
half afraid to say even so much when I see the work that is 
going on, and learn that there are numbers affected by this 
kind of influence who are inaccessible to every influence 
beside.” 

“That is quite true,” broke in Mr. Wildbore, who was 
vehement among the vehement, and ever ready to regard any 
hesitation to adopt the most extreme course as a sign of faint- 
heartedness. For him it was sufficient that a particular line 
of action was strong and promised to be successful; and as 
he never had a misgiving about a popular “forward” policy him- 
self, he was suspicious of those who were more cautious. ‘I 
look at results, and the results are simply surprising. It is 
not more than three months since the first meetings were 
held, and already the effects are seen on every side. One of 
our magistrates told me that the business of the police court 
had been materially reduced of late owing to the greatly 
diminished number of cases of drunkenness; while the pub- 
licans are full of complaint as to the serious falling off in their 
receipts. What is more, we are touching another class of 
society. I do not know whether you have heard that Lady 
Plantagenet herself was at the meeting last night, and took 
the ribbon from good Mr. Newton, who was conducting the 
work ?” 

“Oh yes!’ said Crosthwaite, ‘‘I heard it all. It was 
a thing I was sure to hear. No doubt her ladyship’s 
adhesion ought to settle everything. Iam afraid I am notso 
keenly sensible to the influence of this aristocratic patronage 
as the majority of my friends and neighbours. I am pleased 
enough that she and her class should help on a movement 
which I believe to be not only beneficial in its influence but 
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absolutely demanded by the moral condition of our popula. 
tion. But I have no faith in the impulses or caprices of 
mere fashion, nor, indeed, in factitious excitement of any 
kind. It is this feeling which makes me look so doubtfully 
on this Blue Ribbon movement. I admire the earnest- 
ness of the leaders, I gladly welcome the results which they 
accomplish. I do not think that I have any prejudice which 
would hinder me from forming a fair estimate of its worth, but 
it does not commend itself to my judgment. I believe only in 
intellectual, religious, and moral force; and whatever there is of 
this in the work of the Blue Ribbon Army, it has in common 
with the old temperance society. To that which is distinc. 
tive in it I attach little value. But I did not mean to be 
drawn into this subject at all. I was anxious only to take 
advantage of the interest which the work is exciting for the 
purpose of promoting the cause of temperance. It certainly 
surprises me that there are so many men, whom I cannot but 
respect for their thorough goodness, who feel themselves 
justified in holding aloof from a movement which is doing 
such incalculable good. Look at the revenue returns. Our 
‘drink’ bill, as Mr. Hoyle does not fail to remind us, is heavy 
enough in all conscience, but the decrease, as shown in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement, ought to encourage 
every lover of his country and his race. If the drinking had 
gone on at the same rate as in the great years of prosperity, 
the amount paid in taxes on liquor would have been five 
millions greater than the actual receipts. Only think what that 
reduction represents. It means many millions less spent on 
‘the drink itself, and it is not easy to compute what that means 
in the decrease of crime and consequent misery. Of course 
the money will have to be raised in some other way, and I 
verymuch fear that the income-tax payer will be looked to as 
the most easy and abundant source of supply. The tendency 
to meet all deficiencies by taxing the commercial and pro- 
fessional classes unduly is one of the most dangerous in our 
financial policy, especially when we remember that the 
control of our expenditure is practically in the hands of those 
who are largely exempted from its burden. Still, feeling this 
very strongly, I can say that if this great reform imposed 
upon us an extra income-tax of threepence in the pound, I 
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contend that it would be very cheaply purchased. But there 
is no necessity for this. The question of the revenue must be 
treated on independent grounds, and is a very secondary one 
as compared with the deliverance of the nation from the 
curse of intemperance. Temporary embarrassment is pos- 
sible, though I do not think probable. It will be confined to 
the transition period, for when the change is accomplished 
mavy compensations will be found. But I envy not the 
Christian or the patriot who would not cheerfully take his 
share of the burden in order to secure such a result. What 
does surprise me, as I have already said, is that there are 
Christians who do not help our work.” 

“Ts it not possible,” said Seymour, “ that teetotallers have 
themselves largely to blame for this? Some of them have 
sought to convert into an absolute obligation a practice which 
after all can only be placed on the basis of a high Christian 
expediency. Acting on this view, they have often attempted 
to force their particular ideas on Christian churches, greatly 
to the distress of those holding other views with a conscien- 
tiousness fully equal to their own, and to jthe disturbance of 
the general peace. I can make allowance for the extreme 
action of men whose minds are possessed by an overwhelming 
sense of the magnitude of the evil with which they are seck- 
ing to grapple; but while I have no desire to press severely 
upon them, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that, by their 
intolerance and dogmatism, they are prejudicing their cause 
in the eyes of the very class to whom Mr. Crosthwaite 
refers,” 

“That is precisely what has affected myself,” said Mr. 
Saxby, a man who was universally respected for his simple 
piety and active benevolence. ‘I can honestly say that I am 
as deeply impressed by the evil wrought by strong drink in this 
country as the most ardent total abstainer. I feel it as a 
man. I feel it asa Christian. I feel it as a politician. Iam 
a decided Liberal, and I believe that the drinking habits of 
the people form the most serious obstacles to the full triumph 
of Liberal principles. I do not mean that it is only the Tory 
party who pander to the corrupt tastes of the ‘residuum.’ 
Unfortunately in the fierceness of an election, especially if 
the two parties are pretty evenly balanced, there are heated 
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partizans on both sides who would be content to sce their 
candidate floated into Parliament on a sea of beer or whisky, 
if he cannot get there by a more legitimate way. But what 
I mean is this. The drinking habits of the working people 
are an effectual hindrance to their social improvement. The 
intelligent and thrifty artizan is seldom a Tory. There is a 
notion that as soon as a man has anything to conserve he 
becomes a Conservative, and there is considerable truth in it. 
But it does not follow that these sound Conservative instincts 
will induce him to support the Tory leaders. On the contrary, 
a man who has no prejudices in favour of aristocratic privi- 
leges, but very much the reverse, and who has come to exer- 
cise his own independent judgment, may believe that there is 
nothing so unlike a true Conservatism as the policy whose 
one object is to maintain the institutions of the old feudalism 
amid the changed conditions of our modern society. Hence 
I believe that the more intelligence spreads the stronger vill 
be the hold of Liberalism upon our democratic constituencies. 
At all events, if it be not so, the prospect before us is dreary 
enough. But I know that my view is shared by those who 
know the working classes the best. They would laugh to 
scorn the idea that a chief like Lord Salisbury would ever 
command the allegiance of the intelligent section of their class. 
These smile at his promises of social reform as a substitute 
for political right, and have so little sympathy with his 
Imperialist policy abroad that even the brilliant success of 
the Egyptian campaign failed to excite their enthusiasm. 
Where the Imperialist or Jingo temper prevails, so far as the 
working classes are concerned, is among the residuum, and 
the residuum is what it is mainly because of strong drink. 
Hence my Liberal politics as well as my Christian principles 
make me a total abstainer. But I cannot unite in the sweep- 
ing condemnation of all who doubt either the necessity or the 
efficacy of the remedy which I approve, nor can I heartily 
commend the mode of action adopted by the Blue Ribbon 
Army and its supporters. These badges at the best are a 
mere piece of childishness, and it is quite possible they may 
become even worse.” 

Wildbore had evidently had considerable difficulty in repress- 
ing himself during these sober-minded utterances which 
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came directly across some of his own favourite ideas, but in 
which there was so much that commended itself to the judg- 
ment of the Club that it was not very easy for him to find 
fault. It was useless for him to hint a doubt as to Mr. Saxby’s 
zeal, for that was too well known to admit of question. Still 
he could not allow a moderation, which in his view was 
nothing less than heresy, to pass unchallenged. ‘‘ It is well 
enough,” he said, “‘ to cultivate charity; but I cannot blind 
my eyes to the mischief done by the very men whom Saxby 
judges so leniently. They condemn excess, and yet they 
practise that moderate drinking which leads on to the excess. 
They profess concern for the reclamation of drunkards, and 
yet they set an example which makes them largely responsible 
for the drunkenness they deplore and reprobate. I daresay 
many of you will think me extreme; but, for my own part, 
I think these people are the worst of all the abettors of 
the sin which is ruining our country, and among them an 
evil pre-eminence belongs to professors and ministers of re- 
ligion.” 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Bedford. ‘‘ That is the sort of judg- 
ment which men who desire to possess their souls in patience, 
and to look at all sides of a subject, and to understand the 
views of different parties, and, guided by judgment as well as 
by taste, to steer a course between them, must always expect 
from those who can only see one side of a question.” 

“Tdo not care,” exclaimed Wildbore, ‘‘ though you apply that 
tome. I have no wish to enjoy a reputation for half-hearted 
moderation. Perhaps I may only see one side, but that side. 
isa very extended and a very black one. I see all the wicked- 
ness, the poverty, the crime, and wretchedness of which strong 
drink is the cause. I read the reports of gaols and lunatic 
asylums. I sometimes have to go into police courts and wit- 
ness the squalor and degradation of the unhappy victims of 
drink. I occasionally have a glimpse into the inner life of 
families, and know something of the broken hearts and miser- 
able homes which it produces; nay, I hear of the wrecks of 
Christian character, as witnessed by Church books, proceeding 
only from the same cause. It may be one side, but it is a side 
by which I am and cannot but be very deeply impressed. 


You may call me a bigot, but I am not ashamed of being 
VOL. XII, 28 
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held a bigot in such a cause. I had rather be a bigot than 
be in the remotest degree responsible for such a fearful amount 
of crime and suffering. If we could only cure the people of 
this insatiate craving for strong drink the nation would be 
practically regenerated.” 

‘*Do you really think, then, that intemperance is the only 
sin of the people? I venture to doubt whether it be even their 
principal sin. The question is a subtle, difficult, and delicate 
one, and dogmatic utterances about it appear to me sadly 
out of place. Statistics of crime, or at least of detected and 
convicted crime, we may get, and they have their value; but 
there are many points, and those the most important of all, 
on which they throw no light. We know, for example, that 
two different sins are committed by the same individual, but 
which is the cause, and which is the effect, or to what extent 
they act and react upon each other, are points upon which 
figures throw no light. It is assumed that intemperance is 
the parent of a great many other sins; but it is just as 
possible, and evidence shows that in some cases it is certain, 
that intemperance is induced by these other acts, and is in 
fact an expedient for the purpose of drowning care or banish- 
ing remorse. Be sure sin would remain, though the manu- 
facture of intoxicating drinks were to cease altogether. Drink 
is not the root of all evil, but one of the branches—a very evil, 
hideous, pernicious, and widespread branch, but nothing more 
than a branch. Still Iam not anxious to discuss this. | 
wish only to suggest considerations which may serve to qualify 
st mode of speech which is unnecessary to your purpose, and 
avhich really serves to prejudice your case. The certain result 
of an over-statement is to give an advantage to an opponent, 
whose tactics will be to leave out of sight arguments which 
have force, and dwell upon that in which he can point out 
either mistake or exaggeration. Intemperance is a curse 
so malignant in itself that there can be no necessity for 
extreme and highly coloured assertions which it would not be 
easy to sustain in order to arouse the enthusiasm of a right- 
eous zeal against it. It is so bad that it is worth while to 
make any kind of effort to get free from it, provided there be 
no violation of principles which must always be respected, 
gnd provided also that in getting rid of one evil we do not 
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introduce others only a shade less objectionable, if, indeed, 
they are not equally bad. Ido not, however, so much object 
to your argument as I do to the spirit which underlies it, and 
to that I object quite as much in the interests of temperance 
as for any other reason. The men whom you criticize with 
such severity and condemn with so little mercy can afford to 
smile at all this injustice, but the consequence is that they 
are alienated more and more from a movement whose advo- 
cates are so intemperate.” 

“The more shame for them,” said Wildbore. ‘‘If they 
profess to be so calm and impartial, they ought, at all events, 
to be able to separate the principle from its defenders, and to 
judge it by its own merits.” 

“Perhaps. That, however, is a very rare virtue, and in 
this case peculiarly difficult to exercise, seeing that they are 
themselves the party attacked, and that to accept the argu- 
ments of their opponents is practically to ratify a severe 
sentence of condemnation on their own conduct. But what- 
ever may be said of the mistake they commit in allowing 
their judgment to be affected by extraneous considerations, 
it does not justify the short-sightedness of those who, by their 
own hands, interpose a barrier to the success they have at 
heart. You cannot deny that these moderate men would be 
valuable auxiliaries if they were converted, why should you 
make their conversion needlessly difficult ?”’ 

“But surely,”’ said Wildbore, “‘the best way of converting 
men is to tell them the truth, and to tell it so forcibly that it 
must arouse them. The apathy which prevails in relation to 
this subject is one of the chief obstacles against which we have 
tocontend. Conscience is deadened by the influence of fashion 
and habit, and it requires plain speaking in order that it may 
be quickened into activity. Of course no one has a word 
to say in defence of drunkenness, but few care to look a little 
deeper and inquire how it is that a vice which everybody 
condemns still ruins so many victims. For my part, I must 
say boldly that it is the sleek respectability, which tolerates a 
practice in which is the germ of so much evil, on which the 
responsibility rests. If there was no moderate drinking there 
would be no drunkenness.” 

“Well, even if I were to grant what you say, I should still 
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doubt whether this kind of argument were the best calculated 
to win these moderate drinkers from the error of their ways, 
They would contend, certainly not without some show of 
reason, that until it is proved that the use of stimulants js in 
itself a sin, the excesses of some cannot fairly be regarded as 
making it one. Even if they were disposed to admit that 
these excesses, and the terrible consequences they entail, 
ought to lead all who are Jabouring for moral and social 
reform, and especially all Christians, seriously to consider 
whether they should not deny themselves an indulgence 
which to them is perfectly harmless for the good of others, 
they would be at once repelled by the extravagant and, in my 
judgment, irrational assertion that the moderate drinker is 
worse than the drunkard. I do not advance this merely asa 
piece of abstract reasoning. I can point to facts within my 
own knowledge which prove that it actually is so. A friend of 
mine, who has strong sympathies with the work of temperance 
reformers, though he himself entertains very strong objections 
to the principles of Total Abstinence, told me that he was 
present at a small meeting of intelligent Christian men, before 
whom the case of the Total Abstainers was presented with 
exceptional ability and earnestness. He said he was himself 
deeply moved by the statements made, and all the more so 
because of the calmness and tolerance displayed by the 
speakers. Unfortunately, before the conference closed, one 
of the temperance advocates thought it desirable to make a 
closing appeal, and in it he adopted quite a different tone 
from that held by his colleagues. He spoke in the spirit of 
our friend, Wildbore, and the only result was that he undid 
all that his friends had been able to accomplish. Whatever 
this be, it certainly is not good policy.” 

“‘T am afraid,” said Mr. Crosthwaite, ‘it is only too true 
that temperance has its worst foes within its own household. 
It is the more to be regretted because those who make these 
mistakes are often men of exceptional goodness, whose errors 
lean to virtue’s side. It would be a great mistake, however, 
not to try and correct them. This work, as it appears to me, 
has reached a crisis in its history. It has achieved successes 
which even its most sanguine friends could hardly have antici- 
pated in a few years. I do not attach much value to the sup- 
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port it receives from fashion, but the practical results which 
have been accomplished are compelling attention to its prin- 
ciples. There seems to be some reasonable hope of grappling 
with an evil which hitherto has defied the efforts and daunted’ 
the spirit of the most courageous philanthropists. It is a sad 
fact that, despite all the efforts of the previous forty years, the 
drinking habits of the people never appeared more inveterate 
and mischievous than in the years of prosperity preceding 
1874, and that the power of the ‘trade’ never was so manifest, 
or its spirit so arrogant, as in the General Election of that 
year. The contrast between then and now is very striking 
and encouraging. ‘This very success, however, imposes on 
abstainers the necessity of wise caution in order that they 
may profit by the advantage they have gained. Extravagance 
on their part might easily provoke reaction.” 

“No wiser words could have been spoken,’ said Mr. Arm- 
strong, who had hitherto been silent, but who was understood 
to be a somewhat strenuous opponent, on principle, of Total 
Abstinence. ‘‘I should like to indicate a few points which 


will abundantly justify them. But the hour is so late that I 
will reserve them for our next meeting.” 


CHILDREN'S PAPER. 


I nave often, my children, and I daresay you have done the 
same, admired the happy art of those who are able “to make,” 
as we say, ‘‘the best of things.”’ It is not, indeed, every one 
that knows this art, and you have no need to be told that 
many are more miserable and unhappy than they need be 
in consequence of not knowing it. For there are not a few 
among older as well as younger people whose misfortune it is 
to make the worst of things, instead of the best. If they have 
a task given them to do, instead of setting to work cheerfully, 
and doing it as well as they know how, they fall into a fretful 
and complaining mood, that it is too much for them. And if 
a trouble or a disappointment should come into their life, 
they take up a murmuring cry against God and against men, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Israelites long ago in the 
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wilderness, and that is making the worst of things. The other 
day I saw a little girl returning home from an errand, who 
had in her charge a load that certainly looked too heavy for 
‘her strength; but she either in sheer weariness or want of 
heart—I think the latter had put the bundle down by—the 
roadside, and stood erying over it. Now that looked like 
making the worst of things, and I went to her, and helped 
and encouraged her all I could, and tried to make her think 
that she could carry the bundle, if she really was resolved to 
do so, and that it was no use crying over it ; and she presently 
seemed to believe it was not, and making the best of it, she 
took up her burden, and I daresay managed it better than she 
feared she could. And when we have something that in itself 
is disagreeable to do or to bear, and yet which must be done, 
and must be borne, it is well to make of it the best that can 
be made, and not to increase our misery by fretfulness and 
complaint. You have no doubt sometimes seen a horse which 
has not taken at all kindly to his work. He is uneasy and 
unsubmissive, now pulling this way and now that, and you 
have felt, in looking at him, how much better it would be if 
he would just accept the task given him to do, go straight 
forward and make the best of it. It is only his restiveness 
that makes his work so hard to him. And so it is with more 
than half the burdens of our human life. They may be heavy 
often, there is no denying that, but they are made much 
heavier than they need be, because we are so reluctant to 
take them up, or because we are so persistent in trying to 
escape them. 

People that live in large comfortable houses with beautiful 
views opening up from every window, and are surrounded by 
every source of earthly pleasure, wonder how others can be 
happy whose lot it is to live in cramped, dingy dwellings, 
and who have to work hard every day, and live on coarse fare. 
But by far the greater portion of such people are not so foolish 
as to be constantly fretting over their circumstances and sur- 
roundings, vexing their hearts with wishes that they had not 
to work so much, and live on fare so coarse, and sleep on beds 
so hard. ‘Bless your heart, sir,” they say, ‘“‘ we don’t trouble 
about such things, but we try to make the best of such joys 
and blessings as we have.” And it is just the same with 
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those who are sick’: their lot often seems a very hard one to 
us who are well and strong, and we wonder almost how they 
can care to live under such conditions. If they go out at all, 
it must only be when the sun is bright and warm, and then 
they cannot go far without being tired, and often for days 
they are confined to their rooms, and suffer much ; we wonder 
how they can be happy. But it is more than likely that they 
donot share our feelings. Sometimes they wish for a moment 
that they could run as fast, or carry as big a weight, or play 
as hearty a game as you can, but they have learned to submit 
themselves to the circumstances of their life, to cultivate 
cheerfulness and contentment, to think less of the blessings 
that are withheld, and more of those which are given, and just 
from the happy art of making the best of things not a little 
of the sunshine of heaven finds its way into their hearts. And 
as we go through life we shall sometimes find this art of 
more worth to us than even the possession of silver and 
gold: they can do great things, but this can sometimes do 
greater. I was reading the other day a story of one who has 
made for himself a name wherever the English language is 
spoken. He was employed in an office in America, on which 
he depended for his living. And one wintry day he was in- 
formed, to his suprise and sorrow, that his services would be 
no longer required, and with a heavy heart he turned his 
steps homeward. His young wife’met him at the door, and 
soon noticed his altered looks, though she waited for him to 
tell her what had happened. At length he faltered, “‘I am 
removed from office!’’ At once she left the room, and 
returned with fuel, and kindled a bright fire with her own 
hands; next she brought pens, ink, and paper, and placed 
them beside her husband; and then touching him on the 
shoulder said cheerfully, ‘‘Now you can write your book.” 
At once the cloud cleared away, he wrote his book, for which 
work release from the office gave him opportunity, and it laid 
the fame of a great reputation and of much success. His 
wife was one who knew how to make the best of things, and 
how to turn even the disappointments of life into service. And 
as you get older you are sure to meet with some things that 
are not to your liking; they will not always turn out as you 
dream, nor as you plan they should; and true wisdom, and 
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true piety, I think, will consist not in sitting down to Weep, 
but in taking what happens, and trying to turn it to the best 
account we can, and letting it be seen that we are not to be 
driven by one, nor by two, nor even by three failures, into 
despair. A great man once, who held a high position, said in 
reference to his work, ‘‘I learned how to obtain the best I 
could when I could not obtain everything ;—instead of being 
indignant or dispirited because I could not have entirely my 
own way, to be pleased and encouraged when I could have ' 
the smallest part of it; and when even that could not be, to 
bear with equanimity the being overruled altogether.” And 
if we could learn such a lesson I am sure we should be wiser 
and happier. 

We must, then, try to make the best of our troubles. I know 
they come into every life; and one of the things that children 
find most difficult to believe is that there is good in troubles: 
that the proposed holiday by the sea or in the country, of 
which you had thought and dreamed so much, should have to 
be given up; that the little bird which sang to you so sweetly 
in its cage, and of which you had become so fond, should die; 
that the little patch of ground in your garden, where you had 
sown your seeds, and which you had tended with such care, 
should be swept bare by the storm, that these and troubles 
like them should come is a sad experience, and you cannot 
see that in it there should be any good. But the very worst 
thing possible that we can do is to allow ourselves to become 
ill-tempered and complaining, for that will only make the 
trouble heavier. Of course it is impossible to help feeling 
sorry, but after all we have many blessings left, and is it not 
better to think much about what is left than about what is 
taken away? And when we are older-grown we shall perhaps 
see that troubles are “blessings in disguise,” and that they 
draw out elements of character which joy would never have 
reached or awakened. Yes, the wind and the rain have their 
part to play in nature just as truly as the sunshine. 

And I wanted to say, not only must we try to make the best 
of the opportunities of youth for gaining knowledge, butof doing 
Christian service. ‘Never lose a chance,” said a wise teacher, 
‘fof seeing anything beautiful ;” and I would add, never lose a 
chance of doing anything beautiful. He wholived the sweetest 
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and the noblest life that was ever lived did good as He went 
about. Blessings fell from His hand—heavenly wisdom 
poured from His lips—healing virtue dropped from His robe 
in every place whitlier He went. How blessed to be like Him! 
“Plenty to do, plenty to love, plenty to pity ; no one need die 
of ennui,” so wrote a gifted lady long ago in her journal, and 
her words are wise and true. Be sure you make the best 
use of each chance that comes of doing good and showing 
kindness. Be sure you do this, and in all other lowly ways 
follow the Saviour, and that will be the way to make the best 
of life, and such a life will bring its own reward. Young 
people sometimes talk, and it is very sad to hear them, of not 
knowing what to do, who seem miserable unless some kind 
of excitement is going on, or unless they have some sensa- 
tional book in hand, or the house full of the sort of company 
that they like, and speak of needing this and that “‘to pass 
the time away.” Ah! don’t complain that time goes slowly 
now; it will go fast enough by and by—all too fast it goes for 
earnest spirits; and nobody, young or old, need complain 
that the time hangs heavily upon their hands, or that they 
don’t know what to do, how to amuse themselves, or how to 
get through the day; for if they are intent on making the best 
of life, they will find ‘‘ plenty to do, plenty to love, plenty to 
pity,” and that ‘“‘no one need die of ennui /” 
WILLIAM HOUGHTON. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. Atpert Spicer has returned from his laborious journey 
through India, and has been welcomed both by the London 
Congregational Union and the London Missionary Society 
with that cordial enthusiasm which his devoted services have 
so well deserved. The man who leaves the duties of an 
extensive business, and what of course was far more trying, 
the joys of a happy home, braves all the perils of a journey 
necessarily so trying as that which he undertook, subjects 
himself to the toil and discomfort attending visits to the 
remote stations of the Society, and does it all solely for the 
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sake of the good he may accomplish has, to use apostolic 
language, “earned for himself a good degree.” We may 
safely complete the sentence, and add that one result of hig 
expedition will be greater ‘‘ boldness in the faith.” He has 
returned with a more intelligent conception of the claims of 
the mission field, and a more earnest desire that they should 
be met, and yet without an abatement in the faintest degree 
of his well-approved zeal in Christian work at home. His 
experience and observation well qualify him to render higher 
service than ever to the Churches. He will be a connecting 
link, the importance and value of which can hardly be too 
highly appreciated between our Home and Foreign Missions, 
Ardent men on both sides may be inclined, more than half 
unconsciously perhaps, to think too exclusively of their own 
field of labour, and even to depreciate the other, and from such 
mistake on the part of either both will suffer. Men like Mr. 
Albert Spicer will help to counteract such tendencies, and to 
make it felt that to advance one at the expense of the other 
would mean disaster all round. Nor will our friend be less 
useful as an independent witness tothe success of ourmissionary 
work. He is not a missionary, nor has he even the clerical 
feelings which are supposed to lurk in the hearts of ministers. 
He went out in a private capacity, and what he has seen with 
his own eyes he is able to tell. A very graceful act was done 
by Messrs. Henry Wright and W. Holborn in inviting the 
members of the committee of the London Union to meet their 
treasurer at the dinner in the City Liberal Club, and con- 
gratulate him on his return. The evening was an extremely 
pleasant one. Mr. Mearns, the secretary, had made the 
arrangements with his usual tact, and there was no hitch to 
interrupt the happy social intercourse of the meeting. 


“If by an act of authority the New Version could be made 
to supersede the old, and the old to go out of use,’a blow 
would be struck at religion in this country far more dangerous 
to it than the hindrances with which it has to contend now— 
beer-shops, Dissent, Ritualism, the Salvation Army, and the 
rest of the long and sad list.” This is the latest display of 
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“sweet reasonableness”’ on the part of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
The insulting sentence occurs in a paper which has no relation 
to Dissent, and the reference seems dragged in simply for the 
sake of feeding fat the ancient grudge. We regard this un- 
concealed hate as a tribute to the real power of Dissent. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has set himself to the overthrow of the super- 
natural element in religion, and against it he has directed 
sarcasm as bitter as those he has been perpetually levelling 
at Nonconformity. The article on ‘‘ Isaiah of Jerusalem,” in 
the last number of T’he Nineteenth Century, from which our 
quotation is taken. glows with all his old admiration for the 
Bible, but it is the poetry and literature which he estimates 
so highly. We are so far agreed with him here that we would 
everywhere preserve the old beauty of form wherever it does 
not hinder the reader from getting a correct knowledge of the 
meaning. There is a distinct loss in the sacrifice of the old 
association, and we should not consent to it unless there was 
a sufficient compensation in increased clearness of meaning. 
Still the form is, after all, the subordinate matter, and no 


tribute to the literature of the Bible can lead us to regard the 
sacrifice of the teaching, which Mr. Arnold regards as ‘‘ Aber- 
glauben,” as anything short of a destruction of the book itself. 
He perfectly understands that this is our position, and the 
mingled scorn and dislike with which he regards us are the 
indirect recognition of the force which we are able to summon 
to its defence. 


There has been a rumour afloat that the Government in- 
tended to appoint this distinguished critic to succeed Lord 
Colchester as a member of the Charity Commission. We 
should be exceedingly glad to see the intellectual power of 
Mr. Arnold duly recognized, but a more unfit man for the 
position indicated we can hardly imagine. Itis not Dissenters 
only who might be expected to object to the author of the 
“Three Lord Shaftesburys”” as a member of a Commission 
which has to deal with the endowments of Christian churches 
and the delicate questions affecting their trust-deeds. The 
Ministry, indeed, would do well to take more heed of the sus- 
ceptibilities of some of their sturdiest supporters. Sufficient 
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offence. has been given by the ecclesiastical appointments 
already made. Mr. Morley is one of the most loyal adherents 
of Mr. Gladstone, yet he entered a very emphatic protest 
against the marked preference which has recently been 
shown to the High Church party, and even to an advanced 
section of it. We cannot too strongly emphasize our own 
belief that the discontent expressed by Mr. Morley is very 
wide-spread and cannot be safely trifled with. 


Sir Digby Cayley, a Yorkshire landowner, must have been 
trained in the school of Mr. Arnold, or possibly it may be 
that of Bishop Wilberforce, whose ideas of Dissent are so very 
like those of the prophet of ‘‘ culture.” He has resolved to 
let his farms only to members of the Established Church, and — 
consequently declined to accept a Primitive Methodist as a 
tenant. Agriculture must certainly be in a very different con- 
dition in the North Riding from that which is prevalent in 
many counties of England, if landlords can afford to take a 
tone like this. His fellow landlords have little reason to be 
grateful to Sir Digby for raising a question like this at 
present. His conduct will be hailed by the Farmers’ Alliance 
as well as by the Liberation Society, and will supply both 
with a basis for many a telling appeal. Farmers will natu- 
rally ask why the squire who sells them the use of land should 
assume to dictate their religious opinions, any more than the 
trader who sells them the guano by which it is enriched. The 
more severely these old feudal pretensions are strained, the 
more speedy and complete will be the collapse. 


We should all be thankful if. the discussions on the 
annuities by which it is proposed to reward the brilliant 
services of Lords Wolseley and Alcester were to end the 
controversy on the Egyptian war. Criticisms more un- 
gracious in tone or worse in taste than those which were 80 
freely bandied about in the debate on the second reading of 
the bill we have seldom if ever read. ‘There were real 
objections to the policy of the war which might have been 
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urged in opposition to the vote of thanks to these distin- 
guished officers; but as there was no serious opposition to 
these resolutions, it was peculiarly ungracious to make a keen 
attack both on the war and those by whom it had been 
conducted to so successful an issue, as soon asit was proposed 
to translate the compliments of a vote into a substantial 
reward. ‘This was the point which Mr. Gladstone raised, and 
which was afterwards misrepresented. It was not suggested 
that the vote of thanks carried the other, but simply that 
having been carried almost with unanimity, it committed the 
House to a distinct opinion on the expedition, and ought 
to have saved it two-thirds at least of the precious time 
that was wasted. There were grounds for resisting the pro- 
posal altogether, independent of any view of Egyptian affairs 
in general. The propriety of pensions for military services, 
the wisdom of deferring payments by making a grant for two 
lives, the amount proposed for Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Alcester, were very proper topics for consideration. Had the 
attention of the House been confined to these, we should have 
been spared many of the reckless accusations of Mr. Labouchere 
and the very painful and unprofitable wrangling to which 
they gave rise, the one-sided view of the subject set forth 
with such confident dogmatism by Mr. Illingworth, and even 
the amusing but irrelevant sallies of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s wit, 
but we might have got a more intelligent conception of the 
special point in dispute. Sir Wilfrid, who has often denounced 
obstruction, can hardly have been conscious how far he was 
playing into the hands of the obstructives, when he hoped 
that ‘“‘the debate would be kept up at least as long as the 
Irish party kept up their debates.” Mr. Richard showed a 
much truer appreciation of the situation when he addressed 
himself to a protest, full of wisdom and force, against the 
special distinctions conferred upon military service. Here, 
and not in invidious, probably unintelligent, and in some 
‘cases highly prejudiced, comparisons between one ofticer and 
another, lies the real strength of the peace party. We all 
know of the attempts of a section of the Tories to set up & 
rivalry between Sir Frederick Roberts and Lord Wolseley. 
Of course those members of the Opposition who have made 
themselves the partizans of the Indian general endeavoured 
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to make out a case against the Government on the ground of 
their supposed partiality. It is hard to conceive of anything 
out of which they would not manufacture some ground of 
accusation, or any cause which they would not adopt if they 
saw an opportunity of damaging the Government. We have 
no reason to complain of this, for the only result of such 
policy is to widen the breach between them and those who are 
regarded as ‘‘ moderate Liberals,’ in the conciliation of whom 
is the only hope of Conservative success. But we certainly 
do regret that Radicals should in any way associate them- 
selves with this kind of warfare. Unfair comparisons between 
Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick Roberts did not strengthen 
the objections to the war on principle which they urged, and 
the recourse to them seemed to indicate a pique against the 
Ministry which would lead them to use any stick by which to 
beat them. It is not thus that the principles of Radicalism 
or the cause of peace will be advanced, and as we are 
interested in both, we feel constrained thus frankly to express 
our opinion. Sir Wilfrid Lawson sneers at all those who 
cannot take his view on the Egyptian question. We hate 
war as much as he does, and regard the ‘‘ Jingo” spirit as 
one of the most mischievous by which a nation could be 
possessed. But if it is to be held in check, it must be by the 
wise and steady advocacy of a pacific policy, which shall have 
the merit of being practicable. If all wars are included in 
the same undiscriminating condemnation, and if, what seems 
to us even worse, it is assumed that our own country is 
always in the wrong in every difference with other peoples, 
the result will be to strengthen the very spirit we are most 
desirous to suppress. There is a simplicity and grandeur in 
the abstract principles of the Peace Society when standing 
alone, and it is a pity to sacrifice or impair these by entering 
into the discussion of international controversies always with 
a prejudice, probably unconscious, against our own country, 
for the simple reason that it is on its councils only that any 
impression can be produced. The value of any protest on 
the part of a minority depends entirely upon its moral weight, 
and we venture to say that that is diminished and not increased 
by an association with the bitter hate of disappointed Tories, 
or the captious criticisms of professional jealousy. The dis- 
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cussion will not be barren of results. Pensions for military 
service are doomed, and if lump sums of money are to be 
granted they will certainly be on a less liberal scale. 


The difficulty in keeping the warlike temper under proper 
restraint, and the necessity, therefore, for a wise policy which 
shall command the support of members who cannot commit 
themselves to all the views of the Peace Society, have been 
abundantly demonstrated by the recent debates on the Trans- 
vaal question, in which a policy that could hardly fail to 
lead to war has been advocated with a passionate vehemence 
by men who certainly have no ‘‘ Jingo” sympathies. Mr. 
Forster is the most conspicuous example. He has no love 
for war and if he leans to Imperialism it is not of the vulgar 
type, but an Imperialism in virtue of which Great Britain should 
be the champion of oppressed races, wherever her position 
brings her into contact with them. He is deeply touched by 
the wrongs of the Bechuanas, and desiderates an energetic 
policy on the part of our Government in redemption of what 
he regards as the obligations of the Pretoria Convention. He 
has persuaded himself that the probabilities of war would be 
very slight, and that, by a mere display of resolution, we 
should effectually check the gangs of filibusters by whom the 
natives are plundered. We differ from his view as to the 
obligations of the Convention, and we differ equally as to the 
probable consequences of our intervention. Our experiences 
in South Africa have not been such as to encourage the belief 
that we should have an easy task if we undertook the protec- 
tion of the native tribes. We agree with Mr. Chamberlain 
when he said, ‘‘ The sacrifices might be almost illimitable, and 
the results would be altogether inadequate,” and expressed his 
belief “that the natives, whose claims upon us are the only 
ground on which war could be defended, would not benefit by 
our interference, and, indeed, tliey never have benefited by 
our interference.” Yet there are friends of humanity who 
would have us enter on an intervention the extent of which 
no one can foresee, but which would assuredly entail a sacri- 
fice of life, and hold out little prospect of permanent good. 
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Imperialism of this kind is, in our view, only a shade less ob- 
jectionable than the more vulgar type which used a few years 
ago to call forth the plaudits of music-halls. Yet it finds sup- 
porters among men who might have been expected to sustain 
the Government in their honest endeavour to avoid fresh compli- 
cations. We do not profess to approve the conduct of the 
Ministry throughout. Had Lord Kimberley shown the same 
promptitude in the evacuation of the Transvaal as Lord 
Hartington did in the withdrawal from Afghanistan, his col- 
leagues would have been spared many a difficulty and saved 
many a taunt. But a departmental error is not to be held 
as committing them for ever to an untenable and unwise 
position. They have shown themselves anxious to retrieve any 
mistakes which have been made, and we have no doubt that, 
despite Tory efforts to make party capital out of the misdeeds 
of Boer and English marauders, and the fervid appeals of 
philanthropists who have more zeal than practical wisdom, 
they will have the approval of the country in the course they 
have marked out for themselves. 


Our devoted and able brother, the Rev. John Mackenzie, in 
his article on ‘‘ South Africa,” in the April number of The 
Nineteenth Century, has helped us to perceive the extent of 
the danger which waits upon the energetic policy which 
many advocate. He sees what an immense benefit might 
accrue to Africa from the happy exercise of British influence, 
and has a scheme by which he thinks the advantage might 
be secured without any corresponding risk. In our judgment 
he has been carried away by his generous sentiment, and has 
failed to estimate the difficulties in the way of carrying out 
his ideas. We cannot believe that the establishment of 
British supremacy by means of a Governor-General and 
Residents with the various native chiefs would be so easy 
as he seems to imagine; and even if it were, Great Britain, 
that overburdened Atlas, might reasonably pause before it 
added to its heavy dutics the responsibility of what would 
practically be a second India. To solve the problem of suc- 
cessfully governing Europeans and Africans in mutual help- 
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fulness may be a very high ambition, and it is possible might, 
after considerable suffering, cost, and delay, at last be realized. 
But it does not follow that our country ought to entertain it. 
It is not surprising that earnest Christian missionaries, who 
have given the labour of their best years to the evangelization 
and elevation of the native races, and whose hearts are 
possessed by a noble and unselfish desire for their good, 
should make light of these difficulties. But even for the 
sake of the work they love, it is desirable that they should 
look at the subject from a different standpoint. There are 
still in this country not a few who hate missions with a 
passion which Christians are unable even to comprehend. 
It found expression in the bitter, almost savage, attack of 
Mr. E. A. Leatham, who described missionaries as ‘‘ mere 
religious freebooters, who filibustered upon the territories 
of other people.” A more distinguished man, the Duke 
of Somerset, took advantage of the atrocious conduct of some 
agents of the Church Missionary Society to indulge in a 
still fiercer diatribe in the House of Lords. These are signs 
not to be disregarded. Christian missionaries can only dis-. 
arm these malignant criticisms by a patient continuance in 
welldoing. Any indication that they desire to enlist the 
material resources of the Empire on their side will only 
serve the purposes of their enemies. This cannot and will 
not get the help they seek, and they will damage the work 
which they love. 


REVIEW. 


DR. FAIRBAIRN ON MODERN THOUGHT.* 


TERE is nothing which the Church needs more in these days 
of unrest and doubt than men who to a faith that is as firm 
and unwavering as it is intelligent unite a sympathetic 
temper capable of appreciating the difficulties of the enemies 
of the gospel, and of heartily recognizing the points in which 
they seem consciously or unconsciously to approach the truth. 


* The City of God. A Series of Discussions in Religion. By A. 
M. Farrparrn, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
VOL. XII. 29 
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Dr. Fairbairn is pre-eminently a man of this type, and as he 
is still in the full vigour of his manhood, we may anticipate 
from him invaluable service both in the exposition and defence 
of Christianity. His new volume, which is before us, abun- 
dantly justifies the anticipations which his previous work had 
excited, and must enhance his reputation among all com. 
petent thinkers. Its title is too modest to indicate the true 
character of the book. It is more than a mere “ Series of 
Discussions in Religion ;”’ it is a very comprehensive view of 
the great controversy between Faith and Modern Thought, 
and a careful re-statement of the argument in support of the 
former. The profound scholar, the sincere Christian, the 
Jarge-hearted critic, the eloquent writer must be recognized 
in every page of the volume. We hardly know whether most 
to admire its intellectual or its moral qualities, its forceful 
argument or its chastened rhetoric, its vigorous defence of the 
truth or its liberal appreciation of all that is good in the 
system of opponents. 

The Introduction, to which for the present we shall confine 
our remarks, isa singularly able and fair review of the present 
state of the conflict. It is, in fact, a map of the field of battle, 
in which the positions are indicated with great judgment. 
‘The distinction between the unbelief of former days and that 
with which we have to deal to-day is marked out with a dis- 
criminating fairness which leaves nothing to be desired on that 
side; and while this comparison between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries is interesting as an historical study, 
it is still more valuable because of its suggestiveness as 
to the demands upon those engaged in the defence. The fol- 
Jowing definition of the opposing forces is illustrative in its 
clearness of thought and breadth of view of the manner in 
which the discussions are conducted throughout : 


What do we mean by the terms “ Faith and Modern Thought ”? Faith 
is here used as the comprehensive name for the beliefs that form the 
heart as it were of the Christian religion. It denotes the intellectual 
content or substance of Christianity as presented in its sacred literature 
—its spiritual essence as distinguished from its political institutions, Its 
creative as opposed to its created facts. The Christian Faith is not the 
synonyme of the Christian Churches. These Churches exist for the faith ; 
the faith does not exist for the Churches. They are institutions, and 
Christianity is not an institution. They are composed, constituted, and 
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administered by men more or less penetrated or possessed by the Spirit 
of Christ, but men still with natures built of gold perhaps, but also of iron 
and miry clay. Nor is Christian Faith the equivalent of Christian theo- 
logy—the thought of the Churches formulated, affirmed, and made 
historical. Theology is an attempt to interpret the Faith—to translate it 
into language intelligible to the reason. There are many theologies, but 
only one Faith, just as there are many sciences of nature—though nature 
has ever remained the same. ‘The truths and facts that theology seeks to 
interpret constitute the Christian Faith—the truths that He made the 
world and man; the facts that Christ lived, taught, suffered, died, rose, 
reigns. The Thought that claims to be by pre-eminence Modern, and is 
here opposed to Faith, is thought that would either deny its truths and 
facts, or so explain them as to destroy their meaning. This thought is not 
the synonyme of modern knowledge. Knowledge is our science or con- 
sciousness, but thought our theory of what is. When we know we perceive, 
when we think we reason; and so what is here termed Modern Thought 
is not modern knowledge of man and nature, but reasonings based on it, 
interpretations of phenomena, scientific and philosophical speculations as 
to what is, and how what is has come to be. There are many schools of 
Modern Thought, but their tendency is one, and so allows us to speak of 
it as a unity standing over against the unity of the Faith, 


It is necessary always to keep in mind the distinction here 
indicated between knowledge and thought. Thought may be 
purely speculative,—until its theories are verified by observa- 
tion, and experience can be nothing else. But it is not unfre- 
quently confounded in fact, if not in word, with science 
itself. Nowhere is this more the case than in relation to 
evolutionist theories. They are confidently set forth as though 
they were among the established principles of science, whereas 
they remain, to a large extent, nothing more than speculative 
theories. The facts, some of them doubtless very remark- 
able, alone come within the sphere of knowledge ; the conjec- 
tural explanations of them belong to an entirely different 
region. They are but speculations, in the discusstion of which 
account must be taken of the lacune in the chain of support- 
Ing evidence, which are almost as remarkable as the links 
Which are there. The point is one which needs to be borne 
in mind when dealing with the pretensions, often urged with 
no little arrogance, of a science which forgets its true cha- 
racter when citing mere inferences as though they were 
established truths. ; 

Dr. Fairbairn frankly recognizes the possibility that the 
action of reason, even though in apparent opposition to Chris- 
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tianity, may sometimes be directed against the mere accidents 
which have gathered round the essence of religious truths, 
and not against the vital truths themselves. The real nature 
of a struggle may thus be mistaken, and the popular opinion 
in relation to it would have to be exactly reversed. The real 
enemies of Faith may be those who are arrayed under its 
banner ; its supporters those who are regarded as the infidels. 


Nothing so needs abolition as a religion or a Church which has be- 
come a corrupt and tyrannical sacerdotal agency, perverted from the holy 
and beneficent ends of God to the evil purposes of man. Sokrates was, 
by the official and political religion of his day, declared to be an enemy 
of the gods, and sentenced to drink the deadly hemlock ; but he was in 
truth the most religious man in his age, and has powerfully influenced 
for good the religions of other times and lands. Luther contending 
against a Church with claims so extravagant as those of Rome, in order 
that he might bring man into direct and personal relation with God, 
seemed to be opposed as an enemy of Faith, while to those of clearer eye 
and freer soul he appeared as one who denied old and venerable falsehoods 
that he might establish eternal verities. The French Revolution, in fight- 
ing against the wicked and pitiless and time-serving Church of France, 
fought, in a sense, the battle of Faith. That Church had become the ally 
of Louis XIV. and his infamous successor, and had left the wrongs of the 
poor unrighted, their poverty unrelieved, their ignorance untouched. The 
men who rose up, and in the sacred, though not always respected, names 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity swept away the unrighteous institu- 
tion, accomplished what was essentially a Divine revenge. And so the 
mere opposition of what claims to be thought and what claims to be faith 
is not necessarily irreligion. 


These pregnant words, as brave as they are suggestive, may 
probably startle some. They will be ready enough to admit 
that Luther, regarded by all the defenders of the Papacy as the 
daring foe of God’s truth and Christ’s Church, was in fact, 
the courageous witness for both. They may even recognize 
the service done by Sokrates (if we must adopt a spelling 
which only serves to bother a number of plain English 
readers, and which we ought not to use until we are ready to 
write Kephas also) in protesting against the superstitions 
and idolatries. But they will stumble at the idea that even 
French Revolutionists were doing the work of Faith. For our- 
selves we hold Dr. Fairbairn to be right. The men who cleared 
away the wretched old buildings which covered the ground 
now occupied by the Royal Courts of Justice did just as cer- 
tainly help on the work as those who reared the magnificent 
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structure itself. The very excesses of the men of the Revolution 
teach what may be the result of giving the hungry souls of 
men the bald stones of priestly superstition, or, still worse, the 
poison of its serpents instead of the bread of life, which comes 
down from heaven. The judgment which Dr. Fairbairn pro- 
nounces on their work is, in any case, valuable as an index 
to the spirit of the man and the mode in which he looks 
at all questions that arise. His vbservations have a direct 
application to all religious teachers and champions of the 
Faith. They warn them against making the blunder of 
identifying with the truth of God the accretions of theology 
or of priestcraft, and that warning is necessary on other 
grounds than that which is immediately apparent. We recog- 
nize at once the mischief certain to accrue from the needless 
extension of our defences, so as to cover the outlying forts, 
which really do not belong to the fortifications. What is not 
so readily seen is that these forts themselves may be occupied 
by the assailants of the citadel. But that is what is actually 
occurring at present. The author of “John Inglesant” is an 
example. His zeal for the externals of sacerdotalism secured 
for his story the rare honour of a commendation from the 
pulpit of St. Paul’s by Canon Knox Little; but he has taught 
us that a man may rightly sit down at the Lord’s table and 
unite in the service though he is himself an Agnostic—that is, 
an unbeliever in the Lord whose death he professes to com- 
memorate—and the phenomenon is, at least, a curious one, 
and gives a special point to the observations of Dr. Fairbairn, 
suggesting the need of discrimination. But nowhere is our 
author more candid in his acknowledgment of good in his 
opponents, and more sagacious in his view of the demands 
made on Christian teachers and apologists than in his 
references to the ethical side of the controversy. 


Many of our modern thinkers are men possessed with the enthusiasm 
of humanity, men who are anxious to lift men to a higher level, to purify 
and improve society, to dispel ignorance and create knowledge, to en- 
lighten, if not organize, beneficence, and make our individual, commercial, 
social, political life wiser, nobler, and more humane. Their ethical theory 
may be inadequate, but the duties it involves can be, if not authori- 
tatively enjoined, forcibly inculcated. It has been the moral creed of 
men who have been among the most unwearied workers in the cause 
of human progress and enlightenment, who have without ceasing laboured 
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to create our liberties, to reform our laws, to extend and improve our 
education, to cure our miseries, lesson our vices, increase and ennoble our 
virtues. Some of the most powerful and persuasive appeals to England 
to be commercially honest and politically honourable in her dealings with 
lower races have come from disciples of Comte. And it is simply right 
that the humane and ethical spirit of men who belong to no Church 
should be recognized by every Church. The Churches have no longer a 
monopoly of humanity—it exists without them as well as within; and 
till they know what this signifies they can never do their duty either by 
modern thought or the modern world. 


On this point a good deal of discussion will certainly con- 
verge. Dr. Fairbairn well says, ‘‘ Christian writers have 
never done common justice to Christian ethics.’’ The reason 
may possibly be that so many Christian professors shrink 
from the full demands of the ‘‘ commandment which is ex- 
ceeding broad.”’ The mistake must be rectified, and in its 
correction may be found one of the most powerful defences 
against modern unbelief. 


Oo 


HALF-HOURS WITH CHRISTIAN AUTHORS. 
GOD'S CARE FOR HIS WORD. 


Times of antagonism evoke God’s work for His word. NowI 
daresay that some of you feel that is not the first thought that 
should be excited by the opposition around us: ‘“ We have no sort of 
doubt,”’ you may say, “ that God will take care of His own word, if there 
be such a thing ; but the question that presses is, Have we it in this 
book ? Answer that for us, and we will thank you; but platitudes about 
God watching over His truth are naught. The first thing to do is to 
meet these arguments and establish the origin of Scripture. Then it will 
follow of itself that it will not perish.” 

But I take leave to think we, as Christians, are not bound to revise 
the foundation belief of our lives at the call of every new antagonist. 
Life is too short for that. There is too much work waiting, to suspend 
our activity till we have answered each denier. We do not hold our faith 
in the word of God, as the winners at a match do their cups and belts, on 
condition of wrestling for them with any challenger. It is a perfectly 
legitimate position to say, We hold a ground of certitude, from which 
none of this strife of tongues is able to dislodge us. We have heard Him 
ourselves, and know that this is the Christ. The Scriptures which we 
have received, not without knowledge of the grounds on which controver- 
sialists defend them, have proved themselves to us by their own witness. 
The light is its own proof. We have the experience of Christ and His 
law. He has saved our souls; He has changed our lives. We know 10 
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whom we have believed; and we are neither irrational nor obstinate 
when we avow that we will not pretend to suspend these convictions on 
the issue of any debate. We decline to dig up the piles of the bridge 
that carries us over the abyss because voices tell us that it is rotten. It 
is shorter and perfectly reasonable to answer: “ Rotten, did you say ? 
Well, we have tried it, and it bears;” which, being translated into less 
simple language, is just the assertion of certitude built on facts and 
experience which leaves no place for doubt. All the opposition will be 
broken into spray against that rock bulwark: “Thy words were found, 
and I did eat them, and they are the joy aad rejoicing of my heart.” 

So I venture to think that, speaking to Christian men and women, I 
have a right to speak on the basis of our common belief, and to encourage 
them to cherish it notwithstanding gainsayers. I am not counselling 
stolid indifference to the course of modern thought, nor desertion of the 
duty of defence. We are not to say, ‘God will interfere; I need do 
nothing.” But the task of controversy is not for all Christians, nor the- 
duty of following the flow of opinion. There is plenty of more profitable: 
work than that for the most of us. The temper which our text enjoins is. 
for us all; and this calm confidence, that at the right time God will work 
for His word, is its first element. 

This confidence rests upon our belief in a divine Providence that 
governs the world, and on the observed laws of its working. It is ever 
His method to send His succour after the evil has been developed, and 
before it has triumphed. Had it come sooner, the priceless benefits of 
struggle, the new perceptions won in controversy of the many-sided 
meaning and value of His truth, the vigour from conflict, the wholesome 
sense of our weakness, had all been lost. Had it come later, it had come 
too late. So He times His help, in order that we may derive the greatest . 
possible benefit from both the trial and the aid. We have all been dealt 
with so in our personal histories, whereof the very motto might be, 
“When I said my foot slippeth, Thy merey, O Lord, held me up.” The 
same law works on the wider platform. The enemy shall be allowed 
to pass through the breadth of the land, to spread dread and sorrow 
through village and hamlet, to draw his ranks round Jerusalem, as a. 
man closes his hand on some insect he would crush. To-morrow, and 
the assault will be made; but to-night ‘ the angel of the Lord went fortly 
and smote the camp ; and when they arose in the morning,” expecting to 
hear the wild war-cry of the conquerors as they stormed across the un- 
defended walls, “ they were all dead corpses.” Then, as it would appear, 
a psalmist, moved by that mighty victory, cast it into words, which 
remain for all generations the law of the divine aid, and imply all that I 
am urging now ; ‘*The Lord is in the midst of her. she shall not be 
moved ; the Lord shall help her at the dawning of the morning.” True, 
we are no judges of the time. Our impatience is ever outrunning His 
calm deliberation. An illusion besets us all that owr conflicts with 
unbelief are the severest the world has ever seen; and there is a great deal 
of exaggeration on both sides at present as to the real extent and import. 
ance of existing antagonism to God’s revelation. A widespread literature 
provides so many—I would not say empty—spaces for any voice to 
reverberate in, that both the shouters and the listeners are apt to fancy 
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the assailants are an army, when they are only a handful, armed mainly 
with trumpets and pitchers. There have been darker days of antagonism 
than these. He that believeth shall not make haste. This confidence jn 
the punctual wisdom of His working involves the other belief, that if He 
does not “ work,” it is because the time is not yet ripe; the negations 
and contradictions have still an office to fulfil, and no hurt that cannot be 
repaired has been done to the faith of the Church or the power of the 
word.—Maclaren. 


“TO-MORROW SHALL BE AS THIS DAY.” 


But yet there is a possibility of so using the words as to make them the 
utterance of a sober certainty which will not be put to shame. 

So long as our hope and anticipations creep along the low levels of 
earth, and are concerned with external and creatural good, their lan- 
guage can never rise beyond, ‘‘ To-morrow may beas this day.” Oftenest 
it reaches only to the height of the wistful wish, ‘‘ May it be as this day!” 
But there is no need for our being tortured with such slippery possi- 
bilities. We may send out our hope like Noah’s dove, not to hover 
restlessly over a heaving ocean of change, but to light on firm, solid 
certainty, and fold its wearied wings there. Forecasting is ever close by 
foreboding. Hope is interwoven with fear, the golden threads of the 
weft crossing the dark ones of the warp, and the whole texture gleaming 
bright or glooming black according to the angle at which it is seen. 

So it is always until we turn our hope away from earth to God, and fill 
the future with the light of His presence and the certainty of His truth. 
Then the mists and doubts roll away ; we get above the region of “ per- 
hapses” into that of “surelys;” the future is as certain as the past: 
hope as assured of its facts as memory, prophecy as veracious as history. 

Looking forward, then, let us not occupy ourselves with visions which 
we know may or may not come true. Let us not feed ourselves with 
illusions which may make the reality, when it comes to shatter them, 
yet harder to bear. But let us make God in Christ our hope, and pass 
from peradventures to certitudes; from ‘* To-morrow may be as this day 
—would that it might,” to ‘It shall be, for God is my expectation and 
my hope.” 

We have an unchanging and an inexhaustible God, and He is the true 
guarantee of the future for us. The more we accustom ourselves to think 
of Him as shaping all that is contingent and changeful in the nearest 
and in the remotest to-morrow, and as being Himself the immutable 
portion of our souls, the calmer will be our outlook into the darkness, 
and the more bright will be the clear light of certainty which burns for us 
in it. 

To-day’s wealth may be to-morrow’s poverty, to-day’s health to- 
morrow’s sickness, to-day’s happy companionship of love to-morrow’ 
aching solitude of heart; but to-day’s God will be to-morrow’s God, 
to-day’s Christ will be to-morrow’s Christ. Other fountains may dry 
up in heat or freeze in winter, but this knows no change, “ in summer 
and winter it shall be.” Other fountains may sink low in their basins 
after much drawing, but this is ever full, and after a thousand generations 
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have drawn from it its stream is broad and deep as ever. Other fountains 
may be left behind on the march, and the wells and palm-trees of each 
Elim on our road be succeeded by a dry and thirsty land where no water 
is, but this spring follows us all through the wilderness, and makes music 
and spreads freshness.ever by our path. We can forecast nothing beside. 
We can be sure of this, that God will be with us in all the days that lie 
before us. What may be round the next headland we know not; but 
this we know, that the same sunshine will make a broadening path 
across the waters right to where we rock on the unknown sea, and the 
same unmoving mighty star will burn for our guidance. So we may let 
the waves and currents roll as they list—or rather as He wills, and be 
little concerned about the incidents or the companions of our voyage, 
since He is with us. We can front the unknown to-morrow, even when 
we most keenly feel how solemn and sad are the things it may bring. 


**Tt can bring with it nothing 
But He will bear us through.”’ 


If only our hearts be fixed on God and we are feeding our minds and 
wills on Him, His truth and His will, then we may be quite certain that, 
whatever goes, our truest riches will abide, and whoever leaves our little 
company of loved ones, our best Friend will not go away. Therefore, 
lifting our hopes beyond the low levels of earth, and making our anti- 
cipations of the future the reflections of the brightness of God thrown on 
that else blank curtain, we may turn into the worthy utterance of sober 


and saintly faith, the folly of the riotous sensualist when he said, ‘* To- 
morrow shall be as this day.” 

The past is the mirror of the future for the Christian ; we look back on 
all the great deeds of old by which God has redeemed and helped souls 
that cried to Him, and we find in them the eternal laws of His working. 
They are all true for to-day as they were at first; they remain true for 
ever. The whole history of the past belongs to us, and avails for our 
present and for our future. ‘‘As we have heard, so haye we seen in the 
city of our God.” To-day’s experience run on the same lines as the stories 
of the “years of old,” which are “the years of the right hand of the 
Most High.” Experience is ever the parent of hope, and the latter can 
only build with the bricks which the former gives. So the Christian has 
to lay hold on all that God’s mercy has done to the ages that are gone by, 
and because He is a “ faithful Creator” to transmute history into pro- 
phecy, and triumph in that “the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

Not only does the record of what He has been to others come in to 
bring material for our forecast of the future, but also the remembrance of 
what He has been to ourselves. Has He been with us in six troubles? 
We may be sure He will not abandon us at the seventh. He is not in the 
way of beginning to build and leaving His work unfinished. Remember 
what He has been to you, and rejoice that there has been one thing in your 
lives which, you may be sure, will always be there. Feed your certain 
hopes for to-morrow on thankful remembrances of many a yesterday. 
“ Forget not the works of God,” that you may “set your hopes on God.” 
Let our anticipations base themselves on memory, and utter themselves 
in the prayer, ‘‘ Thou hast been my help; leave me not, neither forsake 
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me, O God of my salvation.” Then the assurance that He whom we 
know to be good and wise and strong will shape the future, and Himself 
be the future for us, will take all the fear out of that forward gaze, will 
condense our light and unsubstantial hopes into solid realities, and set 
before us an endless line of days, in each of which we may gain more of 
Him, whose face has brightened the past and will brighten the future, til] 
days shall end and time shall open into eternity.— Maclaren. 


SANCTIFIED WORK. 





For His sake. This is to determine the very nature of the occupation 
in which we engage. I love to think that there is no true, honest work 
going on in our world which may not form a sphere of toil for Christ's 
sake. I know not what angels are doing—at least I know not what 
variety of service they may be engaged in to-day—but I am sure that 
their work is not essentially higher than what is being done every day on 
earth by men who fear God and love their Saviour. For His sake. This 
can consecrate all true work. And that which it cannot consecrate is no 
work for man. Think you that such a secular life as you have to lead, 
with its barter and bargain, and buying and selling, and handicraft and 
care, and worry and vexation, cannot reach the sublimity of a life ani- 
mated by this supreme motive? Cannot? Why not? Is it possible 
that the error clings to you that you have two lives to lead, which stand 
opposed to each other, and that you can only rightly discharge the duties 
you owe to the one by neglecting the duties you owe to the other? Can 
we attend to the eternal life only by foregoing for the present the claims 
of our earthly life ? or is it needful, when we attend to our earthly life, we 
bid for the moment the eternal life to stand aside? Can this beso? 1 
do not read the Scriptures in this spirit. No; far otherwise do I read 
them. We are not thus crucified between conflicting and irreconcilable 
claims. How would you vindicate the justice and mercy of God if He had 
so conditioned us that either earth must be eclipsed if we think of heaver, 
or heaven must be eclipsed if we think of earth? He needs no vindica- 
tion, for He has not so conditioned us. The two are in truth one, because 
Christ, who is the Lord of both, is one; and because our soul, which has 
to do with both time and eternity, is one. The Apostle Paul was as much 
living for Christ’s sake when he was plying his needle and thread as a 
tent-maker, as when he was making Felix tremble, or preaching the gospel 
on Mars’ Hill. Trade is as heavenly a thing in its place as prayer and 
praise. There may not be all the calmness or elevation of feeling, but 
there may be all the firmness of Christian principle in the market and on 
‘Change that one possesses when on his knees in his closet alone with God. 
There is something not mean, but grand, even in the pettiest transactions 
of trade when they are carried on as under the eye of Heaven. Buying 
and selling become then more than the mere exchange of money for food ; 
they become occasions for the display, and therefore for the strengthening, 
of that holiness without which “no man shall see the Lord.” Beneath 
all the material in which men deal, perishable as it is, there lie imperish- 
able principles, and every bargain which a man strikes for Christ’s sake, 
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and in which he resists temptation, lifts him nearer to heaven. It is not 
merely prayer that thus lifts us, nor praise, but the workman may be 
lifted by his work and the tradesman by his trade ; and as they return to 
their homes at night they may see a brighter light upon their path, and 
hear a voice saying, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” Religion can 
thus preside over every department of the world’s activities so far as they 
are just and requisite ; and that trade over which you cannot write, ‘for the 
sake of Christ,” is like a mountain on which the clouds of vengeance are 
gathering ready to scathe it with their bolts of fire. The religion which 
can say, “for Christ’s sake,” can build ships and man them, build mills 
and work them; it can sit in councils of state, it can speak in Parliament, 
it can sing poesy and write history, and can inscribe holiness on the bells 
of the horses. It is like life, which is not seen exclusively in creatures of 
imposing bulk, but which vitalizes alike the insect and the man; it is like 
light, which illumines equally the palaee and the peasant’s cottage or the 
lowly vale. But when I speak of labour being inspired by the spirit of 
doing all for His sake, I mean not merely the labour by which we get our 
daily bread, but the more specific labour which we put forth in connection 
with His cause and kingdom on the earth. It was for His sake that 
apostles laboured, for His sake they travelled from country to country, 
and it is for His sake that all who call themselves Christians should seek 
the extension of His gospel throughout the world. How do these words 
fall on the ears of some who perhaps have no such labour in hand—“ For 
Christ’s sake”? It cannot be that you who are indolent are indolent for 
Christ’s sake ; it cannot be that those who are asleep in Zion are asleep 
for His sake. It cannot be for His sake that any one is refusing to put his 
hand to the plough which some of your Christian brethren are striving 
hard to draw through the surface of a sin-hardened humanity; and it 
cannot be for Christ’s sake that you are declining to scatter the seed of 
the gospel in hearts which you admit without that seed must perish.— 
Mellor. 

























FEMALE EDUCATION IN CALCUTTA. 


Ix India as in England female education is one of the pressing questions 
of the day; and especially is this the case in Calcutta, the centre of the 
most advanced intellectual thought and of the government of the empire. 
To give the bare statistics of the number of girls’ schools now in existence 
and of the scholars under instruction, though valuable in its way, would 
perhaps scarcely give the readers of THE CoNGREGATIONALIST so vivid 
an impression of the change that is going on in Bengal society as the 
account of a scene which took place on February 3, 1883. This was 
the public distribution of prizes and presents to the pupils of the Hindu 
day-schools for girls, under the care of Miss Heysham, who is connected 
With the London Mission in Caleutta. Miss Heysham has under her 
superintendence four day-schools, with a total number of 230 pupils, 
whose ages vary from three to twelve. In three of these schools the 
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children are of different castes, but in the fourth they are exclusively high. 
caste girls. Gentlemen who have visited and examined the pupils speak 
in high terms of the value of the instruction given and of the good order 
and discipline which are maintained. But to return to the prize dis. 
tribution. 

The meeting took place in the large hall of the London Mission College 
at Bhowanipore, Calcutta, and the chair was taken by the Hon. A. Macken. 
zie, son of the late Rev. Mr. Mackenzie of the Scotch Chureh in Birming. 
ham. The room is longer than it is broad, and the chairman’s table, 
covered with presents for the children, was placed opposite the main 
entrance midway in the length. To his right were seats for the specta. 
tors; to his left, facing the spectators, sat the children and their teachers, 
The centre was left empty save for smaller tables, covered, like the chair- 
man’s, with toys, and for a lovely stand of flowers, chiefly roses and 
English annuals. Festoons of evergreens and groups of foliage plants 
relieved the bareness of the whitewashed walls; but the children them- 
selves were the chief ornament. Looking at them one realized at last 
the descriptions one has so often read of the gorgeousness of the East. 
The elder girls, who sat in the front rows, were literally covered 
with jewelry. Bracelets from the wrist to the elbow, three or four 
armlets round the upper arm, chains round the neck which hung in 
longer and longer loops from the throat almost to the waist, three or four 
earrings arranged as a fringe, or, in one or two cases, false ears of gold 
completely covering the natural ear, heavy anklets of silver, and ornaments 
for the hair too numerous and too complicated to describe. An incessant, 
slightly musical jingle accompanied every movement. The children, 
taken as a whole, were certainly not more beautiful than English children 
of a similar class, but they were, what few English children are, shy and 
graceful at the same time. Their dress was truly Eastern in its bright- 
ness of colouring, but some of the combinations were such as would shock 
a disciple of Mr. Morris. Here and there, however, as the girls came up 
to the table might be seen some perfect models. One little child about 
five years old, the sister of a pupil, was lovely; she had very little jewelry, 
but wore a dull red silk scarf over a bodice of olive-green silk, fastened 
with silver ornaments. Just as the toys were being distributed she 
escaped from the arms of her bearer (a man-servant) and ran across the 
centre of the room to her sister, with whom she stayed quite contentedly 
until all was over. The meeting began with a hymn and prayer, then 
followed the reading of the report by Mr. Payne, one of the examiners, 
and then a series of recitations by the children; the latter, though in 
Bengali, were most interesting; notably one given by the infant class 
collectively with different gestures and movements of the hands, and one 
given by the head girl assisted by a chorus in the background. fter- 
wards Mr. Mackenzie made a short but effective speech. He spoke of 
the founding of the schools in 1855 by Mrs. Mullens, of their present state 
of efficiency, of the years of patient work it had taken to reach that state; 
alluded to the opinion of Dr. Duff, that a generation of educated men 
was necessary before they could hope to make much progress with 
women’s education, and said that in his opinion that prophecy had been 
fulfilled, and that the new era was beginning, and that the past year 
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would be ever memorable in the history of education, because in that 
year two Hindu ladies had so far overcome ancient prejudice as success- 
fully to pass the Arts Examination of the Calcutta University. Mr. 
Mackenzie also spoke of the fact that parents were willing now to pay an 
adequate sum for the education of girls as well as boys, and concluded by 
an urgent appeal to the native gentlemen present not to treat their wives 
as slaves or as toys, but as friends and equals. The speech was followed 
by the distribution, and the delight of the children was very pretty to watch, 
especially of those who had large china dolls dressed in white muslin and 
coloured ribbon. Another hymn was then sung and Mr. Payne pro- 
nounced the Benediction. The audience turned to go, but before they 
could leave their places the children struck up ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 
and sang it through, without a break, in English. It was a fitting close 
toa meeting that could not have been held but for English effort and 
English help. 

Whatever may be the future of our rule in India, whatever may be the 
effect on the national character of the Hindus, there can be no doubt that 
it will have great consequences for the Hindu women. Seed has been 
sown and work done among women of the middle classes which can 
never be undone ; for the schools under Miss Heysham’s care are not the 
only ones of the kind in Calcutta; there are many others in different parts 
of the city, and the pupils may be counted by hundreds, if not by thou- 
sands. Even in some of the villages girls’ schools may now be found 
with twenty to thirty names on the roll. One of the strangest things 
about such a school is that attached to every one is at least one ‘‘ Gee,” 
a woman whose duty it is to go round to the different houses, call for the 
children, and escort them safely to and from school. It will easily be 
seen that the Gee is a very important person, that upon her care much of 
the regularity of the attendance depends, and that her character has to 
undergo the most rigid investigation (not at all an easy matter in a 
country where false certificates may be bought in the market) before she 
is appointed. A short time ago two ladies drove out from Calcutta to in- 
spect a village school which was under the care of the elder lady. On 
their arrival at the village they got out of the carriage and turned along 
a footpath that appeared to lead into a wood, but in a few moments they 
came upon a ruinous red-brick building. Going through an archway in 
the wall and across a small grass-grown court, they entered a room where 
a pundit was teaching about fifteen little girls of various ages. A few 
forms ranged round two sides of the room, one desk, and a couple of mats 
for the little ones formed the only furniture. The register of attendance 
was called for and found to be very unsatisfactory, the pundit was remon- 
strated with, and the lady sat down to examine the younger class in read- 
ing. In about ten minutes the Gee appeared, bringing two more pupils, 
then fetched three more, and again another three, after which she sat 
down on the mat with great satisfaction to watch the proceedings. ‘This 
was about twelve o’clock, and the children ought to have been there an 
hour before: it was impossible to tell whether it was her fault or not, for 


the children often hide and give a great deal of trouble when lazily 
inclined. 


The head girl in this school had, what is rarely seen in girls attending 
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school, a red stripe from the forehead along the parting of the hair, It 
is a sign of marriage, and marriage is in India the great hindrance to 
education. Few girls stay at school after the age of twelve, and no 
attempt at higher education can be made in the great majority of cases, 
The whole question is one which is being discussed among those who 
come under English influence, and letters to the papers show that public 
opinion will change in time. Among the native Christians the custom of 
early marriage is dying out, and girls are married at eighteen instead of 
twelve or even younger, as was formerly the case. Apropos of marriage 
and higher education, an amusing story is being told. A certain young 
lady, a Hindu Christian, has lately passed the entrance or matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta University, and was to have gone in for the 
B.A. examination. But—she is engaged to be married, and the gentle. 
man is going in for his B.A. degree. It is thought that it would be so 
awkward in the future for the lady to pass and the gentleman to fail, that 
the examination of the former is indefinitely postponed. 
A. J. MARRIS, 


[Miss Marris is the daughter of Mr. George Marris of Birmingham, 
and a member of Carr’s Lane Church. She and her sister went out to 
India last autumn as missionaries, in connection with the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and spent a short time in Calcutta before proceeding to 
Benares, where they are to be engaged in Zenana work. ] 


—— SOO 
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Historic Landmarks in the Christian Centuries. By Ricuarp Hears. 
(Religious Tract Society.) Myr. Heath has here undertaken a task of no 
ordinary magnitude and difficulty, but he has performed it in a manner 
which reflects equal credit on his industry and his skill. The landmarks 
have been selected with great care and judgment, and, what is of equal 
importance, they have been delineated with much clearness and force. 
The danger in such books as these, in which the art of condensation 
needs to bein continual exercise, is that in the endeavour to compress his 
materials into the required space the writer may sacrifice distinctness 
to brevity. But Mr. Heath has managed to steer clear of the danger, 
and has produced a thoroughly interesting and readable book. It is 
something much more than a dry compilation of facts, or a bare enume- 
ration of events. There is a leading idea running through the volume 
which gives unity and consistency to the whole. That idea is to exhibit 
the progress which Christianity has made during the eighteen centuries 
that it has been in existence. We say Christianity advisedly. For Mr. 
Heath is careful to distinguish the essential truth of religion from the 
various forms which it has assumed in different ages and places. To be 
able thus to get a bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of the growth of the king- 
dom of God in the world, from the days when it was first revealed until 
now, isno slight advantage, and this is the advantage that we derive from 
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the book befure us. The book is as comprehensive as it is concise. Without 
overburdening his pages with a mass of details, Mr. Heath has included 
everything that can fairly be considered as of consequence, because of its 
bearing on the special aspect of the subject on which it is his main object 
to dwell, and, while suppressing that which is of only minor and secondary 
importance, he brings out with sufficient emphasis the salient points of 
the history. It will be unnecessary for us to follow the writer into the 
details of his work. Suffice it to say that it has been thoroughly and 
carefully done. As far as we are able to judge, the information is accurate 
and the generalizations are sound. As regards the literary execution, it 
is in every way worthy of the subject. The book is written in an 
easy, flowing, and picturesque style, and is altogether free from that 
baldness of simplicity which often renders works of its kind but dull 
reading for ordinary people. Popular both in its subject-matter and in its 
style, it deserves to be widely circulated. It will be specially attractive 
and useful for young people. 


Prophecy, its Nature and Evidence. By Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., 
LL.B. (Religious Tract Society.) Professor Redford has in this volume 
rendered a service to the cause of revealed truth of a very high order. 
He has dealt with a branch of the argument for revelation which is too 
generally evaded, and he has treated it with a fulness of knowledge, a 
force of reasoning, and a spiritual insight which render his work peculiarly 
suited to the wants of the times. It has often been said that the miracles 
which were at one time helps to faith have now become its chief difficulty, 
seriously perplexing minds which would otherwise have yielded to the 
evidence by which the revelation would otherwise have commended 
itself to their acceptance. Prophecy, however, which is in some sense 
the greatest miracle of all, occupies an exceptional position. The evi- 
dence can be tested ; for we have on the one hand the books in which the 
predictions are recorded, and on the other the facts in which they are 
supposed to be fulfilled. A fair comparison of the two will enable the 
impartial reader to decide whether the claims of the prophet can be 
established. The predictive element in prophecy has, it must be ad- 
mitted, been seriously discredited by those of its professed interpreters who 
have sought to make it what it was never meant to be—an instrument for 
deciphering the future. The several charts of the coming history which have 
been prepared with so much elaborate ingenuity have not only covered 
with ridicule the artists, generally in irreconcilable opposition to each 
other, but have exposed the very idea of prophecy to contempt. Mr. 
Redford, however, puts the case with perfect truth when he puts aside 
the metaphysical objection as a mere petitio principii. ‘The difficulty,” 
he rightly says, ‘is that which underlies all the supernatural iacts of 
Scripture. We must accept it, metaphysical objections notwithstanding. 
It is simply irrational for any one to say he will not believe that a 
prophet could foretell the future because he cannot understand how the 
future could be revealed.” We come back to the old point. The man 
who denies the possibility of miraculous or supernatural interposition, 
Whether in word or deed, cannot believe in God. The question is really 
one of evidence, and all that Mr. Redford would demand is that by this 
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test prophecy should be judged, His own review of that evidence js 
extremely lucid and complete, and while there are some of his op. 
clusions which even the most sincere believers in prophetic inspiration 
might not adopt—in respect, for example, to the prediction relative to the 
history of the heathen nations—he has assuredly presented a case jy 
support of his own theory which it will not be easy to overthrow.  Stij], 
as he puts it with great discrimination and truth, “the strength of the 
argument from prophecy for the truth of Scripture does not lie in the 
exactness of any particular fulfilment, but rather in the broad fact that 
prophecy was uttered at all, and that, generally speaking, at least, it may 
be said to have been an anticipation of the future, too great and too 
wonderful for mere human unassisted faculties.” The book is a popular 
exposition and defence of a view of prophecy which, under the influence 
of some modern critics, has come to be unfairly depreciated. It is ye- 
markable rather for its forcible and vigorous presentation of the old 
arguments, carefully sifted and clearly worked out, than for any original 
speculations. Mr. Redford’s role, indeed, is not that of daring originality, 
He loves the old paths, and sets himself to show their solidity and 
strength. He has abundantly succeeded in proving that all the intelli- 
gence of the Church has not gone over to the side of what it is pleased to 
call itself the ** higher criticism.” 


Week-day Sermons. By R. W, Date, M.A., LL.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) This is a new edition of a little book whose value has been 
acknowledged in the extensive popularity which it has attained. Dr. 
Dale has often expressed his sense of the importance of a more thorough 
exposition of the ethics of Christianity, and has abundantly justified his 
own fitness to take a leading part in this great work. His wide, many- 
sided sympathies, his discriminating insight into characters and motives, 
his freedom from conventional prejudices, and his eminently practical 
temper, all fit him to do this kind of service. These qualities are abun- 
dantly conspicuous in this little book on the morals of daily life. 





Handbooks for Bible Classes—Genesis. By Marcus Dons, D.D. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) The handbooks in this invaluable series 
are, with the exceptions of those which bear directly on Presbyterian 
polity and views of Church history, quite as suited to the proposed 
educational scheme of Congregatiovalists, as to that which is being so 
effectively worked by the Free Church of Scotland, and by the Presby- 
terian Church in this country. Dr. Marcus Dods has, to say the least, 
given us a book equal to the reputation of the series, and which will 
stand comparison with any of its predecessors. It is not necessary to 
define the author’s position in relation to the critical questions with 
which his subject bristles. He may be classed on the liberal side, but 
the liberalism does not lower his reverence for Holy Scripture, or lead 
him to depreciate its authority. A single sentence, which, however, is 
very characteristic, is a sufficient indication of his spirit and views: “ If 
any one supposes that by denying to Moses anything more than having 
some hand in the book, we either detract from its authority, or do 
some injury to Moses, his anxieties will be allayed by considering the 
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words of the great Leader himself, ‘ Enviest thou for my sake? Would 
to God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put His Spirit upon them.’’’ Of the care with which the book has 


been done and its thoroughness in every point it is not possible to 
speak too lughly. 


Of High Degree. By Cuartes Gipson. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) We do not think that Mr. Gibbon’s reputation will be enhanced 
by this new work. It would not be easy for him to produce a werk 
which would not bear traces of real power. He has considerable artistic 
skill in the construction of a plot, and in many of his scenes there is true 
dramatic genius, and where these features are present, it is impossible 
that a book can be really dull. Dull the story before us certainly is not. 
Indeed, when we say that before we get to the end of the first volume 
we have one of the heroines attempting suicide, and in the course of the 
story a shipwreck—a lost heroine, supposed to be dead but unexpectedly 
making her appearance again—a man passing as a gentleman detected 
opening the safe and stealing the letters of his friends, beside a multitude 
of attendant incidents, we have said enough to indicate that there are 
materials abundant for sensation. Still, with all its cleverness and 
pleasantry, the book is not satisfactory. Not one of the characters de- 
serves unqualified admiration, and the central incident involves awkward 
complications, out of which there isno apparent way of escape, and out of 
which no real escape is found. Especially, Mr. Dottridge, with the 
intense selfishness which dictates his entire procedure, is repulsive, 
despite the occasional glimpses of benevolence in his action, and we 
certainly grudge him the prize he wins. 


A Life of Consecration. Memorials of Mrs. Mary Legge. By One of 
her Sons. (Nisbet and Co.) The above volume is an addition to those 
edifying lives of saintly persons, the culture of whose inner life was more 
remarkable than the events of their outward history. May many read— 
especially women—and imbibe much of the earnest piety of its admirable 
subject. May it prove a manual of heart-culture to members and pastors 
of our churches, with their wives and young people, as it is suited to be. 
We will make some references, by way of introduction, to the husband 
of Mrs. Legge, their home, and his valuable and rare work in training 
young men as students for the ministry, The Rev. William Legge 
deserves to have a memorial among us, though his collegiate work has 
ended, and is too likely to be forgotten. He was pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Fakenham, in Norfolk (1828-1859), a man of singular 
energy and quickness, of decided opinions, but having much suavity and 
amiableness of character. He had so strong a sense of duty that, though 
“the pride of his college” when a student, and a capital preacher, he 
settled at this poor, out-of-the-way rural village against the express 
advice of some of his wisest friends, and he even held himself bound by 
ordination vows to remain there for life. Not content, however, with 
pastoral labours, which he fulfilled most assiduously, he agreed also to 
take students from the Highbury College, where he himself had studied, 
that he might give them elementary preparation to fit them for the colle- 
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giate classes in London. For this purpose he purchased a large mansion 
once used as the workhouse, making it a workhouse in another sense 
which became the Eastern College, and did good service for some years 
in raising the standard of ministerial education, and in spreading the 
gospel by the students’ preaching through that rural neighbourhood, 
Well does the writer remember driving along the pleasant, quiet road to 
visit this institution in company with one of the best and wittiest of the 
ministers of that district, the Rev. John Alexander, of Norwich, and how 
he kept the driver alive with merry descriptions of Brother Legge, with 
his hair ever on end, and his steam celerity of motion, and of his pony, 
which, he averred, had been fed on the furze of the common till, in place 
of hair, his back and sides were covered with thorns of gorse. He was, 
however, just to the adventurous enterprise which was conducted in the 
workhouse, and to the students who were always on their legges. Arrived 
at the Fakenham College, we admired the healthy site and spacious rooms, 
We had friends among the young men. The writer met there his Brother 
Martin, who showed us about, and told us of the industry, activity, and 
happiness of the family. We dined with Mr. Legge and his rather delicate 
wife, who, however, bore well her important part in this large establish- 
ment, and in the training of her own children. We joined in a service 
at the Fakenham Chapel, slept at the College, and stayed there part of 
the next day, and were deeply impressed with the advantage of such a 
preparatory training school, and of the indefatigable zeal and singular 
efficiency of its tutor. Here were trained, in part at least, men who 
afterwards have filled conspicuous and useful parts in our ministry, as 
the Rev. B. Woodward, who from a village pastor was chosen by the 
Prince Consort as his librarian at Windsor Castle; the Rev. J. Pigg, 
who became a London minister; the Rey. W. Roberts, the successful 
pastor of Horbury Chapel, Notting Hill; the Rev. S. Hebditch, the 
honoured pastor of Clapton Park Chapel. Besides these were Sainsbury, 
living still near Cambridge; Willis and Scott and Sleigh, who died early; 
Martin Reed, Ray of Windsor; Jenkins, Bayly, Amphlett, Tanner, Dr. 
Ray, now at Camberwell; Micaiah Hill, Tozer, Rowe, Basden, and others. 
Such were the excellent results of the training given by this too short- 
lived College. The, volume under review gives some details of this in- 
teresting work, with a photograph of the building, and it must be specially 
interesting to all who knew its value or shared its advantages. The book 
also gives a faithful record of devoted pastoral life under many difficulties, 
and offers a picture of one of the truest, most disinterested, and enter- 
prizing ministers of our denomination, though in a limited sphere. 
Besides this it aims to represent an amiable, sensible, and holy minister's 
wife, and to render specimens of her journals and correspondence, which 
show the growth of her inner spiritual life. It may well become a favourite 
handbook for devout meditation and quickening to a wide circle of readers. 
We trust it will attain a large sale. The letters of Mrs. Legge are full of 
refreshing and implicit trust in God amid the trials of domestic life, in- 
cluding severe seasons of sickness and bereavement. They give the reflec- 
tions of a cultivated mind and a tender heart on a very considerable range 
of reading and experience. They reveal admirable maternal qualities in 
her faithful and assiduous correspondence with her children when circum- 
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stances called for epistolary communication. There is also in her writings 
the fruit of a rich and patient study of the Word of God, whose principles 
were the basis of her character and the abundant proof of that close and 
habitual communion with God through a living and beloved Redeemer, 
without which there can be no maturity or growth of personal piety. 
Mrs. Legge was so modest and humble that she shrank from all con- 
spicuousness, and the entire unconsciousness of her virtues and spirituality 
invests her memoir with its chief interest and claim to publicity and 
extensive influence. 


Bell's Standard Elocutionist. By D. C. Bett and A. M. Bett. New 
Edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a new edition, entirely revised 
and enlarged, of a well-known and established favourite. We notice as a 
special feature in it that many of the poetical extracts are printed as 
though they were pieces of prose. The object of this, as we learn from 
the Preface, is ‘to prevent or correct the habit of reading verse with sing- 
song tones,” and also to promote “ the study of measure by exercising the 
pupils in discriminating and marking the poetic lines.” We are bound 
to say, however, that this plan is somewhat confusing to ordinary readers. 
“New extracts have been introduced in the various sections of Recitations ; 
and selections of dialogues from Shakespeare, and extracts from Milton, 
have been added.” The effect of these alterations and additions is certain 
to increase the usefulness of the book for educational purposes. The work 
is one which well deserves the high reputation it has earned, and amply 
vindicates its claim to be regarded as ‘‘ The Standard Elocutionist.” 


Andrew Fuller. By his Son, ANDREW Gunton Futter. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) The author of this book has made it his aim and endeavour 
to present the home life of his father, and especially to show how it affected 
his public engagements. Having been himself behind the scenes, and 
having known Mr. Fuller as a son knows a father, he is pre-eminently 
qualified for the task which he has here sought to perform. The picture 
which he draws is an exceedingly vivid one, and adds not a little to our 
knowledge of one who well deserves to be held in remembrance not only 
for his own sake, but also and still more for his works’ sake. 


History of Rome and the Roman People. By Victor Durvy. Edited 
by Rev. J. P. Mawarry. Parts I. and IT. (Kelly and Co.) This is an 
English edition of a really great book. It stands alone, and even those 
who have the great works of Mommsen and Ihne will nevertheless find 
much that is new and suggestive in M. Duruy’s very remarkable history. 
The translation is well done, and the book is beautifully illustrated. 


God's Light on Dark Clouds. Thoughts for the Desponding and 
Bereaved. By T. L. Cuyter, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Full of 
beautiful thoughts and tender sympathy, this is just the book to bring 
comfort to desponding and bereaved hearts. It is written in a bright and 
cheery tone, and abounds in anecdotes and illustrations which are equally 
striking and appropriate. Dr. Cuyler possesses in no ordinary degree the 
art of putting things in novel and attractive forms. 
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The Galilean Gospel. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. (Macniven and Wallace.) 
This is a clear, telling, and forcible exposition of ‘the gospel Christ 
preached, and especially of the evangelic spirit as reflected in His spirit 
and teaching.” In these days of intellectual unrest and excitement it js 
refreshing to go back to the Fountain Head, and to drink of the pure wells 
of truth opened in Galilee in the days of the Son of man. By so doing 
we not only gain clearer views as to what the gospel really is, but we seem 
to catch something of that ‘enthusiasm for humanity” which formed go 
marked a feature in the teaching and the example of Jesus of Nazareth... 
The present volume is likely to be one of the most useful and popular of 
the series to which it belongs. 


Enquire Within upon Everything. Sixty-fifth Edition. (Houlston 
and Wright.) It would be a work of supererogation to say a word in 
commendation of a book which has reached its sixty-fifth edition, and 
of which 870,000 copies have been issued. Such a sale is as unique as 
the volume itself, which is an omnium gatherum of amusing and useful 
information, and contains a little bit about most things of which we may 


desire to have some knowledge. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have just published a translation of Mons. 
Alphonse Daudet’s celebrated novel on the Salvation Army. It created a 
strong sensation in France and will doubtless do the same in this 
country. We shall notice it more fully next month. 


od 


CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LarGE space in our Congregational chronicles has for some weeks 
been occupied by the reports of the Metropolitan and County Unions 
and Associations which at this time of the, year hold their annual 
meetings. Those who recollect what such reports have been in recent 
years can scarcely fail to notice indications of deeper and deepening 
earnestness in regard to the mission work of the Church. In every 
part of the country there has been some story to tell of aggressive work 
and success such as one never heard of a few years ago, and everywhere 
practical questions in relation to the best way of conducting such work 
have been discussed in an earnest and practical spirit. The problem is 
as yet, no doubt, far from complete solution, but there is much encourage- 
ment in the fact that the Church is awake to its importance. It would 
even seem that aggressive energy is in some danger of producing neglect 
of internal growth; but the danger is only apparent. Once let a Church 
be thoroughly roused to real concern for the unevangelized masses, and 
its own highest interests will be in little peril. The one condition upon 
which outside effort can he long and successfully maintained is the 
existence of spirituality and power at the centre. 


One very satisfactory sign in connection with the discussions referred 
to is in the reaction which seems to be setting in against the sensational, 
grotesque, and incongruous methods of attracting the people and pre- 
senting the gospel which have lately found so much favour and done 80 
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much harm. The more the imperative necessity and the pressing 
importance of evangelistic effort possesses the minds of Christian men, 
the more do they appear to be convinced of the adequacy of the gospel 
of Christ to do the required work without the aid of these questionable 
devices. Again and again has this conviction been expressed and endorsed 
in recent conferences and public assemblies. It was natural, perhaps, 
that when first aroused to a sense of its past neglect and shortcoming, 
the Church should be anxious to see some very manifest result of its 
repentant effort in the form of great multitudes attracted and much 
excitement produced. But gradually it is coming to be felt that patient, 
steady, faithful work along the old lines carried on by those who, though 
their hearts are on fire, still keep heads on their shoulders, and who will 
not sacrifice their Master’s honour for personal distinction or notoriety, 
will be in the long run the most effective way to save men and to glorify 
Christ. In almost all the deliberations we have noticed, moreover, 
prominence has been given to a truth which seemed to have been lost 
sight of, that the souls of those who are endowed with common sense, and 
who are revolted by some of the strange proceedings with which they 
have seen the gospel associated, are as well worth saving as the souls of 
those who are delighted only by fantastic absurdities. 


Among these reports of district associations, none is more cheering 
than that of the London Congregational Union. Nowhere in the country 
have the churches before them such an appalling need for prompt and 
strenuous effort as have the churches within the metropolitan area; 
but nowhere are they responding more nobly to the call made upon 
them. That this Union can point to an income of over £4,000— 
only some £8 or £9 less than last year, notwithstanding that above 
£43,000 has been promised during the year towards the special fund of 
£90,000, which they are seeking to raise for Church Extension—is an 
undeniable proof of Christian activity, zeal, and liberality, and a pretty 
reliable prophecy of better things to come. Within the last six years the 
Union has spent upon the churches within the circle of its operations 
more than £22,000, not in the mere subsidizing of churches which could 
not support themselves, but in nurturing many of them into a strength 
which has already become helpful to others; in wisely adapting existing 
buildings in neighbourhoods where this was required, to the prosecution 
of mission work amongst dense populations; in encouraging the affilia- 
tion of weak churches to strong ones in their neighbourhood, and assist- 
ing others to employ evangelists. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
importance and the beneficence of the work accomplished ; yet it is little 
compared with the need, and with what the Union feels called to under- 
take. For this £10,000 a year would be required. 


Two very important movements have just been inaugurated in London, 
of which we shall hear more by and by. One of them is for the building 
of Congregational Mission Halls in populous districts, an effort which 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., is especially desirous of encouraging. A con- 
ference upon the subject was held recently, at which Mr. Morley presided, 
and signified his readiness to expend at once the £5,000 promised by him 
to the new church extension movement in this direction. These halls 
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are to be connected, as far as possible, with neighbouring Congregational 
churches, two or three probably uniting in sustaining and managing each, 
They are to be open at least every night, and to be the centres of al] 
manner of religious and philanthropic work. 


Few such enterprizes have had so promising a beginning as the Hamp. 
stead Congregationalists were fortunate enough to secure for the building 
of their handsome new church, where Mr. R. F. Horton, M.A., is to exer. 
cise his ministry. Never surely was there such a muster of M.P.’s, J.P/’s, 
and Q.C.’s at the laying of the foundation stone of a dissenting sanctuary, 
There, too, was the vicar of a neighbouring church, and, to crown all, 
the veteran prince of missionaries, Dr. Robert Moffat, laid the stone. 


A quarter of a million is, we believe, the sum now reached by the 
Jubilee Fund. A very noble amount as these things go. But how small 
as compared with what it would be if, for instance, the suggestion of The 
Church Times were adopted by all the members of our churches and 
congregations. This is, that all Christians should, as a minimum, devote 
an equal sum to charitable and useful purposes as they spend at any 
time in procuring a mere superfluity, whether in the way of amusement 
or any other, for their own pleasure. It is saddening to read that “ the 
mere flowers and shrubs for one evening’s show at a very great reception, 
which the guests scarcely look at and could very well do without, would 
endow a hospital bed in perpetuity, and thus give relief from terrible suf- 
fering to hundreds of men and women. And the sums annually spent 
on packs of hounds alone for a thoroughly bad purpose, as inextricably 
bound up with injustice and cruelty, far exceeds the money raised from 
all quarters for missionary work.’’ This may not have any very direct 
application to us, but it has its lesson. Congregationalists may have 
neither packs of hounds to give up nor very grand receptions to provide 
for; but even amongst us a little wholesome dealing with “ superfluities” 
would have a wonderfully beneficial effect in many ways. 


France.—The McAll Mission is rapidly extending its influence through- 
out the land. The Marseilles Mission having recently been incorporated 
with it, it now numbers eighty halls with over 18,000 sittings. The 
recently published report contains abundant proof that this modest work is 
largely blessed of God, and is yielding results of a most satisfactory cha- 
racter. Pastor Duchemin, who renders great help to the Lyons branch, 
thus describes the work :—“ After some striking scene from the gospel has 
been sketched, our workmen are all attention when it is applied to them- 
selves, their habitudes, their family life often troubled, their home almost 
in every case neglected and forlorn, the vice which tempts them, the 
cabaret which entices them. When we speak thus, signs of approbation 
come from all quarters of the hall, ‘It is true, that is right,’ &e. And 
when, in contrast, what they ought to be and might be is portrayed, they 
are seen to be deeply moved, and these great children, simple and un- 
affected, come to thank us with effusion. In those darkened hearts a ray 
of the pure light of the gospel has been kindled. Is not that a work of 
true compassion, such as the Saviour fulfilled when on earth, and such as 
He delights to see us fulfil in His name ?”’ 
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The work at St. Etienne was begun amid great opposition, but Dr. 
Burrough’s patient and persistent efforts were at length rewarded, and we 
find him writing as follows: ‘‘ With the 1st January, 1882, a new era of 
(I may sincerely say) uninterrupted success and blessing opened to us. 
The meetings continued to be well attended; many times the seats were 
insufficient. Conversions became very frequent, especially in the meet- 
ings of the Société Fraternelle, where those present were individually 
pressed to forsake sin and turn to God. Far be it from me to presume to 
read man’s secret heart; but, if I were asked for the practical result of the 
work since its origin, twenty months ago, I do not think that I should be 
afraid to say there were one hundred conversions—not nominal, but real ; 
and most of these persons have attached themselves to the Evangelical 
Church. One is that of a woman who was a great drunkard and a disgrace 
toher neighbourhood. She became, nevertheless, a constant attendant at the 
meetings. Being spoken to personally, she resolved to become an altered 
person by the grace of God. It was a great struggle, but she was deter- 
mined to renounce her evil passion. She and her husband have now 
joined the church, and her happiness is undisguised. The neighbours 
are in the greatest astonishment, but she now tells them the secret. 
Another case is that of a man also addicted to drink, but who in one of 
our inquiry meetings became converted, and now he and his whole 
family of six children, all grown up, have joined the church.” 


Turkry.—A Revival. Much distrust is often and rightly felt with 


regard to many so-called revivals, but the following case is one that seems 
worthy of all confidence as a genuine work of God’s Spirit among a people 
already prepared for it by the regular preaching of God’s word. 

The city of Adana, in Central Turkey, is about thirty miles distant 
from the north-east corner of the Mediterranean, and about seventy north- 
west ofthe port of Alexandrethe. It is a thriving place, with a population 
variously estimated at from 15,000 to 25,000. The Christian community 
consists of about seventy Protestant families, without a rich man among 
them, and yet just before the revival they forwarded, as their yearly con- 
tribution to the American Board of Foreign Missions, the sum of £200; 
being an advance on that of the preceding year of £80. The people had 
evidently brought their tithes to the storehouse, and were prepared to ask 
for a blessing. In contrast with this liberal community we may place the 
cityof Berlin, where the contributions to missionary objects from nearly 
one million so-called Protestants last year amounted to only £1,955, or 
about one halfpenny per person ! 

To return to Adana. The Rev. Mr. Christie, the missionary, thus 
describes the movement : 

“Tn October last, a young man from the Marash Theological Seminary 
began to preach here ; under God he has been the main instrument in 
effecting the great and glorious change which now gladdens all hearts. 
His prayers, his stirring sermons, and his earnest efforts with individuals 
can never be forgotten in Adana. The week of prayer was observed with 
daily meetings that were full of promise. In the week succeeding, there 
were three meetings ; on the Sabbath following that, there were unmis. 
takable signs of the Holy Spirit’s presence. Monday, January 22, was 
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kept as a day of fasting and prayer; in the crowded meeting at sunrise 
that morning, while the young preacher was beginning his remarks, an 
overpowering influence from the Spirit seized upon him, and instantly 
swept through the congregation; the people’s heads were suddenly 
bowed down, as when a strong wind passes over a field of grain. The 
preacher was compelled to stop his sermon, while the loud weeping of the 
people was heard from every part of the house. Then followed penitent 
confessions and prayers from church members and others, all pervaded 
by deep and genuine feeling, the meeting lasting for three hours. The 
day was given to prayer, visiting from house to house, and the making up of 
all differences. The meeting in the evening was full of the Spirit's power, 
continuing for three and a half hours, the people not suffering us to dis. 
miss them. The confessions of backsliders and hitherto untouched sinners 
were most affecting. 

“From that time to the present—four days—the revival has gone on 
with wonderfully accelerating power. Our small place of worship has 
become entirely inadequate to seat the people. Night before last eight 
hundred, by actual count, were present ; and we are compelled to hold 
two or three meetings at the same time in different, though contiguous, 
room. The new church building is to be ready for us ina week; but even 
that will be filled to overflowing. 

**Some of the results already seen are a marvellous change in the 
spirit of Christians; the old sores are now healed or in process of healing, a 
delightful spirit of brotherly love pervading all hearts, a new consecration 
to Christ, a new zeal in the work for saving souls, a new joy shining from 
every face. The number of inquirers now exceeds one hundred, many of 
whom are already rejoicing in a new-found peace, and are labouring for 
their companions, while others are weeping and groaning under conviction 
of sin. The meetings for the men, for the women, for the pupils in our 
schools, are full of daily increasing life and power. A prominent infidel 
and opposer of our work is among the converts, and many Armenians 
and Greeks, who have seldom been in a Protestant meeting, are now 
joining themselves to the Lord. The family altar has been set up in 
scores of homes; several drunkards have come to repentance; wives, 
mothers, sisters, daughters tell us with tears of joy that their homes have 
become a heaven upon earth through the conversion of husband, son, 
brother, or father. 

“Some of the most impressive confessions in the meeting have been 
those of men acknowledging the harsh way they have treated their wives 
and daughters. The deadly nature of sin, the exceeding value of the soul, 
the desirableness of the free salvation offered through Christ, the reality of 
the things unseen and eternal—these are the thoughts that fill hundreds of 
hearts and find expression in the meetings, and wherever our people have 
an opportunity to converse together. Exclamations of wonder, joy, and 
praise to God, and prayer for other towns and cities, are heard on every 
hand. Our faithful Avedis, who has laboured in his native place for three 
years, can scarcely believe his ears and eyes. Miss Tucker and Mrs. 
Christie testify to a universal awakening among the women; we have 
sent for Brother Montgomery to come and help us, for our net is breaking! 
Brethren, pray for Adana!” 
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MR. THOMAS WALKER. 


Auone the formative forces of public opinion in England, 
no insignifi¢ant place must be assigned to the more+dis- 
tinguished writers for the press. The position of the 
journalist in this country is still indeed very different from 
that which he occupies in France. His personality is for 
the most part not so well known to the public, and his office 
is not the pathway to political status and official distinction. 
But if his influence is of a more quiet and unobserved 
character, it is not on that account the less real and useful. 
The chief of a great London daily paper, who has the touch 
of his party, and is able at the same time fairly to estimate 
its hold upon the country ; who is quick to discern the move- 
ments of public opinion, and competent to guide them with 
wisdom and with judgment; who above all is a man of high 
principle, which he is able to maintain in a spirit of manly 
independence, must be a great power in the party which he 
serves with honesty and intelligence. A man of this type 
will often exercise a power in the councils of his party which 
the world little suspects, and which comes to him not as the 
result of any toadyism or intrigue on his part, but as the 
fruit of the confidence reposed in his judgment and intelli- 
gence. The more quiet and unobtrusive he is in spirit and 
character, the less disposed to self-assertion or an undue 
magnifying of his office, and the more successful in the 
vlending of true loyalty with sturdy honesty, the more 
certainly will this influence come to him. ‘The subject of this 
VOL, XII. 31 
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sketch is pre-eminently a man of this type, and Liberalism js 
much more indebted to him than is generally understood. 

It was under his editorship that The Daily News came to 
be recognized as the ablest exponent of Liberal principles, 
and the acknowledged organ of the party in the London 
daily press; and the position which it then acquired, owing 
mainly to his extreme tact, sound judgment, genial kindly 
spirit, and consistent adherence to principle, it has never 
subsequently lost. No higher testimony could be borne to 
his worth than that which was supplied by the comment of 
The Standard upon his appointment to the editorship of The 
London Gazette. ‘Mr. Gladstone has at least made one 
appointment at which no one will cavil. The selection of 
Mr. Thomas Walker, officially announced in the last Gazette, 
for the editorship of that paper, is so singular an instance of 
the right man being put in the right place that we hasten 
to offer our congratulations alike to the Premier and to the 
recipient of his patronage.’”’ On the same occasion, The Pall 
Mall Gazette, which at the time was hardly more in sympathy 
with The Daily News than The Standard itself, said, ‘‘ In the 
conduct of that journal, Mr. Walker has been distinguished 
by a delicate sense of honour and great political candour. 
He has always held aloof from partizan excesses, and has 
shown himself at all times anxious to do justice to opponents 
—not common merits.” Such tributes as these coming from 
keen critics who were at the same time professional rivals and 
political opponents, are sufficient to mark out Mr. Walker as 
no common man. Those who knew him best will be most 
prepared to acknowledge their truth. The wonder is not 
only that in the midst of political strife, which at times was 
very fierce, he should have won the respect of antagonists, but 
that he should himself have been able to preserve so much 
of the judicial temper without any compromise of his fidelity 
to his political principles or his party chief. Congregationalism 
may feel a reasonable pride in pointing to such a man as 
one of its most attached and conscientious adherents. 

Mr. Walker was born at Northampton, February 5, 1822. 
He received his early education at the academy of James 
Harris, Esq., in that town, but was transferred while still in 
boyhood to the care of relatives at Oxford, with whom he 
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resided eight years. In his twenty-fourth year he formed with 
The Daily News, then recently established, a connection, at first 
slight and external, which’ led three years afterwards to his 
joining the staff of that newspaper as assistant to the foreign 
editor, on the introduction of Mr. Frederick Knight Hunt, 
author of ‘‘ The Fourth Estate.’ Mr. Hunt soon after became 
editor of J'he Daily News, but in a short time broke down 
under the anxieties and fatigues of his position, and was 
succeeded by Mr. William Weir, a journalist trained in the 
school of Rintoul, of The Spectator, Mr. Walker, with 
characteristic modesty, is accustomed to acknowledge that 
to the constant friendship and invaluable counsels of these 
gentlemen he owes the greater part of whatever degree of 
success he achieved. On the death of Mr. Weir, in 1858, 
the editorship of The Daily News was offered to Mr. Walker, 
at that time an assistant editor, with an intimation that this 
course had been adopted at the suggestion of the principal 
political writers for the journal, who were prepared to co- 
operate heartily with him ; and the offer was accepted. His 
conduct of the paper fulfilled the highest expectations of 
those who had invited him to the editorial chair. He had a 
clear conception of what was necessary in a journal of the 
kind, and he set himself to a realization of his high ideal. 
He was never violent or even extreme, but he was always 
decided. He was moderate, but his was the moderation of 
the wise Opportunist, never of the self-seeking Trimmer. He 
reaped as he had sown. The universal respect felt for him 
by his collaborateurs and, as we have seen, by his rivals, was 
confirmed by the rapid advance of the paper in popular esti- 
mation. Other causes, especiaily the remarkable success 
achieved by its military correspondence in the Franco-German 
and other wars, have helped to swell its circulation. But Mr. 
Walker secured for it a character which still attaches to it for 
honour, fairness, independence—all, in fact, that constitutes 
the morale of a paper. 

In 1868, The Daily News, then in the twenty-third year of 
its existence, became a penny paper. Mr. Walker concurred 
entirely in the policy of this transformation, and aided it by 
every means in his power. But in less than ten years re- 
peated failures of health compelled him to withdraw from 
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duties to which his strength was no longer equal, and he 
resigned the editorship at the end of 1869. His appointment 
as editor of The Gazette was the natural and fitting tribute to 
his personal worth and valuable services to Liberalism. 

Mr. Walker is an earnest Christian man and decided Con- 
sregationalist. His retirement from the engrossing duties 
devolving on the editor of a daily journal has given him an 
opportunity, of which he is ever ready to avail himself, of 
rendering service to the Congregational churches. He was 
one of the earliest promoters of the London Congregational 
Union, and in its affairs he takes a deep and active interest. He 
is a constant attendant at its committee, where his calm and 
dispassionate judgment is highly valued. Three years ago 
he rendered an extremely valuable service to the denomi- 
nation by acting as chairman of the committee, by whose 
interposition the long-pending dispute relative to Milton 
Mount College was happily brought to an end. The extreme 
care with which he conducted the proceedings, the union of 
firmness with gentle courtesy which he exhibited throughout, 
his skill in the handling of evidence, and his soundness of 
judgment, materially contributed to the happy result which 
was ultimately obtained. Taken altogether, he is a high type 
of intelligent and manly religion, and shows how possible it is 
to preserve the most simple and true-hearted piety amid all 
the excitement and distraction of political life. Such men, 
valuable at all times, are specially needed at the present. 
Nothing is more certain than that any decline of religious 
faith means also the decay of political earnestness. The 
policy of those who would divorce politics from religion is 
only a degree less mischievous than that of others whose 
politics are only the expression of the most ignorant preju- 
dice and narrow bigotry, dignified with the name of religion. 
‘Those who rescue Christianity from the dishonour put upon 
it by both classes, and who present it to the world as the 
mightiest influence on behalf of justice and freedom, are 
doing a service both to God and to humanity which will be 
better appreciated as, year by year, the conditions of the great 
conflicts of our day come to be better understood. Among 
those who have thus laboured Mr. Thomas Walker has won 4 
distinguished position. 
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VOICES OF SPRING.—A MEDITATION. 


Ler us try and find a sermon in God’s earliest book to-day, 
that book which lies outspread before us in earth and sky, in 
flying clouds and changing lights, in budding flowers and in 
opening leaves. The old Hebrews found that book rich in 
wisdom, full of inspiration, why should not we? We have, 
indeed, a fuller revelation of Divine love; but we may still 
find instruction in this earlier volume. Nature is round 
about us in her most attractive aspect. The flush of youth’s 
modest beauty is on her brow; notes as of youth’s freshest 
and sweetest music are rising from her heart and voice to 
heaven. We have seen with interest the gloomy winter resign 
its sceptre, held so long and so tenaciously, abandoned so re- 
luctantly, perhaps even yet hardly surrendered to the bright 
and joyous spring. We have felt the first breath of the soft and 
genial breezes of the south, messengers from warmer climes and 
heralds of brighter days, laden with the fragrance of flowers 
and the lusciousness of fruits yet to come. We have watched 
the lengthening day and the unfolding leaves, the verdure of 
the grass, the modest loveliness of the first flowers, and the 
wondrous grace of the trees, so old and yet so young, as they 
start into a new life and clothe themselves in fairest garb. 
We have been hearing the notes of the birds as they revel in 
the brightness of the sunshine, or build their nests amid the 
fresh leaves, and seem never weary of proclaiming their 
happiness and joy. 
The very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms as they fell 
And strewed the earth with flowers. 


Amid all the charm of this new life it is not wonderful if 
we forget that even this pleasant change of season only marks 
the diminution of our own brief span of existence, that whether 
it be winters yielding to springs, or springs developing into 
all the rich fruition of summer, both alike are consuming our 
season of faith, of hope, of work. There may come a day to 
all of us when this will be the prominent thought that shall 
put all others out of view, when the shadows of the approach- 
ing end will fall across all the beauties of the spring, and 
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clothe them in darkness, when a tinge of sadness shall mingle 
with all our rejoicing, and we shall look on the fair things of 
nature as those with which we are soon to part for ever. But 
so mercifully are we constituted, that for the present the 
enjoyment of the Divine mercies is not for ever interfered 
with by the thought that soon they will be lost. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable that it should be so. God has 
fashioned all these things for us, and us for them. They 
appeal to some of our finest instincts and simplest tastes, and 
we may be glad in the works of God’s hands. But even our 
gladness may have in it some element of spiritual profit; we 
may learn lessons of Divine wisdom even while we take in 
those ideas of light and sweetness which we are gathering 
from the outside world. 

The first feeling of the old Hebrew in his springtide was 
a devout recognition of the Divine presence and grace in it, 
“‘ Thou renewest the face of the earth.” To him it was nota 
mere abstract truth formally accepted, but a living principle 
realized that ‘“‘ every good and perfect gift” was from the 
Father of Lights. ‘The Divine mercy gave him everything, 
the Divine glory met him everywhere. Hence as he looked 
round upon the resurrections of the world in the glorious 
springtide, his heart at once went up to Him. Beauty, life, 
joy, the awakening from the torpor and death of winter, the 
kindly influences of sun and shower, theupspringing of the 
seed, were from Him. ‘‘ They shout for joy; they also sing,” 
and this universal anthem of nature was to the glory of Him 
who was crowning the year with His goodness. 

Is it possible that one effect of the more scientific study of 
nature has been to weaken our sense of its direct relation to 
God? It is not to be denied that the effort of many is to 
teach us to see in the wondrous economy of nature, in all its 
changes and beauties, its seed-times and harvests, its bright- 
ness and its clouds, the operation of blind law—to dethrone 
the Creator and to turn nature into a god. Ah! they tell us, 
these Jewish hymns reflect only the fancies and dreams of the 
world’s childhood, mere superstitious imaginings with which — 
priesteraft haunted the minds of children whom science had 
not yet instructed, but from which sensible men have parted 
for ever. ‘To those who had no better acquaintance with the 
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nature of things it was not wonderful that the thunder should 
have notes of terror, that the fierce blasts of the tempest 
should sound like messages of wrath from some mighty Un- 
seen Power, that the fast flashings of the lightning should fill 
the soul with awe, or the enriching showers of heaven inspire 
gratitude ; and still less wonderful that priests should take 
advantage of these sentiments to build upon them the power 
of the gods in whose name they sought to enslave and 
oppress mankind. But we have got beyond all that; we 
know something of the workings of that marvellous laboratory 
of nature, and the secret of those mighty forces which are 
always at work to produce the changes which appear mys- 
terious only until they have been carefully examined. We 
have traced all back to the action of law, which is not affected 
by the will of any Being, but is the same ‘‘yesterday, to-day, for 
ever.” To talk about the storm as the manifestation of God’s 
wrath, or the sunshine as the revelation of the brightness ot 
His countenance and the riches of His mercy, to see some- 
thing portentous in the one or encouraging and hopeful in the 
other, is childish. Law does it all. There are still some of 
the fields in which it acts which we have not examined, some 
of its secrets we have not been able to lay bare; but we shall, 
and meanwhile we have learned enough to understand that 
there is no region where law does not govern, no phenomenon 
to which it does not supply the necessary solution. 

What then ? Must science separate us from God, or does 
it not rather give us grander conceptions of Him? We see 
regularity and order where in the days of the world’s 
infancy men saw only accident or caprice. We admire the 
unchanging succession and the marvellous relations, so com- 
plicated and manysided, and yet so certain and beautiful, of 
facts which they supposed to be isolated. We recognize the 
grandeur and glory of a father’s rule, all whose principles are 
uniform and established, where they stood in awe only of an 
uresistible power, of the mode of whose working they knew 
nothing. Our minds are freed from the slavish fears by which 
those of the heathen and the least spiritual even of the old 
Hebrews were possessed, because we have some clearer 
insight into the economy of nature and its relation to the 
Divine government. But what of all that? Is God less 
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really present in these changes of nature? is the infinite 
wisdom less manifest in them, or the Divine goodness less 
worthy of devout adoration? There are some who seem to 
fancy that they have done everything, dispelled every mystery, 
prepared us to do without God altogether, when they have 
arrived at a law. But what is law? It is not in itself a 
force ; it does not create the affinities which it attempts to 
define and explain; it does not originate the causes whose 
modes of action and results it sets forth; it is in itself only 
another phenomenon, the result of a number of observations 
which enable us to decide that certain phenomena vill 
happen under certain circumstances, that things which seem 
to be unlike and isolated have yet clearly defined and 
unchanging relations, that a certain class of causes will pro- 
duce particular effects. That is law; how it enables us to 
dispense with God it is hard to understand. There is simply 
another series of facts, but the secret of their relations to 
each other, which is all that law really describes, is not made 
at all clearer; and were that discovered, it would still be 
impossible to explain how the spring of the whole machine 
could be adjusted and preserved in right action without the 
intervention of that great first cause, that Almighty and 
glorious God with whom this system of law seems intended to 
dispense. 

A strange gain indeed would science‘ have secured us if 
this were its result. We might rather have been content to 
remain in that ignorance which allowed us to cherish a simple 
faith than have a knowledge which, by shattering our trust 
in God, robbed us of more than it could ever bestow. If it 
were necessary to choose between the state of the old Hebrew 
poet, who knew nothing of the action of electricity or the 
marvellous processes of nature’s chemistry, who only rested in 
the belief that there was a great God who gave, he knew not 
how, all its beauty and glory to the heavens above or the 
earth beneath His feet, who had little to supply by way of 
explanation, and could only lift up his heart and voice in 
adoring praise ; or that of the scholar with many attainments, 
each one of which has put him further from God: who has 
studied the mechanism so closely that he has forgotten 
the great Creator; who has become so fascinated by its 
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marvels and beauty of the m&chinery that he has reached 
the strange conclusion that its powers have been self-created, 
in whose heart every sentiment of devotion has died out, and 
who has nothing but the sneer or the laugh for those whom 
nature is ever teaching to glorify God—there would not be 
much hesitation in any devout mind. Happily we are not 
reduced to the alternative. It is not impossible that the 
knowledge and the faith may have their place in the same 
heart. ‘There have been men of science, who have been 
devout worshippers, and all the more devout because the 
science which has taught them the vast range of law has 
taught them the more to admire the wisdom of the great Law- 
giver. ‘The presence of God is not less certainly in nature 
nor His power less signally manifest in the changes we see, 
because, instead of regarding them as arbitrary and direct 
interventions, we view them as the regular fulfilment of His 
great decrees. ‘They are not the less the operations of His 
hands because they are parts of a vast and orderly system, 
nor do we adore His goodness less because it discovers itself 
in a scheme of law, all of whose provisions are as beneficent as 
they are wise and certain, rather than in isolated acts. We 
accept, therefore, what science teaches with gratitude ; we can 
even enter into the exultant feelings with which its achieve- 
ments are contemplated by those who have taken part in 
them; but because science gives us an insight into principles 
of which these men who lived in days of ignorance knew 
nothing, we are not to be led into forgetfulness of Him to 
whom these very discoveries themselves bear witness. We 
have new conceptions as to the way in which He acts, but 
these do not imply a feebler sense of our complete dependence 
or a less devout adoration of His goodness. 

Let us hear another of the voices of spring. The one thing 
that more than any other distinguishes spring from any other 
season is the vitality by which nature is marked. New life is 
exhibiting itself everywhere. The springing corn, the budding 
tree, the slowly opening flower, the rich bloom that tells of 
the richer fruit yet to come, all have the same impress of 
young, vigorous, growing life. ‘The tints of autumn are more 
varied, and have a peculiar beauty of their own, which has 
sometimes been placed on an equality with those of spring ; but 
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there is this essential difference—the one tells of death, the 
other of life—the one speaks of a glory that has faded, and 
that will soon pass altogether away, the other whispers the pro- 
mises that brighten and encourage hope. There is something 
in life—even though it be only the life of the vegetable— 
which has a wondrous charm. A simple but touching inci- 
dent may serve as illustration. A poor woman living alone in 
one of the garrets of our great city where poverty finds its sad 
home, kept, as her only companion, a plant. Carefully she 
tended it—poor, feeble thing that it was—regarding it with an 
interest and an affection which even the choicest favourites of 
the conservatory rarely awaken in their possessor. To other 
eyes it had no attraction ; but for her it was a thing of beauty, 
a joy for ever. The costliest orchid was hardly dearer to him 
who had grown it than this stunted plant to her. As she 
told a friendly visitor, she liked the companionship of some- 
thing that had life. It was poor, miserable, sickly life, and it 
was with difficulty that it could be sustained at all under cir- 
cumstances so unpropitious ; but the mere fact that there was 
life and growth was sufficient not only to interest but to 
awaken solicitude, and even affection. 

There is more of this element in our sympathy with 
spring than is understood by ourselves. It is the exchange 
of the stillness and stagnation and desolateness of winter for 
the new-born vitality and growth of spring; and in the joy of 
that life in which the whole creation seems to partake we too 
rejoice ; in the notes of the glad, triumphant psalm in which all 
God’s works attempt to praise Him, the Author of their life, 
we too participate. A lesson this in relation to the spiritual 
world. There, too, life is beauty, life is glory, life is joy. 
Many eccentricities may be pardoned and accepted simply 
when they are only the mistakes of a real and vigorous, though 
possibly misguided, life. Recent religious movements have 
sufficiently proved this ; proved, indeed, that there is danger 
lest grave and mischievous errors may be condoned because 
of the life with which they are associated. The success of a 
system of hardly disguised Romanism amongst us has been a 
subject of surprise as well as regret to numbers. ‘There is so 
much that is grotesque in its superstitions; so much of idle 
pomp in its forms, and of unreason in its doctrines; it 80 
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thoroughly abases the human spirit, and sacrifices its right 
and freedom to the authority of the priest, that the marvel is 
how it has attracted such numbers of devotees in an age of 
freedom, science, and progress. The answer is to be found, 
not so much in the success of its appeals to the senses, or in 
its skill in availing itself of the growing esthetic taste of the 
age, as in the evidences of life which it possesses—life which 
has sometimes taken very fantastic and absurd forms, but still 
life that has in it a certain measure of reality and vigour. 
The same is even more true of the religious sensationalism of 
theday. It is to men, weary of the dull inanities of fashion, and 
the still duller formalism of an external religion ; weary of 
the reiteration of mere dogmas, in which the letter alone is 
maintained, and from which the spirit has been banished; 
weary of dry forms and unprofitable platitudes; desirous to 
find something that shall be a power—to whom chiefly these 
manifestations appeal, and do not appeal in vain. 

We may mourn over the excesses into which this tendency 
has run, at the honour given to zeal which is not according 
to knowledge and to truth, at the deference shown to mere 
earnestness, irrespective of the cause in which it is displayed ; 
but the only way in which it can be successfully met is by the 
exhibition of a purer and higher form of life. Churches that 
stand like trees in winter—tall, gaunt skeletons, perfect, it 
may be, in their symmetry, but lifeless and fruitless, without 
any of the beauty and promise of the new spring—are but 
cuinberers of the ground. The lesson which comes borne on 
every breeze, warbled by every bird, written on every flower, 
is this—of the glory and the joy of life. Let us not fail to 
learn it. As individuals and as churches it is equally true 
that we must grow if we would live. 

Spring whispers to us a message of hope. God renews the 
face of the earth. It is not fresh trees that are planted, but 
the old ones, which, to outward appearance, might seem to 
be dead, that are putting forth their vitality. The life was 
only suspended, it was not utterly gone, and now that the 
time of the singing of birds is come, the seed which had been 
castin the earth and had died there, lives and germinates, 
the trees which had been robbed of their beauty are clothing 
themselves in their bright foliage. God does this for external 
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nature, waters the earth from His chambers, sends forth the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades, makes the earth soft with 
showers, softens its furrows, and blesses the springing thereof, 
Does He it for the trees and the grass and the flowers alone, 
or does He it not for man also? Are not these things the 
types of heavenly things, the symbols of the blessings He has 
in store for the spirits of men when He sends times of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord? Nature is one grand 
book of pictures, and the pictures tell us of still more grand 
and glorious realities which are wrought out in the economy 
of grace. These renewings of material things set forth to us 
the renewings of the Holy Ghost in weak and drooping souls; 
these resurrections of nature are figures of that more won- 
drous resurrection which He is to accomplish, not only in the 
raising up of our mortal bodies by that mighty power whereby 
He is able to subdue all things to Himself, but in the resur- 
rection of humanity itself from its long death of darkness and 
corruption and sin. 


A QUAKER PARADISE. 


‘The more by Thought thou leav’st the crowd behind, 
Draw near by deeper love to all thy kind.” 
Anovut a couple of miles or so to the west of the town of 
Falmouth is a country residence named Penjerrick, beautiful 
for situation, and still more attractive because of the associa- 
tions that have gathered round it during the last forty or fifty 
years—associations connected with some of the most eminent 
names in the science and literature of our day: a low-built, 
rambling, comfortable-looking house, with a long verandah 
running along the entire length—the very ideal of a hospit- 
able home—built at the head of a beautiful little valley or glen 
sloping downward to the sea, and looking down upon a mass 
of luxuriant foliage rare in the western part of Cornwall. 
Nature has provided a sheltered little nook, and art and 
science together have made a little paradise of it. Exotic 
plants of various kinds, some of them not to be found in the 
open air in any other part of England, flourish in almost 
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tropical luxuriance ; and indoors are books and pictures—a 
few old masters—and many other memorials of taste and 
culture. 

Here, early in the present century, lived Robert Were Fox, 
the eldest of a remarkable family of brothers and sisters, 
whose ancestors settled in the locality as long as two centuries 
ago. As members of the Society of Friends they have followed 
the traditions of the body to which they belong, and several of 
them made their fortunes in trade. Indeed Quakers have been 
necessarily excluded, as a class, from the higher walks of 
professional life by their own scruples, and still are so in a 
great measure. It has followed here, as in other parts of 
England, that habits of industry, perseverance, self-restraint, 
and mutual helpfulnesss, have commanded considerable suc- 
cess in business, and ample means as the result, which have 
not been, as a rule, ungracefully or selfishly expended. The 
Foxes of Falmouth have been known for many years, as not 
only occupying some of the most delightful residences in the 
locality, but as initiating many of the most important social 
and philanthropical movements that have taken place there. 

Robert Fox, especially, was well known and highly esteemed 
asa man of science of somewhat more than local fame. After 
his death in 1877, the President of the Royal Society, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, in his annual address referred to his “ re- 
searches on the temperature, and the magnetic and electrical 
conditions of the interior of the earth,” and his invention of 
the ‘dipping needle,” and other instruments now in general 
use. The mere list of his inventions and improvements fills 
many pages. He seems to have kept open house at Pen- 
jerrick. Men of science were constantly going and coming ; 
and, later on, as the more literary tastes of the younger mem- 
bers of the family developed themselves, names great in 
literature were found on their “list of friends.” In the re- 
cently published ‘‘ Journais of Caroline Fox’ we have a 
beautiful picture of English family life, characteristic of some 
of the best Quaker and other Nonconformist homes in other 
parts of the country, though few have been so successful in 
gathering around them so choice a circle of friends as the 
Foxes of Penjerrick. There especially we have comfort com- 
Lined with self-restraint and self-respect, and culture of the 
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widest and most varied kind. Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, who 
visited them in 1824, gives a very graphic and attractive 
picture of the young father and mother with their three little 
children : 


Having spoken of the house, I must now describe its inhabitanis, 
Imagine Robert Fox, whom you knew as a lad, now a steadfast and 
established man; the wise but determined and energetic regulator of his 
own, and the prop and firm support of his mother’s large family. Picture 
to yourself his forehead, and the sides of his head with what Spurzheim 
used to call “‘ perpendicular walls of reason and of truth?” Patient 
investigation, profound reflection, and steadfast determination sit upon 
his thinking and bent brow. Generous and glowing feeling often kindles 
his deep-set eyes, whilst the firm closing of his mouth, the square bone of 
the chin, and the muscular activity and strong form, show that it is con- 
tinually compressed within by the energy of a self-governing character, 
Truth and honour unshaken, conscience unsullied, cool investigating 
reason, and irresistible force seem to follow the outlines of his very 
remarkable character. Maria is widely different. She has not the 
scientific tastes that distinguish her husband, but her heart and affections, 
her least actions and her very looks are so imbued ard steeped in the 
living waters of Divine Truth, that she seems to have come to the per- 
fection of heavenly wisdom, which makes her conversation a rich feast 
and a blessed instruction. 

She is a super-eminently excellent mother, always keeping a tender 
watch over her children without showing anxious care. On our arrival 
the three little well-ordered children withdrew to their play on the 
verandah, and whilst she conversed cheerfully and cordially with us, 
still surrounded by their books and’ pictures, her watchful eye was con- 
stantly upon them. 

In the early morning I used to watch her going with them to the beach, 
with a mule to carry the weary ones; and they bathed in the midst of 
the rocks and caves, with no spectators but the shags and the sea-gulls. 
It was pleasant to me, as I was dressing, to watch them coming back, 
winding along the cliffs; and as they drew near, Maria seated on her 
mule, with little Carry in her arms, Anna Maria by her side, and the 
others surrounding her, repeating their hymns and psalms, they used to 
look like Raphael’s picture of the Holy Family in the flight to Egypt. 
Maria’s maternal countenance on these occasions I shall never forget; 
nor the sweet and tender emotion of her children. Little Carry especially 
used to enjoy the ride. ‘‘O Mamma!” said she one day, ‘‘ do let me say 
my hymn louder, for the poor mule is listening and cannot hear me.’ 
Their return I used soon to know by Carry or Barclay besetting me the 
moment I opened my door, to tell them stories of wild beasts. 


But it is some ten or twelve years later that we take up our 
story, with the journals of Caroline, then a bright, enthusiastic 
girl of seventeen. About this time, owing to a conjuncture of 
circumstances, Penjerrick became the happy centre for the 
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time being of a very remarkable circle of people who, though 
friends, were not Quakers. John Sterling with his wife and 
sisters came to reside at Falmouth, and all of them soon 
became exceedingly intimate with the Foxes. With them 
was Sterling’s friend, Dr. Calvert, a most interesting man. 
Through him they came to know Henry Mill, whose deathbed 
became a bond of union between them and his brother J. S. 
Mill. Derwent Coleridge, who lived not far off, at Helston, 
was a constant visitor, and these and the Foxes themselves 
naturally attracted others. 

Then there were return visits when the family went to 
London, every second year or so, which still further enlarged 
the circle, and Caroline Fox seems to have had a marvellous 
power of winning her way to the hearts of mere acquaint- 
ances. Even Carlyle lays aside his thunder, and writes and 
speaks to her almost sweetly : 

I have always (he said) a sort of pious feeling about Falmouth and 
about you all, and so had she who is gone away from me, for all your 
kindness to John Welsh; you couldn’t do a greater kindness than you all 
did for him and his mother. He was a true, genuine man; give him any- 
thing to do, and you may be sure it was well done, whether it was to be 
seen of human eye or no. He worked hard, for the one unquestionable 
foremost duty he felt was to raise his mother out of her troubles; he could 
see no other till that was done, and well done, and he did it and died. I 
was once in Falmouth harbour for two hours in an Irish steamer, and I 
gave my card to a respectable-looking seafaring sort of man, who promised 


to take it to your late brother. I remember taking a leaf out of my pocket- 
book, and writing on it my regrets at not being able to land. 


All this is mixed up with the Friends’ yearly and quarterly 
meetings, meetings of the British Association, and such records 
as the following : 


Old Samuel Rundell has ended his weary pilgrimage, with his old wife 
sitting by his side: he departed as one who was glad of the opportunity. 
He, far more than any I have seen, carries one back centuries in the 
history of opinion and feeling. He was a perfect Quaker of the old George 
Fox stamp, ponderous, uncompromising, slow, uninfluenced by the views 
of others, intensely one-sided, with all the strength and weakness of that 
characteristic ; a man to excite universal esteem, but no enthusiasm; 
simple and childlike in his daily habits, solemn and massive in his 
ninistry; that large voice seemed retained to ery with ceaseless iteration, 
“The kingdom of God is within you.” Last of the Puritans, fare thee 
well! There was a certain Johnsonian grandeur about him, and one 
would have lost much insight into a bygone time and an obsolete gevera- 
tion by not having known him. 
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Caroline Fox must have possessed a marvellous power not 
only of discerning what was best in persons with whom she 
came into contact, but of evoking it. Some of the sayings 
recorded of J. S. Mill, for example, seem scarcely credible to 
those who knew him only by his later writings. Speaking of 
motives, he said: 


“Tt is not well for young people to inquire too much into them, but rather 
let them judge of actions, lest seeing the wonderful mixture of high and 
low they should be discouraged ; there is besides an egotism in self-de- 
preciation; the only certain mode of overcoming this and all other 
egotisms is to implore the grace of God.” ... . Lastnight John Mill sat 
for hours at the foot of Calvert's bed . ... expatiating on spiritual re- 
ligion, which he feels to be the deepest and truest. In this Dr. Calvert 
thoroughly delights. Talked about the state of the heathen and their hope 
of salvation ; Calvert would give the argument for sincerity its full weight, 
yet he added, ‘‘ I should be very sorry to have the government and judg- 
ment of ten cities confided to me.” . . . . John Mill standing on one side 
of his brother Henry’s bed, and Dr. Calvert on the other, the latter re- 
marked, ‘‘ This sort of scene puts an end to Reason, and Faith begins;” 
the other emphatically answered, ‘‘ Yes;” the conversation which followed 
displaying such humility and deep feeling, and, as coming from the first 
metaphysician of the age, was most edifying. . . . . It is a new thing for 
John Mill to sympathize with religious characters ; some years since he 
had so imbibed the errors which his father instilled into him, as to be 
quite a bigot against religion. Sterling thinks he was never in so good a 
state as now. 


Of course the question arises, how far are these reminis- 
cences coloured, more or less unconsciously, by the religious 
enthusiasm of the fair diarist? But there does not seem to 
be any ground for the conjecture. The journal was written 
day by day, and we are able to test its accuracy by the reports 
given of lectures, &c., since published; notably Carlyle’s 
‘Lectures on Hero Worship,” of which an admirable résumé 
is given simply from memory. 

Then, so far as Mill is concerned, we can cull similar 
passages from his letters to Caroline’s brother, Barclay Fox. 
Thus after his own brother Henry’s death, he writes from the 
India House: 

There is no use in my saying more than has been said already about 
him who has gone before us, where we must so soon follow ; the thought 
of him is here and will remain here, and seldom has the memory of one 


who died so young been such as to leave a deeper or a more beneficial 
impression on the survivors. Among the many serious feelings which 
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such an event calls forth, there is always some one which impresses us 
most, some moral which each person extracts from it for his own more 
especial guidance ; with me that moral is, ‘‘ Work while it is called to- 
day; the night cometh in which no man can work.” One never seems to 
have adequately felt the truth and meaning of all that is tritely said about 
the shortness and precariousness Of life, till one loses some one whom one 
had hoped not only to carry with one as a companion through life, but to 
leave as a successor after it. Why he who had all his work to do has been 
taken, and I left who had done part of mine, and, in some measure, as 
Carlyle would express it, ‘delivered my message,” passes our wisdom to 
surmise. But if there be a purpose in this, that purpose, it would seem, 
can only be fulfilled in so far as the remainder of my life can be made 
even more useful than the remainder of his would have been if it had been 
spared. At least we know this, that on the day when we shall be as he 
is, the whole of life will appear but as a day, and the only question of any 
moment to us then will be, Has that day been wasted? Wasted it has 
not been by those who have been, for however short a time, a source of 
happiness and of moral good, even to the narrowest circle. But there is 
only one plain rule of life eternally binding, and independent of all varia- 
tions in creeds, and in the interpretations of creeds, embracing equally the 
greatest moralities and the smallest; it is this—try thyself unweariedly 
till thou findest the highest thing thou art capable of doing, faculties and 
outward circumstances being both duly considered, and then po rr, 


In another letter he speaks of his growing conviction that 
individual regeneration must precede social progress. Cer- 
tainly the spiritual atmosphere at Penjerrick must have have 
been good for his soul’s health, and he appears in these 
chronicles of the Foxes as a much more loveable and genial 
personage than in ‘The Westminster Review.’ 

It was at the close of 1839, or the beginning of 1840, that 
Henry Mill came to Falmouth, dying of consumption. His 
mother and two sisters, Clara and Harriet, were with him, 
and the Foxes did all they could to cheer and comfort the 
poor invalid. Flowers the fairest and hymns the sweetest 
found the way from Penjerrick, with books and pictures; and 
Mrs. Fox (Caroline’s mother) seems to have had some Bible- 
reading and helpful talk with the young sufferer, who is de- 
scribed as a most beautiful young creature, almost ethereal 
in the exquisite delicacy of his outline and colouring, and 
with a most musical voice. No wonder if the heart of J. S. 
Mill was touched by all this kindness, and that a deep and 
enduring friendship sprang up between the two families. 
Henry Mill died on the 4th April, his other brother, George. 
arriving just two days before. 

VOL. XII. 32 
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After the disparaging comments on Wordsworth and his 
conversation, to which we have been accustomed of late in 
Carlyle’s “‘ Reminiscences,” and some other works recently 
published, it is quite refreshing to those who can put up with 
a little high-toned commonplace, to trace the references to the 
poet of Rydal Mount in the two volumes of Caroline Fox's 
“Journal.” Carlyle speaks of him as a “ dull, hard-tempered, 
unproductive, and almost wearisome kind of man.” We have 
much pleasanter pictures of him here. Meeting him at 
Hampstead, Caroline Fox thus describes him: 


He is a man of middle height, and not of very striking appearance, the 
lower part of the face retreating a little ; his eye of a somewhat French 
diplomatic character, with heavy eyelids, and none of the flashing which 
one connects with poetic genius. When speaking earnestly his voice and 
manner become extremely energetic; and the peculiar emphasis and even 
accent he throws into some of his words adds considerably to their force. 
He evidently loves the monologue style of conversation, but shows great 
candour in giving consideration to any remarks which others may make. 
His manner is simple, his general appearance that of the abstract thinker, 
whom his subject gradually warms into poetry. 


Carlyle, too, remarks on his perfect naturalness, and 
supplies us with a very simple explanation of that curious 
contraction of the eyelids which others besides Miss Fox have 
remarked on at this period of his life, and which she oddly 
supposes to be characteristic of French diplomacy. The 
weakness of sight from which he always suffered, more or less, 
naturally increased towards the end of his life; so much so 
that when he went out to dinner he always carried with him 
a curious apparatus, which Carlyle describes as something 
like a skeleton brass candlestick. This was so constructed as 
to unfold, on touching a spring, a sort of fan-like shade, which, 
placed before him on the table, shielded his eyes from the 
light. 

Carlyle speaks of Wordsworth as being ‘‘ joyfully reverent 
of the ‘wells of English undefiled ;’ while stone-dumb as to 
the deeper wells of Eternal Truth and Harmony ”—referring, 
of course, not to his poetry, but to his after-dinner conversa- 
tion, though even the latter he characterizes as full of “stinted 
unfathomabilities, scanty, palish, uncertain.” To Miss Fox 
Wordsworth describes how, as a child of four years old, he 
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quaked on his bed in sharp conflict over the dread mystery of 
evil; and how it was still for him what it had ever been, 
the one great insoluble mystery of the universe. And he 
adds : 


Nothing but faith can keep you quiet and at peace with such awful 
problems pressing on you—faith that what you know not now, you will 
know in God’s good time. It is curious in that verse of St. Paul’s about 
faith, hope and charity, or love, that charity should be placed the highest 
of the three; it must be because it is so universal and limitless in its 
operations; but faith is the highest individual experience, because it 
conquers the pride of the understanding—man’s greatest foe. 


This may look pale, and scanty, and commonplace beside 
the “unfathomabilities”” of more transcendental writers or 
speakers ; but surely it is sound sense, and profound wisdom 
to. As to the difficulty of Wordsworth about faith and 
charity, may not the clue be found in that beautiful sentence 
of Swedenborg’s: ‘‘The love that reigns in the celestial 
kingdom is love to the Lord, and the light of truth thence 
derived is wisdom ” ? 

On another occasion he made some very timely and sensible 
remarks on the effect of German literature on the English 
mind, which seem to show a deeper acquaintance with German 
literature than Wordsworth has generally been credited with. 
“We must wait,’’ he says, ‘‘to find out what the effect will 
be. My hope is that the good will assimilate itself with all 
the good in the English character, and that the mischievous 
element will pass away, like so much else.” Is not the 
following as just now as it was forty years ago ? 


They (the Germans) often sacrifice truth to originality, and, in their 
hurry to produce new and startling ideas, do not wait to weigh their 
worth. When they have exhausted themselves and are obliged to sit 
down and think, they just go back to the former thinkers, and thus there 
isa constant revolution without their being quite conscious of it. Kant, 
Schelling, Fichte ; Fichte, Schelling, Kant: all this is dreary work and 
does not denote progress. However, they have much of Plato in them, 
and for this I respect them ; the English, with their devotion to Aristotle, 


have but half the truth; a sound philosophy must contain both Plato and 
Aristotle. 


This conversation took place on the terrace at Rydal 
Mount, with more to the same effect, as he was showing to 
his visitors the beauties of that delightful neighbourhood, and 
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if it be a fair sample of the poet’s talk, it would compare not 
unfavourably even with the marvellous monologue of Coleridge, 
It sounds more commonplace, but there is as much of the 
precious metal in it—perhaps more. 

In December, 1849, the “‘ now patriarchal-looking poet” is 
thus described: ‘‘ The gentle softened evening light of his 
spirit is very lovely, and there is a quiet sublimity about him 
as he waits on the shores of that eternal world which seems 
already to cast over him some sense of its beauty and its 
peace.” 

A fitting tribute to the poet “who uttered nothing base.” 
Still more striking is the picture given of the present Poet 
Laureate, Wordsworth’s successor in the office. 


Tennyson is a grand specimen of a man, with a magnificent head set 
in his shoulders, like the capital of a mighty pillar. His hair is long and 
wavy, and covers a massive head. He wears a beard and moustache, 
which one begrudges, as hiding so much of that firm, powerful, but finely 
chiselled mouth. His eyes are large and grey, and open wide when a 
subject interests him; they are well shaded by the noble brow, with its 
strong lines of thought and suffering, I can quite understand Samuel 
Laurence calling it the best balance of head he had ever seen. He is 
very brown after all the pedestrianising along our south coat. Mr. 
Palgrave is charmingly enthusiastic about his friend; if he had never 
written a line of poetry, he should have felt him none the less a poet; he 
had an ambition to make him and Anna Gurney known to each other as 
kindred spirits and of similar calibre. We grieved not to take them to 
Penjerrick, but they were engaged to the Truro river; so, with a fare- 
well grasp of the great brown hand, they left us. 


And if any of our readers ever have the opportunity of see- 
ing that most exquisite bit of river scenery between Truro and 
Falmouth, described by no less a personage than Her Majesty 
as the English Rhine, we recommend them to follow the 
example of Tennyson and his friend Palgrave. 

Tennyson met with an accident while exploring the Cornish 
coast which necessitated some weeks’ nursing in a cottage, 
where he got some insight into a class of society altogether 
new to him. He seems to have formed a very favourable 
impression of the Cornish people of the lower classes, whom 
he found ‘‘ very superior to the generality.’’ And this seems 
to be pretty much their own opinion. 
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Caroline F'ox’s was 


that happy nature 
Which pleases most when least it thinks of pleasing. 


She had the very genius of friendship, seizing almost 
instinctively on what was best and most characteristic in 
others, but full of kindly sportive humour that could detect 
and expose their little weaknesses and affectations without 
greatly wounding their self-love. For in the kindly atmo- 
sphere of Penjerrick all the kindliest feelings and sympathies 
seem to have flourished almost as luxuriantly as the exotic 
plants and flowers that breathe their perfume so sweetly 
there—requiring and receiving a little judicious pruning in 
both cases. But there is not a single dull page in either of 
the two volumes of Caroline Fox’s Journal; and there were, 
we should imagine, few dull days, though there were a few 
sacredly sorrowful ones in Caroline Fox’s life. 
W. H. FULLER. 


THE ECLECTIC CLUB. 
THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Mr. Armstrone, resuming the discussion at the next meeting 
of the Club, began by expressing his strong sense of the 
difficulty of the position which he occupied. ‘‘I may appear,” 
he said, “‘to be indifferent to the success of a great social 
movement which I most earnestly desire to promote, and I am 
forced to criticize the action and even the principles of friends 
for whom I have the profoundest respect and with whose aims 
[am in perfect accord. Still I have no option so long as | 
feel that their present success is being won at the cost of 
interests which, in my view, are of as high, if not higher, 
importance. Without going so far as to say that it is better 
to have a people free than to have them sober, I do attach 
immense value to the maintenance of personal liberty, which 
at present seems to me in serious peril.” 

“Oh,” said Wildbore, ‘‘ you are plunging into the contro- 
versy about the Permissive Bill, or the later scheme of Local 
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Option. I am quite prepared to meet you there, but I submit 
that this is not the question before the Club. We are not 
discussing the propriety of legislative restrictions on the gale 
of drink, but the value of the great voluntary crusade against 
drunkenness now being so successfully prosecuted by temper- 
ance reformers, and in which the ‘ Blue Ribbon’ Army is 
playing so conspicuous a part.”’ 

“If Mr. Wildbore could have exercised a little patience,” 
quietly remarked Armstrong, ‘‘ he would have found that I 
was not referring to legislative action at all. There are many 
forms of interference with liberty besides those of law, and it 
is those of which I am speaking. It is possible to create a 
sentiment on behalf of some particular act which none but 
the most resolute natures find it possible to resist. I may 
of course be mistaken in my diagnosis, but I fancy I see 
symptoms of a tendency in this direction. That Christians 
who feel that they can do a large amount of real good by 
denying themselves what they regard as mere indulgences, 
and in no sense necessaries of life, should practise this absti- 
nence for the sake of influencing others is an exhibition of 
real virtue, deserving high commendation. But if, as the 
result, they come to regard themselves as having attained a 
higher religious life, or if they talk as though others were 
bound to follow their example, though the latter may be un- 
convinced of the expediency or efficacy of the remedy, then, 
in my judgment, the rights of the individual conscience are 
invaded.” 

‘‘ But surely,” said Saxby, ‘“‘even that is a very small evil 
when weighed in the balances against the great good that is 
secured. It is worth while to put a restraint even upon 
Christian liberty, if by doing so we can rescue a few drunkards 
from the sin and misery it brings not only to themselves but 
to their families. To do this is only to work out the central 
idea of the gospel as exhibited in the life of Him who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. This was the law 
on which Paul declared himself willing to act, and which 
he commended to the observance of the saints of his day.” 

“True; but everything depends on the voluntary character 
of such restriction. The man who, for Christ’s sake, willingly 
denies himself that he may save others from sin is walking in 
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the footsteps of his Master. He may be mistaken in the 
estimate of the effects of his action, or his method may be 
ineffective, but his spirit is that of the gospel, and should 
be honoured accordingly. His action assumes an entirely 
different aspect when the abstinence which he has imposed 
upon himself comes to be regarded by him as a virtue in itself, 
the absence of which in the life of others is regarded as a sign 
of spiritual deficiency. Even though the Church should pass 
no positive law making abstinence a condition of fellowship, 
yet the creation of a Church opinion of this kind would itself 
be a distinct curtailing of Christian liberty. It is in this way 
that such limitations are pretty sure to be developed. At first 
there is a general sentiment, this hardens into a habit, ulti- 
mately it takes the form of a positive law. Christianity has 
suffered so much from this evil growth in the past that I look 
very jealously upon any and every tendency which seems to 
point in the same direction. The ascetic spirit is not a natural 
outgrowth of the gospel, and cannot be grafted upon it without 
injury.” 

“And yet,” said Saxby thoughtfully, ‘‘there are certain 
passages in the Pauline epistles which have a decided ascetic 
tinge. Take, for example, the advice he gives to the 
Corinthians: ‘‘ I say to the unmarried and widows, it is good 
for them if they abide even as I... . I have no command- 
ment of the Lord; but I give my judgment as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I think, therefore, 
that this is good by reason of the present distress, namely, that 
it is good for a man to be as he is”’ (1 Cor. vii. 8, 25, 26). Of 
course he recognizes the sanctity and perpetuity of existing 
unions, but his advice to those who are still single certainly 
indicates a strong preference for the celibate life. Even he, 
therefore, though the most liberal of all the apostles, recog- 
nizes the wisdom of a severe self-restraint.”’ 

“Far be it from me to deny a proposition so evidently true 
that it is a constant puzzle to me to understand how the 
perfectionists of our day interpret the writings of the apostle. 
His strong assertion, ‘I keep my body under,” or, as our New 
Version has it, “‘I buffet my body and bring it into bondage, 
lest by any means, after I have preached to others, I myself 
should be rejected,” strikes a very different tone and reveals 
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a very different temper from that of men who talk of their 
sinlessness and exult as though, unlike this great servant 
of the Master, they were already perfect. Asceticism of this 
kind—that is, the stern repression of all indulgences which 
degrade the soul and lead it away from God—is not only 
expedient, but even necessary. I fail to see that there is 
any asceticism recommended or practised by the apostle which 
goes beyond this. I am indebted to you, however, for your 
quotations. They suggest that the advocates of celibacy can 
appeal to the apostle with as much warrant as the apostles 
of abstinence from intoxicating drink.” 

“But you are not so prejudiced as to place monks and 
teetotalers on the same level,” exclaimed Wildbore, who had 
shown tokens of considerable uneasiness during this conver- 
sation. He was one of those good people who, while profess- 
ing absolute deference to Holy Scripture, have a very convenient 
faculty for finding only the texts which are in accord with 
their own views, and who, if truth must be told, have taken 
very little pains to get an intelligent conception of the actual 
meaning of God’s Word. They read it in fragments, not asa 
whole, and build up grand theories upon solitary verses torn 
from their connection and thus often perverted from their true 
meaning. Wildbore was fervid, but not thoughtful, without 
much culture, and with still less of natural discrimination. 
He had one or two texts from the Pauline epistles of which he 
made constant use, and which seemed to him to settle the 
question; and he was greatly disconcerted to find that his 
ground was not so safe as he had supposed it. ‘There was a 
note of real anxiety in the question he now put. 

“No,” said Armstrong, “I am not forced to that, because I 
maintain that the apostle lays down a principle which applies 
equally to ascetics of all kinds. He--expressing, however, 
his own private judgment, as he distinctly tells us, and not 
revealing a Divine command—teaches that at the time at which 
he wrote celibacy had such advantages that those who were in 
that state would do wisely to continue in it. But he is so far 
from suggesting that there was a special virtue in celibacy, or 
urging it as a duty upon Christians generally, that he bases 
his advice entirely upon the exceptional character of the times. 
It was uot because the unmarried occupied a higher spiritual 
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platform, or were to be regarded as, in any sense, Christians 
of a higher type, that he advises them not to marry, but simply 
because they would be less worried in a time of persecution. 
The ‘ present distress’ supplied him with the sole reason for 
the advice, ‘But and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned ; 
and if a virgin marry, she has not sinned. Yet such shall 
have tribulation in the flesh, and I would spare you.’ The 
tribulation was that which persecution would bring, and 
which of course would be most severe where there were the 
anxieties and solicitudes connected with a family. There is 
not the slightest reason to suppose that the apostle would 
give such advice in our own country and in this age. It was 
dictated by the special circumstances of the day, and is not 
of universal application or permanent authority. When like 
conditions occur it will revive. The same observations apply 
to this question of abstinence. In face of our Lord’s distinct 
repudiation of ascetic ideas and practices, and an assertion 
which would seem to indicate that He desired to assert the 
freedom of His followers from all such restraints, it would 
need a very large amount of evidence, and that of an abso- 
lutely indisputable character, to satisfy me that Paul intended 
to lay down a rule of life which would practically be in direct 
contravention of this freedom.” 

“ But what are you to make of his own declaration, ‘ It is 
good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth’?” said Wildbore. ‘‘ I desire 
no stronger sanction for my tectotalism than that.” 

“Nor have I any desire to weaken or deny its force. For 
yourself it is decisive as long as your conscience clothes it 
with authority for you. All I object to is that you should 
attempt to set up your view of it as a law for me or for others. 
I trust I, like you, would not for meat or drink destroy him 
for whom Christ died. But when I come to work out the 
idea of abstinence as a carrying out of this great principle, I 
must assert the right to decide for myself as to what is re- 
quired of me. I cannot submit to have my entire life hedged 
in and controlled by every scruple of all the men with whom 
{am thrown into contact.” 

“Here, however,” said Saxby, “is a case in which the 
teaching of the apostle is very definite. The drinking of 
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wine is one of the things he mentions which he would giye 
up rather than injure souls.” 

“But the eating of flesh is conjoined with it, and the vege. 
tarian is just as much entitled to appeal to me on the strength 
of the apostle’s words as the teetotaler himself. Meat and 
drink are in the same category, and if disused are to be 
disused for the selfsame reason. The apostle is dealing 
entirely with the scrupulous consciences of Christians who 
had been Jews, and who were afraid of violating the old 
Levitical law in eating or drinking what had been devoted to 
the worship of idols. His chief desire was that in every case 
conscience should be honoured, that no man should violate 
any scruple of his own, and that no man, however clear 
might be his own conceptions of freedom, should by his 
example tempt others to an indulgence which, in their case, 
would be sinful, because it would be in direct defiance of their 
own convictions. It is to such cases only that the precept 
can apply, and to stretch it further is to ascribe to the apostle 
opinions which he never expressed,” said Mr. Crosthwaite. 

** But the principle is the same, and indeed he appeals to 
Christian compassion for those on whose behalf Christ died, 
when the danger that threatens these souls is not the violation 
of a positive law, such as that relating to meats offered unto 
idols, but the commission of a great moral offence. The wound- 
ing of the conscience in the former case was trivial as compared 
with the threatened degradation of soul and body by intemper- 
ance. The same Christ-like spirit which made Paul willing to 
sacrifice his own liberty in order to save the souls of weaker 
brethren from the one danger, would surely have induced 
even greater sacrifices in order to rescue them from the 
other. As the possibilities of evil are infinitely more serious 
in the latter case than in the former, the willingness to make 
sacrifices for the sake of overcoming it would be proportion- 
ately greater.” 

“‘T am not prepared,” replied Armstrong, ‘‘to accept your 
view of the comparative seriousness of these two evils. I 
have no wish to weaken by any word of mine the strong 
sense you, in common with a multitude of others, entertain 
as to the extent to which the nation suffers from the curse of 
strong drink. All I desire is that you should not treat thus 
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lightly what seems to me one of the most subtle and far- 
reaching evils with which the Church is threatened in our 
time—as, indeed, it has always been more or less threatened— 
the weakening of the authority of conscience. But there is 
no need to encumber our general argument with any further 
reference to that point now. In your view of the apostle’s 
principle, and the spirit which it would have produced in 
him, I fully agree. Whether it would have led him to the 
adoption of the particular method you advocate is a more 
doubtful question. It may be that the most efficient way, 
and indeed the only way, of rescuing drunkards from their 
own passions, is to set them an example of total abstinence. 
But that is the point which requires proof, whereas it is 
generally quietly taken for granted. My own experience in 
individual cases has certainly not been confirmatory of the 
ordinary view. More than once I have sought to help men 
in whom | felt a strong interest by abstaining myself in order 
to encourage them, but I am sorry to say I can point to no 
instance of permanent success.” 

“That proves nothing,” interrupted Wildbore. ‘Individual 
exceptions can never set aside an established principle. 
There may have been peculiarities of circumstance which, if 
understood, would fully explain a partial failure, which can 
hardly be allowed to weigh against the instances of tens and 
hundreds of thousands rescued from sin and death by our 
great temperance movement.” 

“Patience, patience,” cried Armstrong. ‘‘You are pressing 
severely and somewhat unjustly upon my very innocent ob- 
servation. I never intended to suggest that my limited expe- 
rience decided the question, nor could I regard it as anything 
more at the utmost than a small contribution to the better 
understanding of a great subject. What I urge is that you 
and your friends are too ready to assume what needs to be 
proved in this matter. Drunkenness was not unknown in 
apostolic times, and yet we have not a hint in the New 
Testament of this particular mode of dealing with it.” 

“T suppose, however, you will admit that it is a much 
more terrible curse in this country to-day than it was in those 
Eastern lands where the early churches were planted ?” 

“Yes; but unless I am to renounce the idea of a Divine 
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revelation in the New Testament, and regard its writings ag 
nothing more than the productions of good men, who could 
only deal with the evils of their own time, that remark does 
not much affect me. I regard the Book as the guide for all 
ages, and look to it at least for the grand principles which 
are to regulate Christian life under all conditions. To sup- 
pose that I can improve upon its teachings in some particular 
point involving the very essence of Christian duty because, 
forsooth, the social condition of England in the nineteenth 
century differs materially from that of Asia Minor or Greece 
in the first century, is not only to reduce but altogether to 
destroy my entire conception of revelation. In that case the 
New Testament ceases to be the statute book of the Christian 
Church for all times, and becomes a mere directory for the 
men to whom it was at first addressed; a curious and inte- 
resting relic of the past, rather than a treasury of wisdom in 
whose words are spirit and life to-day as much as when they 
were first penned.” 

**But you do not suppose that the writers of the New 
Testament were so endowed with supernatural wisdom as to 
foresee the necessities of these times and provide against 
them? That would, indeed, be to degrade the idea of reve- 
lation, making it little better than a piece of magic. Besides, 
as a matter of fact, it is not so. We do not find in any 
of the Epistles specific directions in all the minutiz of Chris- 
tian life. If we did, there would hardly be the wide differ- 
ences of opinion which exist as to the lawfulness of particular 
forms of amusement.” 

“You mistake my reasoning altogether. I hope I have 
not so utterly misconceived the spirit of the New Testament 
as to expect from it the kind of direction of which you speak. 
So far as I can understand it, it was never intended to keep 
Christians in leading-strings all their days, but rather to 
educate them so that they might attain to the independence 
and self-control of full-grown men in Christ Jesus. It is a 
book of principles rather than specific precepts. Even on 
those points in relation to which the apostle had been dis- 
tinctly consulted, he lays down principles only. If he had acted 
in the spirit of modern temperance reformers he would have 
given categorical directions on every one of these doubtful 
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questions ; but instead he refers them all to the individual con- 
science for settlement, restricting himself to an exposition of 
the principles by which they are to be decided. My point is, 
that though there are frequent exhortations against drunken- 
ness, there is not a solitary hint that the true corrective is to 
be sought in abstinence from wine or other intoxicants. On 
the contrary, the well-known exhortation to Timothy would 
seem to indicate that the young preacher had in some way or 
other become affected by ascetic ideas, and that the apostle. 
therefore, thought it necessary to address to him this dissuasive 
counsel.” 

“ Still, is it not evident that the apostle, acting on the very 
principle which he lays down in relation to meats offered to 
idols, would, if he were living now, be a total abstainer? Drink 
which ruins the bodies and souls of men is at least as objec- 
tionable as meat which was ceremonially unclean ; and if Paul 
set limits to his own liberty rather than be a stumbling-block 
to weaker brethren in the lesser matter, it is incredible that 
he would have hesitated as to the greater.” 

“Well, so long as you put it on that ground, I have no wish 
to object to your conclusion. But observe, that leaves it to 
every man’s own conscience to determine his own course of 
action. It neither imposes any positive obligation nor does it 
justify any abstainer in the belief that if he abstain he is 
anything the better, or if he does not abstain he is anything 
the worse. It makes no distinction between different classes 
of Christians based on their use or disuse of alcohol, and 
symbolized by a conspicuous badge, which to me looks very 
much like an invitation to admire the superior goodness of 
those by whom it is worn.” 

“Do you mean, then,” said Wildbore, ‘‘to contend that 
men who lead an easy, self-indulgent life are as good Chris- 
tians as those who deny themselves in the matter of drink 
for the sake of others? Surely in this very self-sacrifice 
there is a nearer approach to the spirit of their Master, which 
we are all bound to acknowledge and imitate.” 

“Not quite so fast,” said Armstrong. ‘‘Iam not prepared 
to admit either the justice of your description of those who 
do not abstain or the correctness of your presentation of my 
argument. There are those who, for reasons which appear to 
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themselves amply sufficient, do not abstain, but who certainly 
are not leading a life of comfortable self-indulgence. They do 
not feel it right or expedient to deny themselves in this one 
particular; but they are ready for every kind of service, 
faithful in the maintenance of great principles, courageous in 
their loyalty to unpopular causes. You do not agree with 
them, but you are certainly not justified in branding them as 
self-indulgent. On the other hand, I have never denied the 
excellence of those who for Christ’s sake lay themselves under 
this restriction. My only objection was to the attempt to 
exalt this abstinence into a virtue per se, to erect it into a 
standard for testing the comparative worth of different Chris- 
tians, or to impose it as an obligation upon all. There may 
be cases in which it may be useful, if not absolutely necessary, 
to the success of Christian work, just as the apostle thought 
there were circumstances in his day which made celibacy 
expedient. Monasticism, with all its evils, was the result of 
a perverted view of his teaching on this point, and its history 
should be a warning to us. When men plead for total absti- 
nence on the ground of expediency and for the sake of the 
weak and tempted, I admire their spirit and feel the force of 
their appeal. When they go beyond that, I am constrained 
to resist in the interests of truth and for the sake of Christian 
liberty.” 

“To some extent,” said Crosthwaite, ‘‘I agree with you, 
and all the more because I feel that the argument, on the 
ground of expediency, is simply overwhelming. But it is too 
late to enter upon it to-night.” 


AMONG THE MONGOLS.* 





Tue book which forms the subject of this article has recently 
been issued by the Religious Tract Society, and is remarkable 
in many ways. By calling it attractive and able we only 
begin to describe its merits... We are carried to very un- 
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familiar scenes, introduced to a strange but interesting race 
of human beings, by a man who is doing missionary work of 
a very high order. The reader feels that he is in the 
company of one who observes keenly and comprehensively 
all that goes on round about him, and who possesses in an 
astonishing degree the power of describing vividly what he 
sees. 

There is no straining after literary effect in this volume. 
There is not unfrequently a somewhat marked absence of 
finish in the style. But the effect of the book is fresh and 
wholesome, and it carries the stamp of truth on every page. 
Whether riding over the desert, or talking in the smoky 
Mongol tent, or watching Mandarin justice, or healing Mongol 
diseases, the author everywhere reveals himself as a sturdy, 
earnest man; passing through all these experiences not 
from mere love of what is uncommon, not from any wish to 
write a fascinating book of travel, but from a fervent desire 
to win the esteem and confidence of these Mongols, in order 
that he may thus be enabled to win them for Christ. 

There is also a straightforward frankness in the book. 
The author does not in any way seek to conceal the fact 
that the signs of success in his work are by no means what 
he could wish them to be. He is alive to the hindrances 
these Mongols have to encounter in accepting the Gospel. 
But he also feels, and the reader feels, that the small results 
hitherto seen are not traceable to any lack of skiil, energy, 
perseverance, or faith on the part of the missionary. The 
Religious Tract Society has done good service to the cause of 
missions by issuing such a work as this. 

Mr. Gilmour went to China, in 1870, with the view of 
re-establishing, if possible, the old Buriat Mission which was 
suppressed by Russia in 1841. This not proving practicable, 
he has devoted himself during the last twelve years to 
mission work among the Mongols. Residing in Peking during 
the winter, preaching to and labouring among the Chinese, 
he is in the habit during the summer of visiting the Mongols, 
healing their bodies, securing their friendship, and availing 
himself of every opportunity of preaching to them the Gospel. 
Hence his book contains nothing but first-hand information, 
and has all the interest which this rare quality gives. 
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It is not (to use his own words), a missionary’s report, nor a traveller's 
diary, nor a student’s compilation ; but has for its source things seen, 
heard, and experienced by me while travelling with natives through the 
desert, sharing with them the hospitality of the wayside tent, taking my 
turn in the night watch against thieves. . . . while engaged first of all in 
learning the language and acquainting myself with the country, and after- 
wards in the prosecution of my missionary duties. 


In this way Mr. Gilmour has given us not a dry, scientific, 
comprehensive treatise, but a racy, lively narrative of the life 
and thoughts and doings of the Mongols of the plain. 

It is possible here to give but a hasty summary of the 
volume. Our object will be gained if what is here said 
incites the reader to procure the book and read its fresh and 
life-like descriptions of habits and customs and beliefs so 
far removed from our own. 

The early chapters sketch the author’s first journey across 
the desert, from Kalgan on the north frontier of China to 
Kiachta on the southern frontier of Siberia, and describe a 
visit to Irkutsk, involving the rare experience for a European 
of a sledge ride in mid-winter across the great Lake Baikal. 
An account of the Buriat Mission at Selenginsk and Onagen 
Dome is given with an estimate of the influence for good 
which it has exerted. 

After giving much time and labour to an attempt to learn 
the Mongol language from a teacher at his own lodgings in 
Kiachta, Mr. Gilmour was disgusted by the candid statement 
of a friend, who, ‘‘ after hearing me talk with two lamas 
(priests), remarked that if he had studied Mongolian as long 
as I had he would have spoken better than I did.” He re- 
solved to lose no more time. He went to a lama of his 
acquaintance and asked to be permitted to live in his tent 
and learn his language. This was granted, and as the lama 
was a man of some property, his tent was seldom without 
visitors and conversation. 


This last—conversation carried on by Mongols just as if no one had 
been listening—was exactly what I wanted ; and I used to sit, pencil and 
note-book in hand, and take down such words and phrases as I could 
catch. . . . Learning the language in this way, I could soon speak a good 
deal more than I could understand or my teacher explain to me. . 
Thus with only a fraction of the labour I had spent over books, I began 
to feel I was making good progress. 
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Life in a Mongol tent has its risks and inconveniences. 
The food does not readily commend itself to the European 
palate ; the style of cookery is primitive and not over clean ; 
the tent occasionally catches fire, and even in Mongolia family 
quarrels are not unknown. Mr. Gilmour gives an amusing 
account of a quarrel which led to his sudden flight in the 
dark without his boots, to avoid being mistaken by an angry 
jather, with a formidable Mongol knife in his hand, for a 
delinquent son. 

After residing for some months in the neighbourhood of 
Kiachta, Mr. Gilmour, finding that there was no prospect of 
being able to resume the old Buriat Mission, determined to 
return to Peking and use the opportunity to master the art of 
riding. 

In a chapter which he calls ‘‘ Learning to Ride,” he gives 
a description of his journey of six hundred miles from Urga to 
Kalgan on horse and camel back over the far-famed desert of 
Gobi. He and his guide rode all day, and ‘ camped out” 
most of the nights. This is a healthy but somewhat trying 
mode of travel, especially the nights in the open. 

The proper way of retiring to rest in such circumstances (his first night 
in the open) is to place the saddle for a pillow, set up the saddle-bag as a 
screen from the wind, spread the saddle-felt for a mattress, put on all 
warm gloves, cravats, &e., that come to hand, cover up with any rugs 
you may have, and wish for morning. A hungry man, it,is said, dreams 
of feasts; I was a cold man that night, and my dream was of a nice 
warm bedroom with a good bed and a cheery fire. So real was the vision 
that I awoke, saying, ‘ If I had only had this some time ago coming from 
Urga!’ I looked about and saw the dim horizon over the distant moun- 


tains, heard the horses grazing near, listened to the snoring of the Mongol, 
and realized that we were out on the desert. 


The travellers had frequent falls, suffered from the glare of 
the light on the desert, and experienced the usual perils of 
the way. At one stage of the journey they were for eighteen 
hours without any refreshment, and during the latter part of 
the time under a blazing sun. ‘hey were traversing one of 
the regions covered with the celebrated stones of Gobi. 


The prevailing colour was a kind of misty, half-transparent white, 
exactly like arrowroot or corn-flour prepared with water only. Besides 
these were stones of other colours, including, if I remember aright, red, 
sreen, and blue. It was like a fairy scene. Seen under other circum- 
sluces, we might have brought away samples of these, but as we were 
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then situated, neither of us cared a straw for them. The Mongol muttered 
something about a place where better stones could be found. This he 
did, I suppose, afraid lest I should dismount to pick up specimens. If 
so, his device was superfluous. It was not stones I wanted, but the 
delicious, dirty, Mongol tea. 


A slight knowledge of Mongol life and habits will convince 
any one of the great difficulties encountered by the Christian 
missionary in his work amongst them. Their wandering 
mode of life, their strong attachment to their own Buddhistic 
religion, and the strangeness of Christian truths to their 
minds, make the work very arduous and at times discou- 
raging, and the apparent results seem very slight. It is not by 
preaching to considerable numbers but by conversation when 
riding through the desert, when seated round the fire at 
evening in the tent, when selling tracts and Gospels at the 
Mongol religious festivals, that the missionary’s work in 
Mongolia is advanced. Mr. Gilmour gives one instance as a 
sample of many in the chapter, “‘ A Night in a Mongol’s Tent.” 
On reaching this tent at nightfall they were received by its 
occupants with a most unusual reluctance to extend to them 
the customary hospitality. Want of room accounted for this. 
But as there was nowhere else to go it was at length arranged 
that Mr. Gilmour should sleep in the lama’s tent, and his 
guide in a neighbour’s. 


Our host proved more intelligent than lamas usually are, and could 
read Mongolian—a very extraordinary thing for a priest. When I pro- 
duced my satchel of Gospels, catechisms, and tracts, he handed me a 
book he had been reading before dinner. . . . While we ate, our host 
applied himself to the Gospel I had given him, and he could make it cut 
very well indeed. He asked many questions about Christ and our re- 
ligion, and this gave ample opportunity of explaining to him, and to all in 
the tent, the way of salvation through Christ. 


It appeared that the lama had to sit up all night, and when 
the others retired to rest, 


The lama settled himself on the south-east of the fire, took the Gospel in 
one hand, and with the other, from time to time kept throwing argols 
(dried camel’s dung) on the fire to keep up light enough to read by. 
Though very tired, I could not sleep except for a few minutes at a time, 
and always when I woke up there was the lama reading slowly away at 
the Gospel, and always adding a few more argols to keep up the light. 


The picture Mr. Gilmour draws of the diseases the Mongols 
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suffer from is inexpressibly sad. Their sufferings are greatly 
increased by their own credulity and by the utter ignorance 
of their doctors. Mr. Gilmour has turned this state of affairs 
to account for the furtherance of his work. He carries medi- 
cines with him and dispenses them gratis, placing at the 
Mongols’ service, on the same terms, such medical and sur- 
gical skill as he has been able to acquire. It was long before 
he could convince them that he does this for no personal aim 
or end, but for the sake of the Master he serves. A long and 
interesting chapter on this subject is thus summed up: 


I have as yet seen no converts from among the Mongols, but it has 
been my privilege to tell many of them the way of salvation, and the 
seeming interest and apparent friendliness with which many of them 
have listened to the Gospel message has, under God, been mainly owing 
to the fact that I tried to heal their diseases while I said that the kingdom 
of God had come nigh to them. 


This seeming paucity of result is dealt with in the chapters 
on ‘The Gospel in Mongolia” and ‘‘ A Mongol’s Difficulties 
about Christianity.”” They deserve the very careful attention 
of all interested in the spread of Christianity among Oriental 
peoples. It is impossible to do more than mention them 
here, and also to state that while Mr. Gilmour is most eager 
to see the Mongols turning to Christ and openly professing 
His service, there is one great danger he dreads. It is the 
profession of Christianity by Mongols who are not fully pre- 
pared to run all risks rather than prove unfaithful to Christ. 
Mr. Gilmour states very powerfully the main hope for Chris- 
tianity in Mongolia: ‘‘ Here, then, is the hope for Christianity. 
If it can be made manifest to the Mongols that Jesus can 
cleanse a man’s heart and reform his conduct, can make the 
vile man pure and the thief honest, that would be an argu- 
ment which the Mongols would find it difficult to answer.” 
Mr. Gilmour thinks that for a Mongol to profess Christianity 
would probably compel him to leave the plain, and hence the 
self-denial needed is very great. And nothing could be more 
fatal than to give the Buddhists the power of enforcing by 
examples the statement that Christianity has as little influence 
as Buddhism over the daily life. 

The all-important question, from a missionary’s point of 
view, of Mongol Buddhism is dealt with in masterly fashion 
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in the section of the book devoted to its consideration. Mr, 
Gilmour is no narrow-minded bigot, who can see no good in 
any creed but his own. He sets forth in a way that will be, 
we venture to say, quite new and somewhat surprising, the 
good points of Buddhism as it flourishes in Mongolia. He 
also exposes in an equally clear and convincing way its faults; 
emphasizing its utter failure to exert a moral influence for 
good. The peculiar interest which attaches to those parts 
of his book which deal with Buddhism is due to the fact that 
he expounds it as it is in practice, not in theory; as it is lived 
out to-day, not as it was in the dim centuries of the past, when 
it first seized hold of the mind and heart of men. 

Looked at thus, his testimony is very valuable, and it is 
very adverse to the view not uncommon in England at the 
present day, that there is very much to be said in favour of 
Buddhism as a religion worthy of the trust and reverence 
of men. 

Among the good points of the Buddhism which the Mongols 
have received from Thibet, Mr. Gilmour reckons the absolute 
sway it has obtained over them ; the noble ideas it has given 


them, e.g., the immortality of the soul; its decalogue; its 
rewards for goodness and its punishments for sin; the power 
it ascribes to prayer; and its teachings of humanity. 

The description of the extent to which Buddhism developes 
humanity is one of the most striking portions of this volume. 


No religion could promise more in the way of rewards, and scarcely 
any religion could threaten more in the way of punishments. The Mongol 
believes that his future state depends on his actions in this life... 
Making merit occupies a large part of a Mongol’s thought, and all animated 
existence that comes within his reach is the better treated because his 
religion teaches him that kindness shown to the meanest creature receives 
the same reward as if the recipient had been the most exalted in the 
universe. 

‘Thus it comes that his religion teaches the Mongol the noble lesson of 
humanity. Perhaps nowhere do you find less cruelty than in Mongolia. 
Not only do their cattle and flocks receive expressions of sympathy in 
suffering, and such alleviation of pain as their owner knows how to give, 
bunt even the meanest creatures, insects and reptiles included, are treated 
with consideration. One of the best proofs of the habitual kindness of the 
Mongols is the tameness of the birds on the plateau: crows perch them- 
selves on the top of loaded camels and deliberately steal Chinamen’s 
rusks and Mongols’ mutton before the very eyes of the vociferating 
owners ; hawks swoop down in the market place of Urga and snatch 
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eatables from the hands of the unwary, who simply accuse the thief of 
parricide and pass on; and swallows, year after year, build their nests 
and rear their young inside the very tents of the Mongols. A Mongolian’s 
pity seems to flow out freely towards the suffering of all creatures, even 
the meanest and most vexatious. My bald-headed camel-driver was 
nearly driven to distraction one evening by a cloud of mosquitoes which 
kept hovering over and alighting on his shining pate. During the night 
there came a touch of frost, and when we rose in the morning not an 
insect was on the wing. Looking at them as they clung benumbed to the 
sides of the tent, he remarked, ‘‘ The mosquitoes are frozen;’’ and then 
he added, in a tone of sincere sympathy, the Mongolian expression of 
pity, “‘ Hoarhe, hoarhe.” There was no sarcasm or hypocrisy about it. 

While thus admitting in the fullest degree the good points 
of Buddhism, its vices are laid bare with an unsparing hand. 
The monstrous evils are exposed of a system which turns half 
of the men of a nation into lamas or priests vowed to celibacy, 
unable to read their own language and living on what super- 
stition compels the people to give for their support. The 
debasing nature of its worship is laid bare, and what is still 
more to be noted, its utter failure to produce holiness. The 
lamas are often the greatest thieves, liars, and vicious livers 
to be found in all Mongolia. Here is Mr. Gilmour’s charge : 
“Buddhism holds out the greatest inducements to virtue, and 
shakes the direst terrors over vice; but it sueceeds neither in 
destroying vice nor producing virtue.” 

A multitude of other most interesting subjects are dealt 
with in the book. Mr. Gilmour has visited the sacred cities, 
Urga, the great religious centre of Mongolia, and Wu t’ai 
Shan, the great sacred place of Mongol pilgrimage. The 
former he found ‘‘a stronghold of unblushing sin,” the latter 
“a paradise of thieves.” At Lama Miao, a great centre of 
trade, he witnessed the punishment of which we have often 
read, a man starved to death in an iron cage in full view of 
the tea-shops and eating-houses. It took four days to kill 
this wretched criminal; and we feel that Mr. Gilmour does 
not describe too strongly the conduct of the crowd of China- 
men who assembied each evening to mock and jeer at the 
dying agonies of the starving man, when he calls it the 
“mirth of hell.” We can cordially re-echo his indignant 
reproach: ‘‘If this is the fruit of Confucian teaching, it is 
high time China had something better, and it will be a happy 
day for China and her people when Confucianism pales before 
the rising light of Christianity.” 
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Mr. Gilmour has the great power of so enlisting the sym- 
pathy of his readers that while reading we seem to be passing 
through the scenes described. Hence, to those who would 
turn away for a time from all that is English and familiar, 
and wander over sandy deserts, cross rivers on camel-back, 
visit Buddhist temples at festival seasons, come into a kind 
of fellowship with our brothers of the far East, we say, read 
this book and you will pass through all these and many 
similar experiences. 

Under most comfortable circumstances you will find your- 
self dining with a Mongol; appealing in complicated cases to 
Mandarin justice; witnessing Norbo’s marriage ; listening to 
Mongol songs, fables, and stories ; talking with the inmates of 
a Mongol prison; watching the simple but not pleasant pro- 
cesses of a Mongol toilet; gazing at the curious ceremonies 
of the Midsummer festival ; learning, perhaps, to your surprise, 
that Russian influence is for good and Chinese for harm over 
the men among whom you are travelling ; and, finally, waking 
up, as you close the volume, to the fact that you have done 
some most pleasant and instructive arm-chair travelling, and 
regretting that it has so soon come to a close. 


CONVOCATION AND THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Te proceedings of Convocation continually remind us of a 
familiar line in Dr. Watts’ ‘‘ Moral Songs,’’ which most of 
our readers will be able to supply. Though the sittings of 
that venerable body are only occasional, it has so much time 
on hand that it is continually taking up subjects which it had 
better leave alone, at least until it can prove itself more com- 
petent to deal with them. It has, if truth must be told, little 
business of its own to do, and so it is only too prone to interfere 
with the concerns of other people. It is curious to observe 
how its members assume a roving commission to meddle with 
all kinds of matters, on the assumption that they have a 
special superintendence of all that affects the moral and 
religious interests of the country. Indeed, at times there 
seems to be a vague feeling of jealousy in relation to any 
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action which is not distinctively ecclesiastical or even epis- 
copal. There are some very suggestive sentences pointing in 
this direction in a speech by Dr. Maclagan, the Bishop of 
Lichfield, on the legal protection of young girls : 


Looking at the fact that the Church is, after all, the true and highest 
guardian of the morals of the people, and especially of the young of the 
flock of Christ, and that many of those mentioned by the Committee of 
the House of Lords, perhaps the vast majority, are the baptized children 
of God; whilst I am thankful that a lay peer should have taken up the 
question in the House of Lords, and thankful for the support given to him 
by individual members of the House of Lords, yet I do feel it to be very 
important that the Church in her corporate capacity should show her 
interest in the matter. 


There is a cool arrogance in this which is very characteristic 
of sacerdotalism. Itis to be hoped that the lay peers will be 
duly grateful for the condescending grace with which their 
well-intended though, as it would appear, somewhat gratuitous 
labours are acknowledged. They might with some reason 
retort that, if this care for the morals of the young, especially 
ifthey are ‘‘ baptized children of God,” is the peculiar function 


of the Church, it is to be regretted that its duties have been 
so imperfectly discharged. But they will probably content 
themselves with a smile expressive of their contempt at 
pretensions which are a mere anachronism. Nobody ob- 
jects to Convocation interesting itself in social reform, but 
the sooner its members recognize that it only occupies the 
same position to them as the Wesleyan Conference or the 
Congregational Union, and that this claim to some special 
prerogative in relation to the morals of the people provokes 
only the ridicule of all sensible people, the better for the 
body and the Church it professes to represent. 

It will sound like high treason in the ears of many when 
we say that, for the real interests of the Anglican Church, it 
would be better that Convocation did not meet at all. It 
represents only the clerical mind, and it is not for the good of 
the Church that the nation should be reminded how averse 
the clerical mind is to everything in the shape of reform. Mr. 
Bright, in his eloquent speech at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
pointed out how the Church had failed to lead the State in the 
ways of freedom and righteousness. It is only necessary to 
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read the debates in Convocation in order to find abundant 
evidence in support of his indictment, and at the same time to 
learn the secret of the egregious failure on which he insisted. 
The clergy cannot lead others into these paths of progress 
because they are afraid to walk in them themselves. Convyoca- 
tion is, in truth, an incarnation of the reactionary spirit. 
Whatever the particular reforms suggested, its attitude is the 
same. The Affirmation Bill, and the Bill for legalizing mavr- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, alike come within its pur- 
view, and are alike placed under its ban. The opposition to 
the former is intelligible even to those who are most out of 
sympathy with it, but the feeling thrown into it seemed hardly 
as violent as that with which the far more unofiending proposal 
of the latter is regarded, for reasons which certainly are 
beyond our comprehension. ‘There are individuals who have 
a conscientious objection to the unions which the Bill would 
permit, and it is not surprising that some of the Bishops are 
among them. But this is not sufficient to explain the pas- 
sionate feeling displayed on the subject. If the Bill had been 
made a Government measure, Sir Richard Cross and good 
Tories and Churchmen of his type would, as a matter of 
course, immediately discover all kinds of iniquity and mischief 
in it, and as most of the Bishops are Tories, they might accept 
this view. But it is not a party measure in any sense, and 
yet their Lordships hate it with a perfect hatred. In two or 
three of them that hatred seems almost to have reached the 
height of a mania, and, in truth, altogether there is a clerical 
craze on the subject. 

We get a very curious view of the clerical mind when we 
hear a man so sensible as the Bishop of Oxford saying, in 
relation to what must surely be a point of very secondary 
importance, “‘I think it would not be well that I should 
enter at length into the subject, though I confess that my 
mind is so full of it that I would willingly do so; for I 
believe the subject is one of the most important and most 
serious questions that is at this moment before the English 
nation.” This might be treated as an exaggeration, so absurd 
as to be unreal, were it not that even this wild utterance is in 
perfect harmony with the line of action taken by their Lord- 
ships in reference to this Bill. These marriages are pro- 
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nounced by both Houses of the Canterbury Convocation to be 
“contrary to the Word of God, and destructive to the purity 
and harmony of English family life.” But the case can 
hardly be so clear as the clergy would have the world believe 
when two even of the Bishops have distinctly avowed an 
opposite opinion, and a third, the Bishop of St. David’s, after 
insisting on the ‘‘ grave and complicated ”’ character of the 
question which had been so lightly dismissed, significantly 
added, ‘‘ I think the mover of the resolution was a little hasty 


in assuming that we are all of one opinion.” He did not 
express positive dissent, but this hesitation was hardly less 
fatal to the contention of his brethren. A legal prohibition 
of marriages based on their unscriptural character needs to 
be justified by scriptural teaching so distinct as to preclude 
all controversy. ‘This cannot be said of a point in relation to 
which even Bishops are divided. But the Bishops have no 
exclusive authority as interpreters of Scripture, and when, in 
the course of a single week, the signatures of 5,000 Noncon- 
formist ministers were obtained in favour of the Bill, the idea 
of maintaining the prohibition on religious grounds becomes a 
sheer absurdity. Convocation might certainly have occupied 
its time more profitably than in the discussion of such a 
question, especially when we remember that the Bishops will 
have to consider it when it comes before the House of Lords, 
and may be able there to exert a decisive influence upon its 
fate. 

The “Salvation Army” is a subject which might more 
properly come within the ken of an ecclesiastical assembly, 
but the manner in which it has been treated from the first 
does not reflect much credit upon the sagacity of the Bishops. 
They have been deeply moved by the success of the Army, 
and seem to have had hot and cold fits alternately in 
relation to it. At present they appear to have settled down 
into the conviction that the Church is not likely to gain much 
from the Army, and, consequently, they repent the encourage- 
ment which they had previously extended to it. They have 
proceeded throughout upon so fallacious a conception that it 
is hard to say whether their previous tenderness or their more 
recent severity is most to be condemned. If Convocation is 
to be of any use at all, here is just the occasion on which its 
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value should become apparent. Here is a sensational move- 
ment, of a novel and most exceptional character, attracting 
universal attention, and exerting great influence either for 
good or evil. The members of their own Church, and, while 
that Church remains a national institution, even the nation, 
might naturally look to them for some guidance as to the 
attitude which ought to be taken towards this new and, for the 
time at least, powerful force. But any such expectations have 
been disappointed. The Bishops have been incompetent to lead 
because they have not taken a clear and intelligent view of their 
own, but have been waiters on events. They might have been 
content to regard the movement as lying outside their juris- 
diction, and treated it as they treat Dissent generally. It was 
not necessary for them either to bless or curse, but if they 
felt themselves called upon to speak, their judgment should 
have been grounded on principle and justified by facts. But 
there has been nothing of this kind in their action, which has 
been lacking alike in dignity and consistency. The probable 
influence of the movement upon the standing Church seems 
to have been their only consideration. They have had regard 
to expediency, and expediency only, and, as might be ex- 
pected, there has been that vacillation in their judgment and 
conduct which is always seen where opinion is shaped by 
circumstances. 

To do their Lordships justice, their one desire has been to 
avoid the error committed by their predecessors in relation 
to John Wesley, and in the intensity of their anxiety on this 
point they have not been sufficiently careful to consider how 
far the two cases are parallel. It might have been thought 
that the most cursory observation would have sufficed to 
detect the dissimilarity between them. John Wesley was an 
ordained clergyman of the Church, and had no desire to 
forsake its fold. If he became the head of the secession 
from the Establishment, which has developed into the most 
powerful dissenting community of the age, he was forced into 
the position contrary to his inclinations and avowed principles. 
But ‘‘ General” Booth began his course as a Methodist, and 
though he has broken loose from his old connections he has 
never betrayed any leanings towards the Establishment, or, 
indeed, any desire to place himself under any authority what- 
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ever. To ecclesiastical principles and associations of every 
kind he exhibits a sublime indifference. Though he has 
often disavowed any intention to form a new church, he has 
been equally explicit in avowing his determination to keep up 
the organization of an army, in which he is to be the sole 
and absolute chief. Military discipline is the radical idea of 
the entire movement, and of that discipline he is to be the 
incarnation. He has not only faith in the gospel, but in his 
own personal commission as the ambassador of that gospel to 
this nineteenth century. In the “‘ secret book” we are told of 
the officers that ‘‘ they prefer, in every way, the interests of 
the Army to their own ease and advantage, and are therefore 
always to be relied on to carry out orders, or whatever in- 
struction they may receive, without grumbling or hesitation.” 
The ‘‘ General” would doubtless assert that the ‘‘ interests of 
the Army” are really those of the kingdom of Christ ; but even 
if this be granted to him, it is at least certain that with him 
rests the final decision as to what these are, and to issue the 
“orders” in obedience to which they are to be secured. The 
position which he has thus arrogated to himself has some- 
times been compared, and, as it appears, with great justice, 
to that of Ignatius Loyola. To suppose that a man of this 
spirit and with these views would deliberately surrender his 
authority and reconcile himself to a church in which he must 
be under guides and governors is certainly to betray a singular 
ignorance of human nature. 

It must be said in fairness to the ‘“‘General”’ that if such 
expectations were ever cherished there has been nothing in 
his words or deeds to encourage them. He has not identified 
himself with any Dissenting movement; but that has not 
been because he had any love for the Establishment, but 
simply because he had his own independent policy to work 
out, and to this he has been steadily consistent. He has 
preserved a friendly attitude to any who were willing to 
sympathize with him; he has with perfect impartiality ac- 
cepted any kindness either from Churchman or Dissenter: 
but there has never been anything to encourage the idea that 
he was prepared to ally himself to any church. This has 
evidently been a severe disappointment to the Bishops; but 
it is a disappointment which they had prepared for them- 
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selves, and for which disinterested spectators had been quietly 
watching. There could be but one result to the curious 
coquetry between some of the clergy and the “ Salvation 
Army.” We have no wish to complain of the former, because 
they were intent on promoting the interests of their own 
church; and indeed we could admire and honour their willing- 
ness to accept much that did not commend itself to their own 
taste so long as it appeared fitted to reclaim some of the 
alienated masses of the people to Christianity. But we con- 
fess our surprise at the excessively sanguine temper in which 
some of them indulged. ‘heir motive in showing so much 
attention to the ‘‘ Salvation Army,’’ and pursuing towards it 
a line of action standing out in marked contrast to their 
treatment of ordinary Dissenters, will be regarded as com- 
mendable by those who make the influence of their church a 
paramount and supreme consideration; but the policy was 
based on an utter misconception of the aim of the movement 
and the spirit of its leader. 

The mistake, however, has been discovered, and now the 
Bishops adopt a different tone; but even now some of their 
utterances do not inspire much respect for their wisdom. 
Here is the Bishop of Chichester, who, after speaking of the 
deference shown by the ‘‘ General” to the Word of God as a 
point which had attracted his favourable attention, went on 
to say: ‘‘I noticed they were always strong in their warnings 
against the devil, and I rather valued their probable work, 
because in these days the devil is very lightly spoken of, and 
that his spiritual existence is in some quarters denied.” It 
must be assumed that a Bishop who speaks in this way has 
made himself acquainted with the references to the devil 
which abound in the speeches and especially in the songs of 
the Army, and yet it is hard to understand how, with this 
knowledge of them, he can suppose them calculated to revive 
the belief which he supposes to be decaying. ‘The devil 
and me, we can’t agree.” 


The devil is mad, and we are glad, 
Because he’s lost the trap he had. 


These and similar grotesque expressions, set to tunes equally 
strange, are the testimonies of faith in the devil given by 
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these spiritual crusaders, who describe themselves as “ halle- 
lujah devil-hunters.”’* The unbelief of the age must be of a 
peculiar type if it is likely to be affected by such outbursts as 
these. But it would seem as though anything would do for 
the common people, provided it is sufficiently positive and 
dogmatic. Bishops must indeed live up in a balloon if they 
cannot see that this mode of speaking of the devil is such 
as leads the intelligent artizan to regard the belief in his 
existence as an old-world superstition, something like the belief 
in witchcraft. It is not by burlesque and caricature that the 
authority of a solemn truth is likely to be restored. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol took a prominent 
part in the discussion, and had some cause for self-gratula- 
tion in the reflection that he had never joined in the effusive 
welcome given to the Army. What impressed him, however, 
and has affected also some of his right reverend brethren, 
was the advice given by ‘‘ General” Booth as to the action ot 
the Army towards the churches: ‘‘ Instead of insisting on 
attendance at any church, even for the sacrament, we teach 
our people to spend all their leisure time with the Army, to 
visit churches only as corps by invitation, so as to promote 
general godliness and harmony, and to avoid as the’ very 
poison of hell all controverted questions.” Of course the 
Bishop did not like this—could not be expected to like it. 
Indeed, we cannot see how it could have the approval of any 
man who believes in the Church of Christ as a Divine institu- 
tion, and is not content to see it quietly thrust aside in favour 
of the army of this nineteenth-century General. But this is 
what ought to have been foreseen from the first—what would 
have been seen but for the strange infatuation which led some 
of the Bishops to believe that they could use the Army as an 
auxiliary force for the Church. 

After all, this carelessness about church principles is far 
from being the worst fault of the Army. ‘The Bishop of 
tochester is of opinion that an unfavourable turn has occurred 
in the nature of their work during the last six months, and 

* A handbill, quoted by the Bishop of Hereford as having been circulated in 
his diocese, read thus: ‘* What is to happen March 11. The two devil-drivers, 
Phillips and Hudson, will fire their last shots in Hereford, which will shake the 


stronghold of hell. Great capture of prisoners. The meeting will be conducted 
all day by the hallelujah devil-hunter from Lancashire.” 
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he definitely points to their ‘‘ statements and methods” as 
having undergone this change. We do not believe it. Those 
who had eyes to see, and were willing to use them, could 
have seen, and many did see (among them the venerable 
Earl of Shaftesbury, whose whole inclinations would have 
led him to sympathize with any real evangelistic work) long 
ago, all that has now become so evident to Dr. Thorold and 
his friends. In the manner of their teaching and the nature 
of their services they are exactly what they were. Mr. Bullock, 
in a short but extremely useful tract, has exposed the real 
character of the ‘‘ secret book;” the case of Miss Charlesworth 
has brought home to numbers, with a vividness which could 
not otherwise have been obtained, the possible evil which the 
Army might work in families; the pamphlet of the Comtesse 
de Gasparin has directed attention to the proceedings on the 
continent. But in all this there is nothing really new. The 
Army still teaches as it taught from the first, and teaches it 
in the same style and with the same extraordinary accom- 
paniments. The Bishop of St. Asaph exhibited equal diseri- 
mination and wisdom in his observation that ‘‘ At one time I 
remember Mr. Moody was brought before this house by the 
late Archbishop ; but Mr. Moody is a very different person. 
He never stands on his head. He preaches simply the gospel 
truths.”” Nothing could be more just. Those who most dis- 
approve of some of Mr. Moody’s ideas and methods must at 
least recognize that he is a teacher who aims to set forth the 
distinctive truths of the gospel with simplicity and directness. 
It is the absence of teaching, and the dependence upon extra- 
vagant sensation instead, which is the most objectionable 
feature in the work of Mr. Booth. Mr. Moody is too much 
of a man to ape the military character and titles, too intelli- 
gent a Christian to trust in the firing of volleys and the like, 
instead of the plain teaching of the gospel. We may not 
like all his procedure, but there is a wide interval which 
separates him from the Army. 

But all this was manifest from the beginning, was as clear 
when Bishops were pouring their compliments as it is now. 
The Bishopof Lichfield was greatly moved bythe announcement 
of one of the officers that “the Captain of the Salvation Army 
in Derby will preach the gospel standing on his head for ten 
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minutes.”’ It is very amusing, however, to find him adding, ‘‘ I 
inquired whether he really kept his promise, and I found that he 
had done so.’”’ Of course there was an explanation ; the marvel 
is that the Bishop could ever have supposed the statement to 
be literally true. But the explanation was the worst part of 
the whole. The literal statement was a grotesque absurdity, 
the explanation was sheer profanity. The “head” was the 
Lord Himself, and this strange teacher supposed he had ful- 
filled his promise by preaching about Christ. Such expedients 
may win crowds, but they degrade the gospel. We are sur- 
prised, not that the Bishops are shocked by them now, but 
that they ever lent them any countenance direct or indirect. 
It is not by methods like these that men are to be converted, 
their minds enlightened, their consciences quickened, their 
hearts reached. If principle had been the guide from the 
first, these sensational methods would at once have been 
branded as they deserve. It is satisfactory, however, to find 
that if the awakening has been slow, Convocation is at length 
coming to a more just conception of the influence this new 
crusade is likely to exert. The Bishop of Hereford says that 
“Any sensible man would read, not so much with surprise as 
with a feeling of the sense of the ridiculous, the proposal of 
Mr. Booth that persons should invest their capital in this 
movement, or, as he calls it, should give their capital to the 
Lord, while securing at the same time a good and certain 
interest.’’ This no doubt is nonsense, and nonsense flavoured 
with a good deal of cant, but it may be safely left to take 
care of itself. The pecuniary aspects of the movement 
concern us much less than its travesty of great spiritual 
truths. We heartily rejoice to see that many who have 
hitherto been dazzled by the outward sign of success are 
beginning to share the alarm which from the first has been 
felt by those who cared more for great principles than for 
transient results. It does not, however, speak much for the 
insight of the Bishops that, instead of being the guides of 
Church opinion, they have themselves been enlightened by 
Mr. Bullock. 

Perhaps the most earnest and eloquent condemnation of 
the Army and its practices is that of La Comtesse de 
Gasparin. While Bishops were looking doubtfully on, or, 
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dazzled by the apparent success of the Army, proposing 
even to imitate some of its methods, this intelligent 
Frenchwoman has boldly denounced its entire organization 
and procedure as opposed alike to common sense and to 
Scripture. She was not to be silenced by the plea that good 
was being done so long as she found an extravagant sen- 
sationalism substituted for the simple preaching of the 
gospel and an autocracy, the only parallel to which is the 
despotism of Ignatius Loyola and his successors, suppressing 
the freedom of the individual soul and trampling out the ideal 
of the Christian Church. She ealls her readers to the New 
Testament, and in these burning words presents the contrast 
between the Christianity of the Gospels and Epistles and that 
of the Army. Referring a man of upright mind to the New 
Testament, she asks— 


Will he find there military-religious autocracy? Will he find there 
the enslaving of souls? Will he find there the suppression of individu- 
ality ? Will he find there the charlatanry of mountebanks? Will he 
find there women preachers? Will he find there conversions by sur- 
prise? Will he find there conversions proclaimed by trumpets? Will 
he find there notoriety evoked to aid religion? Jesus, Jesus—you 
repeat the name of Jesus, you cry it in all keys, you fill our ears with it. 
Do you know what He would do, this Jesus, if He descended, as all true 
Christians, indignant, grieved, humiliated by your acts, pray that He 
may do? This is what He would do! He would break your trumpets, 
tear down your placards, destroy your platforms! Your colonels, your 
captains, your corporals, your General: He would tear off their badges 
and their lace. Your famous “‘S!” He would give it to him to whom 
itis due. Your women! Stay at home, He would tell them. Return 
to the hearth ; perform your domestic duties; aim at humble virtues; 
julfil woman’s mission. Your young girls! Oh! your young girls! 
Tell me, do you believe, do we believe, that Jesus, tearing away their 
veil of bashfulness, would expose them on your platforms? Do you 
believe that, in defiance of all propriety, Jesus would make them public 
speakers? Do we believe that He would send them in full uniform, 
Lraving the fire of questionable gallantry, to sell your pamphlets in the 
streets of Paris ? Do you believe that Jesus would send them amongst 
your rioters, or to beat tambourines in your processions? Jesus. Do 
not pronounce His name. Invoked in your theatres it is only one more 
) rofanity. 


There is a fiery indignation here, but it is the indignation 
of righteousness felt by one who hates the Jesuit maxim, 
that the end sanctifies the means, as much as the Jesuit 
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rule, of which she finds so remarkable an imitation in Mr.. 
Booth’s administration. Her questions must be answered 
fairly by all who are not prepared to sacrifice even the 
New Testament itself at the shrine of success. 


a eee 


THE PICTURES OF THE SEASON. 
1. 


Tere is little to distinguish the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1888 from that of 1882, or indeed from that of the year before. 
There are the President’s pretty faces, Mr. Millais’ portraits, 
Mr. Hook’s marine pictures, Mr. MacWhirter’s landscapes, 
Mr. Davis’s cattle, Mr. Riviere’s animals, Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
classicalism, and Mr. Frith’s commonplace: the old names, 
the old type of subjects, and the old treatment; but not in 
all cases the old vigour and freshness. It goes without saying 
that an exhibition containing 1,693 works of art from the 
hands of the most talented living men in their own depart- 
ment, in this or perhaps any country, is characterized by 
much that is noble and even original: and connoisseur and 
amateur alike—the man of knowledge and the man of loving 
appreciation—will find many individual pictures to study and 
admire. But speaking of the exhibition as a whole, it is quite 
obvious that the English school of painting of to-day is, for 
the moment, stagnant. Indeed it is not one school at all, but 
many petty schools —that, for instance, of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
highly finished imitativeness and classicalism; Mr. Van 
Haanen’s continental character and bric-a-brac ; the histri- 
onic historialism of Mr. Pettie and Mr. Linton ; the character- 
painting in portrait and incident of Mr. Herkomer; the im-- 
pressionism of Mr. Adrian Stokes, and the rest. And these 
all, having arrived at a point of considerable excellence, their 
works, all fraught with undoubted gracefulness, débonnaire, 
as Mr. Huxley characterized Art at the Academy banquet, 
suggest no higher flight, and in themselves seem, as com- 
pared to the very highest examples of painting, to be poor in 
motive and lacking in inspiration. They are not lofty in aim, 
but, in a few cases, almost worthy of any school in technical 
VOL. XII. d4 
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performance. In manipulation, skilful ; in poetry—we say 
we are rich and have need of nothing, and see not that we 
are poor and naked. 

The most striking picture after one has entered Gallery I. in 
Mr. Millais’ portrait of Mr. Hook, R.A., with its two sup- 
porters of pictures by Mr. Hook himself. The veteran marine 
painter is clad in a brown painting coat and a green tie, both 
of which, as negligé attire, lend themselves to artistic effect ; 
but the great charm of the work lies in the painting of the 
forcefully intellectual face, ruddy in the glow of health, the 
ruddiness of a weather-beaten ‘‘ old salt.’ Of great popular 
interest as the portrait of a well-known and much appreciated 
painter, the picture is also attractive on account of its vigorous 
painting, a vigorousness which is an example of the Millais of 
former years. This is far and away the best portrait of the 
exhibition ; but that of Mr. Bright (278) by Mr. Holl, the new 
R.A., painted for presentation to the right honourable gentle- 
man by the Birmingham Liberal Association, in commemora- 
tion of his twenty-five years of representation of the borough, 
is also one of singular interest. It is finely painted, but the 
vigorous hand of the artist has hardened just a trifle the 
delicate liquid softness of the mouth, which so beautifully 
distinguishes people who are both elderly and good. Mr. 
Carolus Duran’s Countess of Dalhousie (308) is suggestive 
of Gainsborough ; and Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., is at his best 
this year in the portrait of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts (667), 
rather than in his portrayal of sacred character in “‘ Merab” 
(91) and ‘‘ Michal.” 

Of sea pictures Mr. Hook’s “ Catching a Mermaid ” (28)—in 
which the lads are hauling up from a sea of breakers an old 
figure-head—and ‘‘ Love lightens Labour” (36)—a scene of 
calm, bright greens, blues and purples—are full of the force 
which comes from a keen eye, a firm hand, and a love for the 
unresting, everchanging sea; but for success in proportion 
to thorough, conscientious, and painstaking labour, combined 
with a docile and humble mind, none can compare with the 
exhibits of Mr. J. Brett, A. ‘‘ These Yellow Sands ” (142) and 
‘Welsh Dragons” (809), his only works, are specimens of 
the imitativeness which is begotten of genius, imitativeness 
which results in the realization of undesigned and unaimed-at 
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poetry. Opalescent is the proper word with which to describe 
this realization of the Cimbrian coast. The near rocks, strata- 
marked and touched with the soft velvet of seaweed, are com- 
mendably obtrusive in drawing and deep colour, while below, 
the placid summer sea, in green and purple patches towards 
the shore, stretches away, sparkling here and there in the 
sunlight, to the pearly grey which commingles with the deli- 
cate clouds of the horizon. 

From the sea to landscape is an easy transition. And 
perhaps the “‘ Windsor” (297), by Mr. Vicat Cole, R.A., is 
the most attractive picture in this section, being full of 
the many excellences of the artist—accurate drawing, deli- 
cate colouring, and fine effects of mist and light. But 
one of the most able of landscape pictures is the water- 
colour—a department of the exhibition which the Prince 
of Wales, at the Academy banquet, had the discernment 
to specially commend this year—by Mr. A. Croft, of “‘ Kiuin- 
briker, Stalden, Switzerland’’ (959), a scene on the road 
from the Rhone valley to Zermatt. Mr. A. Croft has been 
a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy of late years 
of scenes in Algiers, the Alps, and North Wales, but it is 
doubtful if he, or any brother water-colourist of recent times, 
has before achieved so marked a success as this of the Kiin- 
brikker (Kine bridges). The picture is an upright, is enor- 
mous for a water-colour (about 9 ft. by 5 ft.), and bears in- 
ternal evidence of being painted on the spot. The centre of 
the picture is occupied by the bridge in bold perspective, with 
its coping of rough-cut, bright-coloured stones, the keynote, 
to borrow an expression from the sister art, of the treatmenit. 
Thence down towards the unseen valley of the Visp is the 
suggestion, in grey mistiness, of vast depth, from which the 
pines in their myriads creep up the mountain slopes. Dark- 
ness and the gloom of the valley below. Above, the winding 
path, skirted in the foreground with the bright green, short 
Alpine grass and mountain shrubs ; a chdlet atthe bend of the 
road, the roof of which, with its weight of small boulders, 
indicates that fierce storms sometimes rage around the height ; 
ind so upwards, through clouds into the mist-tempered 
brightness of the eternal snow. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema’s work is pure imitativeness with archaic 
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scholarliness as a motive. This is not a high form of art, 
but Mr. Alma-Tadema is a perfect master of it: and “An 
Oleander ”’ (348) is worthy of his great powers. The scene 
is a Roman court, out of which a passage leads to steps 
descending to the sea, paved with marble and mosaic. Ina 
bronze jar, against a dado of Pompeian red, is an oleander in 
bloom. In the court sits a beautiful brunette, who is gazing 
wistfully towards retreating figures at the end of the passage, 
one of whom is kissing his hand. At the opening where these 
figures are about to embark in a boat is the bright blue sea 
in sunshine. A very lovely little composition, rich in colour, 
and subtle and beautiful in its skilful manipulation of the 
flesh tint of the girl’s face, the crimson of the oleander, and 
the harsh red of the mural surface. This artist exhibits very 
little this year, there being only two pictures by him in the 
Academy and one in the “‘ Grosvenor.” 

Of figure, character, and historical pictures, Burlington 
House contains more than enough. Chief among them are 
Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ Private View, 1881 ”’ (163), My. Pettie’s ‘‘ The 
Ransom” (341), Mr. Waller’s “The Day of Reckoning” 
(524), his only picture at the Academy; Mr. Barnard’s “ The 
Jury: Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ ”’ (103); Mr. Orchard- 
son’s ‘ Voltaire” (271), a solitary exhibit also; Mr. Herkomer’s 
“ Natural Enemies ” (120), and Mr. P. R. Morris’s ‘‘ Foes or 
Friends”’ (370). The first, judging by the crowd which 
throngs it, is the most popular picture in the exhibition. It 
represents the large room of the Royal Academy, and contains 
portraits of Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Bright, Sir 
F. Leighton, Professor Huxley, Mr. Oscar Wilde, and the 
rest. But while it possesses a certain charm as a present-time 
scene peopled by contemporaries, it is vulgar and unworthy of 
the fame of the painter of “The Derby Day” and “The 

tailway Station.” ‘‘'The Ransom” represents an old man 
in the cave of bandits, where he is reunited to his stolen. 
daughter, for whose ransom he has brought bags of money. 
It is a pleasing conception, the quiet, suppressed happiness 
of the old man and the ecstatic joy of the little girl within the 
shadow of the cave being represented in contrast to the fierce, 
greedy pleasure of the ruffians outside in the sunlight. But 
it is not Mr. Pettie at his best. ‘The Day of Reckoning” 
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points a moral and is finely painted, the horses being admir- 
ably drawn. It represents an auction outside an old mansion. 
The stud is being disposed of before the Squire’s eyes. 
He is downecast: his wife, the innocent sufferer, with a 
touch of pathos, is giving a last lump of sugar to her 
favourite mare. “The Jury” of Vanity Fair, representing 
Mr. Highmind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. 
Hate-Light, Mr. Implacable, Mr. Blind-man, Mr. No-good, 
Mr. Malice, Mr. Love-lust, Mr. Live-loose, and Mr. Heady, 
is an accomplished delineation of character rather than an 
unfolding of an incident in the vision of the Puritan. Asa 
picture Mr. Orchardson’s “‘ Voltaire,” illustrating the passage 
in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick” which describes Voltaire being 
called out from the banquet chamber of the Duc de Sulli to 
be horsewhipped by the bullies of the Due de Rohan, and 
depicting the philosopher’s rage upon his return into the 
presence of the Due de Sulli, is most masterly. In com- 
position, in rendering of emotion and character, in brilliancy 
of colour, and in the painting of accessories and architec- 


tural surroundings, it is the most artistic production of the 
season. Mr. Herkomer’s ‘‘ Natural Enemies” is a much 


more modest effort, representing a gamekeeper and a 
number of Bavarian peasants ina tavern. It is vigorously 
painted, as is all this artist’s work, but it lacks the sentiment 
pervading his ‘‘ Words of Comfort ’’ at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
which will become widely known from the etching of it that 
has already appeared. Mr. P. R. Morris has an always 
pleasing vein of humour and a fondness for young iife. 
“Foes or Friends’’ represents two tiny children pressing 
close together against a tree, while a herd of timid deer, bold 
in the fearfulness of the there present representatives of 
humanity, move lingeringly toward them. The interrogation 
—foes or friends ?—might equally arise within the mind of the 
' children or the brain of the fawns. ‘The picture is a pleasant 
conceit, and the animals, in colour, form, and action, are well 
painted. 

Sir Frederick Leighton we have left for the end of this first 
‘notice of the pictures of the season, not because of his mani- 
fest importance or super-excellence this year, but rather 
because there is little to be said. His professional position 
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demands a word, but his works are not such as to court com. 
ment. President of the Academy though he is, he modestly 
sends four works only this year. Three of these—*“ The 
Vestal” (220), an Oriental profile against a blue background, 
very soft and sweet in colour, and almost perfect in refine. 
ment of drawing ; ‘ Kittens” (830), and ‘‘ Memories ” (332), 
are the mere studies of colour with which Sir Frederick 
has made us so familiar of late years; but the fourth, “The 
Dance ”’ (158), though more pretentious in dimensions and 
conception, is not of a character to attract popular attention. 
The work is a decorative frieze for a drawing-room, and con- 
sists of a line of seventeen figures, gracefully draped in 
pleasant but subdued colours. It is master-work of a purely 
decorative kind. 

Of the animal painters, Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., Mr. 
Davis, R.A., and Mr. Nettleship, and artists in other depart- 
ments in this and other exhibitions, we shall say something 
in the next issue of THE ConGREGATIONALIST. 

SYDNEY ROBJOHNS. 


YARFIELD MEMORIES; 
OR, STORIES OF CHURCH LIFE. 


No. 3.—A JUDICIOUS HOOKAH. 

Poor Roderick was missed at home and from his seat in 
church. He returned to Edinburgh for study, and, if possible, 
for distraction. Pretty Rose, as all observed, had lost the 
bright carmine of her cheek, and seemed languid and dreamy. 
So matters continued for some months, while Mr. Thornton 
grew in esteem as a preacher, and his congregation showed 
signs of increasing spiritual prosperity. Deacons Kemp 
and Jones were now loudest in his praise, and no shadow of 
discontent remained. 

“Does Mr. Thornton smoke?” was a query which had been 
often agitated in Yarfield soon after his settlement, in that 
age of pipe-loving and tobacco-puffing ministers. It was soon 
discovered that he was not given to this habit. His father, 
also a minister, hated smoking, though even he kept a box of 
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long clay pipes for one aged pastor who alone was indulged in 
his house. Our Mr. Thornton used to say, “ That box of 
dusty, pale, cold pipes looked so wretched as quite to disen- 
chant me.”’ 

So Thornton came forth clear of this collegiate temptation, 
having also learnt tolerance to others. He had been much 
amused at an early ministers’ meeting with two of the older 
pastors, who had so twisted their mouths by smoking, the 
one always on the right side and the other on the left, that 
when speaking from the pulpit in succession the effect was 
most grotesque ; since one addressed one side of the chapel, 
and vice versd, so that if they could both have spoken together 
they might have made a complete man. 

There was, however, one occasion on which Mr. Thornton 
smoked, and to good purpose. 

At a county association meeting he was appointed to visit 
and inspect the condition of a congregation in the delightful 
village of Carol, some ten miles from Yarfield, romantically 
situated between ridges of lofty hills and amid spacious and 
well-timbered parks. It had been reported that the Rev. Mr. 
Rymer, minister of this place, was injuring his religious 
position by becoming an assistant to a grocer in the village, 
so entering into trade and giving his time to worldly things. 
Such a fact required prompt explanation ! 

One fine morning, therefore, the white pony was harnessed, 
and Mr. Thornton started on his journey. The minister’s 
road led through winding rural lanes and hedges; under 
avenues of stately elms; beside prosperous farm buildings, 
with recently stacked ricks, and harvested fields; all smiling 
in glossy brown under an autumnal sun. 

Speeded by pleasant reflections he reached unexpectedly 
early the village inn, the Carol Plough, at which he was to 
put up for want of better lodgings. After the refreshment of 
warm tea he walked to the chapel, which was half a mile 
away. Mr. Rymer was awaiting him, and a very fair congre- 
gation, for whose benefit he conducted a simple service. 
Then he had some free conversation with the people, all of 
whom spoke most cordially and respectfully of their minister. 
“Tf there’s a holy man on earth, sir, ’tis him. He is so 
good; our best friend in trouble. We all love him, sir, or 
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we ought todo. He brings us all to be at one with God, sir, 
and that feeling is spreading all around us. Some call the 
place ‘Happy Christian Carol,’ sir. If it be so, sir, ’tis all 
along of good Master Rymer.” 

Mr. Thornton, glad of so favourable an opening for his 
inquiry, invited the much-praised minister to sup with him 
at the Plough, expecting pleasure and profit from his inter- 
course. But during their walk he was rather disappointed 
at his companion’s grave and respectful quiet. ‘‘ How shall 
Lever draw him out?” he thought. “I almost wish my wife 
were here. What if she should prove right, and I fail to gain 
any information?’’ A similar grave taciturnity continued 
even through supper, of which meal nevertheless the quiet 
guest took his full share. When they drew to the fire it was 
still the same. Suddenly Mr. Thornton was moved to ask, 
‘* Pray, sir, do you smoke?’’ A ray of light beamed on the 
grave face, as he replied, ‘“‘Sometimes I do, sir.” Pipes 
were ordered. Overcoming, seemingly at least, his repugnance, 
Mr. Thornton took the unaccustomed implement, intending 
only to make a pretence of using it. The other handled his 
hookah in a practised manner, and after a few whiffs lost all 
his serious restraint. He gave the frankest replies to Mr. 
Thornton’s brotherly inquiries, while the room speedily began 
to assume the hazy appearance which favours good fellow- 
ship among lovers of “ the fragrant weed.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Master Rymer, ‘‘ Carol has been favoured. 
It has recollections of godly pastors before me, and I reap 
what they sowed. The people love the gospel. The name of 
Christ is music to them. They are simple and humble. 
They feel themselves to be sinners saved by wondrous grace. 
They have no merit in their own eyes; but, sir, they would 
fight like lions to defend their liberties and faith, and they 
would die like martyrs. Almost all the adults are communi- 
cants, and many children long for the privilege. No, sir, I 
have hardly had any need of discipline. They watch over and 
warn one another. Their houses of mourning are scenes of 
spiritual feasting, and their deathbeds are triumphs and 
harvest-homes. Yes, sir, the atmosphere is good to live in, 
and prompts many a carol of hearty praise to the Lord of all. 
Some time ago I was in much sorrow and fear, when 
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Christ appeared to me as a Reconciler, and cast out my 
doubts by teaching me to trust Him as my sin-bearer and 
Saviour, and therefore to be at one with God in everything. 
This has been the new basis of my teaching, and it has been 
a sort of new gospel to us all.” 

When Mr. Thornton, almost with shame, interrupted the 
flow of this interesting narration, in order to allude to the 
special explanation he had to ask, a rather painful but too 
common story was revealed. 

“DoT know the delegate to your meeting? Certainly. A 
man rather officious than friendly, who had business in town, 
and repeated hearsay observations. 

“Do I give my whole time to my ministry? Have I any 
secular engagement ? Remember that I have a wife and five 
young children, and that we do not receive £25 per quarter 
(all my good folk can raise with the aid of your grant) for 
food, clothes, doctoring, and education. You may conceive 
our straits. Why, before I went to college | was a clerk in 
business, and had quite as much for my salary, which would 
have been doubled at least had I remained as I was. Ah! 
we have been near starving, I assure you, and my pretty 
Jessie was fading because I could not send her to the sea- 
side and give her the delicacies the doctor ordered. “Tis 
hard to see the tender flower decay under your eyes, sir, for 
you have a young daughter too, I believe ?”’ 

Here a pause was caused, by the emotions both of relator 
and listener. Then the speaker resumed. 

“ Debts, sir? Yes, I contracted some in moving here, 
which I have been unable to pay. I had also to live for a 
quarter of a year before any income was paid me. Nothing 
was advanced to me. I know not how we got through that 
first quarter. My people are generous in their way. They 
often tithe their garden produce, and send us vegetables or 
fruit, or work for me gratuitously in the garden or house. 

“Secular engagement? Yes. My friend the general 
storekeeper of the village, Mr. Byers, has often offered me a 
partnership which would give me two or three hundred a 
year, which, however, I have as steadily declined. He finds 
my help so valuable in overlooking his books and preventing, 
waste and losses, that in return for parts of some of my week- 
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days he gives me a good remuneration. I also give his son 
and another youth aid in attaining a higher education than 
the village school will afford. This puts us in clover. My 
debts are partly paid. My darling child will go to the sea- 
side and, I hope, recover. My heart is lightened, and I am a 
better man and minister. 

“ Oh, sir, we have indeed been in shady side, such as probably 
you cannot understand ; and though we glory in Christ’s work, 
and my children begin to help me, yet I fear our troubles may 
discourage our boys from following my example, and giving 
themselves to the glorious work of the ministry, unless God 
makes them heroic. 

“* Injure my position’? You have seen what my position is. 
Why should honest work degrade it among a people of 
workers? Do I neglect my people, or the preparation of my 
study? Ask my flock themselves. 

Do I appear in the shop? Well, I would not be ashamed of 
that; but itis not necessary. I have a private room at Mr. 
Byers’, and few persons ever see me there beside himself. I 
believe most people respect me the more for supplementing my 
small’income to pay my debts and better my family. Why, 
now I can give a subscription to a good cause, help the soup 
kitchen in the winter, leave a shilling with the sick poor, and 
send a plate of meat from my table to others. This is luxury 
indeed. I am twice the man I was when floundering in 
poverty, and I find it so much easier to be at one with God. 

“ Yet, sir, were Ia rich man, I should still want to preach 
Christ’s salvation, so rich and free, to my neighbours. This is 
in my very heart’s core, and what I care most to live for. But 
Ihave found that even this heavenly work may be almost 
spoiled under the degrading cares of domestic privation.” 

Here the speaker paused in his touching explanation. His 
hearer’s eyes were moist, and his face full of sympathy. 
‘‘Shame on us richer pastors and members,” he muttered, 
“to allow the devotion of these noble, lowly heroes to be thus 
starved. These men are the true apostolic successors. Com- 
pare with them the ostentation and worldliness of bishops on 
their thrones and in their palaces. Yet the world despises 
these workers in obscurity, and too often the Church also 
neglects them. Not so the great Lord Himself. He holds 
them as stars in His right hand.” 
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The room of the Plough was full of dense reek from the 
pipes, when Mr. Rymer suddenly asked, “‘ Dear sir, are you 
used to smoking? I fancied not. You will be ill. Are you 
so already ?”’ 

“ Never fear,” was the reply, and then with mutual interest 
and regard the two parted. 

When alone, Thornton said to himself, “‘ I think I have kept 
it up well. Surely a pardonable deceit ? Not a whiff have I 
inhaled. I keptthe pipe alight, however, by blowing out great 
gusts. But for the pipes I should never have heard this 
story. What saintly devotion! What undeserved trials ! 
What have I done or borne for Christ to compare with this ? 
My poor eyes smart, lacrymoso non sine fumo, as Horace has 
it of the smoky inn in his amusing journey to Brundisium. I 
must find some help for that sick daughter in going to the sea, 
and to clear off these debts. The Carters will help me. I 
wish Roderick were at home. I can report now to our com- 
mittee, and crush all evil tales about this good man. But I 
won’t tell about the smoking, for his sake and for my own.” 
And this sally caused him to finish with an approving laugh. 

On reaching home Mr. Thornton was welcomed by the 
Carters, who at once promised him all possible aid. Mr. 
Carter had to leave home, but Sarah detained the minister for 
some private converse which seemed to give her anxiety. 

“Dear sir,” she said, ‘1 know you are interested in 
Roderick, my dear brother.” 

“Certainly. What is wrong? Is he ill?” 

“Not so, sir, but he left us, you perhaps know, in dis- 
couragement and desperation.” 

“Yes; I heard that the fair Rose closed up her petals sur- 
prisingly, and refused to open her fragrance to him. But he 
will be brave and try again.” 

“T hardly think so. He is deeply hurt, and his dreams are 
rudely dashed. He thinks himself as religious as I or Rose, 
but Rose would only accept him, or any one, as a member of 
the Christian Church. He felt she might trust him without 
that profession at present, and that her requirements made it 
impossible for him to take such a step without seeming 
hypocrisy. So they parted.” 

“Alas! I am truly sorry for both. I cannot deny that 
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Rose is right. Any other position, for a woman specially, is 
full of danger and inconsistency. I wish he could be persuaded. 
Yet I respect his hesitation.” 

‘* But, sir, that is not all. Roderick writes with cold irony 
that Rose has her thorns, and that he turns to other flowers, 
to philosophy and to student good-fellowship.” 

“Very right; for a time at least these may be antidotes.” 

‘* Perilous ones, I fear,’ Sarah responded. ‘‘ He speaks of 
becoming friendly with some most interesting lovers of 
science, who believe nothing but what can be proved by sense 
and fact; simple materialists and agnostics, I think he calls 
them, disciples of Darwin and believers in evolution, who find 
no place for Deity, miracle, soul, or future existence. With 
such companions, sir, I fear for him.” 

‘‘He has too much good sense, I hope, to bound himself 
by these narrow limits, and to assume the incredibility of all 
that is above sense and law. I think he is not a fool to say 
in his heart, ‘ No God.’ ”’ 

“Still, sir, he writes strangely. He also meets literary 
people and artists who regard nature and history like their 
favourite art, as all alike inventions of human genius, pictures 
composed by ourselves and others which have no reality in 
themselves.” 

“These,” said Mr. Thornton, ‘‘are not so formidable. 
They are selfish dilletanti—rarely caring to proselyte, but 
preferring to be select.” 

“ But there is also in his society a German pessimist, with 
very melancholy ideas, who declares that human life is not 
worth keeping, and that our world is jhe worst of worlds. 
Beside that, it is daily deteriorating. You see, sir, how poor 
Roderick is surrounded.” 

“Yes, I see, dear young lady, that if in a healthy state 
your brother would fling off this infection ; yet in his present 
rather morbid state of mind it may prove more injurious. 
Still he is, I hope, a devout Christian and 9 

“So do I, sir; but he has not openly avowed himself as 
yet, and I fear ri 

‘“‘ Your fears are certainly not without foundation. It isa 
time of darkness, and of the ‘ evil one,’ as our Lord said of a 
crisis of sore temptation. But He is aware of it, and He who 
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prayed for Peter still intercedes for those whom Satan would 
sift as the wheat. We must earnestly ask Him to intercede 
for Roderick.” 

The pastor took his leave, and Sarah’s faithful Dinah 
appeared, to whom she had already imparted the ill news 
about Roderick. Her anger was terrible. 

“Oh, miss! if you hadn’t ever been friends with that baby- 
faced girl. She has bewitched our Derry lad. She has as 
many lovers as days of the week, and Sam Colls is her Sunday 
one. She has no heart. She is an angler and laughs at the 
wounds she makes. Rody’s far above her. She a saint 
indeed! Just a flaunting bazaar queen; a cruel hussy. She 
is bad, if only you could see it, missus.”’ 

“No, Dinah, that I shall never see; but I know that Rody 
and she are very unfortunate, and——”’ 

‘Never splice their names together, jewel, and don’t have 
her here, for I can hardly keep my hands off her. Forgive 
me, child, but she will be poor Derry’sruin. He will rush into 
madness and atheism worse, and ’twill be that girl’s fault, 
with her whims about membership. Thank God, I have 
always followed the old State Church, which makes things far 
easier for young and old. No bother about profession and 
membership. I often wonder how such good folks as your 
father and you can put up with tabernacles and meetingers, 
and their puritan ways.” 

“Dinah,” answered the young mistress, ‘‘I should scold you 
thoroughly, only I know you speak out of real love and vexa- 
tion. Your Church is not so unblemished as you think. See 
how your churchfolk profess to renounce the devil and all 
his works, at baptism and confirmation, and yet they very 
generally grow up to break these sacred vows in their lives. 
See your High and Low Church clergy, almost cursing and near 
to fighting each other. And see how they all defy the law of 
the land and their apostolic bishops. Don’t talk to me any 
more of the perfection of your half-popish Church. But if 
you'll pray heartily for Rody with me every day, we'll forget 
about the churches, and even about Rose too, for the present.”’ 

“That I will, missus, and I grieve that my heart got the 
better of me. So we'll forget Rose’s badness, and chapel- 
going errors, and think only of our dear, dear, Derry lad.”’ 
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NOT EASILY PROVOKED. 
AN ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 


I want to speak to you about the strength of the boy Jesus, 
what the Bible—speaking of Him especially as a grown man 
—beautifully calls “‘ the power of His might.” This power 
of the might of the young heart of Jesus was a right royal 
thing, but not royal with the royalty of kings, for there is 
very little of true royalty about many of them. Crowns and 
chariots and palaces, I fear, have been the chief part of the 
so-called royal personages of the world. They are properly 
called ‘‘ crowned heads ;” and so I want you to see a boy 
with bare head and plain sandled feet, in his little hempen 
tunic, only a carpenter’s son, standing among boys of the 
same age and dress: vine-dressers’ sons, shepherds’ sons, and 
sons of people with nothing particular to do. Yetas he stands 
there, he is a royal boy in the only sense that God ever uses 
the word. And this boy is of the lineage and household of 
God, the favourite Son of the King of Glory, who keeps His 
gold to pave His streets, and His precious stones to build His 
walls, and not to make sparkling crowns of. His only crown is 
His own personal lovely and lovable qualities. 

Let me show you the strength of this young prince of the 
true kings of the earth while He was a child in Nazareth; for 
we are told that it was there He waxed strong in spirit, and 
we are told that it was a kind of strength of spirit which was 
in favour with man; and we are told, too, it was just that 
kind of spirit which is in favour not only with man, but 
with God too. So you see we know a great deal about the 
strength of the spirit of the boy Jesus. 

There are many kinds of strength of spirit in favour with 
man which are not pleasing, which are perhaps displeasing 
to God. A young English officer in the late war in Egypt 
fell upon the men he was commissioned to fight with such 
headlong dash and heedlessness of danger to himself, break- 
ing the enemy’s lines, scattering them, slaying them with 
shot and sword, driving them before his terrific onslaught as 
the wind drives a cloud of summer dust, that his general 
turned aside in the battle to honour him with his praise. 
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But it was praise spoken to a dying youth. The price of his 
daring had been his life, and there he lay upon the field 
bleeding to death. But with his thickening voice, a glow of 
triumph in his glaring eyes, he said to the general, “‘ Didn’t 
I lead them straight ?”’ 

But there is a diviner strength than that born of excitement 
and enthusiasm before a thousand enemies on a battle-field, 
for such strength may be of a mere brute-like hatred of an 
enemy, as it often is, or a coarse vanity which will make a 
name and win applause from crowds, though it dies in the 
doing of it. Such strength of spirit has too long been “ in 
favour with man,” but it never was, and while the world 
stands never will be, in favour also ‘‘ with God.’’ And we 
know this because, while Jesus had thousands of enemies, and 
could command legions, He never fell upon enemies like 
that; and the only sword ever drawn on His behalf He 
ordered to be put up into its scabbard, and He at once healed 
the wound His impetuous friend had made. And Jesus was 
well-pleasing to God, for He was just the image of Himself. 
There is a far diviner, quieter strength than this bravado and 
dash of a battle-field. 

I want you to look at a picture of two dogs which has a 
beautiful gleam of that strength in it. It is a picture by 
Landseer, and the two dogs are called “ Dignity and Impu- 
dence.” Dignity is lying in his kennel, his big neck and 
massive head erect, his two huge paws bending over at the 
top of the kennel door, his thick wattles hanging deep over 
his ponderous jaw, his huge face set like the face of a 
powerful king calmly looking abroad over his vast dominions. 
A strong, royal brute and grand to look at, full of intelligent 
life in perfect rest. 

And in the front of him there comes and stands and stares 
at him in his den, a tiny, miserable, self-important, fussy, 
frantic cur, barking its shrill, sharp, rapid, querulous little 
bark at the reposing monarch till the wretched little thing is 
quite out of breath ; then it begins again. 

One blow of that huge paw and the nagging, pestering noise 
would be once and for ever still. One second’s anger and, 
Without effort, the cur would lie stretched out upon the ground 
dead, and its nuisance ended. Yet there the bothering little 
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thing is, living. The ponderous paw is not lifted, and the bold 
features of that noble face are quite still. One almost sees 
a grand gleam of pity. 

The noble dog meets the fussy one on the high ground of 
self-restraint. A commoner-souled dog would have perhaps 
met it on the ground of justice, and have bitten its back for 
it. He might have met it on the humorous ground and have 
gently thrust the pest away, and we should have found that 
droll. But a right royal patience sits crowned on those 
massive brows. The strength of his feelings, the strength of 
his limbs, the strength of his provocation, are all met and 
mastered by a still stronger strength—the strength of his 
spirit. He simply lies still, and we call him grand. 

We cannot but enjoy such a picture as this; for, after all, 
the courage that breaks out in bravado is nothing to the 
courage of a noble self-restraint. So we feel, and so we were 
made to feel; for we were made to admire the grandest self- 
restraint in the world—the patience of God; for it is that, 
my dear child, and nothing else, which keeps us all alive, 
and brings spring with its sun and scent of millions of flowers, 
and autumn with its garners of golden corn, to an evil and un- 
thankful world. And Jesus was a child of God. The children 
of the shepherds and the ploughmen and the vine-dressers 
might fling out their fists and fall headlong on the lad that 
vexed them. But the boy Jesus was full of the patience of 
the living God. He was His Son. 

I can see Him as, going His happy, smiling way through 
Nazareth’s streets, some coarse nature sneers at His good- 
ness, and calls it by the ordinary village names for contempt 
and weakness. His face pales, His heart sickens a little, for 
He is suffering; but He does not answer. He can be dumb, 
but He cannot revile again. He can stand a blow, and shed 
calm painful tears about it, but He cannot strike back again, 
for He is high up there on the level of self-restraint, looking 
down through His tears on the fussy follies of His companions 
with deep, kindly pity. 

In the picture I spoke of there is on the grand face of 
Dignity just a little tinge of disdain. Now disdain is a great 
source of human strength ; but it is of a coarse, earthy sort, 
and though popular with men, it has nothing of heaven about 
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it, and is never popular with God. But there was no disdain 
in Jesus. He could never help Himself to do His duty by 
counting Himself good and despising others. The better sort 
of the sons of the Nazarenes might be a little proud, but 
never, no not for a second, the Son of God. 

But do not fancy Jesus had no feelings, no struggle in all 
this. The ache, the smart, the shame, the wince we feel in 
provocation are what the Bible means by what it calls the 
“things that He suffered.” He suffered them first among the 
hasty passions and mischievous antics of his companions at 
Nazareth, that He might be perfected to suffer them in His 
trial and scourgings, His mockings and crucifixion at Jeru- 
salem. First the ordinary lot of boys amongst brothers and 
playfellows, then the terrible lot amongst priests and rulers. 
And we know what suffering, what anguish it all was to Him 
after thirty years of practice. We turn pale and still while 
we listen to His prayer in Gethsemane. He cries, “If it be 
possible let this cup pass from Me.” But it is not possible, 
and He obeys. And the Bible tells us ‘“‘He learnt His 
obedience.” And how, had He learnt it? ‘‘ By the things that 
He suffered.” 

He had a heart to feel and suffer keenly, but He could not, 
in spite of it all, cease to be a follower of God as His dear child. 
Would you be followers of Jesus? Then, my dear children, 
restrain your passions. When self cries out to strike, and 
God whispers to keep still and forgive, deny self, and obey 
God, and thus you will follow Jesus. B. WAUGH. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has already begun to justify 
those more unfavourable criticisms of his appointment which 
at the time exposed the critics to somewhat severe censure. 
We ourselves have from the first taken but one view as to the 
probable results of Dr. Benson’s elevation, and everything 
which has occurred since has abundantly confirmed our original 
opinion. We confess, however, that we did not expect so 
VOL. XII. 85 
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soon to have the concurrence of those who, on the announce- 
ment of his promotion, took an opposite view. Dr. Benson 
is a man of marked character and acknowledged ability, of 
High Church tendency, and at the same time of great personal 
tact and influence, with exalted conceptions of the authority 
of his office, and a resolute determination to translate his ideas 
into facts. What the career of such a man is likely to be is 
tolerably evident. Our own contention has been that since 
the days of Laud there has not been a Primate who has had 
more of the spirit of that arrogant priest. We may now cite 
his Grace himself as a witness in support of our view. Here 
are his own words : 


Since the unsought-for and unwished-for office came to him and he began 
to see that it was not possible for him to say “‘ No” to the offer, he had 
been walking in a dream, and that evening was the most dream-like of 
all, the faces of those around him recalling, as they did, so many memories 
of school life. He could not convey to them an adequate description of 
his feelings now that he found himself seated in the chair of the martyred 
Laud. It had been to him a great happiness to be associated with Arch- 
bishop Tait, and it was his ambition to worthily follow in his footsteps. 


This utterance stirred up The Spectator, which comments upon 
it somewhat severely. After remarking that it is high time 
he should be waking up from his dream, it asks : 


Is there not a good deal of evidence of internal vacillation, of his not 
having made up his mind whatleg to stand upon? If he is going to follow 
*‘ worthily in the footsteps of Archbishop Tait,” it is surely a great pity to 
talk about the ‘ martyred Laud.” lLaud’s execution was not a step which 
any reasonable historian would now approve, but still it was not exactly a 
martyrdom. He did not die for a cause which anybody but a fanatic 
would call wholly Divine. . . . Archbishop Tait would have been almost 
as likely to use that expression as he would have been to live for five 
mouths in a dream, 


Whatever the Primate may be doing, it is clear to us that 
some other people are waking from a dream, and as they rub 
their eyes, beginning to see that the occupation of the throne 
of Canterbury by a prelate of Dr. Benson’s type may have 
more significance of an unpleasant character than they had 
fancied. The Pall Mall Gazette assumes a tone of lofty 
superiority (not very worthy of itself) to what it is pleased to 
call “that stupid prejudice against Laud which has so long 
prevailed, and which a certain great historian did so much to 
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foster,” but still it sympathizes with The Spectator’s view. Our 
only surprise is to find in The Pall Mall Gazette this sneer at 
Lord Macaulay and the ‘‘stupid prejudice” against Laud. 
Macaulay was accustomed to indulge in rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, and there are few passages in his writings more scathing 
than his denunciation of Laud. But it is substantially just, 
and, indeed, agrees in all essential points with the view of the 
critic himself: ‘‘ Laud’s ideal of a Church may be a noble ideal, 
butit is the exact opposite to the Church which alone can now 
exist as a national institution. Dr. Benson has only to tread 
closely in the steps of his ‘martyred’ predecessor to involve 
the Church in a mild modern version of the shipwreck which 
befell her two centuries ago.” Despite the strong flavour of 
the ‘‘ superior person”’ which is infused into the advice from 
which this is taken, it certainly expresses a view in which 
most sensible men will agree. Nonconformists are about the 
last people who have any reason to regret Dr. Benson’s pro- 
motion. He may easily force on a struggle, but the result 
they can await with perfect equanimity. Let the nation once 
be made to understand that there is reality in the claims of 
the hierarchy, and they will have but short shrift. 


The Tories are in high glee and full of sanguine hope that 
the time of a new reaction is at hand, if it be not already 
come. Sir Stafford Northcote, at the Knightsbridge dinner, 
immediately before the recess, practically accepted the 
policy of obstruction, comparing himself and his party to 
Leonidas and the three hundred Spartans, whose business it 
was to delay the advance of the invaders of our institutions. 
It has long been seen that this was the secret aim of the 
tactics pursued by Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends. 
The novelty is, that it is now adopted and avowed by the Tory 
chief. He was not, however, so fierce as Sir Richard Cross 
or so jubilant as Mr. Gibson. The former knows more of 
English opinion than the clever Irish lawyer who aspires to 
be a leader of English Conservatism, and we do not find the 
same confidence in his forecast, but he could not be more un- 
sparing in his condemnation or more vehement in his invective. 
Mr. Gibson proclaims the Liberal party, both in and out of 
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Parliament, ‘‘ disunited, dispirited, demoralized.” ‘‘ The tide 
was turning—had already turned.” It is necessary to bring 
the white light of common sense and fact to bear upon these 
extravagant utterances if we would learn how much of truth 
there isin them. The Ministry were defeated on the Affirma- 
tion Bill, and they voted in the minority which supported Mr. 
Labouchere’s proposal that Mr. Bradlaugh should be allowed 
to take the oath. It is the latter division on which the Tories 
rest so much, and yet it means nothing. The motion ought 
never to have been made; but when made, the Ministry were 
bound to support it. A great outcry has been raised in certain 
quarters about it, but it is so manifestly a party device that it 
counts for nothing with intelligent politicians. Tories will 
make what capital they can out of it, and T'he Times is doing 
its best to help them, but their united efforts will not accom- 
plish much. What harm the Bradlaugh incident could do to 
the Liberal party has been done, and we have little doubt that 
there will be a reaction against the shameless injustice with 
which the Ministry have been assailed. So far as the work 
of the session is concerned, the Government have been freed 
from considerable embarrassment by having the measure 
cleared out of the way. ‘The rejection of the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to transfer the collection of income- 
tax to the officers of Inland Revenue has also been trumpeted 
as a great Tory victory ; but a party which builds its hopes on 
such a trivial incident, absolutely without political significance, 
is trusting to a foundation of sand. The Ministry may have 
some little prestige to recover, but it is within their power to 
regain it rapidly and easily. A display of resolution and 
energy would soon scatter these Tory hopes. 


As it is, the Tory chiefs may, with great profit, examine 
the composition of the scratch majorities which have cheered 
their desponding hearts, and, in order to this, study the 
speech of their ally, Mr. O’Brien. This gentleman, who in 
the course of the debate on the Affirmation Bill asked if Mr. 
Gladstone was prepared to omit the Queen’s name from the 
oath of allegiance, seeing that many Irishmen were unwilling 
to acknowledge her as their sovereign, has been giving his 
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account of the political situation. ‘ Four different times 
Mr. Harrington and myself have had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Cabinet of coercion receive four staggering blows, 
and they received them in spite of the very kindest efforts of 
their representatives to save them. It was a satisfaction 
above all to know that they were struck by Irish hands.”’ 
This cannot be very pleasant reading for Mr. Gibson; and the 
worst of it is that Mr. O’Brien speaks the truth. Without the 
aid of these disloyal Irishmen, Sir Stafford Northcote could 
have had no chance of success. English Toryism may yet 
have reason to repent the hour when it boasted of victory 
won by such a combination. Of course it was not an alliance. 
The men who have raved about a Kilmainham treaty would 
never stoop to any union, or even understanding, with a party 
whose action is confessedly prompted by a desire for vengeance 
upon the Ministry who is waging a successful war against 
Thuggee in Ireland. The majority was only a “ fortuitous 
concourse of units.” But not the less are the constituencies 
likely to consider what these units are. These Irishmen seem 
ready to join any one who can help them to defeat and 
mortify the Government, but any transient triumphs which 
may thus be won will have a Nemesis in the alienation of 
English constituencies. 


The Liberal party, we believe, was never more united, and 
the constituencies will not regard with much patience the 
action of any of their representatives who at such a crisis 
weaken the hands of the Ministry by a needless show of in- 
dependence. Mr. Slagg may have felt that the particular 
changes in the collections of the revenue to which he led the 
opposition was a mistake ; but before taking action he ought 
also to have considered whether it was of so grave a nature 
as to justify him in inflicting a blow on his own party. He 
might reasonably argue, indeed, that there was no principle 
involved, and that on a mere detail of administration private 
members must exercise their own judgment. We would argue, 
on the other hand, that on such administrative details 
Ministers ought to be trusted by their supporters, and 
especially so at a time when every slight check is magnified 
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by unscrupulous opponents into a serious defeat. It seems 
so absurd to point to a difference on a matter so trivial as 
a sign of Liberal division and Ministerial weakness that Mr. 
Slagg and those Liberals who voted with him might fairly 
refuse to take it into account. But loyal and sagacious poli- 
ticians should take a more practical view of the situation and 
recognize the necessity of acknowledging the actual facts. We 
are not in a normal political condition. The Ministry have a 
strong majority, but they havealso tocontend against two Oppo- 
sitions which have no point of sympathy except their common 
hate. A professed Liberal who takes advantage of this state 
of things to press some favourite idea of his own and secure 
a passing triumph by accepting the support of a number of 
men who care nothing either for him or his motion, but who 
seize this as they would seize any other opportunity, for the 
purpose of discrediting the Ministry, shows a singular lack 
either of political intelligence or party loyalty. Every such 
defeat unquestionably diminishes the chances of successful 
legislation, and Mr. Slagg, whose ability has already secured 
him such a position in his party that his name was mentioned 
in connection with the Under-Secretaryship for India, might 
have been expected to place this consideration over against 
the interests of his respectable clients. His motion was, in 
our judgment, distinctly opposed to Liberal policy ; but even 
could the contrary be proved, we should still say that it was 
ill-timed and mischievous. The progress of Liberal legis- 
lation is of far more importance than the pecuniary advan- 
tages which a few small shopkeepers and others may derive 
from the present mode of collecting income-tax. If no 
other consideration can affect members who have such 
exagerated ideas of their independence as to fancy that 
they ought to press every notion of their own at whatever 
cost to the general position of their party, we must remind 
them that whatever they do towards weakening the force of the 
Government must react upon their own constituencies. They 
calculate upon a fidelity among their own friends which 
certainly they do not exhibit towards their chiefs. Are they 
sure that there may not be among their supporters many who 
think a great deal more of the Government than they do of 
their own representative ? In many cases we have no doubt 
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that the majority would say that they elected their member 
in order that he might support the Liberal leaders, and that 
so far as he fails in that, he forfeits their confidence. There 
are some, whose names might easily be mentioned, who have 
made themselves notorious by deserting the Ministry on every 
critical question ; and others who, though they so far respect 
the wishes of their constituents as generally to be found in 
the right lobby, compensate themselves for this outward show 
of loyalty by perpetual railing at their chiefs. But there 
are others (among whom we should place Mr. Slagg and his 
supporters) who err, not from any faltering in their allegiance, 
but from a failure to estimate the full consequences of their 
own action. Such mistakes, however, create a false idea of 
the real state of the party, and may even produce results 
which these men themselves would be the first to deprecate. 


Mr. John Morley, speaking at Liverpool, said, ‘‘ When I 
heard Mr. Gladstone say, in the most magnificent speech I 
ever heard, or I think I ever shall hear, that in his appre- 
hension the opinion of the country was against the Affirmation 
Bill, 1 ventured in my own mind, with all respect for a leader 
in affection to whom I am second to none, to doubt whether 
that is the case.” We are extremely glad that one, speaking 
with so much knowledge of public opinion as Mr. John Morley, 
has questioned the Prime Minister’s too desponding estimate. 
The Tories have so loudly proclaimed that the country is be- 
hind them, have taken so much trouble to get up petitions, and 
have so ostentatiously paraded expressions of sympathy with 
their view, that the truth of their boasting has been too readily 
accepted, especially in London. There are some considerations 
which lead us to doubt its correctness. As Mr. Morley pointed 
out, the Liberals at Newcastle and Liverpool, two very 
different places, have given no uncertain sound, and there is no 
reason to believe that other democratic constituencies would 
return any other answer. Taking a broader view, we ask, 
Where are the defections from the Liberal party to be found ? 
They might be expected chiefly among the Nonconformists, 
but there are no signs of such unfaithfulness to their time- 
honoured principles on the part either of Congregationalists 
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or Baptists. Mr. Arnold, who moved an amendment at the 
Congregational Union, directed his remarks against the elee- 
tion of Mr. Bradlaugh, not against the Affirmation Bill, and 
in the large assembly only three hands were raised up in 
opposition to the resolution of thanks to Mr. Gladstone and the 
minority who supported the measure. The Wesleyans are 
divided in opinion, but that may be regarded as a distinct 
advance. It may be that the Bradlaugh incident has retarded 
the conversion of some Wesleyans to Liberal opinions, pos- 
sibly has led some to return to the Tory camp; but that is the 
worst it has done. The columns of The Guardian furnish 
abundant proof that it has not alienated Liberal Church- 
men. We attach importance to this estimate, not because of 
its bearing on political parties, but because it is some test of 
the growth of right principle. It would have been a melan- 
choly thing if Dissenters, who have secured liberty of con- 
science tur themselves, hesitated about conceding it to 
unbelievers. Happily it is not so. Mr. Samuel Smith, the 
admirable representative of Liverpool—a man as conspicuous 
for Christian character as for intelligent Liberalism—ex- 
pressed the views of numbers on the subject. They recoil 
from the idea of admitting Mr. Bradlaugh, and at first, per- 
haps, are ready to object. But reflection shows them that no 
dislike of a man can justify them in doing a political wrong. . 


Lord Ronald Gower’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,”’ just published, con- 
tain a sentence or two over which Lord Randolph Churchill may 
well gloat, and which will certainly do much to moderate the 
anxieties of any timid Liberal as to the probabilities of a Tory 
reaction. They are the records of a conversation with Lord 
Beaconsfield after his fall. 


* All becomes chaos,” he said, pacing up and down the room and 
waving his arms. “ All becomes chaos when I am away.” ... He said 
that during all last session, even when at Hughenden, he was never free 
from worry from his former colleagues and Ministers. Every train brought 
some ex-Cabinet Minister to Hughenden; Lord Cairns, or Mr. W. H. (or 
is it H. W. I never know which it is) Smith, or Mr. Secretary Cross, 
whom I always forget to call “‘ Sir Richard.” 


It would not be easy to condense more contempt into a few 
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words. No wonder that Lord Randolph Churchill speaks of 
these two gentlemen as ‘‘ third-rate statesmen.” It is certainly 
verv hard upon the men who have just been indulging in an 
apotheosis of Lord Beaconsfield to learn the way in which he 
was accustomed to think and speak of them. But the country 
may take warning and not entrust itself to the government of 
politicians who, on the admission of their own chief, let 
everything drift into chaos when he was not with them. It 
is only another proof that the victory of 1874 was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s own, and that we have yet to learn the exact 
strength of Toryism in the constituencies when deprived of the 
prestige of his name and the guidance of his genius. 


SS 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
Il. 


We do not know that the indiscretions of this book will be so 
injurious to the late Bishop himself as to the Church with 
which he was connected, and of which he was certainly the 
most distinguished prelate of his day. As we have already 
seen, it exhibits the internal working of the Establishment at 
its very worst. It is difficult to understand how any one can 
read some of the records in this volume without feeling that 
the Church itself and even the religion of Jesus Christ are 
humiliated by the aspect in which the Bishops are here pre- 
sented. Such revelations as those connected with the last 
appointment to the See of Canterbury, which we quoted 
in our March number, and which have naturally engaged so 
much of public attention, are a conscious lowering of the tone 
of Church life. There could hardly be more of selfishness, of 
petty intrigue, of personal jealousy, in connection with any of 
the great offices of the State than that which we find here 
in relation to the appointment of the spiritual chief of the 
Anglican Church. ‘The men who have part in it must them- 
selves be deteriorated by the process, and in truth it is to 
this secularizing influence of his surroundings that we trace 
much that offends us in the character of Bishop Wilberforce 
himself. That there was another and much nobler side to his 
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nature is unquestionable. His ordination addresses reveal 
a depth of spirituality, and his tender remembrance of his 
wife a strength and endurance of affection which no one 
would have expected who knew him only as he appeared in 
closets and in cabinets, in the frequent crookedness of his 
diplomacy, or the pushing eagerness of his personal ambition. 
But there is something more even than this in the influence 
which the system exerted upon him. We have more than one 
illustration of that intense and arrogant exclusiveness which 
which is so eminently characteristic of the Anglican clergy- 
men, and which makes the man who is under its influence 
incapable of appreciating the good of other communities. 
Whatever reference the Bishop makes to other churches, there 
is a lofty tone of superiority which cannot but be offensive. 
It must surely have been this absolute satisfaction with his 
own Church, and a consequent idea that everybody coming 
near it must be attracted towards it, that accounts for the 
somewhat remarkable opinion which the Bishop attributes to 
John Bright, in a summary of his conversation at a break- 
fast-table. He is represented as saying— 

I have very much altered my views about the Church Establishment 
since I came into Parliament; I think Dissenters ought not to attack it. 
[ said at first, whenever it begins to act asif it had life it will go to pieces. 


Now I think the living party in it, as it works itself out, will see of 
themselves that the State is a hindrance to them. 


The Bishop must certainly have read his own ideas into 
Mr. Bright’s words, or at least have given them a much more 
extended application than the speaker himself intended. 
Nothing, however, could be more unfair than this publication, 
after an interval of more than a quarter of a century, of 
words spoken in the freedom of social life, and detached from 
the conversation in which they occurred. The Bishop’s 
optimist view of his own system might very easily ascribe to 
a softened feeling towards the Establishment, of which 
certainly we have never seen any indications, what was 
merely an expression of opinion in relation to the policy of 
Dissenters. Another illustration of the Bishop’s feeling 
towards Dissent is afforded by the well-known Reading incident 
which occasioned so much controversy at the time, and the 
memory of which has scarcely passed away. 
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In November the Bishop delivered his triennial charge at Aylesbury 
and Reading. Previous to its delivery he had sent a list of questions to 
all the incumbents in the diocese, one of which questions related to the 
hindrances they experienced in their parish work. The charge, after 
recapitulating the work of the diocese, the progress made, and the losses 
sustained during the last three years, touched on the hindrances which 
had been alleged in the answers sent by the clergy, which fell under three 
heads—Dissent, bad cottages, and beershops. On these hindrances the 
Bishop advised his clergy. The Bishop himself did not state that Dissent 
was 2 hindrance to the work of the Church, nor did he, as some people 
imagined, class Dissenters and beershops together as hindrances. He 
advised his clergy as to the way in which they should deal with what they 
in these answers had stated to him were hindrances to their work. His 
own words on the subject are: 

‘We need not be contentious. God forbid that we should be unchari- 
table in our mode of stating the truth according to the principles of our 
Church ; but the truth we must state. We have no right to withhold it 
from adults, or to send out children from our schools unfurnished with 
sound principles in this any more than in other religious subjects. These 
children are quite sure to meet with contrary pretensions, and how can 
we expect them to be discriminating and steadfast unless we have taught 
them on these as well as on other matters the whole truth of God? 
Depend upon it, a thoroughly distinctive teaching of our doctrines, free 
from all attacks on others, is to be here our people’s safeguard.” 


The following is a letter from the Bishop to a Suffolk 
clergyman, who had heard that the Bishop in this charge had 
given offence to the Nonconformists by placing their meeting- 
houses in the same category with beershops. The letter was 
written a year later: 


The Bishop of Oxford to the Rev. ——. 


October 29, 1864. 
My praR Sir,—I am much obliged by your very kind note. No mis- 
representation could be more complete, as the Reading Dissenters allowed, 
than that referred to. In my charge I said that, in answer to the ques- 
tion, * What have been the hindrances to your ministry ?” many of the 
clergy had returned, “ beershops,” ‘‘ insufficient cottages,” and a hind- 
rance of a widely different nature, ‘‘ the interruption of their efforts by 
the presence of Dissent.” It would be wholly alien to my nature to insult 

conscientious men who differed from me.—I am very truly yours, 
8. Oxon, 


You may like to know that the great Dissenting light, Newman Hall, 
wrote to me that there was nothing in my charge which lacked courtesy to 
Nonconformists. 


It would be far more satisfactory could we adopt this 
explanation of the Bishop’s unhappy saying. But had he 
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been thus careful to guard himself, there would be no suf. 
ficient reason for the excitement that was produced at the 
time. Unfortunately a full report of the Bishop’s charge 
which appeared in the newspaper connected the beershops 
and Dissent in a much more offensive way, and aroused the 
very natural indignation of the Dissenting ministers of the 
district, who refused to accept the more modified language 
which was substituted in the charge as published. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold certainly adopted the same view, and per- 
petuated and intensified the feeling by justifying the language 
as perfectly natural to one in the Bishop’s position. It is in 
this light only that there is any special significance in the 
expressions. They might easily have been treated as a passing 
indiscretion were it not that they are, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
maintains, a correct representation of the theory of the 
National Church. They are, indeed, in perfect harmony with 
the Bishop’s feelings towards Presbyterianism as more than 
once recorded in the closing volume. One illustration we 
have already given. Here is another which has called down 
upon the Bishop the well-merited condemnation of Mr. Donald 
Macleod, who was jealous for the honour of his Church, and 
who meets the extraordinary statement relative to his brother 
with an emphatic denial. 

October 22 (Archerfield)—Morning talk with Mr. Nisbet Hamilton 
about Scotland. A frightful change for the worse passing over the 
people. The Establishment does not now contain professedly one-third 
of the population. The weight of its ministry gone. The morals of the 
people fearfully declining—a very low estimate. The officiating clerk in 
his own village drunk every Saturday night. Drunk on sacrament wine 
stolen on the morning of celebration. Whereupon he discharged him 
from his service. But all the Presbytery petitioned for his restoration, 
for fear he should join the Free Church. If the English marriage law 
was in force, quite half the children would be base-born. ‘The ministers 
never visit. Dr. Macleod, after being ten years minister of the Barony 
Church, Glasgow, said he had never but once been at a deathbed, and 
then by accident. Dean Ramsay’s story of Sir W. Maxwell, and the old 
Lord Galloway, grandfather of present, and a very proud man. Sir W. 
Maxwell went to call, and in conversation Lord Galloway intimated that 
he received such neigl.bours on a Thursday, when Sir W. replied, “I 
know but ay Lord wha has a day of his own; and God forgive me, for Z 


often do not observe that, and I'll be hanged if I observe the day of any 
ither Lord!” 


But we gladly turn from these more unfortunate develop- 
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ments of the Bishop’s ecclesiastical temper to one or two 
brighter passages from a volume which happily has a good 
deal of this better character to relieve its less pleasant features. 
The Bishop was a great preacher, in many respects one of 
the most eloquent preachers of his day. If we are to judge 
from many of the entries in this volume, his oratory must 
have been of a singularly free and spontaneous character. In 
the multiplicity of his engagements his time for preparation 
must have been extremely limited. But though his sermons 
were often composed amid the distractions of business, and not 
unfrequently as he was travelling, they appear to have been 
put seldom lacking in power, and often produced extraordinary 
impressions. ‘They were not elaborate essays, but earnest 
and eloquent addresses; full of life, point, and power, spoken 
extemporaneously, and with a charm of voice and delivery 
which must have added enormously to theif effect. The 
following account of one of them, as given by one of his 
hearers, is eminently suggestive, especially for young preachers. 


An Oxford clergyman says: ‘‘I remember being in a position enabling 
me to command the pulpit while the Bishop was preaching to a congre- 
gation in which were a number of clergy. I was able from where I was 
sitting to see the MS. which the Bishop had before him, and the leaves of 
which he occasionally turned; but I noticed that the MS. was upside 
down. When the service was ended I asked the Bishop why he had 
preached with a MS. upside down before him, he answered with a smile, 
‘For the benefit of the younger clergy.’ And then added more seriously, 
‘Iam afraid of their beginning to preach extempore before they are able 
to do so with advantage to their hearers. I myself preached written 
sermons for fifteen years after my ordination.’” It is an interesting and 
characteristic fact that one of the greatest of the Bishop’s University 
sermons was preached from no other note than the single word ‘ Fog,’ 
written on the back of an envelope ; and the writer of these pages per- 
fectly remembers coming one day into the study at Leamington to ask 
the Bishop if he could be of any help, and being told, ‘* No, because I am 
trying to thiuk what I said at Oxford ten days ago, when I preached two 
sermons, which I have been requested so earnestly to publish that I cannot 
refuse; and I have not a notion what I said.” Indeed, the Bishop’s 
great readiness could not but make his example a dangerous one to be 
imitated by men of inferior capacity. On one occasion he had undertaken 
to preach a course of sermons, before the ordination in the chapel at 
Cuddesdon College, and had desired the Vice-Principal to suggest the 
subjects three months before, ‘‘ that he might have time for preparation.’ 
This direction was complied with, and on the evening of the day when the 
course was to begin the Bishop arrived from London by a train which 
just brought him in time for service. On the Vice-Principal’s going to 
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meet him at the Palace, where the Bishop was hastily getting rid of his 
travelling cloak and making ready for the chapel, ‘‘ By-the-bye,”’ said the 
Bishop, ‘‘ my dear , was there any subject in particular on which you 
wished me to speak this evening?” The Vice-Principal’s heart sank 
within him, and he reminded the Bishop of the course of sermons which 
had been suggested, at his own desire, three months before. By this time 
they had reached the chapel, and the service began. The sermon which 
the Bishop preached, on a somewhat difficult and delicate subject, would 
not have led any of his hearers to suspect that it had not been a subject 
of anxious thought for many weeks or months. 


A capital example of the Bishop’s light and playful style of 
criticism is furnished by a description of the working men’s 
meeting at the Leeds Congress. 


Lord Bishop of Oxford calledup. He has started well. There—he has 
described some meeting of Oxfordshire workmen, who were being lectured; 
he says they were Chinese to us Yorkshiremen; he is saying that the 
only thing they cared to hear about was “ their wages.” He thinks the 
working men of ‘Leeds don’t care about their wages! How little he 
knows us Yorkshiremen. Still they are a little pleased at being told that 
they are above thinking about wages, and just now applaud, but at pre- 
sent he is “‘dool.”’ He has woke a little and said that ‘the Church is the 
oldest mutual help society in the world ” (cheers) ; wound up well with say- 
ing a good Church parish was where there were a great many H. P's. who 
are kind to everybody. Enter Birley, M.P., of Manchester. ‘* We all want 
to better ourselves, to sleep more, eat and drink more,” &e. Birley is 
making a sensible, dull, and Lancashire speech, and the shrewd York- 
shiremen are gaping. There—he has done. Bishop of Manchester—great 
welcome—starts by saying they are not working men, that only a few are 
(ery of “‘ Show of hands,” and seventy-five per cent. hold up their hands). 
Tells a good story of the squire in Berkshire, who told him that he should 
have been a tippler and a poacher ; says he, having a comfortable house, 
is not tempted to tipple at the ‘‘ Black Dog,” and smoke ‘“‘churchwardens ” 
(now he is speaking very well indeed). “Why do not the poor hear us 
gladly ?” Now has just scalped poor Gloucester and Bristol, but well and 
tenderly as if he loved him. Now he is praising Mr. Joseph Arch. Now 
he has made a great blunder ; says “ the order of the angel was, ‘Go stand 
in the Temple and speak the words of this life.’ We don’t want heaven 
and paradise 10,000 years hence, but what is to help ‘you to-day.” The 
Greek, brother Fraser, won’t bear it. Now again he is very good. ‘Do 
you read your Bibles for yourselves? Do you pray?” Nowhe is speak- 
ing very mischievously, appealing to the Wesleyans about surplices, &c., 
and contrasting them with winning living souls. And so he stops, 
applauded for the last bit of mischief, leaving, as Lord Nelson has said, 
the impression that ‘‘the kingdom of God is not meat and drink,”’ means 
that “there are no sacraments.” Now old Woodford speaks; he has 
been rapturously received and is speaking excellently well. Of the ‘‘ Old 
Church,” “The Church of England not an aristocratic church” (very 
fine, in his best mode), an analysis of the real religious state of the town, 
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lightly, but very effectively done. Why do respectable working men not 
worship? “Talk it out, sift it, weigh it, burst it, and then come and tell 
us what we can do to take the stones out of your path, and make the way 
easier to you; and do what you can to bring others with you. You can 
do what we cannot; you can pass thresholds we cannot cross,” &c. He 
has ended excellently in great applause. Bishop of Ripon, before closing, 
wishes to say a word. Universal interest in the Congress, shared by 
Nonconformists, including our chief civil magistrate: the mayor, a 
Baptist, has shown all help (applause). (He gave us turtle soup to-day). 
He watches for the welfare of the good old Church of England, and he 
may speak to-night, and so he rises—stupendous applause—speaks 
sensibly and well. The clock strikes ten, and we break up in search of 
Horizontality. Ever your very affectionate S. WinrTon. 


Mr. Wilberforce has undoubtedly been ill advised in giving 
to the world many of the sayings and doings of his father 
which had far better have been consigned to oblivion. But 
we cannot say that we rise from the perusal of the book with 
a lower impression of the man himself. Underneath much 
that we should deplore we may still find many traces of a 
higher nature, often stifled by the promptings of ambition, 
and lowered in its tone by the atmosphere which he breathed, 
but never completely extinguished. His intellectual force is 
unquestionable, and he would probably have been a better 
man if he had had less of that popularity and success, the 
love of which was one of the greatest defects of his character. 


REVIEW. 
MR. GRIFFIN’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Mr. Grirrin, of Hastings, is one of the veterans of the 
Congregational ministry—one of the few survivors of a 
generation in which there was no one who bore a more 
honoured name, or inspired more universal affection. He 
was really the founder of two churches, both of which have 
had a peaceful and prosperous career. The first was at 
Rusholme Road, Manchester, where he went as a young man, 
and as Dr. McAll was then at the height of his reputation, 


* Memories of the Past Records of Ministerial Life. By James 
Grirrix. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 
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under circumstances which might very well have deterred 
an inexperienced youth from attempting so difficult an 
enterprize as the gathering of a new Independent congre. 
gation in the district. Mr. Griffin heard that great orator 
preach when he was himself a “‘ supply,” and on his return to 
Mr. Hadfield’s, at whose house he was staying, quietly ob- 
served, “‘I pity the man who shall occupy your pulpit at 
Rusholme Road!” ‘‘Why should you pity the man ?” asked 
Mr. Hadfield. “Because if this is the sort of preaching to 
which Manchester is accustomed, I do not see how any 
ordinary man is to make his way.” Nevertheless, greatly to 
his own surprise, Mr. Griffin was himself the man, and as he 
did succeed to a very remarkable extent, it would be fair to 
pronounce him no ordinary man. Ill health compelled him 
to leave Manchester, and he retired to Hastings, seeking 
retirement ; but God had work for him to do there, and in 
his untiring labours he again gathered a large congregation 
and an active church. Even since he relinquished the 
pastorate he has laid himself out for usefulness, and has 
done much for the extension of Congregationalism in the 
outlying district where he resides. During a ministry which 
has extended over more than half a century, and which has 
been spent in parts of the country so remote from each 
other, Mr. Griffin has had a large and varied experience 
of men and things, and he has occupied some of his leisure 
in jotting down reminiscences of his past life and _ its 
associates. There is no attempt at literary art in the volume 
before us, but it is all the more interesting on that account. 
It is the pleasant chat of a simple-hearted Christian man, 
full of good sense, rich in its personal memories, ever kindly 
(sometimes, we think, too kindly) in its judgments, and 
throughout suffused with the glow of a genuine piety. As 
an old man of always pronounced Evangelical sentiments and 
Puritan sympathies, Mr. Griffin sees some tendencies of 
the present day with a natural anxiety, and yet he touches 
on these with a singular delicacy and gentleness. It is 
just like himself. Bold as a lion in the defence of the truth, 
there has never been in him anything of the censorious 
temper. Everywhere it is the true Christian gentleman who 
speaks to us in this book, which is interesting as a record of 
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church life as it was forty years ago, as a memorial of 
some of the men who were then occupying a prominent 
position in the work of the churches, and not least as a 
sketch of the noble work done by the writer himself. Be- 
ginning with the first, we have here a picture of a kind of 
church-meeting which is comparatively rare to-day. 


At Rusholme Road chapel the church-meetings for the reception of 
members were regarded as among the most delightful and edifying of all 
our gatherings. Interesting and profitable recitals of the leadings of 
Divine providence, and the influence of Divine grace in individual 
Christian experience, were often brought out. Christian sympathy with 
the brotherhood was intensified. Elder and younger believers often felt 
their spiritual comfort and strength renewed. The deacons, the Sunday- 
school teachers, and other workers in the vineyard, found fresh stimulus 
to their gratitude, faith, and zeal, as the letters of the candidates were 
read by the pastor, and the brethren gave their testimony respecting 
them; and not least of all did the pastor himself feel his ‘joy in the 
Lord increased,” and that joy to be his strength. Often was it felt that 
such occasions had proved a sweet preparation for the communion of the 
brethren at the table of their Lord on the holy day of rest immediately 
following, 


This is one side of the case, and we have no wish to depre- 
ciate its importance. There is, however, another side which 
ought not to be overlooked. How many of tender and sensi- 
tive spirit have been deterred from making a profession at all 
because of their shrinking from this public exposure of the 
most sacred feelings of their hearts. On the other hand, 
how much undue value has been given to that capacity for 
unctuous expression which makes an affecting letter or a 
telling statement of personal experience. We have ourselves 
felt all that Mr. Griffin here expresses, and yet we cannot 
look with any regret on the change of method which has 
now become tolerably common. The principle that spiritual 
life is the essential condition of church membership ought to 
be rigorously maintained; but it does not follow that the 
methods of enforcing this have always been wise. But we 
are being led into discussion, whereas our only object is to 
notice Mr. Griffin’s sketch of life in a church which was cer- 
tainly distinguished for its zeal and good works. The sketches 
of some of its members, as given here, are full of interest. 


They are all drawn with tenderness and delicacy, and show 
VOL. XII. 86 
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how true a pastor Mr. Griffin was, and how strong the ties 
which bound him and his flock together. Perhaps the most 
touching part of the entire volume is the story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Burnett, the latter a sister of Charles Dickens, and 
mother of a boy who was the original of Paul Dombey. Mr. 
Burnett himself had originally been an opera singer, but had 
left the stage and had settled in Manchester as a teacher of 
music. They strayed quite incidentally into Rusholme Road 
chapel, and were detained there by an influence stronger 
than that of man. 

In the singing (says Mr. Griffin) there was nothing to gratify a culti- 
vated musical taste. . . . And as to the sermon, it is rather remarkable 
they never seemed to recollect even what it was about, for I do not think 
they ever mentioned it afterwards, and certainly I never asked them. 


They seem to have been so much absorbed in reflecting on their own 


state and character as to have lost sight of the special truths that had 
excited the reflection. 


It was, in truth, a drawing of Divine mercy, as the subsequent 
lives of these excellent Christians proved. They gave them- 
selves to the “‘ service of song,” and made it a conspicuous 


feature at Rusholme Road chapel. We well remember it, 
and can honestly say that seldom have we ever heard plain 
congregational singing so effective, and yet marked by such 
simplicity, purity, and melody. The whole account of the 


two earnest Christians who gave it this character is full of 
suggestion. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Heart and Science. By Wiixre Cottins. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) The first suggestion of a novel from the pen of the most 
accomplished ‘teller of stories in’ our generation, written for the purpose 
of exposing the dogmatism and heartlessness of science, and especially 
of denouncing the cruelty of vivisection, was not attractive. We were 
afraid that the great artist was about to slight his own cunning, and give 
himself to a new kind of work for which his special capacity has yet to 
be proved. Happily in this we have been mistaken. The story is not 
deprived of any of its interest in order to give more point to the moral 
it has to teach, and yet that moral is inculeated with a force and im- 
pressiveness it would not be easy to surpass. ‘I have not forgotten,” 
says the author in his preface, “‘ my responsibility towards you, and my 
art in pleading the cause of the harmless and affectionate beings of God's 
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creation. From first to last you are purposely kept in ignorance of the 
hideous secrets of Vivisection. The outside of the laboratory is a 
necessary object to my landscape ; but I never once open the door and. 
invite you to look in. I trace in one of my characters the result of the 
habitual practice of cruelty (no matter under what pretence), in fatally 
deteriorating the nature of man, and I leave the picture to speak for 
itself.” To accomplish this, and at the same time to write a story which, 
so far from ever flagging in spirit and life, has all that subtlety of plot 
which never fails to keep up the interest of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ readers 
to the highest point, is a task of no slight difficulty. The author has 
written more thrilling stories ; we doubt whether he has ever written a 
cleverer one. The characters of Dr. Bengulia and Mrs. Gallilee are 
original creation, and well deserving of study, because they help to 
illustrate some common faults of the day. Dr. Bengulia is a detestable 
monster, and yet he is a man of keen and penetrating intellect, serving 
science with a singleness of eye which those who are consecrated to 
more spiritual work might well indicate ; but losing himself—all that 
was tender, gentle, and Divine in him—for the sake of knowledge. ‘ Mrs. 
Gallilee” is one of the fashionable pretenders, but as a character she is 
quite as suggestive. Altogether the book is a protest against the one- 
sidedness of science. A reminder that man has something higher to 
cultivate even than the intellect, and something nobler for which to live 
than the increase of knowledge; an eloquent and touching tribute to 
the blessedness and power of a true and loving heart. The book unites 


in a high degree the attractions of thrilling narrative and clever por- 
traiture of character, of sound wisdom and real humour. 


Port Salvation; or, The Evangelist. By AurHonsE Daupet. Two 
Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) This book is one which may be studied 
with advantage by all who are interested in great evangelistic movements. 
It is a story, but the veil of fiction is very thin, and the form is evidently 
adopted solely with the view of securing more attention for the ideas the 
writer is desirous to inculcate. The book is understood to have been 
aimed at the Salvation Army, and especially designed to expose the 
cruelty and peril of tempting ardent and excitable young girls away from 
their homes in order that they may become evangelists. The funda- 
mental idea is that a religion which crushes out natural affection is not 
from God, and will not be for the good of man, and that this is done as 
much by the revivalist who induces a young girl to sacrifice all home 
duties and stifle all human sentiment for the sake of becoming a teacher, 
as by the Jesuit priest who would allure her into the convent. This is 
worked out with great art and power. M. Daudet gives us, no doubt, the 
view of the man of the world; but that is a view which cannot be left 
wholly out of account. His central character, the self-devoted enthusiast, 
possessed by a single passion, is very impressive and striking, as showing 
to what lengths an ill-regulated excitement, especially when embittered 
by a cruel personal experience, may carry an individual. Madame 
Antheman is sincere, ardent, full of zeal; but she is cold, pitiless, un- 
scrupulous, and all the more so because she does her worst actions for 
the sake of religion. The character is a study ; it is overdrawn perhaps, 
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but there is a truth in it which we cannot afford to disregard. The author 
is really pleading for the cultivation of the human element in religion, 
and the plea is one which must be allowed its full weight. In the 
forcible presentation of this view consists the value of the book. The 
subject is perhaps a strange one for a writer like Daudet to have taken 
up, and yet it easily yields itself to the treatment of the novelist. It 
certainly affords him opportunity for some very graphic pictures of 
Parisian life, and of scenes in it which lie outside the range of ordinary 
observation. The aged Protestant clergyman and his wife are two sin- 
gularly powerful portraits, and the sketch of the last sermon of the good 
man is full of extraordinary pathos and beauty, and shows that the author 
is fully alive to the charm of real goodness. 


Guesses at Purpose in Nature, with especial reference to Plants. By 
W. Powe.tt James, M.A. (S.P.C.K.) The argument from design has 
sometimes been pushed to such absurd and unwarrantable lengths, that 
it has fallen into considerable disrepute in certain quarters, so that there 
is great danger lest, in the reaction thus produced, its real use and value 
should be lost sight of. Mr. Powell has done well, therefore, to draw fresh 
attention to it in the pages of this interesting and readable volume. The 
form in which he has chosen to express his thoughts is one which is 
well fitted to beguile the unlearned reader into the study of a subject 
which in itself might seem at first sight of a dry. and forbidding 
character. For instead of writing a formal treatise, he has thrown his 
remarks into the shape of a dialogue carried on in the course of a sum- 
mer’s holiday, spent partly in a voyage from Southampton to Barbadoes, 
and partly in the mountainous country of Abergavenny, in which the 
former, after clearly stating the argument, and giving a number of 
illustrations of it taken from the vegetable world, then proceeds to com- 
bat the objections usually raised against it. In the few observations 
which he makes on that part of the Darwinian theory which is called 
the Doctrine of Descent, Mr. Powell shows how onesided and inadequate 
it is as an explanation of the origin of species, and at the same time points 
out that, even supposing it to be the true account of the facts, it does not 
in the slightest degree affect the marks of design on which he insists. 
The book is carefully written, and exhibits a wide knowledge of the facts 
and a vivid apprehension of their real bearing and importance. 


A Noble Vine; or, Practical Thoughts on our Lord's Last Parable. 
By J. Jackson Wray. (J. Nisbet and Co.) It might have been thought 
that after the Rev. Hugh Macmillan’s elaborate work dealing with the 
parable of the Vine, there was no room for another on the same theme. 

3ut Scripture is inexhaustible, and Mr. Wray has managed to produce a 
book which, while it is smaller in size and slighter in treatment, has 
about it a beauty and a freshness all its own. The subject is logically 
divided into four main parts, named respectively, ‘The Vine,” “The 
Branches,” “ The Fruit,” and “The Husbandmen ;” and each of these 1s 
again subdivided into several short chapters, each of which contains 4 
single thought complete in itself, and may easily be read at a brief sitting. 
The various lessons suggested by the parable are well brought out, and 
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are enforced by a rich variety of illustrations drawn from various sources. 
The book is written in an easy and flowing style, and bears ample traces 
of careful thought and extensive reading. It is intended, of course, for 


popular use, and will form an excellent manual for devotional purposes. 


Brothers of Pity, and other Tales of Beasts and Men. By J. H. 
Ewine. (S.P.C.K.) <A reprint of five short stories which originally ap- 
peared in Aunt Judy’s Magazine. As might be expected, therefore, 
they possess a high degree of excellence, though they are not all of equal 
merit. The first story in the volume, which gives it its name, the 
“Brothers of Pity,” appears to us fanciful and far-fetched, and as 
lacking in pathos as in humour. ‘Toots and Boots,” however, is 
inimitably comic, especially in its dénowement, which is fitted to provoke 
roars oflaughter. ‘The authoress shows considerable power of imagination 
and sympathy in her representations of the animal world, and her book 
is calculated to excite a livelier interest and a more tender consideration 
for those beasts which are its leading subjects. For the men in the 
stories, as well as in the title of this book, occupy quite a subordinate 
position as compared with the beasts. 


The Girls’ Own Cookery Book. By Purtuis Browne. (*‘‘ Girls’ Own 
Paper” Office.) There is an art in cooking as there is in most things, and 
the object of this book is to give to those girls who desire to become skilled 
in it the information which they require, both as regards the methods to 
be employed and also the why and the wherefore thereof. A volume con- 
structed on this plan is far more likely to subserve the purpose for which 
it is intended than any mere collection of cookery recipes. Increased 
attention has been given of late years to cookery as a branch of the educa- 
tion of girls, and this little work will doubtless help to meet a want which 
has been felt by many of a short and yet comprehensive manual dealing 
with the whole subject. The author has restricted herself to economical 
cookery, regarding that as the direction in which improvement is chiefly 
needed. The hints and:the lessons which she gives are well worthy the 
attention not only of all those who have to study economy for their own 
sake, but also of those, in a different rank of life, who desire to promote 
habits of temperance and thrift among the poor. As Dr. Risdon Bennett 
very properly observes, ‘‘ No subject is more deserving of the attention of 
the zealous advocates of the cause of temperance. It is truer charity to 


instruct a poor woman how to make a good wholesome stew with a little 
oatmeal and a few odds and ends of meat and vegetables, than to give her 
once a week a basin of good soup; or to teach her how to avoid absolute 


waste of such food as she has, than to give her a shilling or two to buy a 
bit of mutton.” 


The New Name, and other Sermons. By Rev. Davip Davies, Weston- 
super-Mare. (Yates and Alexander.) Twenty-nine sermons preached in 
the ordinary course of the author’s ministry. They are marked by not a 
little freshness of thought, and are pervaded by a devout and earnest 
spirit. In their printed form they are likely to prove acceptable to many 
besides those who had the pleasure of hearing them when they were 
originally delivered. 
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Heroes of Science: Botanists, Zoologists, and Geologists. By Prof. P, 
Martin Duncan, F.R.S., F.L.8. (S.P.C.K.) Professor Duncan has here 
sketched the lives *“ of some of the most interesting men of ancient and 
modern times—men who are the heroes of botany, zoology, and geology, 
and who have added methods of study and many facts to their sciences,” 
The biographies are worth reading on their own account, and besides are 
specially valuable as illustrating the rise and progress of the respective 
sciences to which their subjects belonged. Young people may peruse 
them with advantage, and may learn from them many useful lessons for 
their own guidance and encouragement. 


Nettie and Katie; or, Onward to the Heights of Life. By F.L. M. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a pleasing story, illustrating some of 
the difficulties and struggles, the conflicts and victories of the Christian 
life. Utterly devoid as it is of anything like cant or mere namby-pam- 
byism, it can hardly fail to produce a favourable impression upon English 
readers. There is a practical character and a manly tone about the piety 
of the young people who play the leading part in it, which cannot be too 
highly commended. 


Yensie Walton. By S. R. Granam Crark. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This is another American story of similar size and get-up to Nettie and 
Katie, and equally with it characterized by a hearty religious tone and 
spirit. 


0 


THE UNION MEETINGS. 


No one should come up to the May Meetings with the idea of enjoying a 
few days of mental relaxation. If he is faithful to his opportunities he 
will, at least during the sessions of the Union, be under no little strain of 
mind and body. From the moment of entering the tea-room on the 
Monday evening he comes under the pressure, and by the time that he is 
on his way home on Saturday morning, it will be surprising if he does not 
feel “‘ Fridayish.” There is something almost appalling in the amount of 
business which, even after the relief afforded by a little merciful “ massacre 
of innocents,” is crowded into the three sessions of the Union. Nor is 
there any gradual approach to this strain of business. Whilst yet his cup 
is in his hand on Monday night it comes upon him. The greetings of 
brethren meeting after a year’s separation soon give place to talk about 
affairs, and the interchange of thought that proceeds during that prepa- 
ratory half-hour is often anything but light, unexciting gossip. It has a 
real bearing upon the work that is to follow, and from the very outset one 
must summon all his powers to their post. It seemed to us that this was 
especially felt at the meetings which have just closed. Perhaps it was 
largely owing to what was known of and expected from the chairman. 
Apart from the importance of the business which was prepared for the 
deliberations of the assembly, every one knew that Dr. Fairbairn would 
have something to say, even on Monday night, which was not to be heard 
listlessly, but which would deserve attention. He is not a man to indulge 
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in a few empty complimentary or congratulatory commonplaces “ by way 
of introduction.” He may begin, as indeed he did this occasion, with 
felicitous playfulness, but he soon plunges into matters of serious moment, 
and his audience are not slow to perceive from the beginning that they — 
are under the hand of a master. 

Dr. Parker having been elected chairman for 1884 by a majority so 
large as to prove the absence of organized action on behalf of any other 
candidate, the Assembly passed to business arising out of the Report. 
The action of the committee in excluding from the Year Book a certain 
name which had been sent up by the secretary of a county association 
was challenged by Alderman Bantock, who had brought the matter 
forward a year ago, and who now renewed it with a pertinacity which 
was more resolute than wise. But the facts were clearly against him, 
and after Dr. Hannay’s reply everybody felt that the committee’s vindi- 
cation was complete—everybody, indeed, except the worthy alderman 
himself, whose hand, if we mistake not, was the only one held up on his 
side of the question. The melancholy feature of the case was the way in 
which he seemed prepared to subordinate every consideration to the 
assertion of the supposed rights of an association. As it happened, these 
rights were not touched. But even had the committee been technically 
wrong, they had a justification for their conduct. 

The great day of the feast was of course Tuesday, ‘ a day of fat things, 
full of marrow and of wine on the lees well refined.” With great zest 
did the assembled ministers and delegates sit down to the banquet, and 
they were doomed to no disappointment. We will not venture again to 
characterize the address, concerning which terms of laudation so high as 
to seem almost extravagant have been so often employed. We could 
scarcely give it higher praise than to say that it was worthy of the repu- 
tation of its author and of the noblest traditions of the chair he filled. 
The music of its style, the loftiness of its thought, and the life and fervour 
that inspired every sentence, gave it an amazing hold upon the audience 
from first to last. But then the audience was exceptional as well as the 
speaker, and may take to itself some credit for the success of the address. 

One would have thought that after the long strain upon its attention, 
and after having such high thoughts stirred within it, the audience would 
be but little prepared to give attention to business, and that the best 
thing possible would be for them to go away thinking and talking of what 
they had heard. But they were not yet to be released. From the first 
century, with its heroism and its.triumphs, they were summoned to con- 
sider the nineteenth, with the sordid money difficulties encompassing 
the problem of Church Aid. Certainly if powerful advocacy can do any- 
thing to help a deserving cause, it was effectively helped on this Tuesday 
morning. Despite a little excessive pessimism in one or two of the 
speeches, nothing could have been more telling than the presentation of 
the case given by Dr. Macfadyen,. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Mackennal, Mr. 
Walter Knox, and Dr. Hannay; if only the assembled ministers and 
delegates proved good conductors, the churches will surely get a shock 
that will rouse them; bat much more will be necessary or even that 
shock will but galvanize them with spasmodic liberality. The subject is 
one which we hope shortly to discuss more fully. 
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If it be surprising that the Assembly could be induced to remain for 
the discussion of the Church Aid problem, it is no wonder that that ques- 
tion being disposed of, only a remnant should be found faithful enough 
and vigorous enough to give earnest attention even to so interesting a 
matter as Lay Agency. But making allowance for exhausted powers, it 
would yet seem that the interest of Congregational Churches in this ques- 
tion is after all not very deep. That the discussion should be adjourned 
on Tuesday morning is no matter for surprise, but that it should actually 
collapse on the Friday morning is significant; for, notwithstanding some 
complaint of its having been ofticially shunted, we are bound to say that 
a fair opportunity was given to any who were disposed to carry on the 
debate todo so. That it was not carried on is certainly not to be 
accounted for by any official action. After the racy speech, however, of 
the American delegate, the Rev. J. Powell, Mr. Murphy’s dreary intro- 
duction of the Lay Agency question exercised upon the audience an 
influence the reverse of inspiring, and we do not wonder that interest in 
the subject fell to the point of silence. 

Besides which important and inevitable work was seen ahead, and 
therefore whatever could be decently relegated to the autumnal meetings 
had small chance of consideration. Patiently and not without interest 
the audience listenel to Mr. Tinling’s very earnest but very hurried 
presentation of the claims of Continental Missions to Mr. Ashton’s care- 
fully prepared account of the work which has been done. There the 
matter seemed to end, but it was a distinct gain to Continental Mission 
work to have secured this place in the Union’s deliberation, and more will 
doubtless come of it. Some murmurs of disapprobation arose when it was 
proposed to introduce a resolution on the Affirmation Bill, and again we 
heard offigialism charged with having dealt unfairly by the papers which 
should have been read in order to make room for this resolution. But much 
as the delay of the two promised papers was to be regretted, it was impos- 
sible to be silent on a question of the hour affecting so vitally the conten- 
tion for liberty of conscience in which Congregationalists have always 
taken a prominent part. The whole affair did not occupy half an hour, 
which would not have been sufficient for the postponed papers. The real 
difficulty was caused by the adjournment of so much of Tuesday's 
business to Friday. 

The remainder of the morning was occupied in the good steady work of 
arranging for the proposed examinations in Religious Knowledge and in 
Congregational Principles; and the faithful few who put sights and 
excursions and palaces and the other innumerable London holiday temp- 
tations aside that they might give attention to this business, may 
congratulate themselves upon having rendered a service to the churches 
by the side’ of which an hour’s personal enjoyment would be a poor 
reward. As there was neither a Conservative party, an Irish party, nor 
a Fourth party to obstruct, the Bill passed pleasantly through Committee, 
and the session came to a peaceful and satisfactory close. Most of us 
remember much more sensational times and sessions, when much more 
miscellaneous business has been discussed, but it would be difficult to 
recall a more noble address or an occasion when matters of more vital 
importance to Congregational Christianity were dealt with. 
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REV, THOMAS GREEN. 


Tar Rev. Thomas Green was indebted for the influences 
which determined his Christian character and his ministerial 
eareer to the late Rev. Thomas Binney. He was educated in 
the principles of the Established Church, and in his early 
days was accustomed to attend the ministry of Rev. Henry 
Melvill, for whom he retains a high admiration. But he was 
one of the many young men whom the distinguished pastor of 
the Weigh House attracted by his intellectual power, fascinated 
by his personal sympathy, and attached not only to himself 
but to Christian truth and Congregational principles by his 
fresh, vigorous, and independent teaching. No one who is 
acquainted with Mr. Green can fail to discover some traces in 
the disciple of his great teacher. His manly independence both 
in thought and utterance, his scorn for mere conventionalisms, 
his resolute endeavour to get to the truth of every question, 
and perhaps we might add, his tendency to take an unpopular 
side and to advocate it in an unexpected style, often remind 
us of Mr. Binney. We may see in him also something of the- 
formative influence of the late Henry Rogers, who was one of 
the professors at Spring Hill College during the time of Mr. 
Green’s residence there. Mr. Green has been fortunate in 
coming at various times under the influence of men so dif- 
ferent from each other, and yet all so highly distinguished. 
But while such masters must have affected him, he has proved 
himself a man of considerable power, who may always be 
trusted to take an original view of any subject, and present 
VOL. XII. 37 
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it with clearness and force, enriched with felicitous illustra. 
tions, and not unfrequently enlivened with a good deal of 
sparkling humour. 

Ashton-under-Lyne has been the only sphere of Mr. Green's 
ministerial labours. He went there direct from Spring Hill 
College, at which he was educated, in the year 1858, so that 
his pastorate has already extended over nearly thirty years. 
The church over which he presides was established by the 
church at Albion Street, then under the pastoral care of Rey. 
Jonathan Sutcliffe, whose works still follow him in the dis. 
trict. It was one of those happy examples of liberal, energetic, 
and judicious church extension which are more common in 
these times then they were five-and-thirty yearsago. Though 
the church had been in existence a few years previously, the 
handsome sanctuary had only been erected a comparatively 
short time before Mr. Green accepted the pastorate. The 
church was, indeed, in its infancy, and Mr. Green has had the 
satisfaction of seeing its steady advance during the years 
which have subsequently elapsed. Indefatigable in his 
labours, kindly and pleasant in his social habits, full of spirit 
and energy in his administration, he has proved himself 
eminently adapted to the important work he has had to dis. 
charge. Congregation and church have grown in numbers 
and in influence, abundantly fulfilling the expectations of those 
by whom the enterprize was commenced, and some of whom 
remain to rejoice over the success which has been achieved. 
A happy and cordial understanding has always existed 
between the two churches which, combined, constitute a mighty 
power for good in the great population in the midst of which 
they are placed. Mr. Green has, as might: be expected, won 
considerable influence both in the town and among the Con- 
gregational churches of the county. He has been especially 
active as a member of the Lancashire College Committee, 
of which for some time he was chairman, and, indeed, is 
prominent and useful in all the important labours of the 
denomination. In the work of the ‘Senatus Academicus” 
he has taken a very active part, and his service has been s0 
highly appreciated that he has been more than once elected 
to its chair. In his own district he enjoys that confidence 
and respect which a prolonged residence could not fail to 
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secure for a man of character and abilities so universally 
recognized, and labours so abundant. In all ecclesiastical, 
political, and social questions he is felt to be a leader, and for 
nine years occupied a seat on the School Board, where, though 
ina minority, he commanded the hearty respect of opponents, 
and did much useful service. Various pamphlets and articles 
which he has published prove him to be thoroughly abreast 
of the best culture of the day, and capable of dealing with the 
difficulties and doubts which at present beset so many minds. 
But a successful pastorate of thirty years, during which the 
church has grown up to be a real power, is the best evidence 
of his solid worth. 


— OOOO 


M. RENAN’S “RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH.” 


Ir is just twenty years since M. Renan published his “ Life 
of Jesus.” It was translated into nearly every European 
language, and created more excitement than any other book 
published within the memory of living men. M. Renan’s 
varied learning and great literary power made large numbers 
of people regard him as a man likely to be in the right on the 
controversy as to the claim of Christ to be the Son of God 
and the Saviour of mankind; and for the same reasons his 
conception of the character of our Lord was supposed to have 
great authority. 

Since then he has published a succession of volumes on the 
early history of the Christian Church; but these, although 
they have great merits—greater merits, as I think, than his 
more famous book—have attracted much less attention. 

It was only natural that his ‘‘ Life of Jesus” should create 
& wider and more intense interest than his history of the 
Christian Church after our Lord’s earthly ministry had closed. 
For the supreme questions which have to be settled by the 
nations of Europe, and indeed by all mankind, relate not 
to the Church of the third century, or of the second, or even 
of the first, but to Christ Himself. They are questions of 
life and death for every man; they affect the development of 
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civilization and the whole future of the human race in this 
world and the next. Is the eternal God the Father of al] 
men? If He is our Father, has He spoken to us through 
the lips of One whose eternal home was in the Divine glory? 
Having seen Jesus of Nazareth, have we seen God? Is He 
the Lord and Redeemer of the world? Is His will the law 
of our conduct in every province of human activity—in 
commerce, in literature, in politics, as well as in the culti- 
vation of the interior and strictly personal life? Can we 
through Him secure an immortality of righteousness and 
blessedness ? M. Renan’s book was practically an answer 
given to these questions by a man of great learning and 
extraordinary literary genius. No wonder that men read it, 

And further, the experience of eighteen hundred years 
shows that the story of Christ’s earthly life has an unequalled 
moral fascination for men of every description. M. Renan 
told the story very imperfectly. He suppressed some of its 
most beautiful and pathetic passages. He wrote under the 
influence of a conception of the human character of Christ 
which was not only inadequate but false. But still he told 
the story. The book was about Christ; and so men read 
it, as they have refused to read what he has written about 
Paul and the rest of the apostles, about Marcus Aurelius, 
about the early fortunes of the Christian Church. The 
literary style of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” though inferior, as I 
have always thought, to his best work, was singularly beau- 
tiful. It was at once graceful and brilliant, and was suffused 
with a certain warmth of sentiment which added greatly to 
its charm. 

M. Renan is not one of the most destructive of modern 
critics. In the introduction to his ‘‘ Life of Jesus” he tells 
us that he receives the Gospel of Luke as being really the 
composition of Luke, the companion of Paul ; and he thinks 
it was written a very short time after the siege of Jerusalem. 
The Gospels ‘according to Matthew” and “ according to 
Mark,” he thinks, were written still earlier. But in his judg- 
ment these two Gospels were at first much shorter than they 
are now. Those who happened to possess copies added passages 
of our Lord’s history which reached them by tradition ; and it 
is not easy to determine the exact portions of these two Gospels 
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which were found in the originaldocuments. The fourth Gospel, 
hethinks, is an account of the life of our Lord that was received 
by the disciples of John. It contains, in his judgment, many 
details of our Lord’s history which are more exact than those 
given by the earlier evangelists; but he does not regard the 
reports of our Lord’s discourses in the fourth Gospel as 
authentic. M. Renan is a very learned man, and his judg- 
ment on a controversy concerning the dates and authorship 
of ancient books should have great weight, But even on this 
question he conducts his inquiries under the influence of a 
strong bias. If I understand him aright, no evidence except 
that of a scientific commission would be strong enough to 
convince him that a miracle had ever been wrought. His- 
torical proof would never satisfy him that a man had risen 
from the dead. He begins his investigation of the Christian 
documents by the assumption that the miracles never took 
place; and it is part of his duty, therefore, to bring his con- 
clusions with regard to the dates of the documents as nearly 
into harmony with this assumption as he can. And yet on 
M. Renan’s own conclusions with regard to the dates and 
authorship of the books of the New Testament, it is possible 
for those who do not share his initial assumption to rest the 
whole structure of the miraculous history of our Lord. 

But dismissing merely critical questions, what value ought 
we to attach to M. Renan’s conception of the character of our 
Lord, and to his general conclusions concerning our Lord’s 
claims on the faith and allegiance of mankind? It is often 
contended that a man is not responsible for his belief. This 
is quite true if a man is not responsible for his character. 
For, while belief does very much to form character, character 
does very much to form belief. We have all known people 
who could hardly believe any harm of other men; we have 
all known people who could hardly believe any good. In 
both cases belief was not only the result of character, but a 
part of it. On account of their belief we thought the worse 
or the better of them. And different men have given a 
different answer to the expressive question, What think ye of 
Christ? according to differences in their temper, in their 
character, in their moral and intellectual life. 

To most Christian critics of the ‘“‘ Vie de Jésus” it was 
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apparent that M. Renan was destitute of some of the qualities 
most necessary for understanding the story he had undertaken 
to tell. There was a want of moral depth, of moral serious- 
ness, and of moral strength in him, which was fatal to his 
appreciation of that august life. This is confirmed by the 
book he has recently published under the title of “ Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse.”* The moral elements which are 
present in solution in the ‘‘ Vie de Jésus” are precipitated in 
the ‘“‘Souvenirs.” The volume consists of autobiographical 
articles which have appeared at irregular intervals during 
the last five or six years in the Revue des Deux Mondes; in 
republishing them M. lenan has introduced them in a preface 
of perfect literary beauty. The book tells the story of his early 
life down to the time that he broke with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Some of its most delightful passages are sketches 
of the simple-hearted people of Brittany among whom he was 
born, of their old-world manners, of the legends which they 
believed, of their religion, which, he tells us, was a survival of 
the middle ages. Interest of another kind attaches to his 
account of his early teachers at Tréguier, and of his professors 
at Paris. Still more charming are the accounts of his relations 
to his mother, to whom he was the most affectionate and loyal 
of sons. It would be pleasant to quote many of these pas- 
sages; but this would turn me aside from my main purpose, 
which is to consider what light M. Renan’s “ Recollections ” 
throw upon his qualifications for constructing a true conception 
of the character and life of our Lord, and upon his reasons 
for leaving the Church of Rome and abandoning faith in 
Christianity. A man’s spirit and temper and the quality of 
his moral life determine the worth of his judgment on 
questions of politics, morals, and religion. ‘Tell me what kind 
of a man you are, and I will tell you whether you are to be 


* A translation, under the title ‘‘ Recollections of my Youth,” has just 
been published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The translator, C. B. 
Pitman, has had the advantage of the assistance of Madame Renan in 
revising the translation. To reproduce in English the unique charm of 
M. Renan’s manner is impossible; but the translation as far as I have 
been able to examine it is generally accurate and is sometimes felicitous. 
There are one or two curious instances of failure which appear to indicate 
that the translator is unfamiliar with the technicalities of theological and 
critical literature. 
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trusted on questions of that kind. I propose to apply that 
principle to M. Renan. In his ‘ Recollections’ he has told 
us very frankly what kind of a man he is. 

In the judgment of M. Renan some of the most wonderful 
incidents recorded by the four evangelists were the creation 
of the devout sentiment of our Lord’s disciples ; and the story 
they tell, though there are very solid facts in it, is to a con- 
siderable extent a pious legend. It is curious to find in the 
preface to his “‘ Recollections” a warning that we are not to 
regard his own book as corresponding in every detail to the 
precise facts. 


What one says of one’s self is always poetical. To fancy that the small 
details of one’s own life are worth recording is to be guilty of very petty 
vanity. A man writes such things in order to transmit to others the 
theory of the universe which he carries within himself. The form of the 
present work seemed to me a convenient one for expressing certain shades 
of thought which my previous writings did not convey. I had no desire to 
furnish fnformation about myself for the future use of those who might 
wish to write essays or articles about me. What in history is a recom- 
mendation would here have been a drawback. The whole of this small 
volume is true, but not true in the sense required for a ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary.” I have said several things with the intent to raise a smile, 
and if such a thing had been compatible with custom, I might have used 
the expression cwm grano salis in many cases.* 


We are not, therefore, to take everything that M. Renan 
has told us in this book as being literally true. What he 
has written about himself must not be transferred without 
inquiry and examination into a ‘Biographical Dictionary.” 
In telling his story it is not the exact truth that he is anxious 
totell. There is a touch of imagination in his ‘‘ Recollections” 
of his own childhood and youth. This may bea slight matter, 
but is it not an indication that M. Renan does not feel the 
sacredness of facts ? Lven to himself his own personal history 
is becoming a legend. He manipulates it for the purpose of 
expressing more perfectly his ‘‘ theory of the universe.” It is 
no wonder that he treated the life of Christ as legendary. 
But the original friends and disciples of Christ were disciplined 
toasevere and exact truthfulness. The awful greatness which 
they recognized in Christ would have made it sacrilege in 
them to foist imaginary incidents into His life or consciously 


* Pages viii., ix. I have used C. B. Pitman’s translation. 
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to modify the incidents which actually took place. They were 
witnesses to facts, not speculative philosophers. Their 
doctrines grew out of their facts, not their facts out of their 
doctrines. M. Renan would not stake a frane on the truth- 
fulness of his story; he warns us that there is a poetical 
element in it, and that he has treated the facts freely. The 
disciples of Christ suffered martyrdom to confirm their 
testimony. 

There is another indication of a certain incapacity in M. 
Renan’s mind to recognize the severe obligations of truth. 
He tells us that in his writings he is very outspoken. Not 
only has he never said anything that he does not think, but 
he has said all he thinks. 


But in talking and in letter-writing I am at times singularly weak. I 
do not attach any importance to this, and, with the exception of the select 
few between whom and myself there isa bond of intellectual brotherhood, 
I say to people just what I think is likely to please them. .. . With an 
inveterate habit of being too polite, as priests generally are, I am too 
anxious to detect what the person I am talking with would like said to 
him. My attention while I am conversing with any one is engrossed in 
trying to guess at his ideas, and from excess of deference to anticipate 
him in the expression of them (p. 138), 


This is a rather discouraging confession from a man who 
has undertaken to ascertain the truth on the most important 
controversy that has ever exercised the human mind. For 
such a task we want some one who not only says what he 
thinks and all he thinks when he is writing, but whose in- 
tellectual habits are so rigorously truthful that there is a strong 
guarantee that his thoughts will correspond with the facts. 
If a man's thoughts are likely to be out of harmony with the 
facts, it matters very little that his words when he is writing 
are in harmony with his thoughts. And a man whois in the 
habit of saying to people what he thinks is likely to please 
them, whether it is truthful or not, has corrupted and poisoned 
his intellectual truthfulness. 

From another passage it is evident that he attaches very 
little value to the results of historical research. He claims 
to be an historian, and has attempted to write the history of 
the origins of the greatest movement of human thought and 
life. But history, as he knows it, as he has studied it, does 
not command eyen his own respect. He thinks that there is 
very little in it. 
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I was led to the study of the historical sciences—conjectural in their 
nature—which are no sooner made than unmade, and which will be put 
on one side in a hundred years’ time.” 


An historian who thinks so slightly of history, and to whom 
it is a ‘ conjectural” science, is hardly an historian to be 
trusted. 

M. Renan is charmingly frank. He regrets that he devoted 
himself to Hebrew and theology and the historical sciences 
—petites sciences conjecturales—instead of studies of another 
order. 


Physiology and the natural sciences would have absorbed me, and I do 
not hesitate to express my belief—so great was the ardour which these 
vital sciences excited in me—that if I had cultivated them continuously I 
should have arrived at several of the results achieved by Darwin, and 
partially foreseen by myself (p. 228). 

That is about the most audacious piece of vanity I ever met. 
with, either in books or in conversation with living men. A 
man might as well say—‘‘I regret that I did not give myself 
to writing epics, I should have written something like Milton’s. 
Paradise Lost ;”’ or, ‘‘I regret that I did not give myself to 
the drama, for I do not hesitate to express my belief that I 
should have done something like what Shakespeare has done 
in Hamlet or Macbeth.” 

A man can never know whether it is in him to write a great 
poem or a great play till he has written it.; and a man can 
never know that it is in him to make a great scientific dis- 
covery till he has made it. Whatever grave modifications the 
theory of development may have to undergo, Mr. Darwin's 
genius gives him rank with the most eminent names in the 
history of science. For M. Renan to assure the world that 
if he had cultivated physiology he would have arrived at 
“several of the results achieved by Darwin,” is as modest a 
declaration as if he had assured us that it is only through the 
unfortunate accident of being born two centuries and a half 
too late that he did not relieve Sir Isaac Newton of the 
trouble of writing the ‘ Principia.” 

Take another delightful illustration of his vanity. He 

* Page 228. The translator has softened the contempt with which 
M. Renan speaks of the pursuits to which he has given his life. He 
calls them petites sciences conjecturales. 

VOL. XII. 38 
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says, “I am the only man of my time who has understood 
the characters of Jesus and of Francis of Assisi” (p. 186), 

About M. Renan’s understanding of St. Francis I will say 
nothing ; but consider the boundless presumption of the other 
claim. There are millions of men and women to whom Jesus 
Christ is the object of unmeasured devotion. His words, His 
acts are the subject of their incessant and most earnest medi- 
tation. They have in their hands the four Gospels, which are 
the principal documents on which M. Renan’s own judgment 
is founded. Yet M. Renan is “the only man”’ of his time 
that has understood the character of our Lord! It does not 
‘strike one that he was qualified by exceptional modesty and 
humility for this exceptional clearness of perception. 

Close by the side of this extraordinary claim there are 
statements which show that any conception of Christ that 
M. Renan may form is wholly unworthy of trust. Because he 
is ‘‘ very fond of the people, and especially of the poor,” he 
thinks -he understands Christ; and apart from love for the 
poor it is no doubt impossible to understand Christ. But he 
‘says that even after he had given up the idea of being “a 
priest by profession,” he remained a priest ‘‘ in disposition.” 

All my failings spring from that. My first masters taught me to 
despise laymen, and inculcated the idea that the man who has not a 
mission in life is the scum of the earth. Thus it is I have had a strong 
and unfair bias against the commercial classes (pp. 135, 136). 

It is clear from the whole book, and indeed from M. Renan’s 
other works, that this statement is not legendary, but most 
exactly true. He has accepted scholarship and literature as 
his mission. He belongs to a “ priesthood” still, though he 
ministers at no altar; and he has the spirit of a priest. Trades- 
men and merchants do not belong to his order; they are 
common and unclean. The people—the poor—are too remote 
from the heights on which he lives to be within reach of his 
contempt; he has the kindly feeling for them which even a 
proud man has for his horses and dogs. But for people in 
trade he has only scorn—the scorn of a priest for those who 
do not share his sacerdotal prerogatives. He stands apart. 
As the priest is separated from common men by his 
consecration and his vows, M. Renan is separated from 
common men by his scholarship and literary genius. But 
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Christ was the brother of all men. He had no scorn for the 
commercial classes. There is no trace in Him of that aristo- 
cratic intellectual temper which penetrates all that M. Renan 
has written. The conceit of literary culture which vitiates 
M. Renan’s relations to common men is fatal to a true under- 
standing of the character of Christ. 

Take another characteristic passage. After speaking of the 
discomfort he suffers from the want of politeness, which he 
thinks is one of the incidents of a democratic society—dis- 
comfort which has obliged him, unhappily, to give up using 
omnibuses, and which, according to his own account, must 
make a journey by railway a purgatory to him, he says: 

I was fashioned for a society based upon respect, in which people could 
be treated, classified, and placed according to their costume, and in 
which they would not have to fight for their own hand. I am only at 


home at the Institute or the Collége de France, and that because our 
officials are all well-conducted men, and hold us in great respect (p. 314). 


The dainty man! And he has the conceit to think that he 
understands Christ! The peasant of Tréguier, thanks to 
democracy, has travelled along way. Ina society ‘‘ based 
upon respect,” and in which people could be “‘ classified and 
placed according to their costume,’ M. Renan would have had 
to remain among the struggling crowd. He would have had 
no chance of being treated with “‘ great respect’ by the well- 
conducted officials at the Institute. No one, either at the 
Institute or elsewhere, would have raised a hat to him. He 
would have been glad enough of a seat on the imperiale of an 
omnibus, and a journey to Paris in a hot and close third-class 
carriage would have been a festival to him. Born nobles are 
made of a different fibre from this, and there is something 
perfectly ignominious in the fastidiousness and vanity which 
this confession reveals. But there is more to come. 


The Eastern habit of always having a cavass to walk in front of one 
in the public thoroughfares suited me very well. It is agreeable to have 
under one’s orders a man armed with a kourbash, which one does not 
allow him to use. I should not at all mind having the power of life and 
death without ever exercising it, and I should much like to own some 


slaves in order to be extremely kind to them, and to make them adore 
me (p. 315). 


That reveals the very heart of M. Renan. To aman who 
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has a true sympathy with Christ it would be as intolerable tg 
own a slave as to be one. But M. Renan has no awe in the 
presence of the dignity of humanity, no sense of brotherhood 
with those who do not share his intellectual tastes and cultiva- 
tion. He would like to own slaves; he would like to be able 
to hang them at his pleasure ; the sense of power over them, 
though he would not use it to their hurt, would be delightful 
to him. There is the tyrannical and inhuman spirit of the 
true aristocrat. Every man has to be born again to be a Chris- 
tian; but an aristocrat has to be born again to have even a 
faint understanding of Christ; and if he is really to bea 
Christian he must be born again twice. 

To those who are familiar with the ‘‘ Vie de Jésus” it will 
not be surprising to find in these “‘ Recollections ”’ a great deal 
of false melodramatic sentiment. Speaking of his boyhood, 
he says that he had a great liking for the society of girls. 

I quite felt my own intellectual superiority ; but even at that early age 
I felt that the woman who is very beautiful or very good solves completely 
the problem of which we make such a hash. We are mere children or 
pedants compared to her. I as yet understood this only vaguely, though 
I saw clearly enough that beauty is so great a gift that talent, genius, and 
even virtue are nothing when weighed in the balance with it; so that the 
woman who is really beautiful has the right to hold herself superior to 
everybody and everything, inasmuch as she combines not in a creation 
outside of herself, but in her very person, as in a Myrrhine vase, all the 
qualities which genius painfully endeavours to reproduce (p. 106). 

“‘ Talent,” “‘ genius,” “virtue,” are nothing when weighed 
against beauty! A beautiful woman has a right “to hold 
herself superior to everybody and everything ’’—to Plato and 
Socrates, to Paul and John, to Shakespeare and Milton, to all 
philosophers, poets, prophets, apostles, martyrs ! 

Here is another passage which, if it stood alone, might be 
taken as nothing more than a piece of humorous extravagant 
gallantry, but which, taken in connection with the passage | 
have just quoted, must be regarded as anotber sign of a vein 
of weakness and folly running through the structure of M. 
Renan’s moral life : 

I often fancy that the judgments which will be passed upon us in the 


valley of Jehoshaphat will be neither more nor less than those of women, 
countersigned by the Almighty. 


Who is to judge the women M. Renan does not tell us. 
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The Jezebels and Herodiases are, I suppose, to escape the 
penalty of their crimes; and as some of the greatest of 
sinners among women have had the Divine gift of beauty, it 
is possible that they may expect to be enthroned above all 
heroes and saints. 

The ‘‘ Recollections” confirm the impression made by 
M. Renan’s earlier writings, that there is an effeminacy in 
him which made it impossible for him to understand the noble- 
ness and massive strength of the character of our Lord. As 
I have said, he preferred from a very early age the society of 
girls to boys. 

The latter did not like me, as I was too effeminate for them. We 
could not play together as they called me ‘‘ Mademoiselle” and teased 
me in a variety of ways. On the other hand, I got on very well with 
girls of my own age, and they found me very sensible and steady (p. 105). 

This accounts for a great deal. A womanly woman is 
charming; but manly women and womanly men are equally 
intolerable. M. Renan has remained ‘‘ Mademoiselle” to 
the last. His conception of Christ, though true in some of its 
details, is fundamentally false; the ‘‘ mademoiselle”’ which 
is in him had too great a part in constructing it. The 
Galilean Christ of the ‘Vie de Jésus’ has the charm and 
tenderness and grace, the sweetness and the joyousness of a 
bright, affectionate girl. There is a womanly softness in it ; 
more of sentiment than of the vigorous sense of duty. When 
M. Renan has to sketch the Christ of Jerusalem who came 
into vehement conflict with the Pharisees, he finds himself in 
a difficulty, and he escapes from it by giving the impression 
that the immense energy which our Lord manifested in 
His supreme struggle was the passionate, almost hysterical 
vehemence of a nature under abnormal excitement. The 
reply of the disciples to our Lord’s question, ‘‘ Who do men 
say that I am ?” should have warned M. Renan that his con- 
ception was untrue. Had Jesus of Nazareth been the Jesus 
of M. Renan, no one could have dreamt that He might 
perhaps be John, the stern preacher of repentance, or Elijah, 
the grandest and most heroic figure in the line of Jewish 
prophets. 

The follies and infirmities which appear in the “ Recol- 
lections” are not the follies and infirmities of an old man 
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whose strength is breaking and who in his better days 
had a more robust fibre. If they were, I at least should 
never have called attention to them. There is something 
infinitely pathetic in the decay and ruin which sometimes 
come with old age on the noblest intellect and the most 
vigorous moral life. As Nature covers with her kindly ivy 
the fallen towers and the rent walls of massive castles and 
stately temples, clothing them in their. desolation with a 
beauty which makes one almost cease to regret their former 
strength and glory, so it is our duty to cover and clothe with 
affection and veneration the infirmities of aged men, the 
splendour of whose genius is extinguished and the energy 
of whose virtue is broken. But M. Renan is only sixty-one or 
sixty-two. His intellect is as keen as ever. His memory is 
still strong and clear. The perfect grace of his style remains. 
The literary charm which twenty years ago acted like a spell 
on the mind of Europe is not lost. And, as I have said, the 
weaknesses which are precipitated in his ‘ Recollections” 
appeared in solution in the most admired of his earlier 
writings. R. W. Date. 


DR. MAGEE ON ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 


Tue Bishop of Peterborough is, beyond all controversy, the 
most brilliant rhetorician on the Episcopal Bench. The 
Spectator, with a candour which is almost brutal in its frank- 
ness, says that few speakers produce more effect on their 
hearers, but that, unfortunately, the effect is the very opposite 
of that which the Bishop himself desires. ‘‘ Dr. Magee is a 
great orator, and, in a sense, persuasive; but then he per- 
suades us to take not his side but the other. He delights 
us very much, and completely convinces us that on his own 
showing he is altogether in the wrong.” At all events this 
seems to have been the effect of his powerful harangue 
against the Cathedral Statutes Bill, which, despite his elo- 
quent protest, was read a second time without a division. 
Their Lordships must have enjoyed the fierce invective 
against Liberal Ministers in general, and Mr. Gladstone and 
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his Government in particular, the amusing sketch of an eccle- 
siastical discussion in the Commons, and perhaps not least the 
pitter attack on Nonconformists. But though they laughed 
with the Bishop they would not vote with him. They relished 
his attacks, but they did not approve his policy. They 
accorded to him applauding cheers, but they were cheers like 
those of the French officer who watched the charge at Bala- 
klava, but with all his admiration of its gallantry was com- 
pelled to say, Ce n’est pas la guerre. The speech, too, though 
able, was ill-tempered and petulant. It was not merely that 
it lacked statesmanship, but that there was in it an element 
of disappointment and vexation hardly becoming the dignity 
of an ecclesiastical peer, and which there was nothing in the 
Bill itself to excite. The extraordinary violence with which he 
singled out one of the provisions of the measure for attack 
specially surprised us, until we remembered that the Primate 
once presided over some educational establishment in Lincoln. 
Whether this explains the caustic criticism of the particular 
clause we do not pretend to say, but we see nothing in the 
thing itself to stir up such feeling. ‘‘I have great respect for 
masters of grammar-schools, but I cannot see that the pre- 
sence of twenty little boys in the cathedral precincts is to 
make the master a fit person to advise the Bishop as to the 
government of some remote village in his diocese.” Whether 
there was here an occult reference or not, the Archbishop 
seems to have been fully equal to the occasion, his quiet re- 
buke coming from one who, though an ecclesiastical superior,. 
has none of Dr. Magee’s parliamentary experience, was pointed 
and effective. 

But we are concerned not about the Bill, or the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s objections to its details, or with the incidents 
of the debate, but with the speech for which the Bill afforded 
the opportunity. That speech was the pouring forth of wrath, 
which has apparently been for some time suppressed, against 
Mr. Gladstone, the House of Commons, and the Noncon- 
formists. The Bishop, indeed, was so carried away by a 
tempest of righteous indignation that he failed to be either 
coherent or consistent, and supplied his critics, who will be 
many, with materials by means of which they can confute 
him out of his own mouth. He meant to do valiant service 
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in defence of the Church, but it is the Liberation Society who 
have most reason to thank him for the ample and convincing 
demonstration he has furnished that the Church is in bondage, 
and cannot work out even the most minute reform in her con- 
stitution or arrangements until some one interposes to eman- 
cipate her from the control of a House of Commons in which 
Liberalism and political Dissent are supreme. The assertions 
of Nonconformists to this effect have continually been chal- 
lenged, but in future they will be able at once to appeal to Dr. 
Magee, and in the mouth of such a witness their word will be 
established. He intended to damage Mr. Gladstone, who dis- 
established the Irish Church and, in addition to all his other 
wickedness, has wrought yet this one—he has not promoted the 
Bishop of Peterborough to the Primacy. Had the selection of 
an Archbishop been dictated by political reasons, Dr. Magee 
might have consoled himself by the idea that he suffered for 
his principles. But Dr. Benson also is a Tory; he is not 
even of that “ neutral’ tint which, according to the Bishop, 
is characteristic of the clergy, but a Tory of so deep a dye 
that he was on the committee of the distinguished director of 
we know not how many companies, who has been elected to 
represent the University of Cambridge. Yet he, Dr. Magee’s 
junior, has been promoted over his head. It would be 
expecting too much of human nature, even though clothed in 
a bishop’s robes, to suppose that this would render Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Liberalism at all more acceptable to his Lord- 
ship. But it is safe to say that the fury of his onslaught will 
damage himself a great deal more than Mr. Gladstone. 
Liberalism has little to hope from the clergy. There is a 
small, though we are glad to believe an increasing, minority 
who take a broader and more sagacious view of politics than 
tkat which prevails among their class, but they are not at all 
likely to be affected by Dr. Magee’s diatribes. On the other 
hand, Nonconformists will only be confirmed in their alle- 
giance, and intensified in that strength of purpose which has 
made them the ‘“ backbone” of the Liberal party by the 
sneers aimed at them, and at the veteran Liberal leader 
because of them. 

Before dealing with the counts in the Bishop’s indictments, 
it will be interesting and instructive to study the account he 
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gives of himself and his Church. As to himself, he is one of 
those high-minded, straightforward, outspoken men to whom 
the shams and conventionalisms of political controversy and 
public life are specially offensive. ‘I have never been able 
to learn the art of make-believe, and I think it is always better 
to deal with facts.’’ As to his Church, it is, as it ought to be, 
a purely spiritual agency. To its clergy politics are and must 
bea strange thing. Dissenters sully their hands with them 
and lose spiritual influence in their desire to grasp at political 
authority; but from all tendencies of this kind the Angli- 
can Church is free. The temptation to become political 
partizans is often great, but the nobility of the virtue which 
her clergy display is shown in the strength of their re- 
sistance. Of course, as the result, she is placed at a dis- 
advantage with churches which are keenly political, but in 
that is her highest glory. ‘‘The Church of England in 
Parliament, and especially in the House of Commons, is 
politically weak, for a reason which is highly creditable to 
her—namely, because she is politically neutral. She takes 
no part in party politics. She tries to do good to the whole 
nation and not to a portion of it only, and consequently in 
her assemblies she is not given to pass resolutions in favour 
of the proceedings of this or that Ministry.” The picture is 
one that will scarcely be recognized by those who are familiar 
with the political life of the nation. It may be true that 
Convocation has not pronounced in favour of a particular 
Ministry, but it has more than once pronounced for or 
against particular measures which have been supposed to 
affect the interests of the Church or of religion in general. 
We know of no Nonconformist Church assembly which has 
done anything more. Nonconformist associations have never 
dealt with the mere questions of party politics, except in so 
far as these appeared to them to touch the principles of 
righteousness or interfere with liberty of conscience. Both 
the Baptist and the Congregational Unions, at their recent 
meetings, passed resolutions in favour of the Affirmation 
Bill. These’ may be described as political demonstrations 
on behalf of the Liberal Government, but they were no more 
80 than the memorial of the 14,000 clergymen against the 
measure, and the fierce denunciations of its authors heard 
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from many a pulpit. The Church of England is not, after all, 
the guileless innocent which the Bishop depicts. Her clergy 
have their influence and they do not hesitate to employ it. 
If they have not Parliamentary strength, it is not because 
they have not sought it, but because the popular opinion has 
been against them, and they have been worsted in their 
attempts. 

We do not reproach them for being politicians, we object only 
to the Bishop, as their representative, posing in the character 
of an unoffending and injured ‘ neutral.’”’ It is because we 
believe that all Christian men should seek to do good to the 
whole nation, and not to a part of it only, that we hold them 
bound to exercise their proper influence on political affairs. 
The views of Churchmen and Dissenters will naturally come 
into antagonism, but it is better for the country that the 
opinions of both should be fairly tested. Even the peers, 
however, must have laughed in their sleeves as they listened 
to this high-flown talk about the political neutrality of the 
Anglican Church and the clergy. The Archbishop as he 
listened must have had some unpleasant reminiscences of his 
own place on the committee of Mr. Cecil Raikes. Peers, 
whose sons are training as county members for the sublime 
distinction which hereafter awaits them, and who possibly 
have passed through the same education themselves, must 
have had their thoughts recalled to the contests in which 
Church schoolrooms were their rallying ground, and many of 
the clergy their most efficient allies. Lord Salisbury in his 
secret heart must have cherished a devout wish that the Bishop 
may not be right, since, if the clergy were really to assume a 
neutral attitude, his outlook for the next election would be 
dreary indeed. The Bishop’s suggestion, however, is trans- 
parently absurd. The Church, indeed, may have taken no 
organic action on behalf of either political party, and un- 
doubtedly it includes in its ranks members of both parties ; 
but if Lord Salisbury were to speak out, he would be as much 
justified in describing the Church as the backbone of the Tory 
party as Mr. Gladstone when he provoked Bishop Magee 
so seriously by speaking of Dissenters as the backbone of 
Liberalism. 


But to turn to the Bishop himself. He glories in this lofty 
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superiority of his Church to all political movements and con- 
siderations, and in it he shares himself. 


The Church cannot bring to the political market her alliance for sale to 
any one party. The result is that she is come to be lightly regarded by 
one party, and is not quite so strongly supported by the other as she might 
be... + Her position is thus because she will not make a bargain and 
political compact with either party, and because she will not offer her 
alliance solely and exclusively to one party. She suffers from the armed 
neutrality of one party, and derives but little advantage from the cautious 
and guarded friendships of the other party in the State. That must con- 
tinue to be her position, and I should be sorry if she were to exchange it 
for any other at the cost of independence and her higher and more noble 
aims. 


For a man who has such an intense dislike of ‘‘ make- 
believe,” and such an anxiety to recognize actual facts, that 
is tolerably cool. We will try to give another version of the 
facts. The supporters of the Church as an old and established 
institution naturally gravitate towards the party which has 
all ‘‘ vested interests’ under its special care; while Noncon- 
formists, because of the very spirit which prompts their revolt 
against authority and their assertion of individual right, just 
as naturally incline to the party of progress. Both are dis- 
posed at times to complain that their special interests are 
neglected by their own friends, and both are to some extent 
right. The Tory fancies himself sure of the strong Churchman, 
the Liberal has exactly the same confidence in the uncom- 
promising Nonconformist; both are desirous to conciliate, if 
possible, their opponents, or at all events are compelled to 
take into account, and where it is practicable, neutralize the 
force of resistance which they can offer. The result is that the 
adherents of both are disappointed by their own leaders. If 
the Anglican Church has its special difficulties in the House of 
Commons, however, it is due to the spread of Liberal opinions. 
At present there is a decided Liberal majority; but even when 
this was not so there was a strength of Liberal sentiment of 
which the Tory majority was compelled to take account. 
Hence it is that Churchmen, like the Bishop, complain of 
Tory Governments, which, after all, do as much as they are 
able to do, and would probably do more but for the fact, every 
day becoming more apparent, that an Established Church is 
an anachronism, and that the only way of securing for it a 
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somewhat longer lease of life is to lessen its pressure on Non- 
conformists as far as is at all practicable. All this is doubtless 
extremely unpleasant to those who have exalted conceptions 
of the prerogatives of the Church, but to kick against the 
pricks is always an unsatisfactory and painful process, which 
is not relieved by gratuitous attacks upon unoffending parties, 

It is specially unfortunate for the Bishop and the couleur de 
rose representations of Church policy which he has sought to 
palm off upon the world, that the third volume of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s life has been published, and published so recently 
that its revelations must be fresh in the memories of many. 
The Bishop appears there in a very different character from 
that which he claimed in the House of Lords. Instead of the 
high-minded spiritual leader to whom everything connected 
with politics is an offence, he is the able tactician who sees the 
necessity for compromise and in private advocates it, though 
in public he unfurls the flag of ‘‘no surrender,” and defends it 
with such resolution that the last thought that would occur to 
any spectator would be that in secret he had insisted on the 
wisdom, and indeed necessity, of making terms. One of the 
most eloquent speeches of the time was that which he delivered 
in opposition to the second reading of the Bill, and it was as 
uncompromising as it was eloquent, yet now we learn that the 
speaker himself was convinced of the folly of the resistance 
round which he was throwing all the splendour of his oratory. 
Bishop Wilberforce, retaining his own opinions on Disestab- 
lishment, ‘‘ accepted the position, and endeavoured to induce 
the Irish Church to settle the whole question in a generous and 
friendly manner with Mr. Gladstone.’’ Other bishops shared 
this view, and, strange to tell, among them the Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

One other matter deserves mention (says the biographer), as affording 
proof that the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee), who had only just 
come to England, and who was above all men eminently capable of forming 
a correct judgment on the matter from an Irish point of view, took the 
same view as Bishop Wilberforce. In January, Bishop Wilberforce wrote 
and corrected for press a pamphlet which was called the ‘ Answer of the 
Constituencies ;” it was in the form of a letter to Lord Lyttelton, which 
was, in fact, an amplification of the views enunciated in the already quoted 
letter to the Archbishop of Dublin. This pamphlet the Bishop sent to the 


Bishop of Peterborough, with a request that he would advise as to publi- 
cation. The Bishop of Peterborough was against publication, but said, 
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“In all yousay I most thoroughly concur. I have been saying the same 
for the last six months, and urging upon all whom I could in any way 
influence that the Irish Church has everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by protracting a hopeless contest.” Remarkable words, when it is re- 
membered that when the Bill came on for second reading in the House of 
Lords, Bishop Magee opposed it in a speech memorable for its eloquent: 
denunciation of the principles of the measure. 


The prelate who could behave in this fashion is hardly en- 
titled to assume an air of such lofty virtue as that with which 
he held up political Dissenters to the condemnation of the 
House of Lords. There may be differences of opinion as to 
the propriety of Christian men, and especially of Christian 
ministers, interfering in politics, but there will be perfect 
unanimity in the opinion that, when they do interfere, their 
action should be conspicuous by a transparency and integrity 
which would mark it out as a model for imitation. The ob- 
jection to the interference is, in our judgment, absurd, and 
when it comes from those who insist on the necessity of 
legislation in matters of religion, singularly inconsistent. So 
long as religion and political affairs are thus blended, Christians 
must interfere. We never objected to the Bishop's defence of 
an Establishment which he believed to be founded on right 
principles; but the extraordinary difference between his public 
action and his opinions expressed in private must create an 
impression which will very materially interfere with his success 
when he undertakes to set forth the superiority of his own 
Church to all Dissenting communities because of its freedom 
from political passion. 

The speech starts a problem which is somewhat puzzling, 
but it contributes nothing to its solution. On its showing the 
Church of England retains its hold on two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, “‘for,”” says the Bishop, “the assertion that it only 
numbers one-third is simply ridiculous;”’ and yet it is in 
a hopeless minority in the House of Commons. For these 
statistical disputes we have no inclination, and all that we 
wish to say on that point is that the Bishop’s statement 
is at least far more difficult to believe than that to which it 
is opposed, that it is quite possible that neither of these 
estimates may be right, and that the truth may lie between 
them. The nearer it comes to the Bishop’s figures, however, 
the greater our difficulty. Why is it that a Church which has 
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such a preponderance in numbers is not able, as he tells us, 
even to secure a fair hearing for any scheme of reform which it 
desires to pass? His charge against ‘‘ political Dissenters,” 
that they impede ecclesiastical legislation in order that the 
bondage of the Church to the State may become absolutely 
intolerable, is not sustained by evidence. Of course Noncon- 
formists are directly interested in the relations between the 
Church and the State, and exercise a watchful jealousy over 
legislation which may press injuriously upon them. The 
Bishop, and numbers of Church defenders beside, seem un- 
able to understand that sectarian ascendancy—and this ig 
what a State Church in the present condition of English 
opinion actually means—is a distinct injustice to those who 
do not belong to the favoured sect. Dissenters, however, natu- 
rally resent it, and if legislation threatens to extend or per- 
petuate that unjust privilege, they oppose it. But legislation 
directed only to internal reforms, which leave the relations 
to the State untouched, would provoke no resistance from 
Nonconformists. The charge which the Bishop urged with 
such vehemence, that their representatives in the House of 
Commons baffle the rulers of the Church in their endeavours 
to improve it, is not only a gross calumny upon them, but 
fails also to take account of the jealousy with which numbers 
of Churchmen view the projects of Episcopal reformers. 
Bishops may fancy that they are recognized—by their friends 
at all events—as the most sagacious of Church reformers, and 
that.all schemes which have their approval will secure the 
support of all good Churchmen. But facts do not justify this 
optimistic belief in themselves and their influence. The 
Bishop of Peterborough has had some experience. No one 
could have been more scathing in his denunciation of the evils 
of patronage, but his attempt at legislation against it was as 
futile as his denunciation of it was eloquent. But it was not 
Dissenters who baffled him; it was rather the combination of 
alarmed patrons, as well as of some reformers, who thought 
they could manage the affair better than the Bishop. There 
is before the House now a Bill for the Union of Benefices 
which has the special patronage of the Bishop of London, but 
it is opposed by Churchmen as well as Nonconformists. It 
may serve as a typical illustration of our policy. It may 
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seem a good thing to transfer churches from parts of the City 
which the population has deserted to suburbs where the popu- 
lation is growing; but Nonconformists are justified in insist- 
ing that where this is done the property shall not be dealt with 
as the private estate of a denomination. Changes which will 
have this effect, mere sham reforms which can be only mis- 
leading to the popular mind, reforms which are intended to 
relieve a State Church from the control of the State, they 
have opposed and will continue to oppose. They are not only 
within their competence in offering this resistance, but they 
are bound by their principles to do it. But the part of dog 
in the manger they have no idea of playing. They have more 
faith in their principles than to suppose they can only triumph 
in virtue of the abuses of the Establishment. 

But even if Nonconformists were all banded together for the 
purpose of hindering the progress of ecclesiastical legislation, 
even of the most neutral and inoffensive character, how is it 
that Churchmen are not able to defeat them? The prepon- 
derance of Churchmen among the representatives is certainly 
much greater than among the constituencies of England. 
Even the Liberal party includes in its ranks a number of con- 
sistent and devoted men who are the loyal and devoted sons of 
the Church of England. How is it that they do not employ 
their influence to repress these aggressive Dissenters and 
stimulate this apathetic and indifferent Ministry? Simply 
because Church opinion—that is, the opinion which is domi- 
nant on the Episcopal Bench—is on the decline in the country, 
There are numbers of the most enlightened and attached 
Churchmen who do not sympathize with it. It is contrary to 
the strong drift of public thought and feeling. One of the last 
things the constituencies are likely to do is to send a majority 
to ratify the decrees of the bishops or to facilitate the special 
reforms which they desire. 

What Dr. Magee expects from Mr. Gladstone is not very 
clear. There is not the slightest ground for supposing that the 
Ministry have done anything to obstruct such legislation as 
Churchmen have desired. We know, as a matter of fact, 
that Mr. Gladstone displeased some of his Nonconformist 
supporters by the facilities he afforded for Mr. Stanhope’s 
Patronage Bill, and we are at a loss to understand the reason 
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of the vehement attack upon him. No doubt he represents 
Liberal opinion, but on that point, the Bishop tells us, the 
Church is neutral, and it must be for this failure to carry 
out the wishes of Churchmen that he is condemned. But 
what could he have done? We know of no reform on which 
there is such perfect agreement and such strong feeling 
among Churchmen as would lead him to employ the influence 
of his Ministry in order to secure its acceptance by Parlia- 
ment. His last memorable interference with ecclesiastical 
legislation cost him much, and did not secure for him even 
the thanks of the bishops, whom he would have saved from 
the consequences of their own short-sighted policy in pro- 
posing the Public Worship Regulation Act. But neither Mr. 
Gladstone nor any other Minister, however friendly to the 
Church, and however powerful in Parliament, could prevent 
the evils which stirred the ire of Dr. Magee. His picture of 
the treatment of a Bill in Parliament was exceedingly clever, 
exceedingly amusing, extremely suggestive; but he missed the 
entire point. It told not against the Ministry, who are simply 
powerless to prevent it, but against a system which leaves a 


Church so absolutely helpless in the control of its own pro- 
cedure. The Bishop’s illustration is one which would be more 
appropriate in the mouth of a Liberationist orator, if there be 
one with sufficient smartness to depict it with such vividness. 


I can only liken the arrival of these Bills in the House of Commons to 
the arrival of some poor little boy, some chubby little creature, just escaped 
from the custody and care of his parents, or sisters, or brothers, upon the 
playground of some large school, where allthe naughty andrude spirits gather 
about him to put his hat over his eyes, to pull his hair, and practise other 
little schoolboy amenities upon his person. Imagine these Bills brought 
on the playground of the House of Commons. Imagine, for one moment, 
the leader of that party which, it seems to me, is incorrectly and unjustly 
described as the Irish party in that House, taking one of those Bills and 
distributing the clauses among the members of his party much as an expe- 
rienced stage manager distributes the characters in a play, each favoured 
actor having his respective part. Suppose the hon. member for Meath 
taking that part which refers to dress and deportment and vestments; 
another—let us suppose the hon. member for Roscommon—taking up 
questions of precedence—which I have seen is in some of these statutes 
—between deans and archdeacons, on the ground that those nice questions 
of precedence and personal honour might perhaps lead to breaches of the 
peace. Imagine, further, the leader of the party crossing the House of 
Commons and asking the junior member for Northampton—who by that 
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time, perhaps, may have obtained a seat in the House of Commons—to 
move the rejection of a clause which deals with what he may regard as 
the too frequent administration of the Holy Communion. 


Surely Dr. Magee must see that in all this Church legisla- 
tion only shares the fate of all other legislation. Ministerial 
Bills would fare no better—might probably fare worse. Of 
course to Christian spirits such a discussion and manipula- 
tion of sacred things is specially offensive. But instead of 
railing at political opponents because of it, the best way is to 
render such a travesty impossible by removing the Church 
from the control of the State, and this can only be done by 
the renunciation of the benefits derived from its patronage. 
The conclusion is one which the Bishop may not have intended 
to suggest, but it is certainly that to which his speech leads. 


ENOCH; THE EXEMPLAR OF PRACTICAL GODLINESS. 


THE biography of Enoch occupies a very small space in the 
pages of Holy Scripture. But its importance is about as 
great as its record is brief. 

The setting of this story in the Book of Genesis (v. 21-24) 
invests it with a certain significance. It occurs in a chapter 
which, at first sight, seems little more than a condensation of 
three well-known columns in some modern journal—it records 
simply the Births, the Marriages (in the fruit of them, i.e.), 
and the Deaths of the antediluvian patriarchs. And it is the 
only break in that somewhat “‘ monotonous ”’ record, as it has 
been called—except, indeed, the reference to Noah in the 
twenty-ninth verse. And the reference to Noah there is of a 
totally different kind to that here made to Enoch. That is 
merely a father’s cry of exultation over the birth of a son, 
and so does not travel far out of the lines of the rest of the 
chapter. But, in Enoch’s case, the distinctive characteristic 
of the man is plainly indicated, and the marvellous issue of 
his career recorded. 

And it is surely an important element in that record that 
what is reported of Enoch is no great incident that happened 


to him in the course of his life, nor any great external achieve- 
VOL, XII. 39 
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ment that was associated with his name—as was, for example, 
the case with his namesake, in the line of Cain (Gen. ivy. 17) 
and with some of that Enoch’s posterity (Gen. iv. 19-24), 
The only thing the historian claims for Enoch, “the seventh 
from Adam,” is a special attainment in character. He hag 
nothing else to tell us about his life on the earth in dis. 
tinction to that of his contemporaries. We all know the 
important place which character holds in the scale of life. 
Here, in the opening pages of the Book of God, we have 
that principle set forth with an emphasis we can scarcely 
overlook. 

The force of this emphasis is also enhanced by the fact that 
Enoch is the first good man mentioned in the Bible, of whose 
personal qualifications we have any explicit account. He was 
not, indeed, the first good man named in the Bible. Abel was 
a good man. The early record says (Gen. iv. 4), ‘“‘The Lord 
had respect unto Abel,” and our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 35) dis- 
tinctly calls him “ righteous Abel.” We know too that the 
general tenor of his life was good (1 John iii. 12. Comp. the 
tone of Gen. iv. 7); that he was animated by “ faith” in 
God (Heb. xi. 4, 6); and that he “ offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain” (Heb. xi. 4). But what par- 
ticular form his good ‘‘ works” * took, we are not told, and 
under what special conditions his sacrifice was offered is 
not reported. Seth too, it may be naturally supposed, was a 
good man. His mother seemed to have an intuition that he 
was to develop into a man after the type of Abel (Gen. iv. 
25); and, though these maternal impressions are not always 
verified by the event, as we all too well know, they are, at 
times, prophetic (Exod. ii. 2. Comp. Acts vii. 20: acreios 
tw Gea). It is moreover recorded of Seth (Gen. iv. 26) that, 
in his days, upon the birth of his son—and, therefore, mani- 
festly upon the initiative of the father—men began to “call 
upon the name of the Lord.” Seth’s personal piety may fairly 
be taken for granted. But the elements of character which 
constituted the basis of his piety are not defined. Enoch, 


’ 


* His “works” are presumably something different from—possibly 
antecedent to, and so additional to--his act of sacrifice. His “ works 
resulting in character, may also have stood related to the acceptableness 


of his sacrifice. 
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then, stands before us, in Holy Writ, as the first good man 
after the fall of Adam, of whose qualities we have any explicit 
account; and it is eminently significant that the first good 
man, whose biography is given to us with sufficient detail to 
enable him to be an exemplar to his fellow men, has all his 
claims upon our reverence based on character. Enoch is, in 
general—his life has also a more specific aspect—an exemplar 
of the primary and supreme importance of holy character. 

And God has marked this high attainment of Enoch’s in a 
manner the most impressive conceivable. Enoch’s removal 
from this world was the most extraordinary of any removals 
from the earth on record—always excepting, of course, as it: 
becomes us to except, that of the Lord Jesus. Enoch did 
not die. He disappeared from the world. ‘He was not’” 
(Gen. v. 24)—which is a form of expression sometimes used of 
actual death (Jer. xxxi. 15), and so, at least, imports removal 
from this life. ‘‘ He was translated that he should not see 
death” (Heb. xi. 5). ‘‘ God took him”’ (Gen. v. 24). “ God 


translated him” (Heb. xi. 5). One day he lived in the midst. 
of his household and his contemporaries, and the next day he- 


“was not found” (Heb. xi. 5), having been taken up to God, 


by Himself, without having to pass through the grim ordeal of 


death, or the gloomy portals of the grave. But even Abra- 
ham, who is the ‘‘ father of all them that believe ’’ (Rom. iv. 
11), and who won for himself the name of the “ Friend of 
God” (James ii. 23), did not escape this dark experience. He. 
died, as other men die, and was buried by his sons in Mach- 
pelah (Gen. xxv. 8, 9). And Moses, “the servant of the: 
Lord,” though he, too, stood in the most intimate relation 
with Jehovah (Exod. xxxiii. 11), in like manner actually died- 
There is, indeed, a certain mystery about the manner of his. 
death, and the place of his sepulchre has never been dis- 
covered; and it has been attempted to extract from these 
facts some suggestion of a translation in his case also. But. 
his death is distinctly recorded (Deut. xxxiv. 5,7), and was a 
standing tradition among the Jews (Jude, ver. 9). The Lord 
condescended to bury Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 6); that was his 
distinction. But to him was not remitted the penalty of 
death. It was true that Elijah was translated, as was Enoch. 
So far they stand side by side, as peers, in sacred history- 
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But Elijah’s translation must take rank below that of Enoch’s, 
in the same scale. For the one was mediate, and the other 
immediate. In the case of Elijah there was a machinery of 
translation employed—a whirlwind, and a chariot and horses 
of fire (2 Kings ii. 11)—whereas, in Enoch’s case, there was 
no machinery of any kind employed. There was more pomp 
and outward grandeur about Elijah’s translation, but less 
significance. 

Enoch’s removal from this world, then, was the most signal 
and significant of any removal from the world known in 
human history, except that of Christ, to which, indeed, it 
‘bears a degree of resemblance (Acts i. 9) not to be overlooked. 
_And as this distinction was accorded to him by God as a testi- 
mony to his acceptableness to God (Heb. xi. 5), it becomes a 
‘matter of the deepest practical interest to us to know what 
were the elements of character in this good man that were so 
well-pleasing to God. And it touches us with a certain force of 
gurprise to find that in this exemplary man’s character there 
was, in reality, only one element on which the sacred his- 
torian cares to lay any stress. It is said, ‘‘ Enoch walked 
with God” (Gen. v. 24). That is all that is said. That is 
all that needs to be said about the most distinguished saint 
—most distinguished, certainly, in the Divine recompense 
bestowed on him, and possibly, also, if we estimate the 
matter rightly, ih his personal religious attainment—that 
ever lived. 

And this element of character is of so simple a type that 
it is hardly possible to misunderstand it ; whilst, also, it lies 
level to every man’s pursuit. For instance, that a man should 
devote himself to walking with God shows (1) that he has 
begun to recognize the primary claim of God upon him 
over all other claims. He sees that ungodliness is the jirst of 
all sins (Titus ii. 12), and the worst of all sins (Rom. xi. 26), 
and the associate, and root, indeed, of all other kinds of sin 
(Rom. i. 18). And of these facts we know Enoch had the 
keenest of appreciation (Jude, ver. 15). Then (2) walking 
with God implies a certain predisposition towards God, and 
sympathy with Him. Itis evident that one would scarcely 
desire to consort so closely with another unless drawn to their 
person or character. And the apostle seems to ascribe a dis- 
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position of this sort to Enoch as the definition of faith that 
he associates with Enoch’s name (Heb. xi. 6). Those were 
dark and disorderly days in which Enoch lived, and yet he could 
see, through the dark cloud of human sin and its inevitable 
penalty (Jude, vers. 14, 15), the brighter side of God’s bearing 
tomen as the “‘ rewarder ” of those that diligently sought Him ; 
and could give that aspect of God’s character its due pro- 
minence in his beliefs concerning God. And, of course, that 
consorting with God, which is implied in Enoch’s walking with 
Him, would also (3) involve a disposition to conform himself 
to God’s will. We associate with people on the earth accord- 
ing to our relative positions toward each other. And a man’s 
natural relation to God is one of submission to Him. It is 


only the carnal mind, in its enmity against God, which is not 
subject to the law of God, nor indeed can be (Rom. viii. 7). 
And the idea of walking carries with it the thought (4) of 
practical, rather than of merely theoretical, conformity to 


God’s will. It is possible to deceive ourselves on our theo- 
retical relations to God. The proof of their genuineness is 
in our demeanour and behaviour. So Paul insists (Gal.v. 25) 
that if we profess to “‘ live in the Spirit” we must ‘also walk 
in the Spirit ;” and shows us that it is only thus that we can 
avoid fulfilling the lust of the flesh (Gal. v.16). Still more 
important, if that be possible, is (5) the idea of habitualness 
in holy living, involved in the notion of walking with God. 
This is a point worthy of observation in this history. Enoch 
began his more careful religious life, at any rate, upon the 
birth of his son, Methuselah (Gen. v. 22). And he main- 
tained that holy habit three hundred years (Gen. v. 22), 
steadily and firmly ; for we find it in full force to the close of 
his career (Gen. v. 24). And who shall estimate the force of 
goodness begotten in the character of such an one in the 
course of three centuries of persistent and progressive godli- 
ness? Nor can it be doubted that this stedfast devotion to 
God brought Enoch an increasing intimacy with God. God 
is not averse from human intimacies. It is, apparently, 
the original type of relation between God and man (Gen. 
lil. 8). It is such that God not only admits men to inti- 
mate association with Himself (James ii. 23; Exod. xxxiii. 
11), He, too, is drawn into confidential relations towards 
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men (Gen. xviii. 17). The ideal of true human life, indeed, 
is intimate relations with God (Col. iii. 3); in fact, intimate 
reciprocal relations (1 John iv. 16). And Enoch, by this inti- 
mate communion with God on earth, was no doubt ripe at 
length for communion with God in heaven, and not perhaps 
unfit to be translated thither in such wise as to escape the 
dread ordeal that is now, since the Fall, appointed unto men. 

It is well, too—with the view of estimating rightly the great 
ness of Enoch’s attainments, and of seeing how far such 
attainments have been possible to others—to observe the con- 
<litions under which Enoch’s character was developed. They 
~were very dark days in which he lived. The shadows of a 
-closed Eden met the foreshadows of the coming Deluge, and 
invested life with clouds and darkness. God, however, has 
never left Himself ‘“‘ without witness” (Acts xiv. 17) in the 
the world, and this has always been ample enough to leave 
men “without excuse’? (Rom. i. 20) for their ungodliness. 
‘The material creation evermore proclaims His everlasting power 
and divinity (Rom. i. 20). The ever-recurring seasons attest 
His benignity (Acts xiv. 17). The action of conscience de- 
velops in men a sense of right and wrong, and, in course of 
‘time, builds up what may be called a code of comparative 
‘morality (Rom. ii.15).* History—the history of individuals, 
of families, of races—gives manifold exemplifications of the 
law of right and wrong, as administered by God. Even man 
himself, made in the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), 
gives hints of God to men—so that an infant, just born, 
suggests the name of God to his parents (Gen. iv. 1), and 
man’s own nature, even fallen very low, supplies corrections 
of misconceptions concerning God (Acts xvii. 29). All these 
helps to godliness Enoch had, as all men have always had. 
And besides these Enoch had some special sources of religious 
information. Adam, e.g., was Enoch’s contemporary for up- 
wards of three hundred years. And he, of course, would have 
something to tell a willing listener of the joys of Eden and the 


* Webster and Wilkinson render this passage: ‘“‘ Their consciousness 
bearing joint witness with the law, and their moral reflections one with 
the other accusing or even excusing them.’’ And how soon a compara- 
tive morality began to grow up among the men is seen in Lamech’s 
comparison of his own act of homicide, under provocation, with the 
murder Cain committed without provocation (Gen. iv. 23, 24). 
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penignity of God seen there. Then, God’s testimony to Abel’s 
righteousness (Heb. xi. 4), however delivered, would be a light 
shining in a dark place. There was also, apparently, a certain 
religious revival, in the line of Adam, on the birth of Seth 
(Gen. iv. 26). 

But the last memory of Eden was the closing of its gates 
against men. The only word of promise associated with that 
dread event was an implicit promise, extracted, from an explicit 
threat denounced upon Satan (Gen. iii. 15), by a man trembling 
under his own condemnation for sin. And the age in which 
he lived was riotously and defiantly godless (Jude, ver. 15)— 
tending, in fact, rapidly to destruction (Gen. vi. 5-13). There 
are few circumstances that can be imagined less helpful to a 
life of godliness than those in which Enoch’s lot was cast. 
And yet he steadily, through all difficulty, walked with God. 

Nor must we think of him as a man who, by the softness 
and pliancy of his nature, was (as such are sometimes sup- 
posed to be) peculiarly susceptible of religion. If Enoch had 
been pliant he would probably have yielded himself to the 
prevalent ungodliness. But he was apparently a man of 
steady energy. He began life, e.g., earlier than most of his 
contemporaries (Gen. v. 21)—only Mahalaleel began life so 
soon (Gen. v. 15). And, if one would know the vigour of his 
mind, one has only to note the vigour of his rhetoric, in the 
one fragment of prophecy which has been preserved to us, 
under his name: ‘‘ Behold the Lord came, with His holy 
myriads, to execute judgment upon all, and to convict all the 
ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all the hard things which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against Him” (Jude, vers.14, 15). 
He was no weakling, in any sense, who could preach to his 
contemporaries in terms like that. The utterance, with its 
steady reiteration of its one idea, has a sound as of the 
measured tramp of a body of armed men advancing to the 
fight. 

This holy man had, moreover, no exceptional sphere of life 
to fill, as far as appears, that would account for any special 
development of greatness. He moved in the circle most men 
move in—the domestic circle. Over a domestic incident came 
his first awakening to religion (Gen. v. 22), as it had also done 
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to Seth before him (Gen. iv. 26). It may well have done 80, 
for round that point was to revolve the world’s great conflict 
(Gen. iii. 15) ; thereabouts lay the most cheering auguries of 
that sad time (Gen. iv. 1; v. 29); in that line salvation, in 
some sense, lies (1 Tim. ii. 15); and that is, after all, the 
true heroic sphere of life, as Paul defines it. (Comp. Eph. y. 
22-vi. 9 with Eph. vi. 10-18.) 

And it is significant that—energetic prophet as Enoch 
was—there is no mention made of his prophetic gift in his 
biography. The man that walks with God takes precedence, 
in the religious history of the race, of the preacher of 
righteousness. The time will come —it is not far off in 
Enoch’s time—when he too will be needed. But the first 
exemplar of religion to the race must be the representative 
of practical godliness. 

Enoch also became the effectual organ of this great prin- 
ciple to mankind. It, ever after his life, became the accre- 
dited standard of human goodness. Noah conforms to the 
hallowed tradition, and is accounted ‘‘ perfect in his genera- 
tions’ (Gen. vi. 9). It is prescribed to Abraham by God 
Himself as the condition of his being ‘‘ perfect’’ (Gen. xvii. 1). 
Jacob ‘‘ when he was a dying” describes the godliness of 
both his father and his grandfather in phraseology borrowed 
from the same source (Gen. xlviii. 15). Even Balaam the son 
of Beor, of Pethor, had heard the well-known formula and re- 
produces it in his reply to Balak, king of Moab (Micah vi. 8). 
Micah himself, indeed, who reproduces Balaam’s words, was 
so imbued with this idea that he already, ere he quotes 
Balaam, has laid it down as an axiom that to walk in the 
the name of one’s God is the natural and proper relation for 
all men to stand in towards their God (Micah iv. 5). And so 
the tide of thought rolls on through the precepts of the law of 
Moses, through the sweet melodies of the Psalms, through the 
history of the Jewish kings, till it is endorsed and enforced 
in the energetic counsels of Paul, and the no less weighty 
precepts of John. 

This was the simple thing Enoch did: He walked with 
God. He laid the foundations of religion in practical godli- 
ness, and was himself the first exemplar of its power and 
value. 

WM. ROBERTS. 
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THE HOME MISSION WORK OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


So much attention was given to the position and prospects 
of the Caurch Aid Society at the recent session of the Con- 
gregational Union, and one or two of the speeches on its 
behalf were so grave, if not pessimist, in their tone, that it 
is possible a very exaggerated estimate may be formed as 
to the actual difficulties of the situation. We do not be- 
lieve that the existence of the Society is trembling in the 
balance; still less that the fate of Congregationalism is, 
except in an indirect way which we shall presently indi- 
cate, involved in the issue. Congregationalism lived and 
grew and flourished before there was a Church Aid Society, 
and it would survive though, for some reason or other, that 
organization were to collapse. But Congregationalism will 
certainly not do its work in England, or become the power 
God designs it to be, unless the kind of work which the Church 
Aid Society contemplates be done somehow or other. If those 
who object, on whatever ground, to the method of the Society 
can point out some more excellent way for the attainment of 
its ends, their suggestions should receive all the considera- 
tion they deserve, for the one object is to get the work done. 
But to neglect the work is not only to sacrifice the future of 
Congregationalism, but, what is even worse, to show it worthy 
of the fate which will certainly overtake it. The Church Aid 
Society is the representative of the aggressive power of Congre- 
gationalism—the power by which it is to sustain its agencies in 
districts where, from the poverty of the people, the means of 
self-support are lacking, and to propagate itself amid new 
populations—in short, the power by which it is to prove its 
capacity of adapting itself to the ever-changing and varied con- 
ditions of the nation. To confess that it has no such power 
would,indeed be a fatal admission. But if it has it, to allow it 
to lie dormant would be an act of treason not only to our prin- 
ciples but to our Master. Quarrelling with existing methods 
is a very unprofitable and invidious occupation, unless there 
be something better to substitute; but if the objection to the 
plan be nothing more than veiled obstruction to the work, it 
is better that this radical difference as to the mission of Con- 
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gregationalism should be at once recognized and dealt with 
accordingly. For ourselves we hold most firmly that the loss 
of aggressive force would be one of the most serious calamities 
which could befall our churches, and in this sense we are 
prepared to accept the statement which, baldly stated, might 
seem to be extravagant, that the future of Congregationalism 
in England is bound up with the future of the Church Aid 
Society. That Society may undergo any kind of modification 
consistent with the wise and earnest pursuit of its original 
object ; but that aim must in some way or other be kept con- 
stantly in view in our churches, and sought with all the dili- 
gence and strength they are able to command, if they are to 
retain, still more if they are to extend, the influence —s have 
already acquired in the nation. 

For the Church Aid Society is not, ay some people appear to 
imagine, simply, or even chiefly, an organization for helping 
ministers with limited income. So much prominence has 
sometimes been given to this part of its work in the speeches 
of its advocates, that it is hardly surprising that the mis- 
take should have arisen, though how it can have survived 
the singularly able and eloquent exposition of the objects 
and work of the Society given from time to time by Dr. 
Hannay, it is not so easy to understand. Assuredly he can- 
not be accused of saying anything calculated thus to lower 
the idea of its mission. With him it has never been an 
eleemosynary agency for distributing the contributions of Chris- 
tian benevolence, but a necessary organization for utilizing 
to the best purposes the forces of Congregationalism for 
missionary work in our own country. The more adequate 
remuneration for ministers in poorer districts is necessarily 
one of the methods by which this work is to be efficiently carried 
on, for justice would forbid us to ask, as common sense 
would certainly forbid us to expect, that the kind of spiritual 
service required will be rendered by men whose hearts are 
fretted with the consuming cares of poverty. But the duty of 
making this provision has been placed, not on the ground of 
charity, but of justice and wisdom, and it has not been pre- 
sented as the sole object of the Society. An impression carly got 
abroad that the first point aimed at was the raising of every 
ministerial stipend to at least £150 per annum, and we are 
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told that considerable disappointment has arisen because of the 
failure to realize the too sanguine hopes awakened by the 
fervid rhetoric with which this great reform was advocated. 
It is possible that there were speeches which did present an 
idea of this kind in tone too confident and in colours too 
glowing. But though it may be so, we have no recollection 
of them, and fancy that there is a confusion between the pro- 
posals of the Church Aid Society and those for a Sustentation 
Fund, which came before it. Still we have no desire to ignore 
the fact that the augmentation of insufficient ministerial in 
comes was distinctly contemplated by the Society, and the 
necessity for it insisted upon by its advocates. No one needs 
to be told, however, that in the fulfilment of such hopes the 
Committee are absolutely dependent upon the liberality of the 
churches, and that liberality, again, is contingent upon the 
enthusiasm which can be evoked on behalf of the scheme. 
Every carping criticism, every ungenerous insinuation against 
those who are doing their utmost to promote the general 
good, every cry of irritable impatience, displeased because the 
work of years is not done in months, can only serve to 
chill any rising fervour, and so to prevent the success of the 
scheme. There is no reserve fund on which the Com- 
mittee or Council can draw. They have to inspire zeal, and 
zeal has to provide the revenue. On their part there has cer- 
tainly been no faltering in purpose and no slackness in effort. 
But the most sanguine of them never expected that the goal 
would be reached within a few years, and he must have been 
reckless indeed, if such there be, who asserted that the goal 
was the raising of a fund out of which £150 per annum should 
be assured to every pastor of what claimed to be a Con- 
gregational Church. Before such an idea could even be 
entertained, our denominational organization must have a 
compactness which it does not at present possess, and which 
certainly a large number of its adherents are not prepared to 
give it. Presbyterian institutions have at least the merit of 
coherence. A Sustentation Fund has a natural place in a 
system where the gate of admission to the ministry is care- 
fully guarded, and church courts regulate the procedure of 
individuals. It is easy to fix a minimum for a minister 
When there is some central authority to decide who is 
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entitled to be regarded as a minister. In Congregational 
churches there is not, and cannot be, such an authority, and 
in the absence of it, the difficulty of laying down any abso. 
lute law for ministerial income is really insuperable. The 
Church Aid Society never undertook to do, or even to attempt, 
what certainly could not be thoroughly accomplished without 
an overturning of the fundamental principles of Congregg- 
tionalism. 

It must be added that for the improvement in the scale of 
ministerial incomes which the promoters of the Church Aid 
Society sought, they trusted to the moral influence of the public 
opinion upon the churches, as well as to the direct help of a 
general fund. They hoped that many of the churches would 
be stimulated to greater effort, and the change be effected by 
themselves directly, and not through the agency of any 
committee either local or national. Their success, therefore, 
would have to be measured by the effect produced on the 
churches generally, not simply by the amount of money 
brought into the coffers of the Society itself. We know, 
however, of no test by which it could be gauged; and if we 
did, circumstances have been so unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of a more liberal spirit in many of the churches, that 
it could not be fairly applied. The sufferings of the agri- 
cultural class during the last few years are a familiar topic, but 
we doubt whether the severity of the pressure has been fully 
realized. With many of the churches in these agricultural 
counties the struggle for mere existence has been sufficiently 
hard; to expect from them any increase of contributions 
would have been not only absurd but cruel. But those who are 
so ready to complain that the Church Aid Society has not 
done more, lose sight of this fact. Even had all the rest of 
England been prosperous, it would not have been easy, if 
indeed it would have been at all possible, to cover the 
deficiency caused by the heavy misfortunes which have 
fallen upon the farmers. But bad harvests do not affect 
farmers only. All England has suffered, to a greater or less 
extent, from the cycle of unfruitful seasons through which we 
have been passing. The trade of Birmingham and Man- 
chester languishes when the farmers of Essex and Norfolk are 
compelled by their poverty to keep out of their markets. 
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Seldom has an experiment, therefore, been tried under more 
unpropitious circumstances, and yet the results have been 
more encouraging than we should gather from the speeches 
of those who complain that everything has not been done, 
though they fail to tell us how it would have been possible to 
do more. Many of the churches have, we believe, been 
awakened to a deeper sense of their responsibility, and when 
more prosperous times come there is every reason to hope 
that the fruit of this feeling will become apparent. ‘The 
associations have been doing more work in their own counties, 
and we hope that the same remark would hold good in 
relation to the individual churches. There is no room 
for despondency, hardly even for extreme anxiety; but 
certainly there is occasion for more resolute effort to press 
the claims of the work home upon all the Congregationalists 
of the country. 

That work, as we have indicated, is nothing less than the 
careful development and wise marshalling of the aggressive 
force of our churches. Even the advance of ministerial 
stipends is but the means to that end. Merely to maintain a 
class of cultured men as Congregational ministers, and to 
secure for them a certain social status and comfort regardless 
of the service which they have to render, is certainly not our 
aim. The educated Christian gentleman in every parish may 
be the ideal of the Erastian, it is not ours. What we desire 
is to provide such a number of Christian teachers as may be 
necessary for the evangelization of the people, and as our 
resources will enable us to sustain in such a position as may 
best secure the efficient discharge of their work. We have 
to fill our place among the Christian agencies of the country, 
and the object of the Church Aid Society is so to develop and 
use our force that this may be done to the greatest advantage. 
Many churches have their own separate and independent 
mission work, and with that no Society has any right, and cer- 
tainly the Church Aid Society has no desire, to interfere. But 
there must be much more than this if Congregational churches 
are to discharge their responsibilities. There can surely be no 
need to attempt any proof of this. If there were no other reason, 
the extraordinary changes in the distribution of the popu- 
lation as shown in the last census are themselves sufficient to 
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demonstrate the necessity for something more than the isolated 
work of individual churches, caring for some destitute 
district which may lie near their own sanctuary or come 
within their own ken. Every large town is increasing, and 
many of them with such a rapidity that it is extremely, 
difficult in any way to overtake their necessities; and that 
increase is of course connected with a corresponding 
depletion of the rural districts. Who is to care for the en- 
feebled churches in small towns and villages, many of whose 
best members have been drafted to the large towns, only too 
often to be lost there in the dense mass of religious in. 
difference ever drifting on to absolute unbelief? And who, on 
the other hand, is to provide for the new populations which 
excite our surprise, and often awaken a much sadder feeling 
as we pass through the suburbs of our great towns? The 
problem is one which cannot be solved by the efforts of any 
church, however large and devoted. It needs to be looked at 
from other than a local standpoint, and judged with other 
than a provincial eye. It should be the subject of careful 
consultation to which all that is ablest in intellect and warmest 
in heart in our churches should contribute its best. There 
is neither occasion nor desire to repress indvidual zeal. All 
that we plead for is the necessity for another kind of force, a 
force which shall be directed by those who have surveyed the 
entire field and are therefore best able to regulate the distri- 
bution of the strength at their command; a force into which 
shall be gathered the littles which would be neglected and 
lost, if the only form of aggressive work is such as is carried 
on by churches strong enough to prosecute important opera- 
tions alone. 

Of course, whenever we speak thus we are at once met by 
the cuckoo cry of organization, which with a certain class 
seems to be thought sufficient to close all controversy. Too 
much is conceded to the objection when it is treated as a 
question of principle; for it is nothing better than a mere 
sentiment, which up to a certain point may be deserving of 
respect, but which, if carried out to its ultimate issue, must 
be fatal to all combined Christian work. This terrible hob- 
goblin, nicknamed organization, has indeed only to be fairly 
looked atin order-to get rid of the panic which it produces in 
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somany minds. Whatisit? A church is an organization. 
Are those who are so much alarmed at an organized action 
prepared to get rid of Christian churches? Plymouth Brethren 
may go even to this length, and yet even they are compelled 
for the purpose of practical action to have recourse to the 
very methods they deprecate. Those, however, who be- 
lieve in the association of Christian churches have already 
accepted the idea of organization, and there is certainly no 
obvious reason why twenty or a hundred churches should 
not organize themselves into a society for work as well as a 
hundred men organize themselves into a Church. So far 
from attempting any defence against the charge of organi- 
zation, or confessing that it needs defence at all, we should 
contend that the necessity for apology, if it exist at all, lies 
on the opposite side. Isolation means haphazard, desultory, 
irregular and fitful, and therefore unsatisfactory effort. It 
means the actual loss of much available power, and the un- 
certain distribution of that which is actually utilized. There 
are other objections which might be urged to what is the only 
alternative which can be advocated with any approach to 
consistency—that is, the independent action of churches which 
are able to undertake the service, necessarily involving as it 
does a certain superintendence and control of the stronger 
over the weaker, with all the trouble to which that may lead. 
But we are content with this. It must be ineffective. To 
make any wise provision for the new wants of changing popu- 
lations under such a system would simply be impossible. 
For that there must be careful arrangement of forces, mutual 
understanding, fellowship both in counsel and work, all 
meaning organization. 

But this is inconsistent with Independency. So say all its 
enemies who would fain have it so. They have got a con- 
ception of Independency evolved out of their own intuitional 
consciousness, which they are fond of airing for their own 
polemic purposes; and if we will not conform to it, they 
insist that we are departing from Congregational principles 
and precedents. Were it even so, we should reply that such 
departure concerned nobody but ourselves. If we felt that 
there were points in the methods or even in the principles of 
our fathers which required revision, there is nothing to pre- 
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vent us from making the change. But there is really nothing 
of the kind. The Church Aid Society is a confederation of the 
churches for missionary work at home, just as the London 
Missionary Society is their confederation for missionary work 
abroad. Such as it is, too, it is constructed on precisely 
the same lines as the County Unions—is, indeed, a confedera- 
tion of Unions. 

There has been so much misapprehension as to its con- 
stitution and manner of working that a few simple remarks 
on this subject may not be out of place. It has been supposed 
by some that it is a fresh development of a centralizing ten- 
dency which needs to be resisted rather than fostered. 
The fear is a mere phantom of the imagination. The 
Society interferes neither with the individual Church nor the 
County Association. The Associations make their grants 
just as they have been accustomed to do, with this difference 
only, that the poorer Unions are able to vote in excess 
of their own resources, in the hope that the Council of the 
Church Aid Society will provide thém with funds to meet the 
deficiency. Those funds are taken from the surplus con- 
tributed by the Unions which raise more than they spend 
within their own borders, and that surplus is really the only 
amount which passes into the coffers of the Church Aid 
Society, and over which the Council exercise any control. 
The County Union is the Church Aid Society in its own 
district, the Society is the aggregate of all the Unions, each 
having its own representatives in the Council. Its nominal 
income is the sum total of what is raised by the various 
Unions, but the amount paid to its treasurer and distributed 
by its Council is only what we have said—what is contri- 
buted by counties which not only provide for their own work, 
but raise something to meet the wants of counties still more 
necessitous. The internal management of the County Asso- 
ciations remains, therefore, precisely what it was. The Council 
of the Church Aid Society, before it gives to Associations out of 
its surplus, claims to inquire as to the way in which its money 
is to be applied, just as these Associations have exercised a 
similar right in relation to the individual churches. But that 
is the extent of the control it has sought to exercise, and even 
that has been exercised with such moderation that the budgets 
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of the Associations have seldom if ever been altered, unless 
some reduction was necessitated by the state of the funds. 

It is quite possible that in the opinion of some this organi- 
zation might be improved; but for ourselves there is a far 
more vital question than any dealings merely with method. 
We have sometimes thought that the present arrangement 
lacks simplicity ; but we cannot forget that it was agreed 
upon after long discussion, and those who do not regard 
it as the ideally best ought to accept the decision of the 
majority, and do their utmost to make the plan effective. 
Our belief is that what we need is not an improvement of 
machinery, but the increase of motive power. Our churches 
have yet to rise to a sense of their responsibility to their 
Master for the conversion of their fellow countrymen. Every- 
thing depends on the creation of a new sentiment on this 
point. The objections with which we are only too familiar to 
some mere feature of the workings, the eager tenacity with 
‘which old-fashioned methods are defended without much con- 
sideration as to their efficiency, the introduction of personal 
antagonisms or local jealousies, all reveal the absence of that 
ardour of zeal and intensity of purpose essential to the work 
before us. Either churches have not realized the grandeur 
of the opportunity presented to them in England at the 
present moment, or they have not risen to it as they ought. 
Until this holy enthusiasm, in which Christian love sanctifies 
and ennobles the purest patriotism, is kindled, we-shall never 
take the place to which God summons us in the work of 
this stirring century. Let us hope that the difficulties will 
soon disappear. It is the sluggard who eries, ‘‘ A lion, a lion 
is in the streets,’ and whose love of ease and dislike of stern 
and strenuous efforts makes him a coward. It is high time 
that we awoke out of sleep to a truer conception of our 
responsibilities and capacities. Before us is the possibility of 
great achievements, if we will rouse ourselves to attempt 
them. But we must begin by recognizing the possibility, 
and preparing to translate it into a reality. We must review 
our obligations as Christians, and set ourselves to discharge 
them, not according to the dwarfed and stunted standard of past 
service, but according to the truer sense of what we owe to 


our Lord. We must expand our ideas, enlarge our liberality 
VOL. XII. 40 
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to a scale in some degree commensurate with the demands of 
the work, and, above all, with the claims of Him whose we 
profess to be, we must redouble our personal effort, and last, 
but not least, we must once and for ever sweep away the paltry 
hindrances which stand in the way of effective service. The 
land is before us to be possessed, and we are bound to go up 
and possess it. We have the resources. May God give us 
the inspiration which shall stir us to the consecration of all 
to His service! May He endow us with the wisdom which 
shall teach us to use them to the highest advantage! May 
He give us that faith in Himself which will remove moun- 
tains ! 


PROTESTANTISM IN THE CANTON DE VAUD. 
i. 


Tue visits of most English people to Switzerland are so brief 


in their duration, and so entirely devoted to recreation and plea- 
sure, that observation on the religious condition of the people 
is well-nigh impossible, or, if possible, is at best of a super- 
ficial character. The traveller usually notices with com- 
placency and gratitude the quiet which Sunday brings in the 
Protestant cantons; and there his interest in the triumph of 
the Reformed faith begins and ends. Preferring during his 
holiday to worship in English churches, among his own 
people, he returns to his native shore with an ignorance of 
the spiritual state of the Swiss scarcely less profound than 
that with which he started. Such at least was the present 
writer’s experience so long as his acquaintance with Switzer- 
land was confined to the conventional month's tour. 

But a stay of three months in a Protestant family, constant 
attendance at the services of the Protestant church—both 
‘‘ National” and ‘‘ Free ””—and some personal contact with 
earnest Christian men, have combined to awaken and inten- 
sify an interest in the history and position of one of the oldest 
Protestant churches in Europe. Its history is often exciting 
and always instrective, and its position in regard to the zeal 
and liberality of its members, and the power and eloquence 
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of its pastors, is most stimulating by its contrast to the indif- 
ferentism and drowsiness of so many of the churches of the 
Continent. 

Geneva has the distinction of first receiving the good news 
of Christianity. So early as the fourth century the new 
faith had obtained acceptance with the majority of its inhabit- 
ants, and the converts speedily proved the sincerity of their 
professions by aggressive movements on the mass of heathen 
population which stretched around them on every hand. At 
Lausanne, the capital then, as now, of the Pays de Vaud, the 
missionaries found numerous brethren in Christ. 

According to an ancient and apparently well-authenticated 
tradition, the Church here literally sprang from the blood of 
the martyrs. 

The Emperor Maximian, whom Diocletian had associated 
with himself in the government of the Roman Empire, was 
despatched to put down an insurrection among the Gauls, 
who, like their descendants of the eighteenth century, were 
driven by the tyranny of the clergy and the nobility “‘ to assert 
the natural rights of man,” and, we are told by Gibbon, “ did 
so with the most savage cruelty.”’ 

Among the forces of Maximian was the Légion Thébaine, 
and the story goes that the army having crossed the Alps by 
the pass of Saint Bernard, arrived at Martigny (now famed 
for smells and stings), and was there ordered to offer up pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices to the false gods. This the legion, under 
the command of Maurice, refused to do. The Emperor, full 
of fury, ordered them to be decimated. The survivors looked 
on unmoved. From them also a tenth man was taken and 
put to death. The residue still continued obdurate, and sub- 
mitting where they might have successfully resisted, were 
massacred by their comrades. 

A few only escaped, together with some of the women who had 
accompanied them to the war, and who fled with them from the 
cruel vengeance of Maximian. These are said to have sought 
and found an asylum in the Canton de Vaud, and to have 
quickly permeated the inhabitants with the faith for which 
they had been ready even to die. The first Christian church 
was erected on the hill where Lausanne now stands, and was 
dedicated to Saint Thyrsus, one of the victims of the mas- 
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sacre which has just been described. Hither the bishopric 
was removed from Avenches about 600 a.p. In the year 1000 
the first cathedral was founded, exactly on the site of the pre- 
sent building, a most commanding position, as every one who 
travels on Lake Leman must notice. By this time Christianity 
seems to have gained a strong foothold among the Vaudois, 
Its great enemies were the pagans, and those so-called Chris- 
tians who were already infected with the Arian heresy, and 
whom the ancient chronicler evidently thinks well-nigh as 
deadly foes as the heathen, who literally ‘‘ came down like 
wolves on the fold,” and ravaged and plundered wherever 
they went. 

The infant church, however, escaped some of the hostile 
influences which were fatal to the spread of the gospel in other 
countries. The distant and secluded locality, the constant 
need of unity and co-operation, and the perfectly independent 
character of its rough-and-ready ecclesiastical organization, 
shielded it from the entrance of Popish superstitions, and 
rendered impossible the introduction of the Inquisition. 

During the earlier centuries of its existence the church at 
Lausanne elected its own bishops in true Congregational 
fashion. This right was undisputed for some time, and was 
affirmed by the secular rulers of the country. But in 1174 
the first step in Papal usurpation was taken by the Pope, 
Alexander III., who elected a bishop by his own authority, 
but allowed the people to “ accept”? him—a proceeding which 
was probably as much a solemn mockery as the congé (élire, 
or ‘“‘ leave to elect,” which our gracious Queen is pleased to 
extend to the Dean and Chapter of our cathedrals. 

A century and a half later the disguise was thrown off, and 
the bishop of Lausanne—who had always been declared to be 
such “by the grace of God’’—received the meaner title of 
‘‘Bishop by the grace of the Apostolic See.’ But what the 
bishops lost in spiritual dignity they gained in temporal 
power. They became, as a consequence, better soldiers than 
pastors. In those rough and turbulent times it was useless 
for a man to assume dominion unless he were prepared to 
defend it. A large portion of the country became theirs, and 
we read of long and sanguinary struggles undertaken in 
attempts to extend their territory. 
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Priests and bishop alike forgot their sacred office in a con- 
tinual round of violence and debauchery. Their excesses 
made them a terror to the peaceable inhabitants, while their 
ignorance was as dense as their morality was debased. 
Sermons and catechetical instruction were equally unknown, 
and the public services were confined to the repetition of the 
mass, and a slight explanation of the ten commandments. 

An old register which is still extant contains this significant 
passage : ‘‘ B. reads passably, he recites with ease, sings badly, 
and knows no arithmetic—he is admitted to the priesthood.” 
With the decline of learning and morals came, as might 
naturally be expected, increase of superstition, of which, if not 
of devotion, ignorance is undoubtedly the prolific parent. 
Miracles, indulgences, images, relics, and all the mystic 
machinery with which the spiritual yearnings of mankind are 
drugged instead of satisfied, were speedily introduced, with the 
result that the Canton de Vaud, which in the year 1000 was a 
centre of Christian light and knowledge, had become in the 
sixteenth century the home of superstition and the haunt 
of sin. 

But a better time was at hand. The Bernese having 
accepted with enthusiasm the doctrines of the Reformation, 
vigorously applied themselves to the conversion of the neigh- 
bouring cantons. 

It must be confessed that the lords of Berne were more 
zealous than discreet, and that their propagandist activities 
were carnal as well as spiritual. But the difference of tongue 
was an obstacle which political influence was powerless to 
overcome. The Bernese spoke German to a man, while the 
Vaudois were French in language as well as in descent. 
Under these circumstances the presence of French refugees 
was little less than a providential coincidence. Among them 
was William Farel, a native of Dauphiny, a man of good 
family and of great attainments. His strong religious nature, 
after entering zealously into all the teaching of his venerable 
master Lefevre, a professor in the University of Paris, accom- 
plished its own enfranchisement by a thoughtful and self- 
directed study of the Bible. Once convinced of the falsity of 
Romish doctrines, he could not be restrained by the advice of 


his friends, or his own self-interest, from proclaiming his new 
faith. 
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Like a true apostle, he went first to the “‘lost sheep” of his 
own country. The towns and villages of his native Dauphiny 
resounded to his eloquent voice. He had all the fearless 
impetuosity of a heaven-appointed prophet. His activity was 
incredible; when he was driven from one city he fled to 
another, and there preached the good news which had come 
home with such overpowering force to his own heart. It was 
not until the machinations of the priests had enveloped him 
so completely that he could no longer find an opportunity of 
speaking to the people that he entered the land of his 
adoption, and devoted himself to the conversion of the Swiss. 

Settling at Aigle as a schoolmaster, he quickly gathered 
round him a small body of disciples. But his impulsive spirit 
could not long be satisfied with anything less than public 
deliverances. 

The neighbourhood was soon in av uproar. Farel was 
attacked, and the populace were incited by the priests to 
attest their attachment to the ancient religion by tumultuous 
assemblies. At this point the lords of Berne interposed. 
Naegeli was despatched to restore order, and proceeded to do 
so by most decided means. The curés who had instigated the 
riots were exiled, and the Catholic church was forcibly dis- 
endowed, part of its property being assigned to the Protestant 
pastors and part granted for the relief of the poor and the 
education of the children. Having thus practically rendered 
Catholic rites impossible, this continental Henry VIII. dis- 
dainfully granted the barren boon of nominal religious liberty. 
Farel apparently permitted these intolerant proceedings without 
protest, and, rejoicing in the patronage of the most powerful 
government in Switzerland, started on a fresh tour of evan- 
gelization. His introduction to Lausanne was striking and 
dramatic. 

Finding on the market-square a seller of indulgences, he 
attacked him on the spot, and then, when a crowd began to 
gather round the wordy combatants, mounted on the stone 
parapet surrounding one of the public pumps, and delivered a 
vehement harangue against the iniquities of the Romish 
Church. Then, as now, the market-place was crowded with 
peasants and country people on the market day, and the 
effect of this bold and impulsive onslaught must have been 
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immense. In the city itself disturbances amounting almost 
to civil war prevailed. Even in the churches free fights seem 
to have sometimes taken place. ‘The Reformers were in 
danger of destroying their true work by these violent 
means, Which received no reproof from Farel, whose com- 
bative nature and bold spirit loved ‘‘ to ride upon the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm.” At this juncture he was joined 
by a colleague admirably fitted to supply his deficiencies and 
counteract his faults. Viret was a man of gentleness and 
meckness, full of conciliatory tactics, and instinct with love 
and charity towards all men. Far inferior to Farel in the 
native foree and hardy vigour which rejoices in a combat 
against overwhelming odds, and without which no hoary 
abuse or ancient anomaly has ever been destroyed, he pos- 
sessed a constructive skill and an organizing tact such as his 
noisier comrade never attained, or indeed desired. With 
Christ-like sagacity he foresaw that acts of violence, even 
when the result of a sacred indignation, were calculated to 
retard rather than to advance the holy cause of the Prince of 
Peace. Unhappily he did not receive from his enemies the 
treatment his moderation deserved. In 1533 a priest who 
had accepted a challenge to a discussion made short work of 
Viret by attacking him with a sword on the day before, and 
leaving him half dead by the roadside. Some years later he 
was poisoned by a woman at Geneva, who was paid by the 
priests for this diabolical work, and though he recovered, the 
traces of the outrage always remained in his constitution. 

The progress of the Reformed faith in the Canton de Vaud 
was greatly accelerated by the conquest of the country by the 
restless and belligerent lords of Berne. The bishop was 
deposed, and all the prestige of temporal authority was trans- 
ferred from the old to the new faith. An unusual moderation, 
however, was observed by the conquerors. Instead of issuing 
a peremptory proclamation establishing the Protestant re- 
ligion and rendering the practice of Romish rites illegal, they 
ordered a public disputation to be held in the cathedral at 
Lausanne, at which the points in issue between the two 
parties should be fully and openly discussed. 

To this all Catholic priests residing in the canton were 
invited, together with delegates from each commune, who 
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should listen to the arguments and report at home all that 
they had heard and seen. The result was never doubtful. 

The assertions of ignorant monks and ecclesiastics were 
easily refuted by the practised skill of Farel, Viret, and 
Calvin. So complete, indeed, was their discomfiture that 
they plaintively appealed for time to study, which naturally 
brought down upon them the crushing retort that study ought 
to precede teaching, not to follow it. At the close of the dis. 
cussion many of the principal laity as well as several of the 
priests declared themselves converted to the Protestant faith. 
The movement gained influence day by day, and from the 
date of this discussion may be reckoned the foundation of 
Protestant ascendancy in the Canton de Vaud. 

E. F. ASHWORTH BRIGGS, 


(To be continued.) 


THE PICTURES OF THE SEASON. 


Il. 


Tue English artists who, from Sir Edwin Landseer down- 
wards, have devoted themselves to animal painting have 
attained a success which, in regard to a variety of qualities 
which are looked for in art productions, is perhaps at present 
unrivalled. In technical skill, in sentiment and emotion, and 
in human association they satisfy alike the cultured mind and 
the popular taste. One reason for this satisfaction, apart 
from the artist’s skill, lies in the universal instinct of English- 
men for sport, and in the prevalent disposition toward pets. 
A striking instance of the sporting quality is Mr. James 
Hardy’s water-colour, at the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, ‘‘On the Moors: Loch Calabar” (710), in which are 
two retrievers and a pointer resting, but keeping guard over 
“the bag’’ already secured. There is neither story nor sen- 
timent in the picture—pure dog and game portraiture—but it 
appeals to the latent fondness for dogs which characterizes 
all Englishmen, or at least all such whose experience has 
extended to the country, and so gratifies the popular mind as 
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its other excellences gratify the expert. But the best known 
animal painter of to-day is the Royal Academician, Mr. 
Riviere. He is represented in this year’s Exhibition by four 
pictures. ‘‘ The Herd of Swine” (269), while finely painted, 
like Mr. Poynter’s attempt four or five years ago, is not happy. 
It is a subject which must necessarily savour somewhat of 
materialistic grotesqueness, and even Mr. Riviere’s success in 
depicting variety of swine character does not altogether 
redeem this picture in that respect. ‘‘ Giants at Play’’ (694), 
three reclining navvies toying with a tiny, toddling bull-pup, 
merges on the brutal side of humanity. Another is ‘‘'The 
Last of the Crew” (498), an explorer in the Arctic regions 
followed by his starving dogs. But the one which most mani- 
fests the artist’s technical skill in conjunction with tender 
human sentiment is “‘Old Playfellows’’ (392), in which a 
handsome colley is pathetically putting up his paw for a 
shake by his little sick master, who is lolling listlessly in an 
armchair propped up with pillows. A beautiful picture, and 
one which shows considerable power, and a quite satisfac- 
tory quality in him, in depicting animal life in its contact with 
humanity. An artist of a different calibre is Mr. Nettleship, 
who, with less manipulative skill than Mr. Riviere, is a 
master of emotion and sentiment in animal life apart from 
human association. Aremarkable picture is the large picture 
of “ Blind” (102) at the Grosvenor Gallery. It represents an 
aged blind lion at the edge of a precipice, over which in a 
moment he will probably tumble, while a herd of wolves, 
keeping yet a respectful distance from the monarch, wait 
hungrily for the catastrophe. In the peculiar qualities which 
characterize the artist this work is singularly effective, and 
will go far to establish his reputation as an animal painter of 
an original and special order. An animal painter of high 
attainments is Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A. His speciality is 
cattle in an imposing landscape setting. His best of three 
pictures at the Burlington House is the “Ben Eay” (398), 
which manifests all that this artist is or accomplishes. Grand 
Highland catéle, with all their variety of character and colour, 
drawn and painted with a precision and brilliancy which 
make them look as if they had been just groomed. The 
landscape is dignified, and well suited to set off the picturesque 
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qualities of the Highland herds which Mr. Davis loves go 
faithfully and well. 

We now come to a section of the subject of painting at the 
very extreme of this. Animal painting, to be successful, is 
primarily imitative; we now approach that which is wholly 
and purely creative—the Idealistic, a word, however, which 
contains very little meaning in this connection apart from 
illustration ; but it is ancther way of saying that in art, as in 
literature, commonplace is the unpardonable sin. To take an 
illustration: the most conspicuous pictures of the class this 
season are the four by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, of “ The Rider of the Pale Horse,” ‘‘The Rider of the 
White Horse,” ‘‘The Rider of the Black Horse,’’ and “The 

tider of the Red Horse” (103-6). These pictures are full of 

movement and animation, and display the artist at his best 
in all the charm of painting, poetry, and mysticism. The 
subject, of course, is that of the apocalyptic vision (Rev. vi.) 
representing the Spirit of Death, of Knowledge, of War, and 
of Commerce. Perhaps if the Hanging Committee had been a 
little more familiar with the subject they would have hung 
the four pictures in their right order of Knowledge, War, 
Commerce, and Death. ‘‘The Rider of the Pale Horse”’ is 
sufficient alone to establish Mr. Watts’ reputation as a poet- 
painter. ‘‘Death” is a mere presence; no vulgar skeleton 
clearly defined and analysed, but a ghostly something intan- 
gible. There is a pathetic story told of a working-man who 
saw these pictures when they were being exhibited at St. 
Jude’s, Whitechapel, last Easter. He had a soul to discern 
their beauty, and in conversation suggested that they would 
cost a lot of money. His interlocutor agreed with him. 
‘Would twenty guineas buy them? He thought he could 
manage that.” How many, asks the narrator, of Grosvenor 
Gallery visitors would be prepared to offer for these the income 
of a quarter of a year! 

Of this same idealization as manifested in landscape instead 
of in figure pictures, the delineation of the poetic spirit which 
pervades all lovely nature, Mr. Albert Goodwin is probably 
without a compeer at this moment. Upon him, if upon any 
one now living, has fallen the mantle of Turner. In the 


eight pictures which he exhibits at the gallery of the Royal 
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Society of Painters in Water Colours will be found much that 
yeealls the drawings of the great master; evidence of great 
and varied power; and the tinge of poetry which is akin to 
sadness—work of creative genius, and so work of power. 
The mere titles are suggestive of variety: ‘‘ The Invincible 
Armada” (10); ‘‘May Morning: the Swan’s Nest”’ (12); 
“Bruges” (66); ‘‘A Scene from the Arabian Nights” (77) ; 
“ Sirenusae ” (100) ; ‘‘ The Sole Survivor ”’ (181) ; ‘‘ Ilfracombe 
Bay” (235), a home-scene to the artist; and ‘‘ Fisherman’s 
Holiday ” (277). With the exception of the ‘‘ May Morning ” 
and “ Bruges,” these are all coast scenes. Now observe how 
the artist, seeing as you and I may see, depicting Nature as 
she really is, yet by the force of his spiritual sympathy places 
before us that which is felt only, and perceived by a sense 
greater than any material organ of vision. The title of the 
first named is ironical. The scene is a scrap of rocky shore, 
on which is piled a ruined hulk and the broken carved timbers 
of a once proud galleon. Below are the brown, sombre, 
relentless rocks: above, the sky lurid with storm. Apt illus- 
tration indeed of the motto which the artist quotes: ‘‘ Man 
proposes, God disposes.’’ Another picture, ‘‘ Zobeide and 
the Prince leaving ‘the city of the inhabitants turned into 
stone’”’ (77), is even still more remindful of Turner. Again 
a coast scene: again lurid and grey wracked sky, the red 
glare of which is reflected from the castle perched high on a 
cliff. To the right the bright gleam of a still pool left by the 
receded tide; to the left stately and ghostly architecture, 
partly enveiled in scudding clouds. A scene from veritable 
nature, but superadded to it the weirdness of poetic fancy. 
“Sirenusae,”’ with its solitary Siren waving her lyre high in 
air, as she sings in the words of Tennyson— 


** Who can light on as happy a shore 
All the world o’er, all the world o’er ? 
Whither away, listen and stay 
Mariner, mariner, fly no more,” 


is still a coast scene, but all beauty and brightness, where in 
the others was seen only gloom and storm. It is an ordinary 
sea-shore, resplendent in many-coloured seaweed and yellow 


Sands, The sea is calm and the air clear and cool. Above 
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and beyond the cliff to the right, rises through the clouds q 
mountain top white in eternal snow. A scene of loveliness 
purely in substance: but withal the poetry of Virgil flavouring 
the whole. And this is the least that can be said of all these 
works—Nature as the artist finds it, under its ever-varying 
mood, and the sweetness of idealization over it all. And 
there can be nothing greater than this in essence in all the 
wide domain of landscape art. 

That is the highest aim of landscape art. But coming to 
the region of pictorial art, the subject of which is humanity 
apart from landscape setting, what shall be said of aim and 
achievement? The ‘‘ Impressionists ’’ and some others have 
laid it down that the artist must find his-subject in cotempo- 
rary life and incident. That the accessories, costumes, and 
incidents of the past, in all their picturesqueness, have their 
counterpart in latter-day ordinary life. So far, good. We 
have said more than once in these papers that the true 
historical painter is he who depicts the events of his day. 
But seeing that that which art requires is not mere portrayal 
of human beings, but men and women and little children 
under interesting conditions and poetic aspects, the question 
arises, Where shall the artist go for his subjects and inspira- 
tion. Some say to the jurdix chantant and the casino; that 
the danseuse and the cigale are the fit subjects of his pencil. 
Of this number is, apparently, Mr. Logsdail, who has certainly 
scored a great success in this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 
He exhibits three works, the most remarkable of which is 
“The Piazza” (477), representing the motley throng of 
Venetians and foreigners which gathers at evening in the 
front of St. Mark’s, Venice, to lounge, chat, smoke, ogle, and 
gossip. Mr. Logsdail, the son of a cathedral functionary at 
Lincoln, has been an exhibitor at the Royal Academy since 
1878, where he has won attention by his pictures, “ The 
Tomb of Buckingham, Westminster Abbey ;” ‘‘ Henry VIL.’s 
Chapel; ” “A Quiet Corner in the Dyer’s Canal, Antwerp ;” 
and many Flemish pictures, ‘‘ Carnevale,” and the rest; and 
has quietly and steadily worked his way to the proud position 
of this year, ‘‘ The Piazza” being perhaps the most popular 
picture of the season. This is a large canvas, and represents 
the many nationalities, oriental and occidental, which con- 
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verge at the queen city of the Adriatic. It is a bold attempt, 
but he has certainly succeeded in depicting great variety 
of human character, in giving vividness and animation to 
the scene, and, with variety of type, in preserving a masterly 
wity. It belongs to the school of Mr. Van Haanen, but 
pears marks of the artist’s Flemish training. It has been 
considered by some that it savours of profanation to hide 
the noble Byzantine architecture which adorns the Bride 
of the Adriatic with a gay, thoughtless, and commonplace 
crowd—worn men, officers and artists, rollicking children, 
and bold women. And those who love the stones of Venice, 
not to mention the blue of her lagoons and the glory of 
her sunsets, will wholly sympathize with that sentiment 
of exclusiveness; but, given that the crowd is one which 
lends itself to pictorial representation, then there is no more 
reason for not representing that particular gathering than 
any other. Our complaint is not that he has painted a crowd 
at Venice, but that Mr. Logsdail's treatment of these denizens 
and fugitives of Venice is realistic only, and therefore does not 
meet the needs of our nature, and does not gratify the poetic 
sense which is the gauge of all artistic effort, whether in 
painting or in literature. M. Theodore Duret claims for M. 
‘enoir, the ‘‘ Impressionist,’’ that ‘‘dés l’abord nous lui 
reconnaissons la faculté de peindre la femme dans toute sa 
grace et sa delicatesse.”” But womanly grace and delicacy 
are inseparable from womanly purity and modesty : and these 
are not the most obvious characteristics of the crowd gathered 
together on the Piazza in Mr. Logsdail’s picture. And so, while 
the work is masterful—as is also ‘‘ La Dame aux Camélias ” 
in literature—it fails to touch the best English taste; the 
taste which, for instance, mourns the loss of George Mason, 
the painter of “The Harvest Moon,” that most idealistic 
rendering of ordinary modern life, of which happily Mr. R. 
Macbeth, A.R.A., has this year issued an etching; that taste 
which finds satisfaction in the works of Mr. Watts and Mr. 
Goodwin. It is a great work of art, nevertheless. 

In the course of our review of the pictures of the season 
we have had occasion to notice works which, amid a vast 
quantity of productions which in character are aimless or 
tentative, contain some promise of the excellence of the 
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future of English art. But one sad thing is manifest, and 
that is, that much ability is wasted in the imitation of 
masters whose greatness has been generally recognized. 
There are several mimic Millset, for instance, at the Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours—the Millet of melancholy, with. 
out power or poetry. But that which this age, as every other, 
requires is not imitators, but creators. The former are made, 
the latter born. We need that every artist should be him. 
self; and individuality will make its mark, and will contribute 
to the wealth of its own generation, if there be with it 
sufficient ability, genius, or whatever the buoyant quality 
may be designated, to raise an artist above the dull level of 
mediocrity and conventionality. SYDNEY ROBJOHNS. 


TWO WOULD-BE HEROES. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
Cuaprer I.—TuHe Runaways. 


On a pleasant evening in the leafy month of June two boys 
were descending the old Fosse Road to Leicester. A nutty 
perfume of may-blossom scented the air, late primroses and 
early bluebells decked the banks, a gentle breeze swaying the 
branches of ancient oaks and elms cast fantastic shadows on 
the grassy path, and as the distant town came into view 
against the clear sky the scene was one of cheerful brightness. 
A boy can enjoy sunshine as much as other people, but these 
boys were not in good spirits. Two days previously they had 
run away from school. Willie Daxbury, the elder of the pair, 
was the son of a farmer, and being now fourteen years old, 
had been informed during the Easter holidays that after one 
more term at school he must follow his father’s trade. Un- 
fortunately he did not like the prospect. For years his chief 
delight had been to read stories of adventures. He had 
secretly made up his mind that he would himself become a 
hero. And now his father wished him to follow the plough, 
cleanse fields, thresh corn, tend cattle, and do the drudgery of a 
dirty old farm! He returned to school sulky and rebellious, 
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prooding over his wrongs by day and unable to sleep at night 
for vexation. Then he resolved to take matters into his own 
hands, and the upshot was that he and his playmate, Harry 
Strickland—a reckless youngster ready for any adventure— 
decided to become heroes without delay. Early next morning 
they slipped out of their bedrooms and had left the school a 
dozen miles in the rear before their flight was found out. 
Their joint purse contained exactly two shillings and fivepence, 
but as most of this money was in coppers, the purse looked well 
filled; wherefore its young owners, coming to a quiet inn, 
commenced their heroic career by a “tuck-in”’ of ham and 
eggs, which cost one shilling and sixpence. A good draught 
of milk and a hunch of bread apiece from a generous country- 
woman carried them comfortably through the remainder of the 
day, and they slept well enough in an empty roadside barn. 
The second day’s expenses, however, exhausted their supplies, 
and when our story opens they were so hungry, their feet so 
blistered, their backs so full of aches and pains, that they 
trudged along with a very unheroic disposition to lie down 
and cry themselves to sleep. Coming to a style which seemed 
to mark a shorter route to the town, Willie slipped, and, fall- 
ing, sprained his ankle. A moment of terrible pain as he 
tried to rise, a sense of sudden darkness, then, to Harry’s dis- 
may, he lay white and senseless on the ground. Harry was 
frantic. He stooped over him, implored him to speak, kissed 
him, shook him, tried to lift him, shouted for help, ran a 
little way, hurried back, screamed, burst out crying, jumped 
and stamped with excitement, and finally dropped sobbing by 
his side. 


CuapTer II.—A Frrenp In NEED. 


“Halloo, boys! Halloo! Get up, youngsters! What are you 
doing here?” The speaker was a fine, stalwart man in the 
dress of a gentleman. With his big retriever he had been 
hunting an appetite on the Fosse Road, when the dog, stopping 
short at a stile, pulled at his master’s coat and in canine 
language intimated that here was something amiss. 


“Halloo, boys! Wake up, you simpletons! Wake up, 
then!” 


Harry sprang to his feet; and when Willie, failing to do so, 
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fell back groaning, -he proceeded to explain to the new-comer 
what had happened overnight. 

“Bless the boy!”’ said the stranger; ‘‘I must give hima 
hoist.” 

Half an hour later Willie was stretched upon the sofa of a 
well-furnished morning-room, his ankle wrapped in moist 
clothes, Harry at his side, and their new friend catering for 
them over a breakfast which both the boys pronounced “a 
stunning one.” Smiling at the head of the table sat a bene- 
volent old lady, whose lovely face, set in a frame of silvery 
curls, made the breakfast itself more welcome. She was Mrs 
Bailey, and the mother of their host. 

“‘So you are going to be heroes,” said Mr. Bailey. “Pray 
what kind of tradesman is a hero ?” 

‘Oh, heroes are not tradesmen,” cried Willie. ‘‘ Heroes 
are great people, you know—like Richard Cceur de Lion, who 
at Joppa fought all day, and came out of the battle stuck all 
over with javelins.” 

**Do you call Richard a hero?” asked Mr. Bailey, cutting 
vast slabs of ham to pile their plates afresh. ‘‘ Richard was 
a soldier, and a favourite with the troubadours because he 
wrote verses himself; but even his flatterers cannot make him 
an attractive man. Did he not plot against his own father, 
one of the fondest parents that ever lived? Did he not 
butcher tke prisoners who fell into his hands? Did he not 
shamefully neglect his own kingdom and then wreck the 
Crusade by his violent temper? Was it not he who boasted 
that ‘pride and avarice and licentiousness were his three 
daughters?’ Would you imitate him?” 

“No,” protested Willie,” ‘“‘I don’t mean that. I only want 
to do generous deeds. Don’t you remember that Richard, 
when he was dying, sent for Bertrand, the archer who had 
shot him, and forgave him?” 

“T admit his generosity,” said Mr. Bailey; “but even that 
was not heroic. Bertrand had shot him in battle. Bertrand’s 
father and two brothers had been killed by Richard, who had 
now fallen in a wicked attempt to rob the castle of Vidomar, 
Bertrand’s master. Moreover, Richard’s forgiveness did not 
prevent his servants from flaying poor Bertrand alive. Whom 
did Richard live for but himself? My hero must be one who 
thinks of other people and does his duty by them.” 
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« And who is your hero, Harry ?”’ inquired Mrs. Bailey. 

“T want to be a scholar, ma’am,” answered Harry. ‘I 
should like to be a hero like Lord Bacon, who was such an 
orator that nobody could turn his eyes away while he was 
speaking. Iam going to get a place at a bookseller’s, so that 
I can read lots of books and become a wonderful scholar like 
Bacon.” 

“Master Harry betrays his own taste by his choice of a hero,” 
said Mr. Bailey, smilingly; ‘‘ but if Lord Bacon was ‘the wisest 
and the brightest,’ he was also ‘the meanest,’ of mankind. 
Imagine a judge taking bribes from both parties in a suit, and 
then giving the verdict to the largest briber! A poor hero. 
Icall him a swindler. Come, Master Willie, charge again!” 
and once more the plates were bountifully filled. 

“Thank you very much,” responded Willie; ‘but about 
heroes—would you not say that a man who boldly risks his 
life is a hero ?”’ 

“That depends upon the motive. The philosopher Empc- 
docles jumped the red-hot crater of Etna. He was bold 
enough to destroy his life. But his object was to cheat people 
into believing that he had been carried away by the gods, so that: 
they might worship him when he was gone. However, one of 
his slippers was flung back from the crater, the trick was dis- 
covered, and the people, instead of revering him as a hero, 
mocked him as an imposter.” 

“But is not a man a hero who conquers the enemies of his 
country ? Charles XII. of Sweden, for example.” 

“Charles XII. did much that was admirable. It was well 
done to arm his subjects in defence of their hearths. And 
that cold November day when with 8,000 men he routed 
50,000 Russians, fought three battles, and carried off three 
times as many prisoners as he had soldiers in his own army, 
was a day never to be forgotten. But I can’t call Charles a 
hero. Under defeat he behaved like a baby. On one occa- 
sion he went to bed in a sulk and remained there for ten 
months. Worse still, he was a most impudent liar. I will 
not acknowledge any man a hero who does not speak the 
truth and is not master of his own temper.” 

“You don’t seem to: like soldiers,” remarked little Harry. 
“Don’t you allow that any soldier is a hero ? ” 
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“Oh yes! replied Mr. Bailey. ‘Sir Philip Sydney was a 
hero when he yielded the cup of water from his own necessity 
to satisfy another’s thirst. Henry Havelock was a hero when 
he maintained his habit of prayer in the face of scoffing 
comrades. What I want you to understand is that a man is 
not of necessity a hero because he is a soldier. Don’t be 
cheated by the clap-trap which calls Alexander or Napoleon 
‘“‘Great”’ because they slew a great many people. Did they 
fight for right ends? If it had been so, I might call them 
heroes. The truth is, they killed thousands of men solely to 
increase their own glory. That is murder. And though some 
people think 
One murder makes a villain ; 
Millions, a hero, 

yet believe me, boys, the true hero is one who works always 
with a noble object, trying to Jeave the world better than he 
found it.” 

‘Excuse me, James,” said Mrs. Bailey, “I think you have 
an engagement.” 

‘Thank you, mother,” replied her son, affectionately, “1 
must go; for indeed I am going to see a genuine here. If 
these young gentlemen will consent to-remain with you, I 
shall return in the afternoon, and we may resume the con- 
versation. Willie’s ankle will require a rest.” 

The boys gratefully accepted so kind an invitation, and we 
shall see in our next chapter what kind of hero Mr. Bailey 
admired. W. J. WOODS. 


i 


MR. JOHN BRIGHT,* 


Tue magnificent and unique demonstration in honour of Mr. 
Bright, at Birmingham, affords us an opportunity for which 
we have been waiting some time, to acknowledge the good 
service done by Mr. Barnett Smith in the two elaborate 
volumes which he has devoted to the story of the public life 
of the illustrious orator. In the crowd of books which were 
pressing for attention at the time of their publication they 
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were overlooked, but they will not suffer from the delay, since 
the interest just now awakened in their subject will secure for 
them a larger share of attention than under other circum- 
stances they might have received. The author has executed 
his task with great care and industry. He has brought to it 
that sympathetic appreciation of his hero and his work with- 
out which it would have been impossible for him to achieve 
any success. He is a sincere admirer, though he never 
shows himself an excited and injudicious partizan, and his 
aim has been not so much to criticise and defend Mr. Bright, 
as to tell what he has actually been and done. To do this 
effectively required considerable painstaking and research. 
The narrative calls up reminiscences to the minds of many 
readers, who fancy that its compilation must have been a 
comparatively easy work, and the writer consequently receives 
less credit than he fairly deserves. We feel ourselves all the 
more bound, therefore, to acknowledge with gratitude the 
eflicient labour by means of which Mr. Barnett Smith has 
secured so much of fulness and accuracy for his narrative. It 
is no reflection on him to say that he has not done for Mr. 
Bright what has been done for his friend and comrade Mr. 
Cobden by Mr. John Morley. Mr. Morley is one of the most 
finished of literary artists, as well as one of the clearest and 
most vigorous of political thinkers. He was pre-eminently 
fitted to write a book which is not merely the biography of a 
great statesman, but a most suggestive piece of political his- 
tory. Mr. Barnett Smith has not attempted to rival it, but 
has contented himself with presenting the facts of Mr. Bright’s 
career in a clear and interesting manner. The book is invalu- 
able as a record of events, the history of which could not 
easily be found elsewhere. It is a great storehouse of mate- 
rials for which some future biographer or some historian of 
the period will be extremely grateful. Once or twice we have 
had occasion to refer to it, and we have always found in it a 
kind of information which is often absolutely necessary, and 
only to be obtained perhaps by a long and wearisome hunt 
through dusty files of old journals. But it is not only as a 
book of reference that it is thus valuable. It is written with 
sufficient vividness to attract the ordinary reader, and cer- 
tainly, wherever read, is fitted to promote the growth not only 
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of a robust Liberalism, but what is of higher importance, an 
unflinching political integrity. 

The tribute paid to Mr. Bright in connection with the 
special celebration of his long connection with the borough is 
the more remarkable because he has differed from his fellow- 
countrymen on so many points, and is still so decidedly op- 
posed to a large proportion, if not to the majority of them, and 
because it has never been his habit to tone down his opposi- 
tion by the decorous and guarded phrases in which he has 
expressed it. On the contrary, one of his chief defects is an 
apparent inability to recognize the honesty and intelligence 
of an adversary. The biographer says : 


It is his very devotion to the right which has led to the charge of 
intolerance being brought against him. But his intolerance is only the 
intolerance against wrong. He has a large and catholic nature, but he 
revolts against insincerity and buffoonery in politics. He thinks the right 
should be seen at once always, and is impatient when it is not perceived, 
or wilfully obscured. 


The vindication will hardly satisfy those who have smarted, 
or are smarting, under Mr. Bright’s biting criticism. It is 
possible they may even feel that it adds insult to injury. Of 
course Mr. Bright is only intolerant against wrong; but then 
what he regards as wrong they possibly believe to be right. 
They are absolutely unconscious of any “insincerity or 
buffoonery in politics,’ and naturally resent the insinuation 
that would attribute their action, which is as honest in 
intention, however mistaken in opinion, as that of Mr. Bright 
himself, to such unworthy causes. It is a great fault of all 
hero-worship that it overlooks the defects of its heroes, if, 
indeed, it does not treat them as virtues. We yield to no 
man in admiration of Mr. Bright, but we certainly have often 
wished that he would give more credit to sincere opponents. 
To some extent it is true that ‘‘sternness and intolerance are ” 
(as Mr. Barnett Smith says) ‘ but those strong virtues which 
distinguish all reformers,” though it would be more correct to 
say that they are the failings of the virtues. But it is only 
the severity of the contest or the importance of the issues 
which can ever constitute an apology for them. What we most 
regret in the case of Mr. Bright is that he exhibits the same 
impatience on questions in which no moral principle is at 
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stake, and in relation to which there may be legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion, without suspecting the existence even of 
strong prejudice on either side. 

We understand, for example, the moral indignation excited 
in the mind of a man like Mr. Bright by the action of the 
Opposition, whether represented by that mild-mannered but 
very prejudiced and unfair partizan Sir Stafford Northcote or 
by the more reckless but scarcely more bitter Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The difference between Mr. Bright and Sir 
Stafford Northcote is, that while the latter would probably 
plume himself on his studied moderation of language, he 
often stoops to a policy for the purpose of thwarting an 
adversary which the manly spirit of Mr. Bright would 
utterly spurn. That Mr. Bright should resent and condemn 
a line of procedure which to his straightforward spirit seems 
tainted with utter insincerity is intelligible enough. His 
passionate denunciation of the ‘‘ Irish rebel party, the main 
portion of whose funds for the purposes of agitation come 
directly from the avowed enemies of England, and whose oath 
of allegiance is broken by association with its enemies,” 
may sound strange to those who remember with what fervour 
an earnestness he has often advocated the cause of Ireland ; 
but it is in perfect consistency with his entire life. So long 
as the Irish party confined themselves to the use of constitu- 
tional methods, there was no one more ready to accord to 
them his sympathy, even if he could not endorse all their 
demands; but from the moment that they developed a 
disloyal spirit, his feeling and attitude were entirely changed. 
Itis not surprising, therefore, that he should feel a special 
indignation with the party which claims to have a monopoly 
of constitutional sentiment, when he sees it tampering with 
these enemies of the country and the crown. 

So too, remembering the strength of Mr. Bright’s convic- 
tions on the subject of war, we are hardly astonished at the 
severity of his censure upon politicians whose weak or reckless 
diplomacy plunges nations into war, or on soldiers who pick 
up their titles, garters, and pensions on the battle-field. There 
is, indeed, so much in the secret history of most of these 
struggles, that would put a very different colour upon them 
from that which they wear to the public eye; the enthusiasm 
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of numbers who only mean to do right is so often abused, the 
tone of military society is so haughty and defiant, and the 
estimate of military service so excessive, that there is no little 
justification for Mr. Bright’s terrible philippics. But they 
lose their impressiveness and force when the full power of 
their artillery is brought to play upon so small a question as 
the construction of a Channel Tunnel, ‘‘ interesting and 
magnificent” as the project may be. Surely the expediency 
of what after afl is only one of those grand speculations on 
which Mr. Bright can be very scornful when he sees fit, is a 
question about which it is allowable to entertain a doubt, 
without laying ourselves open to a suspicion of our sanity. 
We fail to gather from Mr. Bright’s eloquent speech what 
immense benefit is expected to be derived from the tunnel, 
except a number of people will be spared the horrors of a sea 
passage. There may be certain commercial advantages, but 
they are not so apparent as to count for very much in the 
estimate of the pros and cons. On the other side, however, 
the considerations are obvious and grave enough, and are not 
to be got rid of by ridicule of the objections of military men. 
It would have seemed to us that Mr. Bright of all men would, 
both by temperament and experience, have attached consider- 
able weight to the evil of panics, such as, should the tunnel be 
constructed, would be certain to arise whenever there was a 
difference with France. It may be that only very foolish 
people would be thus affected, but it is unwise to ignore the pro- 
bability that this kind of folly would be exhibited, and hardly 
fair to treat those who would provide against its occurrence as 
fit subjects for a commission de lunatico inquirendo. This is 
the feature in Mr. Bright’s denunciations to which we take 
exception. He may be perfectly right in his opinion, but it 
is too much to suggest that all who do not agree in it ought 
to be in Bedlam. Even the military authorities, though they 
may be unduly excited, may still have some brains left. 

But the point on which we wish to insist is that a man who 
is thus not only outspoken in his own views, but somewhat 
impatient of contradiction on the part of others, should never- 
theless command the homage of all classes of men for his 
lofty qualities both of head and heart. There are, of course, 
some Tories, the type of whom is found in the St. James's 
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Gazette, which had the decency to publish as a heading in 
one of its bills, “‘ Mr. Bright in the Dock,’’ but they are 
comparatively few. Liberalism in all its sections profoundly 
honours one of its veteran chiefs. But the sentiment of honour 
and respect for Mr. Bright extends far beyond this circle, and 
is awakened by attributes of character entirely independent of 
his opinions. He has won the golden opinions of men of all 
parties by his absolute fidelity to a lofty sense of duty. Duty 
has been his guiding-star in life, and, in following it, his 
character has acquired a noble consistency and true dignity. 
To the sense of this more than to any other cause, Mr. Bright 
owes the remarkable position which he holds in the nation. 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s narrative reminds us how continually 
Mr. Bright has stood directly opposed to some of the strongest 
currents of sentiment in the nation. Of course during the 
oreater part of the Anti-Corn Law agitation, it and its pro- 
moters were eminently unpopular, but Mr. Bright and his 
colleagues succeeded in securing authority for the voice of the 
minority in the only way in which, in his view and ours, it can 
ever be legitimately done, by converting the majority. During 
the whole of Lord Palmerston’s administration he refused to 
bow his knee to the popular idol of the day, and the world, or 
at all events the Liberal part of it, is now rapidly coming 
round to his opinion, an opinion which unquestionably will be 
the verdict of history. During the American War, he was the 
steadfast friend of the North; when public opinion had set 
fiercely against it, and when his own countrymen were most 
excited by the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, he did 
not hesitate to throw himself into the breach, and protest 
against what he regarded as the frenzy of the moment. In 
short, his life has been one long battle against the dislikes, 
passions, and prejudices of the people. He has often been 
called, and with some justice, the great popular tribune ; but 
he has never pandered to popular passion or humoured 
popular folly. It is to the honour both of the man and 
the nation that he has been able to keep his conscience, 
and yet not to lose the favour of a people whom he has 
often crossed in their most excited moments, and opposed 
in some of their most cherished ideas. The study of a 
character like his can hardly fail to be unusually interesting 
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and exceptionally instructive. The success which he hag 
achieved is in striking contradiction to many of the most 
established maxims of worldly policy. Moderation is gene- 
rally supposed to be the path to success; but if Mr. Bright 
has always been wisely moderate in the hour of success, he 
has never shown that fear of consequences, that eager desire 
for popular favour, or that anxiety about the criticism of the 
would-be guides of public opinion which leads so many to 
falter or hesitate as to the avowal of strong opinions. 

We should like to have quoted Mr. Barnett Smith’s account 
of some of the more striking passages in Mr. Bright's life, but 
we must content ourselves with one or two. Here isa sketch 
of one of his early speeches at Manchester : 


On the 29th of December Mr. Bright spoke at a large meeting in the 
Corn Exchange, Manchester, and his address on that occasion seems to 
have aroused the audience to an unwonted pitch of enthusiasm. We 
have already quoted an extract from this speech, but it demands further 
notice. The speaker gave first an account of the meetings which had 
been attended by deputations from the League, showing the extraordinary 
feeling which the movement had evoked in the minds of the population. 
The other towns looked up to Manchester as the metropolis of the empire 
at that moment. They were not looking to London to lead them on this 
question ; they believed that in Manchester was the centre and heart of 
the great demonstration being made throughout the country in condem- 
nation of the iniquitous Corn Laws. . . . One who was present at this 
meeting, and witnessed the fervour caused by Mr. Bright’s speech, uttered 
the following prediction with regard to the most eloquent defender of the 
League: “Though it is asserted that the League will dissolve, and its 
public men retire to private business or private life, when its purposes 
are accomplished—though the League may dissolve and its men seek 
retirement, and though the Friends should continue as unasswning as they 
have ever been, Mr. John Bright will, if he lives long enough, be a leading 
man in the British Legislature. I am not aware that he ever whispered 
the probability of his becoming a member, to say nothing of a leader ; but 
talents like his will take root too firmly in the public mind, long before 
the Corn Law repeal is accomplished, to admit of his retirement, even 
were he desirous of repose.’ The Free Trade advocate had already made 
it apparent that his eloquence was far from being circumscribed, and his 
sympathies far from being narrowed and exhausted by the cause of the 
League—admirable though that cause might be. 


There is so much interest attaching to the account of his 
first interview with Mr. Gladstone that we should like to have 
quoted it, but the exigencies of space prevent. That rencontre 
occurred during the time of a great conference of delegates in 
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London, not long before the end of the conflict. Little could 
Mr. Bright have foreseen that the young politician whom he 
then saw for the first time would become his colleague in the 
Cabinet, his honoured chief, his trusted friend in after years. 

We can only find room, however, for Mr. Barnett’s Smith’s 
graphic picture of the celebrated scene in the House on the 
delivery of Mr. Bright’s great speech on the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill, which was, in fact, an eloquent and crushing 
indictment of the Coalition Ministry. 


This speech was spoken under many disadvantages, but its effect was 
electrical. Mr. Bright was not only suffering from a severe cold, but he 
rose at one o’clock in the morning to address an audience holding in the 
main opposite views to his own. Several members interrupted him in 
his opening remarks, but these were at once silenced when the orator told 
them that although their functions were to cheer a Minister, they might 
it least have the decency not to interrupt a man giving honest expressions 
to convictions of his own. The House was against him, but one who was 
present at the debate says that Mr. Bright sueceeded in securing ‘ the 
most deferential attention, deepening every instant, until it reached a 
climax probably unparalleled in the recollection of any individual present, 
at least since the great affair between Canning and Brougham.” This 
extraordinary philippie was as superior to any mere Parliamentary 
vituperation as the subject itself—deep, solemn, momentous, and uni- 
versal—was superior to the trivial and evanescent personalities that impart 
piquancy to individual exhibitors in the public arena, It was in vain 
that official callousness assumed an unconsciousness of its force. Before 
he had got half into the speech, every man on the Ministerial bench was 
in a state of acuteness such as is not witnessed in a lifetime in the same 
place. Almost all of them lad turned round in their seats, and kept 
gazing at their terrible assailant with fatuous immobility. Lord John 
Russell tried desperately to do the dignified, and covered his face with 
his hands, which he occasionally removed to attempt a spasmodic laugh ; 
lut when Mr. Bright came to talk of Colonel Boyle, and the widow and 
the five little orphans, the tears started to the eyes of many a brave man 
who heard him, and Lord John laughed no more. Lord Palmerston at 
the outset of the speech had pulled his hat over his eyes, folded his 
ams, and thrown himself back in his seat—a favourite attitude with him 
towards the end of a long sitting. But he was so completely roused by 
his antagonist, that he could not even feign an indifference which he did 
not feel. He tried to laugh when the speaker alluded to himself as up- 
setting the New ‘Testament in a couple of sentences at an agricultural 
dinner, “ Short-lived, however, was the merriment. For presently Bright 
passed on to the ‘ buffooneries at the Reform Club,’ and contrasted the 
general flippant levity of this Ministry, amidst the grief and mourning 
that then filled the land, with the grave decorum of Peel, even in the 
Shadow of an anticipated war; and he laughed no more. As for Mr. 
Gladstone, he seemed much distressed.” 
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Never was Mr. Bright grander than when he thus faced the 
opposition almost of an entire nation. He paid the penalty 
in the loss of his seat at Manchester; but in after years 
he has reaped the high reward of conscientious fidelity to 
principle. We ought to add that the publishers have recently 
issued a second edition at a greatly reduced price. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue tidings of the occupation of Tamatave by the French 
have produced a very strong impression upon Englishmen 
generally, and chiefly upon those who are interested in 
missionary work. They came at an unfortunate time, tending 
to disturb the kindly feelings towards our neighbours which 
Mr. Bright’s speeches had been intended to awaken. In Mr. 
Bright’s aim every right-minded man must sympathize. An 
alienation between England and France can never be any- 
thing but a misfortune—an actual quarrel would be nothing 
short of a calamity. No one can feel this more strongly than 
we do. If therefore we speak in strong reprobation of the 
conduct of France in Madagascar, it certainly is not because 
we have any disposition to judge her acts harshly, still less 
because we have any jealousy as Englishmen of any addition 
to her prestige and influence. It is the unprovoked character 
of the aggression, the arrogant spirit in which it has been 
conceived, and the cool indifference to every consideration of 
right with which it has been carried out which stir our indigna- 
tion. Nor is it possible to suppress the suspicion that this is 
a blow aimed at Protestant missions. That France should 
care for the extension of Papal influence seems incredible. At 
home the one object of her rulers seems to be the suppression 
of the power of the priesthood ; it is as inconsistent as it is 
undignified for her to try and rivet on the necks of simple- 
minded islanders the yoke to which she will, not submit 
herself. But so itis. Perhaps these chiefs of the Republic 
fancy that they may buy off priestly opposition at home by 
encouraging its aggressions abroad. It isa great mistake, 
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but Madagascar has to bear the burden and pay the penalty. 
There are those who tell us that our protest against this 
action must necessarily be wenkened because of our own policy 
in Egypt. If it could be shown that we were intent on terri- 
torial aggrandisement, and had sought out some ground of 
quarrel with Egypt in the hope of annexing her territory, there 
would be ground for the suggested parallel. But even the most 
ardent partizan of Arabi will hardly assert so much as this. 
Our policy may have been wise or foolish, but assuredly no 
aggressive designs were its inspiration. It grew up out of 
the tangled condition of affairs for which there can be little 
doubt that French intrigue was mainly to blame. If France 
has no more evil design upon Madagascar than we have upon 
Egypt, the difficulty will be easily settled. Alas! we fear that 
troubles await our friends in Madagascar. It would be vain, 
even were it right, for our churches to call on the Government 
for interference. We have a much surer and mightier power 
inour hands. We can do as the first Church did when Peter 
was imprisoned—we can continually make supplication to 
God for our brethren. 


The wide divergence of opinion between secular and what 
may be called spiritual Conservatism has seldom been more 
conspicuous than in the case of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. The Bishops gave an almost unbroken vote in oppo- 
sition to a measure which was demanded alike in the 
interest of religious liberty and social order, and which, as 
the event proved, was supported by a majority of the lay 
peers. A large body of people objected to the imposition of the 
private opinion of acertain number of English ecclesiastics 
—an opinion which is repudiated by at least a considerable 
minority of the religious world, probably by a majority of 
Church people in this country, as a binding law upon the 
nation. The law sustained by no moral instinct, and based 
onno unquestioned scriptural precept, has, as might have been 
anticipated, been set at defiance; and as the result there has 
been a strange and unhappy confusion in moral and social 
relations. The complication has been made still greater by 
the fact that until the decision of the well-known case 
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“Brook v. Brook,” it was supposed that these unions were 
perfectly valid if celebrated in countries where they were legal, 
in accordance with the local law. There were thus a number 
of individuals leading a blameless life, and respected in their 
various circles, whom the law regarded as unmarried. It was 
high time that an end should be put to this state of things, 
and it was increasingly apparent to all impartial observers that 
the settlement could be only in one way. Despite the legal 
prohibition, and the strong denunciations of a certain section 
of the clergy, no public sentiment had been awakened against 
the unions. Those who had formed them were not put under 
any social ban, except in narrow circles dominated by high 
ecclesiasticism. All that was possible was to bring the law 
into harmony with public sentiment by abolishing the exist- 
ing restrictions. Butthe Bishops have returned an obstinate 
non possumus, and if they could have carried the stolid 
Toryism of the Peers with them, would have succeeded in 
holding the position. But in this they failed. They took with 
them some ecclesiastically minded laymen, notably the Lord 
Chancellor, who has once more furnished oczasion for surprise 
that one whose religious conservatism is so strong should have 
a place in a Cabinet so distinctly Liberal, and justified the 
suspicion that he is to it a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. But the common sense of the laymen has become 
too strong for ecclesiastical prejudice, and the Bill is now 
assured of a safe passage through the Lords. The attempt 
of Lord Beauchamp to deprive it of its retrospective character 
was a miserable exhibition of petty vindictiveness which, to 
our extreme regret, received the sympathy of the Bishop of 
Oxford, in a speech quite unworthy of himself. The Primate 
did not speak wisely on the second reading, but he had the 
sagacity to perceive, and we trust also the generosity to feel, 
that an amendment which left untouched the objectionable 
principle of the measure, and only vented the small spite of 
a defeated party upon some unhappy individuals, could only 
do mischief all round, and chiefly to the Church which 
lent itself to so iniquitous a proceeding. We hope that the 
Bill, improved by the additional clauses permitting the mat- 
riages to be celebrated in churches, and yet exempting clergy- 
men who on conscientious grounds decline to celebrate them 
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from the legal penalty, will be passed this session. It is an 
important movement towards the absolute emancipation of 
the law from the influence of ecclesiasticism. The threats of 
some of the clergy to carry the war into social life may be 
treated with indifference. They failed to stir up the senti- 
ment when the law was on their side; they are not likely to 
sueceed when the law is against them. 


The extraordinary popular demonstrations at Birmingham 
in honour of Mr. Bright have been the most noteworthy 
political event of the month, and the speech of Mr. Chamber- 
lain the most significant incident in the celebration. Apart 
altogether from our own view of the particular opinions 
advanced, we regard it as a distinct gain to public life, and 
especially to the Liberal party, that there should be a Cabinet 
Minister prepared to speak with such frankness and intrepidity. 
It did not need Mr. Chamberlain’s acuteness to foresee the 
kind of criticism he was sure to provoke, and we may there- 
fore be perfectly assured that the action was deliberately taken 
as a piece of political strategy. Such boldness of policy 
appears to us pre-eminently wise. The moderation which 
practises a careful reticence, which loves vague generalities 
set forth with a great deal of pretension, and makes it its 
chief aim to commit itself to nothing, will not move the 
great constituencies to which political leaders have now to 
appeal. The popular imagination has to be touched, and the 
popular enthusiasm quickened ; and nothing is so likely to 
effect them as honest and fearless words, which show that 
eminent Radicais have not abandoned in office, or under its 
soporific influences, the principles for which they contended 
in opposition. Myr. Chamberlain sketched an advanced pro- 
gramme, but great injustice is done to him by those who would 
suggest that he would enter on an agitation for the immediate 
attainment of all its articles. He has simply indicated the 
goal towards which the country ought toadvance. For the pre- 
sent, it is the first step only about which he is concerned ; and 
one object of giving the fuller outline of an extended reform is 
to show the insignificance of the change involved in the assi- 
milation of the county and borough franch‘se, and even of the 
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consequent redistribution of seats, as compared with what 
will have to be done before it can be said that the point has 
been reached at which we may properly ‘ rest and be thank. 
ful.’ On some of the points which he advocates we have our 
own grave doubts, but even those who feel them most strongly 
need not disturb themselves by the apprehension that we are 
on the eve of a revolutionary movement, led by a Cabinet 
Minister evidently marked out for even higher distinction than 
he has yet attained in the Liberal party. Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech, when fairly interpreted, is a manly declaration that 
Liberalism has trust in the democracy, and is prepared to 
move on in the direction indicated. Its value is derived 
largely from the fact that it breaks in upon the wearying 
monotony of the miserable party-fights to which the continued 
railings of Tory orators have reduced political controversy of 
late, and shows that there is something nobler worth struggling 
for than the triumph of party or the possession of oftice. 


Of Disestablishment Mr. Chamberlain spoke in a different 
style; as not so much a reform of a distant and indefinite 
future, as one on the necessity of which the majority of 
Liberals had already made up their minds. His observations 
on this point must be quoted in full, for they have already 
been attacked, and are sure to be attacked again. Speaking 
of the gradual removal of religious tests, he said : 


The spirit of exclusion which dictated those tests and disabilities was 
due to that appetite for supremacy which was fostered by a dominant 
Church in connection with a powerful ruling class, and from which each 
section of the people in turn had step by step to wring the equal rights 
which they enjoyed. That was thirty yearsago. The connection between 
Church and State still subsists in all its foree and vigour. But I will un- 
dertake to say that if to-morrow you could poll the constituencies of this 
kingdom that the vast majority of Liberal electors in the boroughs of 
the United Kingdom, and the great majority of Liberals in the counties, 
would be in favour of disestablishament. And yet I supppse that if a 
resolution to that effect were moved to-morrow, only a small minority 
would be found to vote for it. 


A statement like this will, of course, be very unpalatable to 
moderate Liberals, and to another class, of which The Spectator 
is the best representative, who do not answer to that descrip- 
tion, but who have an intense antipathy to the idea of Dis- 
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establishment. Both of these classes are well assured that 
the English people endorse their views. T'he Times is as 
confident as ever that it expresses the opinion of the country. 
It is the only belief in which it remains steadfast, and the 
constancy with which it clings to this in the face of many dis- 
appointments is extremely touching. As we read a letter of 
Mr. Irving Bishop in its columns, where he asserts, with equal 
confidence, that the country is with him, we could not help 
wishing that tire absurdity of the thought-reader might serve 
asa warning to the journalist. The one is just as much entitled 
to speak on behalf of “the country” as the other, and in both 
eases the voice of some little coterie is mistaken for the voice of 
the nation. The Spectator makes a more distinct attack when 
it says, ‘‘Mr. Chamberlain was not wise all through. He has 
no right whatever to say that a plebiscite would disestablish 
the Church, a point upon which the keenest observers admit 
themselves at fault.” But it is only necessary carefully to 
read Mr. Chamberlain’s words to see that this is precisely 
what he does not say. He speaks of the opinion of Liberal 
electors, not of the entire people. It may be (we should be 
sorry to venture a positive assertion on either side) that were 
the question of Disestablishment submitted to a popular vote, 
a sufficient number would be detached from the Liberal party 
to give its opponents a majority. Be that as it may, the fact 
that a very decided majority of Liberals is on the side of 
Disestablishment will be admitted by every one who has had 
any opportunity of testing the feelings of large bodies of the 
people. There are two subjects, as we can testify from our 
own experience, as well as from the witness of others, which 
stir popular enthusiasm—Local Option is one, Disestablish- 
ment is the other. The section that sympathizes with The 
Spectator may be select, but it certainly is small. 


Sir Stafford Northcote will hardly wish for another 
encounter with Mr. Bright. His unprovoked attack may 
have been made in a courteous manner, but it was itself a 
flagrant breach of true courtesy. As was shown both by Mr. 
Bright himself and by Mr. Gladstone, the orators of the 
Opposition, from the Cabinet downwards, have not been 
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Church in connection with a powerful ruling class, and from which each 
section of the people in turn had step by step to wring the equal rights 
which they enjoyed. That was thirty yearsago. The connection between 
Church and State still subsists in all its force and vigour. But I will un- 
dertake to say that if to-morrow you could poll the constituencies of this 
kingdom that the vast majority of Liberal electors in the boroughs of 
the United Kingdom, and the great majority of Liberals in the counties, 
would be in favour of disestablishment. And yet I suppose that if a 
resolution to that effect were moved to-morrow, only a small minority 
would be found to vote for it. 


A statement like this will, of course, be very unpalatable to 
moderate Liberals, and to another class, of which Zhe Spectator 
is the best representative, who do not answer to that descrip- 
tion, but who have an intense antipathy to the idea of Dis- 
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establishment. Both of these classes are well assured that 
the English people endorse their views. J'he Times is as 
confident as ever that it expresses the opinion of the country. 
It is the only belief in which it remains steadfast, and the 
constancy with which it clings to this in the face of many dis- 
appointments is extremely touching. As we read a letter of 
Mr. Irving Bishop in its columns, where he asserts, with equal 
confidence, that the country is with him, we could not help 
wishing that the absurdity of the thought-reader might serve 
asa warning to the journalist. The one is just as much entitled 
to speak on behalf of “‘the country” as the other, and in both 
eases the voice of some little coterie is mistaken for the voice of 
the nation. The Spectator makes a more distinct attack when 
it says, “‘Mr. Chamberlain was not wise all through. He has 
no right whatever to say that a plebiscite would disestablish 
the Church, a point upon which the keenest observers admit 
themselves at fault.’ But it is only necessary carefully to 
read Mr. Chamberlain’s words to see that this is precisely 
what he does not say. He speaks of the opinion of Liberal 
electors, not of the entire people. It may be (we should be 
sorry to venture a positive assertion on either side) that were 
the question of Disestablishment submitted to a popular vote, 
a sufficient number would be detached from the Liberal party 
to give its opponents a majority. Be that as it may, the fact 
that a very decided majority of Liberals is on the side of 
Disestablishment will be admitted by every one who has had 
any opportunity of testing the feelings of large bodies of the 
people. There are two subjects, as we can testify from our 
own experience, as well as from the witness of others, which 
stir popular enthusiasm—Local Option is one, Disestablish- 
ment is the other. The section that sympathizes with The 
Spectator may be select, but it certainly is small. 


Sir Stafford Northcote will hardly wish for another 
encounter with Mr. Bright. His unprovoked attack may 
have been made in a courteous manner, but it was itself a 
flagrant breach of true courtesy. As was shown both by Mr. 
Bright himself and by Mr. Gladstone, the orators of the 
Opposition, from the Cabinet downwards, have not been 
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sparing in their lampoon and invectives against the Ministry, 
Men who have railed and raved in all keys and with all 
varieties of tune about a “ Kilmainham Treaty ” are scarcely 
entitled to complain because they are charged with entering 
into “ alliance” with Irish rebels. Keen critics should not be 
sensitive, or impartial observers will conclude that their 
sensitiveness only proves the truth of the criticism. But, in 
fact, nobody doubts the truth of the statement as interpreted 
by Mr. Bright, and, we may add, as understood from the first 
by all who were not too much excited to allow the exercise of 
a dispassionate judgment. It was never supposed that there 
was an actual compact; there certainly has been a combined 
action. Of the brutality of the attack of Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
there can be no second opinion. Howa man of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s reputation and culture can allow himself to be 
identified with a party which descends to such rudeness and 
vulgarity puzzles many. For ourselves, we have no sym- 
pathy with some advanced Radicals who would be “ meek 
and gentle” with thesemen. We are thankful that Mr. Bright 
had the courage to call rebels rebels. 


The remarkable encyclical in which the Pope has con- 
demned the proceedings of the Irish agitators has already 
created considerable sensation, and may yet lead to con- 
sequences reaching much further than can at present be 
foreseen. The first observation that might naturally occur 
to an impartial outsider is that, if the Pope has any power 
at all which can act as a restraint upon the lawless violence of 
the disloyal party in Ireland, it is a great pity that it was 
not employed long before this. A distinct and emphatic 
manifesto from the Papal chair in the Easter of 1852 might 
possibly have saved Ireland from the foulest stain of blood 
which rests upon the name of a gallant but misguided people. 
Even had it been issued immediately after the brutal murder 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, it might have 
done something towards strengthening the hands of the 
defenders of life and order in their terrible struggle with the 
banded assassins who sought to gild their foul deed with the 
sacred but oft-abused name of patriotism. As it is it may 
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facilitate the restoration of order, but it comes after the work 
has been to a large extent accomplished. The gravity of the 
procedure and the force of the blow which has been struck 
are abundantly proved by the fury which it has evoked on the 
part of the Home Rulers both in Ireland and America. One 
of their first attempts has been to discredit the Pope’s action, 
by attributing it to the misrepresentation given at the 
Vatican by Mr. Errington as the representative of the British 
Government. The attacks which have been made in Parlia- 
ment upon the Government on this score, the questions 
which have been repeated again and again in every variety of 
form, the hardly concealed insinuations of a want of good 
faith in the answers, are among the most discreditable 
incidents in our party warfare. Of course the Irish party 
are unscrupulous in the arts to which they have recourse, in 
order to injure the Government against which they are 
contending. But the members of the Fourth Party still 
profess to be English gentlemen, and might be expected to 
give others, even though they be Liberal Ministers, credit for 
being the same. If the Pope has influence which he chooses 
to employ in deterring the members of his Church from law- 
less outrage, there is reason for satisfaction, and, as The 
Spectator truly says, “‘ If Mr. Errington has been one great 
means of ensuring this result, Mr. Errington deserves the 
thanks of every good Irishman and Englishman, whether 
Lord Granville should ever recognize his merits officially or 
not.” But any benefit likely to accrue from the Papal circular 
would be materially diminished if it could be shown that it 
had been prompted by our Government. If Lord Randolph 
Churchill had been able to show this, he might damage the 
Ministry, but in doing so he would most assuredly still more 
injure the cause which ought to be dear to him as well as to 
every other Englishman. A politician never makes a 
greater mistake than when he allows the instincts of the 
patriot to be quenched by the passions of the partizan. 






There is, however, a question raised by the Papal rescript 
far deeper and more vital than anything relating to the pass- 
ing phases of English politicat life, or even to the particular 
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contest which is at present being waged between the English 
Government in Ireland and its opponents. The Pope has 
simply taken such a step as was to be expected from his 
position, but it is one which seems likely to strain very 
severely his hold upon the allegiance of the Irish people. 
Too much significance may be attached to the vapouring of 
agitators naturally displeased to find their path in polities 
crossed by the spiritual chief to whom they are bound to 
render implicit obedience, but it is quite as possible to under. 
estimate its value. It is no secret that in Fenianism there 
has always been an element hostile to priestly authority. It is 
not wonderful that it should be so, for the Romish Church can 
never regard secret societies with hearty approval. They are 
essentially revolutionary in character ; and though the Church 
of Rome will use revolution as it will use any other instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of its own ends, no one can 
closely have studied the Home Rule movement without feel- 
ing that its genius is essentially republican. No doubt many 
of its leading promoters are sincere Roman Catholics, and 
have been ready enough to seek the sanction and use the 
instrumentality of their Church for the promotion of their 
political ends. Policy, if nothing else, would have dictated 
such a course, seeing that the people to whom they appealed 
are among the most devoted adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Europe. But now they have to choose between 
their political attachments and their religious associations, 
and what the effect may be it is not easy at once to foresee. 
The action of the Pope has indeed raised a most perplexing 
question, and the result will be watched with not a little 
curiosity. At present the politicians seem a little disposed 
to humble themselves before the Papal See as before the 
British Government, but it is doubtful how far they will be 
able to carry all their followers with them, especially in the 
English constituencies, where the priests will be more under 
Popish control. 
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REVIEW. 
RECENT COMMENTATORS.* 


Ir certainly is very hard to know what niche is empty which 
afresh Commentary on the New Testament is likely to fill. 
Dr. Schaff, who is the editor of a very carefully done work, to 
which various scholars have contributed, says: ‘ The last 
twenty years have been unusually prolific of commentaries, 
critical and popular. One seems only to create a demand for 
another. The Bible is of such universal and perennial 
interest that it will call forth sermons and comments without 
number to the end of time.’’ This is no doubt a very ex- 
traordinary fact, and goes far to justify the contention that 
a book of such an unparalleled and inexhaustible freshness 
cannot be of merely human origin. Still there are limits to 
the resources of buyers and the time of readers, and one 
does sometimes wonder where all these commentaries find 
purchasers. Happily there is abundant evidence that the 
students of the Sacred Book are more numerous than at 


any former time, and this may explain how it is that pub- 
lishers are found to undertake so many works of the kind. 
Dr. Schaff thinks that his work has a distinct place of its 
own, as being ‘‘ purely explanatory and intended for laymen,” 
and so far differs from Lange’s great ‘‘ Bibelwerk,” the English 
translation and adaptation of which he has superintended. 


>? 


Here also it differs from the ‘‘ Pulpit Commentary,” which 
promises to be a little library in itself, but which is a col- 
lection of sermons and sketches quite as much as it is a work 
of mere exposition. It comes more directly in competition 
with the valuable work which we noticed at the time of its 
appearance, of which the Bishop of Gloucester is the editor. 
It is not necessary, however, for us to compare them. They 
are both extremely valuable, and fitted to become widely 
useful. Dr. Schaff has gathered around him a strong staff 
of able men from different Churches and of different shades of 
opinion, but all having a reputation as orthodox divines. 
The general tone of treatment is conservative, though to 

“A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by P. 
Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. Vols. I., IL, and III. (T. and T. Clark.) 

The Pulpit Commentary. (C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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what extent that conservatism reaches it is not easy to decide, 
There is a sentence in the Introduction which suggests verbal 
inspiration, for we are told that ‘‘The Bible is thoroughly 
human (though without error) in contents and form, in the 
mode of its rise, its compilation, its preservation, and trans- 
mission ; yet at the same time thoroughly Divine both in its 
thoughts and words, in its origin, vitality, energy, and effect.” 
But, on the other hand, we are told: 


The apostles lived and moved continually in the element of truth. They 
spoke, wrote, and acted from the Spirit of truth ; and this not as passive 
instruments, but as conscious and free agents. For the Holy Ghost does 
not supersede the gifts and peculiarities of nature ordained by the Lord, 
but it sanctifies them to the service of the kingdom of God. Inspiration, 
however, is concerned only with moral and religious truths, and the com- 
munication of what is necessary to salvation. 


The two statements are not easy to reconcile, for if the 
Spirit only sanctified natural gifts, and only directed the apostles 
in relation to one kind of truth, what comes of the idea that 
the Bible is Divine both in its thoughts and words? For our- 
selves we are bound frankly to say that this way of treating a 
great and crucial question is not satisfactory. The subject 
ought not to have been introduced at all, or it ought to have 
been handled in a more elaborate and exhaustive style. The 
utmost that can be said in favour of such teaching is that it 
is meant for popular use, and, without professing to be scien- 
tific, supplies a theory of inspiration which is sufficient for 
practical purposes. We doubt whether, considering the atten- 
tion which is at present drawn to the subject, and the eagerness 
with which every point is contested, this view could be sus- 
tained. But, at all events, it is essential that the most ele- 
mentary instruction should be consistent with itself, and this 
is just what this does not seem to us to be. No doubt there 
are qualifications present in the writer’s own mind which 
would remove the difficulty, but as these are not stated, the 
reader is puzzled. 

These criticisms, however, are not intended in depreciation 
of a work of whose general character we have conceived a 
high opinion. It embodies the best results of the Biblical 
scholarship and research of late years, and presents them in 
a form which is interesting as well as useful to the general 
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reader. Expositions of this character, which show that it is 
possible to be learned without being rationalistic, and liberal 
without renouncing or diluting the cardinal truths of reve- 
lation, are of infinite service. The writers give ample proof 
of their scholarship, but that is not more conspicuous than 
their fidelity to the Word of God. There is no lack of candour 
in the recognition of difficulties, but there is great vigour and 
ability in the treatment of them. Above all, there is no sign 
of that shallow and ill-regulated intellectualism with which we 
are too familiar, which seems to fancy that the best way of 
justifying its own originality and strength is the surrender of 
the truths which have hitherto been most surely believed. 
The different points which modern scepticism has raised are 
discussed with intelligence and freedom, but not with that 
prepossession against that which is established, and which is 
branded with the nickname of orthodoxy, of which we often 
have to complain. We will confine ourselves to two points, 
the remarks on which we extract as fairly representative of 
the spirit and method of the work. The first is on the origin 
of the Gospels : 


We learn from both the Acts and the Epistles that from the very first 
the story of Jesus Christ was told by the Christian preachers, was, in fact, 
the substance of their message. It is probable that this story, being con- 
stantly repeated in public worship and in private circles, took stereotyped 
form, the more readily on account of the reverence of the first disciples 
for every word of their Divine Master. This oral tradition was not subject 
to great change, since in the absence of books the memory was more accu- 
rate, and the Jews were of all people the most literally exact in their pre- 
servation of works accounted sacred. There is no objection to supposing 
that oral tradition was thus the common basis of the Synoptic Gospels. 

The mistake too often made is in supposing that such oral 
tradition comprised all that was historically accurate, that what each 
added is of less authority, or, in other words, that this oral tradition, could 
we discover exactly what it was, is more correct and authoritative than 
our canonical Gospels. This we cannot admit. The analogy of a written 
revelation in the Old Testament is against it; the nature of the case does 
not favour it. The Gospels themselves afford no ground for it, and to 
adopt such a view is to give up written records incomparable in their sim- 
plicity and air of truthfulness, and to seek an ignus fatuus. Whatever 
theory be adopted as to the origin of the Synoptic Gospels, we hold to 
their truthfulness in their integrity. 


The well-balanced judgment, the sound moderation, the 
stern fidelity to the record which we find here are character- 
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istic of the book everywhere. ‘The view taken of the Gospel of 
John is a crucial test, and in the extremely valuable introduc. 
tion contributed by Professor Milligan, we have one of the 
clearest and most forcible statements of the argument for its 
apostolic authorship which could be desired. The author sets 
forth with perfect freedom the case of the opponents, and then 
deals with it in a very convincing style. His idea as to some 
of the peculiarities of the Gospel strikes us as not only just 
but fresh and very striking. 


The utterances of Jesus in Jolin belong to the tragic aspect of His work, 
No one will deny that, taking the facts even of the first three Gospels 
alone, the life of the Redeemer upon earth was marked by all the ele- 
ments of the most powerful and pathetic tragedy. His perpetual struggle 
with evil, His love and self-sacrifice met with opposition and contempt; 
His bearing the sorrows and the sins of men, His unshaken confidence in 
God, His sufferings and death, the constant presence of His Father with 
Him, and the glorious vindication given Him at last in the Resurrection 
and Ascension, supply particulars possessed of a power to move us such 
as no other life has known. In this point of view John looks at them. 
His Gospel is not the record of ordinary life. It is the record of a life 
which passes through all the most solemn and touching experiences of 
many, and which makes its appeal to the most powerful emotions of 
the heart. 


We are unable to attempt a more lengthened examination of 
this most practical and suggestive commentary. Let us only 
say that it is eminently suited for those who, without having 
time for much study, desire to have a thorough knowledge of 
the New Testament. The names of the editor and the con- 
tributors, among whom are Professor Milligan, the Deans of 
Chester and Wells (Howson and Plumptre), Drs. Marcus Dods, 
Oswald Dykes, and Rawson Lumby, are a sufficient guarantee 
for its excellence. It should be added that it combines some 
of the ripest fruits of American and English scholarship, 
among the Transatlantic writers being Dr. Schaff himself and 
Dr. Riddle, a Hartford professor. We are the more anxious to 
emphasize our commendation because hitherto the book has 
not received the attention it deserves. 

Of the Pulpit Commentary it is not easy to speak. It 
would be uncandid to deny that in its vast storehouse there is 
very much of precious treasure, and equally unfair to forget 
that there is much which does not answer to that description. 
Its very size would suffice to prevent it from being a popular 
book; for, in fact, it is in itself a small library, including 
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Introduction, Exegesis, Homiletical Comment, and separate 
Homilies by different authors. As might be expected, it is in 
the latter department that there is the greatest variety of 
merit. The collection of a multitude of sermons, or sketches 
of sermons on the several texts which are to be found in Holy 
Scripture does not necessarily commend itself to our judg- 
ment, and that feeling of doubt is certainly not removed when 
we find that the collection itself is of a somewhat miscella- 
neous character. It is true that a preacher engaged in the 
preparation of a sermon on a particular text may be pretty sure 
of finding one here on the same passage, but whether that is to 
be regarded as an unmixed gain is, we think, open to question. 
A work like this, which is not likely to have a wide circula- 
tion among the laity, may, because of this feature, be popular 
amongst ministers who desire such help, but the question 
still remains, whether the help should be furnished. On the 
other hand, it should be said that if preachers of this stamp 
will take the Commentary and study it, it may be invaluable 
to them. ‘They may, for the most part, find here sound 
exegesis and valuable homiletical suggestion, and if they will 
thus seek to become thoroughly acquainted with the passage 
themselves, they may use the homilies without servilely 
adopting them and palming them off on the world as their 
own. Take, for example, the first volume on Jeremiah, a 
ponderous octavo, which is before us. The Rev.'T. R. Cheyne, of 
whose competency for the task we need not speak, gives the 
“exposition,” which is not only sound and judicious but of a 
high order. The same may be said of the ‘ Homiletics,” 
from the pen of an extremely able and accomplished young 
Congregational Minister, Mr. Adeney. It is fresh, vigorous, 
thoughtful. The sermons are from four hands, and, so far as 
we have been able to examine them, vary in character. We 
have found some of them very good, and if we had been able 
to extend our acquaintance, might very probably have found 
more of the same high order. But the mass of matter is 
simply overwhelming. Let us say, however, in justice alike 
to editor and contributors, that all the work appears to have 
been carefully done, and much of it is of superior quality. 
After all deductions have been made also, these volumes help 
us to understand how much of intellectual power may be 
found in the pulpit of to-day. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Household Library of Exposition. The Temptation of Christ, By 
G. S. Barrerr, B.A. (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace.) This valu- 

able series of expository works, suited for the use of the closet and the 

family, is continually receiving fresh accessions. Dr. Donald Fraser has 

contributed a volume on the “ Speeches of the Holy Apostles ;” and Dr. 

Marshall Lang one on ‘the Lord’s Supper,” which, with considerable 

beauty and force, brings out the rich consolation contained in the dis. 

courses of our Lord at the institution of the feast. Dr. Stanford has a 

series of discourses on the ‘* Lord's Prayer,’’ marked by all his characteristic 
fervour, pathos, and spiritual insight. ‘To one or two of these we hope, 

if practicable, to give a more extended notice at another time. At present 

we desire to draw attention to the latest issue of the ‘‘ Library,’’ an admir- 
able volume by Mr. Barrett on “the Temptation of our Lord.” Like its 
companions, it is didactic and hortatory, not polemical or even critical. 
Some theological questions it is impossible to avoid, and where they are 
introduced, they are always treated with fairness and with ability. But the 
author’s object is to present the spiritual lessons which are to be drawn 
from one of the most deeply interesting passages in the life of the Master. 
The subject bristles with difficulties, but Mr. Barrett sets himself to the 
examination of them with an earnestness of purpose, a fearless candour, 
and yet a deep spiritual sympathy which invests his discussion with great 
interest and value. On every point that arises he has something to say, 
which, whether it be original or not, is at least put with so much clearness 
and force as to give it the charm of freshness. ‘Thus in the opening lecture 
he deals with the question, ‘‘ Why should Christ have needed the fire, see- 
ing there was no dross to be separated from the gold inHim? Was not the 
Lord Jesus—for this is what the question really comes to—too good to be 
tempted?” The difficulty is a fundamental one, and Mr. Barrett frankly 
says, that it is not met by a mere assertion of the reality of the Lord’s 
humanity ; “ it may explain its possibility, it does notjustify its necessity.” 
Theanswer which he gives, and works out with considerable beauty, is two- 
fold : first, all human goodness needs the strain of temptation to reveal 
its reality and depth;” second, ‘‘ that temptation positively strengthens 
goodness by assaulting it.”” The second lecture is occupied with a discus- 
sion of the ‘‘ reality of the temptation.” The main point in the controversy 
is tersely and effectively put thus: “The question we have been considering 
is one which has long been discussed by theologians under the form of 
the antithetical alternative whether Christ was ‘ not able to sin,’ or was 
‘able not to sin.’ If the course of reasoning we have been pursuing be cor- 
rect, the opposing members of this alternative turn out to be only different 
ways of stating the same thing. He was ‘not able tosin,’ simply because 
He ‘was able not to sin.” Mr. Barrett, however, is perfectly aware 
that this does not get rid of all the difficulties, and though it is impossible 
for us to follow him through the discussion, we may say that they are 
handled with great felicity and fulness. From these preliminary ques- 
tions our author passes to the exposition of the narrative, which he treats 
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with a delicacy, a spiritual wisdom, an evident desire to use the whole 
for purposes of edification, which cannot fail to commend this little volume 
to devout readers. ‘There is no desire to evade or even to minimize the 
difficulties which may present themselves even to one who believes in the 
truth of the narrative, and in the Divinity of the Lord. Dealing with 
Rationalists, Mr. Barrett might have had to adopt a different line of argu- 
ment; but these discourses were addressed to a Christian congregation, 
and are meant for Christian readers, and they are constructed accordingly. 
Looked at in this light, and there is no other in which they can fairly be 
considered, they deserve very high praise. In them are many passages 
of considerable beauty and true suggestiveness ; but it is not in these that 
their sole or even their principal merit consists, but rather in their general 
character. They are admirable specimens of a kind of preaching which, 
wefear,is not as frequent as might be desired—thoughtful, devout, spiritual 
expositions of the Scripture truth. 


The Expositor. New Series. Vol. V. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
“The Expositor” has now attained a very respectable age, but this new 
volume shows no decline of vigour or freshness. The editor himself has 
very rare qualities as an exegete, and he has the art of gathering round 
him those of similar tastes and proficiency in the same studies. Among 
these Dr. Plumptre, Dean of Wells, has an honourable place. He is not 
only a learned and careful student, but he is one who gives great 
attention to minute points, and by the grouping of incidental notices and 
slight hints succeeds in shedding a good deal of new light on obscure 
parts of the Scripture narrative. His conjectures may sometimes be 
more plausible, his theories more ingenious, than well-founded. But he 
does unquestionably impart a fresh and living interest to Biblical studies. 
He is one of the principal contributors to the present volume, which 
contains an ‘“‘ideal biography” of Isaiah fromhis pen. The materials 
available for his work were certainly of the slightest, but the skill with 
which he has used them is very striking. Another short series of articles 
on “Textual Criticism Illustrated from the Printing Office” is surely original 
and suggestive. The fundamental idea of the writer is, ‘there is not an 
influence operating to lead the work in the printing office astray which 
did not prevail also—in kind, if not in degree—with those who so 
laboriously transcribed our ancient copies of the Scriptures. In fact, 
whether it is the monk tracing out letter by letter a Greek codex, or the 
lawyer's clerk producing a fair document from a rough one, or the young 
lady copying her poem into her album, or the compositor putting his 
author's words into type—with each and all the process is the same, and 
the causes which conduce to error in either case will in all ages and places 
affect also the rest.” It is scarcely necessary to point out what a bound- 
less field is here opened for variations in the manuscripts of the New 
Testament. Mr. Alfred Watts, by whom these papers are written, is able 
to treat the subject with all the ability of an expert. He is familiar with 
the mechanical work of printing, and also with the character of the 
MSS., and he has collected here a large mass of information which is 
most valuable and instructive. The editor's monograph on Balaam—an 
exposition and study—is done in that thoughtful style which is so charac- 
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teristic of iim, and which seems to give a new charm to every part of 
Seripture which he undertakes to illustrate. The volume is an un- 
commonly good one. 


In the Hands of Justice. Three Vols. By F. W. Roxprnson. (Chatto 
and Windus.) The title and the author both prepare us for something 
sensational in this story, and those who open it with this idea will not be 
disappointed. The shadow of an undiscovered murder early falls across 
the tale, and the mystery in which it is shrouded stirs the curiosity of the 
reader. Still the author has a much higher end than excitement. He 
has a new idea, and he developes it with conspicuous ability and success. 
The hero, John Woodhatch, was in boyhood a convict; but after his 
release from prison, had been able to retrieve his character and to 
work his way up to a position of considerable affluence. But he could 
not forget the ‘ hole of the pit from which he had been digged,” and he had 
the belief that numbers of young criminals were ruined for life simply for 
want of a kind and helping hand, which might enable them to recover 
from the effects of their first fall. He therefore set himself to do this 
work, and the story, in following the fortunes of some on whom his 
experiment was made, tells us how far his attempt was a success and how 
far a failure. The book is extremely clever; and that not more in the 
skilful elaboration of a plot, the denowement of which it is impossible to 
anticipate, than in the illustration of the principle he is desirous to teach. 
John Woodhatch learns by bitter experience that in undertaking to shape 
human lives according to his fancy of what was best for them, he was 
usurping the functions of Providence and preparing for himself a bitter 
disappointment. Yet while his plans were thwarted, he found a reward 
in the affection which he personally inspired, which was_ sufficient 
compensation for all his effort. 


Hearts. By Davw Curistm Murray. Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) We must congratulate Mr. Murray on the success which he 
has achieved in this his latest novel. it is a thoroughly bright and lively 
production, and is marked by not a little freshness and force. The writer 
shows considerable inventiveness and ingenuity in the construction and 
working out of his plot, and the interest of the tale is well sustained 
throughout. His forte however lies in the delineation of character, and 
he is never so much at home as when he is tracing the powerful working 
of the different passions of the human heart. He makes no attempt 
indeed to analyze the secret thoughts and motives of his characters, pre- 
ferring to let them speak for themselves and exhibit themselves in their 
conduct. The two cousins, whose actions have so much to do with the 
development of the story, are admirably contrasted. The one, Tom 
Carroll, almost irritates us by the simplicity which he manifests and which, 
in fact, is the chief cause of his trouble. But probably this feature has 
been exaggerated in order to serve as a foil to the thorough-paced villany 
of his cousin Mark Carroll. Exaggeration is the greatest defect in Mr. 
Murray’s portraiture. Too many of the characters in this book seem to 
be absolutely without regulating influence at all, and therefore act ina 
way in which we seldom if ever find men acting in real life. 
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The Double Collapse of Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. (Manchester: 
Tubbs Brook.) This is a pamphlet of something like one hundred and 
fifty pages, containing a report of two debates, which Rev. 'T. Lawson, of 
West Hartlepool, held with Mr. Bradlaugh on the questions, ‘* Has Man 
a Soul?” and ‘Is Atheism the True Doctrine of the Universe?” Mr. 
Lawson is one of the few who have boldly and manfully stood up against 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Instead of trying to overbear him by the power of law, 
he has sought to overcome him by the force of argument. This he has 
done with singular ability in the pages of this volume. We heartily 
recommend it to all who are interested in the subject. Mr. Lawson 
shows considerable acuteness of perception and keenness of logic. He 
reasons with great fairness, and often puts his points with telling effect. 
We know of no more striking exposure of many of the fallacies which 
Mr. Bradlaugh employs than Mr. Lawson has here supplied. 


Early Chroniclers of Europe. Italy. By Uco Bauzant. (S.P.C.K.) 
In attempting to give a popular account of the Italian chroniclers Signor 
Balzani has undertaken a task of no ordinary difficulty. Owing to the 
extreme scantiness of the materials at some points in the history, it is 
almost impossible to construct a narrative which shall be at once interest- 
ing and reliable. But the author has done the best that he could under 
the cireumstances, and has produced a book which will at all events be 
welcome to students, even if it should not commend itself to a still wider 
circle of readers. ‘The records of annalists are often exceedingly dry by 
reason of their very meagreness, and the chronicles of Italy are not free 
from this defect. But every now and then there occurs an entry of so 
striking and impressive a nature that it serves to light up the surrounding 
darkness, and relieve the general tedium of the whole; and when the 
reader comes upon it, he feels compensated for his trouble in wading 
through pages of dull and dreary matter to get to it. Very wisely for his 
purpose, the author of this book has excluded from it ‘ all unnecessary 
display of erudition,’ and has presented it in ‘‘ as simple a form and as 
free from quotation as possible.” Moreover, in order to make the subject 
clearer to the minds of his readers, he has sketched the lives of the 
chroniclers, and has introduced extracts from their various writings. The 
work has evidently been done with great care, and affords abundant 
evidence of original thought and painstaking research. 


Heroes of Science. Chemists. By M. M. Parrison Murr, M.A, 
F.RS.E. (S.P.C.K.) The first thing which strikes us about this book 
is its bright scarlet binding, which in itself is enough to prepossess a 
youthful reader in its favour. To lovers of science, however, the inside 
of the volume will be even more attractive than the outside. The subject 
of chemistry is a deeply interesting one,and becomes specially so when it 
is handled by one who is so thoroughly competent to deal with it as Mr. 
Muir. The method of treatment employed—viz., to trace the progress of 
the science as illustrated in connection with the lives and characters of 
its principal votaries—is of all others the most fitted to impress the mind 
of the reader with the continuity of that progress, and to enable him to 
realize when and how it has been made. 
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Elisha the Prophet: the Lessons of his History and Times, By 
ALFRED EpERSHEIM, M.A., D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) A new and 
revised edition of a book which was originally published fifteen years ago. 
As it now appears it is slightly changed in its form, so as to include the 
results of the author’s ripened thought on the subject. Dr. Edersheim 
steers clear of all questions of a critical or historical character, and has 
simply followed * the scriptural account of the life and work of the pro- 
phet Elisha, with the view of pointing out their moral and learning their 
lessons, as applicable to all times, and especially to our own.” The book 
is both useful and interesting, and deserves to be widely circulated. 


Christian Ministry to the Young. A Book for Parents, Pastors, and 
Teachers. By Samuet G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) This 
book supplies a want which must often have been felt by those who have 
charge of the spiritual education of the young. To all such we heartily 
commend it. They will find it a great help to them in their work. It 
is full of wise and valuable suggestions on many points which needed 
to be elucidated. The right relation of the pastor to the young of the 
church and school especially is expounded with great clearness and force. 


The Master's Service. A Practical Guide for Girls. By Lady Brasazon, 
Dora Horr, Auice Kine, and Mary Setwoop. (Religious Tract Society.) 
If there is a diversity in the authorship of this book, there is no want of 
unity in the design. It is intended to serve as a practical guide to girls 
who are desirous of engaging in Christian work, and it shows in how 


many ways they may serve Christ without in the least degree stepping 
out of their own proper sphere. While the work at home is not over- 
looked, chief stress (some may think undue stress) is laid upon that which 
lies outside the home circle. If in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety, those who make use of the valuable hints given in this book 
should be in no danger of making mistakes. 


Our Eastern Sisters and their Missionary Helpers. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is a similar book to the ‘‘ Master's Service,” being like it 
in the character of its contents as well as in its size and general get-up. 
The work of female missions is one which has lately attracted a great 
deal of attention in England, and the object of this book is to trace its 
progress from its earliest beginnings to the present time; and by so 
doing to evoke the sympathy and support of some who have not yet 
shown any practical interest in the movement. 


The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By E.W.Epersnetm. (Religious 
Tract Society.) A good deal of useful information is here put into a small 
compass. Mr. Edersheim tells us much concerning the “ Polity of the 
Jews,” their “‘ Domestic Laws,” and “The Ten Words: Moral Laws in 
Daily Life,” which will be new to many people. 


Towards the Sunset. By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” (Isbister.) This is the fitting title of a volume containing 
thirteen discourses, in which are to be found some of the golden fruits of 
the author’s thinking and experience, gathered after a lapse of thirty 
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years. They are marked by a mellowness and pensiveness specially 
characteristic of autumn both in nature and in human life, and will 
doubtless be welcome to many who have read and enjoyed the author's 
other works. 


Illustrations of Bible Prophecy and History from Personal Travels 
in Palestine. By J. L. Porter, D.D., LL.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.) ‘The 
present little work,” the author tells us, ‘‘ may be regarded as a supple- 
ment to his ‘ Great Cities of Bashan.’” The illustrations contained in it 
are mainly, he says, ‘‘ the results of observations made during a portion 
of a journey taken by me through Egypt, Palestine, and Greece in 1874.” 
As his tour on that occasion included places never before explored by 
English travellers, this book in which he describes it has a special value 
of its own, and will be specially useful because of the fresh confirmation 
which it affords of the truth of Biblical history and prophecy. 


I've been a Gipsying. By Grorce Smita of Coalville. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) In graphic and often highly picturesque style Mr. Smith here 
narrates his rambles among our gipsies and their children in their tents 
and vans. Unlike some writers on the subject, who have drawn rosy- 
coloured pictures of gipsy-life to which there is no counterpart in fact, 
Mr. Smith has told the plain unvarnished truth about the matter, and 
has described things as he himself saw them in the course of his long and 
various wanderings, without either exaggeration or concealment. Some 
of his disclosures are sufficiently startling, and the whole account of his 
travels reveals a depth of ignorance and degradation which is appalling to 
think of, and which cannot but appeal very strongly to the sympathy of 
benevolent hearts. 


CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Tue amount of Christian work at home and abroad which is forced upon 
public. attention from the middle of April to the middle of June in 
each year, and which is concerned only with the present or the imme- 
diate past, is so great that there is not much thought given during 
that period to what any individual man has been doing for half a century 
or more. Yet few of the May celebrations were more worthy of uote 
than that which was quietly held at Park Chapel, Camden ''own, and by 
which deserved honour was done to the Rev. J. C. Harrison. Presentations 
in these days are so numerous, and so much is made even of the least 
of them, that the record is generally scanned with indifference, and not 
always without contempt, by people who admire honest Christian work 
and Christian modesty. But here was a presentation which ought to be 
spoken of, not simply nor chiefly because of its munificence, but because 
of the distinguished worth which occasioned it, and of the pleasant 
light which it throws upon the relation subsisting between pastor and 
people under the condition of our free Congregational Churel lite. 
The £3,000, then, given to Mr. Harrison, and “ the large-souled and appre- 
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ciative address,” as he termed it, with which the gift was accompanied, 
generous as both were, were no exaggerated expression of the respect and 
love which the devoted pastor of the Park Church has won from his own 
people, and from the far wider circle in which he has so long been known 
and honoured. Rather, as the donors themselves would be the fist 
to acknowledge, they but faintly indicated the depth and strength of the 
affectionate regard everywhere entertained for him. Mr. Harrison's 
great abilities have been consecrated with steady fidelity for more than 
fifty years to the service of Christ and His Church, and that service is 
by no means to be measured by what he has accomplished during 
that period for the particular community which has been privileged with 
his oversight. The inspiration and instructiveness of such a ministerial 
course to his contemporaries, and especially to younger men more 
recently entering the ministry, must have been rich beyond estimate 
in blessing to them and to the churches. A man who begins with a 
small church of forty-seven members, and is his own deacon, Sunday- 
school superintendent, sick visitor, and we know not what besides, and 
who works on loyally until he has received 2,600 members into fellowship, 
and seen 10,000 children pass through his Sunday-schools ; who during 
all that time has never swerved from the path of honour and Christian 
dignity, never sought to glorify himself, or to draw the eyes of the public 
to his work, but simply to be a faithful Christian minister, approving 
himself only to God, may well be supposed to have steadied and guided 
many others by the very steadiness and straightness of his own course, 


and cannot have failed to become possessed of a wealth of devoted love 
in thousands of hearts which no words or money gifts can represent. 
And the Chureh which loves and cherishes him so much have by their 
own noble act at this time presented to the world a magnificent refutation 
of the slander that under our free Church polity it must necessarily 
be that faithfulness on the part of a pastor will alienate the gifts and the 
confidence of his people. 


We recollect Mr. Spurgeon once telling his hearers that he was natu- 
rally a lazy man; but if he rightly characterized himself, he is certamly 
an illustrious example of the power of grace to conquer nature. At that 
very time he was preaching on an average ten times a week, besides 
doing much work of other kinds, and his abounding labours for the 
last quarter of a century have been such that the mere recital of the 
most prominent of them is enough to appal one of ordinary mortal 
energy. And these labours have been as beneficent in their results 
as they have been arduous and innumerable. None more so than his 
efforts for orphan children. The delightful homes at Stockwell, where 
nearly 500 orphans are now comfortably sheltered, educated, and trained 
for a life of usefulness, are themselves a splendid testimony to the fact 
that Mr. Spurgeon has been far more than a mere popular preacher. 
His very popularity he has always turned to practical account for the 
benefit of the poor and the helpless, and in gifts which have been sent to 
him for other people he has shown a greater joy than in anything 
bestowed upon himself. Everybody will rejoice, therefore, that he had 
such a happy birthday on the 19th Jane, and that his heart was glad- 
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dened by such generous gifts. Some £500 came to him in the morning 
of the day in amounts, some of them as small as a shilling, and all was 
consecrated to his beloved orphanage. ‘Thousands of people gathered 
around him to wish him ‘ Many happy returns,” but he tried to turn 
their attention to the orphanage, and enlist their sympathy for it; and as 
the day closed there was more than a touch of pathos about his expres- 
sion of the wish that he might, when his work on earth closed, be buried 
in the space enclosed by the Orphanage buildings. We trust it will 
be many a day yet ere that wish is fulfilled. 


The Primitive Methodists know at least how to manage their literature 
with profitable pecuniary results. From the report of the Book Com- 
mittee just presented to the Conference we notice that the profits for the 
year upon the sale of hymn-books, periodicals, etc., amounted’to the hand- 
some sum of £4,000, and their aged ministers, widows, and orphans, have 
benefited from this fund to the extent of £3,800. It has often struck us 
that a Congregational Book Room might be established with advantage 
not only to those who might be pecuniarily aided thereby, but with 
advantage to our literature and to those who by.its wider circulation 
would be the better instructed. Even our New Connexion friends who 
report the comparatively small number of 188 ministers and 29,000 
members realized a Book Room profit of £279 for the year. No doubt 
the Methodist bodies have special facilities and opportunities for this kind 
of arrangement; but surely there is enough of commercial enterprise and 
business ability amongst us to surmount any difficulties that are in our 
way, and surely we are not above needing the advantages which might 
accrue! At least some diligent inquiry might be made as to the practic- 
ability of the scheme. But perhaps it has been well considered aiready. 
Will somebody enlighten us ? 


On collection Sundays ministers do not always get what they ask for, 
but there are occasions when their requests are even exceeded. Such an 
instance, it appears, occurred recently at Huddersfield: £1,000 were 
wanted for additions and alterations to Highfield Chapel. Dr. Bruce 
announced this to his congregation : boxes were placed at the doors of the 
chapel, and the people brought their offerings, large and small—from £100 
to 2s.—so that by the close of the day £1,156 10s. had been contributed. 
This is a fine testimony to the power of the voluntary principle, and does 
honour alike to the Christian liberality of the Church and to the pastor 
who has trained his people to such excellent things. The Baptists also, 
at Woodberry Downs, London, furnished the other day an example 
worthy of imitation, contributing nearly £1,400 on the day on which their 
handsome new church was opened. In contrast with such cases as these 
night be placed not a few stories like that of an earnest collector who 
called upon a gentleman the other day on behalf of au object which ought 
tocommand universal sympathy, and was refused on the ground that the 
gentleman had always his hands in his pocket for “ their own place.” 
He did not know that his visitor had just previously been told that he 
would get nothing, as this very gentleman never did anything for “ their 
own plaee.” 
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A still more remarkable example of liberality has been furnished by 
the Congregational Church at Falmouth. It has just completed the 
erection of new Sunday-school buildings at a cost of £2000. At the open- 
ing, in the second week of last month, more than £500 remained to be 
raised. A bazaar was held on the Tuesday and Wednesday, and on the 
Thursday the opening sermon was preached by the Rev. J. G. Rogers. 
In the evening a public meeting was held, presided over by Mr. D. 
Jenkens, the senior member for the borough. The proceedings were 
closed by a public supper, at which the Rev. J. G. Rogers presided. In 
taking the chair he intimated that the debt had been reduced by the 
bazaar and the collections of the day to £314, and it was earnestly desired 
that this amount should be raised before the close of the meeting. The 
appeal was successful, and this comparatively poor church has the satis- 
faction of knowing that its new school is free from all incumbrance. 
When we consider the difficulties under which the work has been done, 
such a result is eminently creditable to the people who have made so 
generous and self-sacrificing.an effort, and should be an encouragement 
and example to other churches. 


TurkEy.—In our last number (for May) reference was made to a great 
awakening at Adama, in Central Turkey. The Missionary Herald for 
May says that it still continues, and that a work of grace has begun at 
Samokov, in Bulgaria. Other places in the Turkish Empire are also 
rejoicing in the presence of the Spirit in converting power. At Broosa 
and Marash there have been precious visitations of the Spirit in the girls’ 
schools, so that in both places all the boarding pupils are numbered 
among the hopeful converts. At Adana and Samokov the work seems to 
be characterized by that deep conviction of sin, the absence of which has 
been so frequently noticed in modern revivals in this country. Never has 
the outlook for a religious awakening in Turkey seemed brighter than 
now. For an end so much to be desired let all Christian hearts unite in 
prayer. 


Curna.—A missionary of the Inland China Mission says: ‘I think that 
the more intelligent among the working-classes are beginning to see that 
they have frequently been deceived by bad reports about Christians, and 
are a little more cautious in accepting such. One may hear from out- 
siders exclamations like ‘ Made-up stories,’ ‘ Agitating reports,’ ‘ Laughable 
stories,’ ete. Yet the numbers who are ready to catch at anything dero- 
gatory to the good name of a disciple of Jesus are legion, and the ‘scholars 
and gentry are not slow to take advantage of their numbers and credulity, 
you may be sure. 

‘At two of our stations we have a promise of larger contributions. In 
the past I have been grieved at the apathy of the Shing-hien Cliistians in 
this respect. They are earnest enough in preaching to others, and bold 
too, even at the expense of name and limb, to witness for Jesus; and they 
will also help their own poor when in distress in ways truly to be adimired; 
but to give out money for the support of a preacher they cannot see the 
duty of. They take up the principle of endowment very well, like that at 
Hang-chau, as this is in perfect keeping with the arrangements made for 
their heathen temples.”’ 
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THE REV, EDWARD WHITE. 


last year the church at St. Paul’s Chapel, Hawley Road, 
Kentish Town, celebrated the completion of the thirtieth 
year of Mr. White’s pastorate. The retrospect was eventful. 
In 1852 Mr. White, under the necessity of providing for him- 
self a pulpit which no one would offer him, had lighted on an 
empty chapel, hired it at a heavy rental, and, without local 
friends, had commenced there the ‘‘ ministry of the word.” 
Last year the pastor, rich in the affections of an attached 
and united people, and the warm regard of his ministerial 
brethren, was able to look back upon years of fruitful toil, 
and round upon a circle of most efficient agencies of Christian 
beneficence. 

Mr. White was born in London in 1819, and educated at Mill 
Hill School, from which he passed to spend a year in study 
under George Hughes, Esq., of Lavender Hill. By his father, 
the proprietor of the large cement works, with which the name 
of his family is connected, he was destined to business pur- 
suits, and in 1834 he took up his duties in the manufactory. 
At the end of two years, after long deliberation, and with a full 
knowledge of what was implied in the surrender, Mr. White 
renounced the advantageous prospects before him to dedicate 
himself to the work of the Christian ministry. At this critical 
period he had the advantage of the friendship and counsel 
of the Rey. Charles Nice Davies, with whom he went to reside 
for purposes of study before going to college. In 1837 he 
entered the University of Glasgow, where he had for teachers 
Professor Buchanan and Sir Daniel K. Sandford, and for con- 
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temporary students the late George Dawson and Dr. J, p, 
Morell, and gained first honours in the Logic class. In 1841 
he took pastoral charge of a church which was an offshoot of 
the old church at Cardiff, preaching for a year to an interest. 
ing congregation in a carpenter’s loft. On the death of Mr.(, 
N. Davies in 1842, Mr. White was invited to succeed him at 
Hereford, and was for ten years pastor of the church there— 
the sixteenth in succession from 1662. It was at this time 
that he discontinued infant baptism, substituting for it an 
act of dedication of the young, and accepting both modes of 
baptism, strongly deprecating, however, the foundation of 
distinct denominations upon differences concerning baptism. 
It was during his Hereford pastorship that Mr. White was 
led to adopt, after seven years of anxious study, the doctrine 
now inseparably associated with his name, and which is 
usually referred to as that of ‘‘ Conditional Immortality,” or 
‘Life in Christ.” Briefly stated, his persuasion was that 
the Bible does not recognize, but denies, the natural and 
necessary immortality of man, and teaches, on the con- 
trary, that by the Fall man has been brought under sentence 
of death in the sense of extinction of life; that the object of 
redemption is to renew man in the Divine image in the 
possession of an endless life through union with the incarnate 
Son of God, while man out of Christ will utterly perish and 
die the ‘‘ second death ”’ in hell without hope of recovery. In 
1846 Mr. White published his convictions on these points ina 
small volume, with the result that usually follows when men are 
summoned to re-examine the grounds of their long-cherished 
beliefs. The young minister was discredited, and prudent 
men closed their pulpits against him. In order not to be 
altogether excluded from Congregational work—for the pro- 
posal, repeated at intervals since, that he should enter the 
National Church, could not for a moment be entertained— 
he came to London, and acquired possession of the chapel 
in Hawley Road under the conditions already mentioned. 
Patience was necessary, for time must be given to Christian 
people to enable them to form a fair judgment of the new cause. 
Neighbouring ministers observed great caution, and for 4 
long time gave Mr. White only “ the left hand of fellowship.” 
But gradually prejudice was disarmed, as it was seen that 
here at any rate was no champion of human speculation, but 
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at least a minister loyal to the authority of the word of God. 
Under fervent, evangelical, and practical preaching, the congre- 
gation grew in numbers and strength, although for many years 
the difficulties of the pastor were very great. This is not the 
place to notice further a doctrinal movement which has now 
an ample literature of its own, and which has compelled the 
attention of the first theologians of every country. It is 
right, however, to state that Mr. White has always declined 
to present his views as a mere modification of the doctrine 
of future retribution. 

Men (he says) who take up the doctrine simply as a negative dogma on 
future punishment are brought no nearer to Christ by the alteration of 
their views. It is only when this reformation of doctrine is closely con- 
nected with the Person of Christ that the spiritual benefit of the change 


appears. Vital union with Christ by the indwelling spirit of Christ, this 
must be our watchword. 


The congregation in Hawley Road would never have become 
what it is if its minister had been merely the advocate of a 
peculiar view, however true or important. From the first it was 
recognized that the chief function of a Congregational society 
was to gather out of the surrounding population by the 
preaching of the gospel ‘‘a people for God’s name,”’ who by 
joint worship and work might become the instruments of the 
Holy Spirit for saving other souls. After thirty years’ 
ninistry, Mr. White was able to say to his people last year, 
“Noone who has joined us has been asked his opinion on 
any secondary subject ; the only declared conditions of church- 
membership has been declared faith in Christ and in the 
dogmatic authority of His apostles, and a consistent life.” 
The church in Hawley Road has always been a pre-eminently 
missionary church, full of uncontroversial zeal for ‘ them 
that are without,” and conspicuous in its work among the 
young of both sexes,’among the ignorant and among the poor. 
Mr. White has especially laboured to overcome the disinclina- 
tion of the working-classes to take part in the ordinary wor- 
ship and instruction of the Christian Church. He took a 
leading part in the conference with workmen at the London 
Coffee House in 1867, and for the last five years has had his 
chapel crowded on one Sunday evening of the month, when he 
addresses a special congregation of artizans on scriptural 
subjects. In 1880 he delivered a striking series of addresses 
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on “‘ Certainty in Religion” at the Merchants’ Lecture, ang 
has more recently delivered another series on the “ Mosaic 
Account of the Creation.” In 1882 he was elected chairman 
of the London Congregational Union, and in that capacity 
delivered a valuable address on ‘Church Life in London.” 
In the course of a long, active, disinterested, and earnest life 
devoted to the kingdom of God, Mr. White has often stood in 
the character of a witness testifying to some neglected aspect 
of truth, and he who bears witness for must correlatively 
deliver testimony against. Such an attitude and office could 
not but arouse antagonism. But time does its healing work, 
and the evangelical breadth and depth of Mr. White’s ministry 
have long since been acknowledged, and he is now frankly 
and warmly welcomed in the pulpits of our churches asa 
faithful servant and soldier of Christ, without any sacrifice 
of freedom or principle on the part either of preacher or 
hearers. We have no decorative honours with which to dis- 
tinguish our faithful ministers, but in those public and 
private testimonies of personal regard which Christian men 
hold much dearer Mr. White is rich indeed. 


—_——— SO 


MADAGASCAR AND RELATED QUESTIONS. 


Mapacascar is at present necessarily the subject of an 
engrossing interest to our readers, which is due not only to 
the indignation with which, in common with all Englishmen, 
they regard the arrogance and violence which the French 
have exhibited in their dealings with the unfortunate islanders, 
but to the intense sympathy which, as Congregationalists, 
they feel in a people with whom they have formed so close 
and what is not too strongly described as so sacred a con- 
nection. Mr. Forster, in his very thoughtful speech on intro- 
ducing the deputation to Lord Granville in November last, 
dwelt very justly on the extraordinary advances of the 
Malagasy in civilization. The principal share in the honour 
of that work is due to the London Missionary Society, and that 
society represents English Congregationalism in the field of 
foreign missions. The constitution of the society remains as 
catholic as it was at its commencement, when it was intended 
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to comprehend men of all churches; but other denominations 
have established their. own societies, while Congregationalists 
have adhered to the original institution, and have long had the 
principal burden of its support. In the chequered history of 
the Malagasy churches they have taken a prominent part. 
They have sent out some of the most successful missionaries 
to the field, they have watched with anxious sympathy the 
vicissitudes in their experience, in the hour of trial they have 
prayed for them as brethren in tribulation, in happier seasons 
they have rejoiced in their successes, and taxed their own 
resources in order to minister to their progress. It seems to 
us as if all this is often forgotten. The Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, though zealous for the assertion of an 
apostolic succession, showed an utter indifference to high 
apostolic precedent by building on the foundation which others 
have laid. Its representatives, of course, have not failed to 
take the position which they suppose to be due to the bishops 
and clergy of the Church Established at home, and act and 
speak as though to them the conversion of Madagascar was 
due; but they have only entered into the labours of other men. 

The London Missionary Society did the work of the pioneer 
through the long period of conflict and tribulation, bore the 
burden of toil, and braved the fury of persecution. The 
French, at all events, remember this, and hence, as reports 
from Paris tell us, the Independents are credited with being 
the chief promoters of the resistance to their extravagant 
demands, and are the special objects of odium to the Chau- 
Vinists, who fancy that the glory of the Republic is bound up 
with the extension of a colonial empire. If they knew us 
better, they certainly would not regard us as being specially 
antagonistic either to France or the Republic. By no section 
of English people has the experiment of republican govern- 
ment in France been watched with more sympathetic in- 
terest than by Congregationalists. Its clerical foes are our 
foes also; and though we have often regretted the mode in 
Which the war against clericalism has been carried on, we 
lave been able to find some extenuating circumstances even 
for the sins against liberty which they have committed in 
the course of this struggle. In Madagascar, however, the 
Republic seems to be doing the work of the priests, and there- 
fore it is not surprising that it should take up their calumnieg 
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against us. This is only another proof of the folly of the policy 
to which the present rulers of France havecommitted themselves, 
It shows that their proceedings have alienated from then 
the sympathy of the most liberal part of the English people, 
and have compelled them to accept the alliance of the priestly 
reactionaries against whom they are waging so desperate a 
conflict at home. We say all this with regret, for we certainly 
have no hostility to France. Those who have such keen 
susceptibilities themselves, and are so jealous about every 
punctilio of what is called national honour, may find it 
difficult to believe that we do not share their sentiments, 
and are not suspicious of everything that is supposed to 
minister to the exaltation of France. Nevertheless, it is so, 
Our one feeling in relation to Madagascar is one of profound 
sympathy for the people, for whom we have laboured for so 
many years, whose heroic endurance of suffering for Christ 
has been an inspiration and an example to ourselves, and 
among whom the gospel has achieved successes which have 
recalled the triumphs of its early days, and been a “ crow 
of rejoicing” to the promoters of missionary enterprise. 
We should be less than human if our hearts were not deeply 
moved by the tidings which come to us of the scattering of 
the people, the disturbance of our work, the anxiety and dis- 
tress of our missionaries. It was pitiable to read the account 
given by Mr. Shaw of the Sunday at Tamatave after the 
arrival of the French admiral. The chapels, usually full, were 
almost deserted, the absence of the women being specially 
conspicuous; the whole population was filled with alarm ant 
apprehension ; the normal quiet of the day was disturbed. In 
brief, a blight had suddenly fallen upon a noble work, in which 
there was nothing which ought to have awakened the jealousy 
of France. But this was only preliminary to the more terrible 
evil growing out of the bombardment. An act more discredit: 
able to the chivalry of a great country has seldom been perp 
trated of late years. A pitiless hail of shell was directed upot 
forts which offered no resistance, and which constituted no 
element of danger to the attacking force. No provocation had 
been given, and what object was to be accomplished by the 
destruction, except the demonstration of French power, which 
no one was inclined to dispute, it would be impossible to con 
jecture. The vapouring of the admiral in his order of the 
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day is in consistency with the whole procedure, and goes 
some way towards explaining it. To talk about an “arrogant 
enemy” who ‘“‘has dared to defy our arms by refusing to 
France the most legitimate satisfaction,” and to congratulate 
his officers and sailors on having ‘‘ by the superiority of your 
arms in eight days driven the Hovas from their garrisons 
and destroyed all their possessions on the north-west coast of 
Madagascar,” is reducing even braggadocio to a bathos of 
absurdity. LBombastes Furioso must be Admiral Pierre’s 
model. His “‘ orders of the day” lend an air of probability 
to tales of his high-handed action which would otherwise be 
absolutely incredible. 

It is, however, our first duty to possess our souls in patience. 
No possible good can be done by fretting and fuming, of which 
there is quite enough at present about other questions besides 
Madagascar. In the first place it will be well to be quite 
certain as to the truth of reports before we allow ourselves to 
be excited about them. The telegram from Colonel Miles, on 
which Mr. Gladstone based his statement to the House of 
Commons, was circumstantial and authoritative ; and although 
we have as yet received no confirmation of its rumours, it 
would be rash to suppose that they are even exaggerations. 
The London Missionary Society have received a letter from 
Mr. Shaw, dated June 16th, the day on which he is said to 
have been arrested; but in it there is no hint that would 
lead us to anticipate such an occurrence. This does not 
disprove the statement in Colonel Miles’s telegram, but it 
certainly does warrant us in suspending our belief until 
more definite information arrives. Even should the worst 
reports be confirmed, we have still the distinct assurance 
of M. Challemel-Lacour that France will honourably respect 
the rights of this country, and if her officers have offended, 
make proper satisfaction. It is not for us te say or do 
anything which would make it difficult for the French 
Ministry to fulfil that pledge. It is there that the actual 
danger lies. It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the French people are possessed by that insane suspicion 
of this country which finds expression in some of the 
jownals. But there is a party which either has this feeling 
or finds it to its interest to stimulate it and to encourage 
it in others. We must not play their game by furnishing 
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them with arguments by which they may arouse popular sym. 
pathy. We cannot be expected to hold our peace in relation 
to proceedings which touch some of our deepest sympathies, 
and at the same time outrage our most cherished rights. But 
we must not forget that we are dealing with a high-spirited 
people, made specially sensitive by the position in which they 
find themselves in relation to international politics; and even 
in condemning what is both a wrong and an insult, it is essen- 
tial, as we have said, first that we verify our facts, and then 
that we do not assume the complicity of the nation or the 
government with the offences of an individual until they have 
accepted the responsibility by refusing the necessary satisfac- 
tion. We must, in fact—and for this Christian men are even 
more responsible than others—do our utmost to make France 
understand that Englishmen have no feeling but that of 
friendship. There is not a right-minded man in the country 
who would not regard a breach with France as a national 
calamity, not the less so because that country would suffer at 
least as much as ourselves. To any one who knows English 
opinion this statement will seem nothing more than a mere 
truism. Unfortunately, we fear, Frenchmen are not quite so 
certain on this point. It is for us, by our mode of speaking 
and acting, to give them the assurance which we are satisfied 
would suffice to dispel those misunderstandings, hardly intel- 
ligible in themselves, which have disturbed the perfect accord 
of two great peoples, who ought ever to maintain the most 
friendly relations. 

We must be prepared, however, for much that will be 
very painful in the development of French designs in Mada- 
gascar, and if need be to suffer it with patience. The French 
Government does not recognize any right of interference 
on our part in its own special quarrel with the Hovas. 
It is easy to complain that our Ministry is apathetic or 
unduly conciliatory to France, and to ery out for vigorous 
action. But it is to be hoped that the friends of Chris- 
tian missions will leave that kind of talk to Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett. It is certainly unworthy of men who have 
any right sense of the difficulties of the situation, or any 
feeling of responsibility for the maintenance of the peace 
of the world. We cannot too strongly accentuate what has 
already been said in these pages, that one of the greatest 
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disasters which could overtake Christian missions would be 
the waging of war in vindication of their interests, or for the 
defence of their work. In Madagascar we have no ground 
of action at all, unless there be a distinct invasion of some 
English right, and this, we have little doubt, will be carefully 
avoided. But respect to our flag does not mean any 
tenderness to our native friends, and they, we fear, have a 
little of anxiety, suffering, and danger before them. Our 
missionaries in particular are in a most trying position, and 
their claim on the sympathies and prayers of the churches 
cannot well be exaggerated. The French regard them as 
their natural enemies, and the priests will not fail to do 
their utmost to intensify this feeling. Our brethren on 
their part will find it extremely difficult to avoid giving cause 
of offence. As subjects of a foreign power, they are, of 
course, bound to observe neutrality, and yet how difficult, not 
to say impossible, must this be. Neutral in their hearts they 
cannot be, and how hard it is to maintain a neutral attitude 
when the feelings are very deeply engaged we all know. If 
the task prove to be beyond their powers, we must not be 
surprised. The queen and her ministers are their friends, 
while the people have for years been the object of their 
affectionate solicitude and sympathetic labour. To suppose 
that the old ties can at once be broken, that they can stifle 
both their affections and their sense of right, and that they 
can look on with philosophic indifference while their friends 
are being cruelly wronged and their own work ruthlessly laid 
waste, is to attribute to them a strange and certainly not 
very admirable character. Regard for the people, even more 
than for their own safety, will dictate a prudent reserve; but 
every one wil] know where their sympathies are, and this will 
itself expose them to the suspicion of the French, who are only 
too likely to find some cause of offence in actions which, so 
far as intention goes, are perfectly innocent. The accounts 
which have come home show that our brethren have in very 
critical circumstances exhibited a remarkably sound judgment 
and self-restraint, and we hope they may be enabled to 
maintain it to the end. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that on every side they have trouble. Without taking the 
gloomy view, so natural under the conditions, which Mr. 
Shaw expresses in his letter, that the labour of years is 
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utterly destroyed, it is at least certain that new and most 
mischievous elements have been introduced into the island, 
the disturbing influence of which it is impossible accurately 
to estimate. For the present not only is progress arrested, 
but the mind of the people is distracted, and their attention 
diverted from the works of Christianity and civilization ; the 
chapels and schoolhouses may be exposed to danger and the 
lives of the missionaries imperilled. But even when peace is 
restored the evil will not be undone. We are entering ona 
new chapter in the story of our Madagascar missions, and 
our brethren are bearing the full brunt of the difficulties, 
All that we can do to make them feel that they are sur- 
rounded by our sympathies, and ever remembered in our 
thoughtful efforts and our earnest prayers, will be gladly and 
cheerfully done. Opportunities for rendering them actual 
service will occur, and when they do will be eagerly used. 
But at all times we must be on the watch to guard their 
reputation or to secure their safety. Above all, we must feel 
that panic would be a sentiment utterly unworthy of those 
whose trust is in God, and whose remembrance of the de- 
liverance He has already accomplished is the assurance that 
He will yet deliver. If anything were necessary to strengthen 
and encourage us, it would be found in the noble attitude 
which the queen and the government of Madagascar have 
assumed in presence of this great danger. Their refusal to 
make any reprisals on the French who were in the capital 
was a fine illustration of Christian principle manifested under 
circumstances of special trial. We regard it as a hopeful 
augury for the future. 

Unfortunately Madagascar is one of a little group of ques- 
tions which are at present creating an unnecessary and un- 
happy friction in the relations between France and England; 
and still more unfortunately there is in this country a party 
which has not been unfairly described as the bandit school 
of politicians, whose Chauvinism is scarcely less pronounced 
and less unreasonable than that which we condemn in a 
certain section of the French people. The proposals of the 
Government relative to the Suez Canal have furnished this 
school with an opportunity for a display of their feelings 
which has not been creditable to themselves and must be 
embarrassing to the Ministry. It is not our place to discuss 
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the reasonableness of the agreement with M. de Lesseps. 
Nothing, however, could well be more irrational and unjust 
than the way in which he has been assailed as an un- 
scrupulous adventurer. When it is remembered that his 
great work was done without English help, and in defiance 
of English opinion, recent attacks upon him are singularly 
discreditable. It may be that M. de Lesseps has made the 
conditions of his bargain too hard, and that an attempt 
should be made to modify them. The point is one on which 
we have neither desire nor competence to pronounce; and 
had the agitation which has gathered round ‘‘the heads of 
the agreement ” referred only to commercial questions, we 
should have considered that it lay outside our province. But 
it has taken a much wider sweep, and has introduced moral 
and political considerations which concern the whole commu- 
nity, and in relation to which the shipowners and ‘“‘ Chambers 
of Commerce,” which have made themselves so prominent in 
the matter, cannot be regarded as experts. 

Looking at these only, there has been very much in the 
outburst of fury against the agreement and the Government, 
on whom the responsibility for its authorship rests, which 
in our judgment is extremely humiliating. We say nothing 
of the partizan temper shown by the Opposition. It was 
what their whole action prepared us to expect, and we 
have been neither surprised nor disappointed. It is true 
that by the action of the last Ministry they were strongly 
committed on this Canal question, but that was not likely to 
hinder them if they saw an opportunity of making a point 
against Mr. Gladstone. Many men would have blushed if 
they had been met with such a signal proof of their own in- 
consistency as that with which Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, 
in replying to a question of Mr. Broadhurst, confronted Sir 
Stafford Northcote. But it did not trouble that remarkable 
incarnation of feebleness and self-complacency. A more 
thorough partizan has seldom led an Opposition, and to us 
his action is all the more offensive because he seeks to hide 
& partizanship which sometimes seems sufficiently un- 
scrupulous under a show of amiability and courtesy. The 
issues which lie behind this whole controversy are so serious 
that they might well stagger a strong man. But Sir Stafford 
treats them all in the same light spirit in which M. Emile 
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Ollivier rushed into the Franco-German war. If he ean 
weaken or displace Mr. Gladstone, what does it matter 
though France be irritated, though an arrangement which 
would be really beneficial to our trade be rejected in a fit of 
petulance, though difficulties which may prove insuperable be 
interposed in the settlement of international questions which, 
while they remain open, must be a source of perpetual irrita- 
tion. His party is served whatever becomes of the country. 
A more far-seeing statesman might well doubt whether the 
gain to the party would be as great as assumed. At all 
events, the most able and independent representative which 
that party has in the press disbelieves in the policy alto- 
gether, and has spoken with equal strength and moderation 
on the other side. It may, indeed, be taken for granted that 
no party is ultimately advantaged by a policy which involves 
a trifling with the interests of the nation as in the present 
instance. 

But there is something worse even than blind devotion to 
the interests of a party, and that is the overbearing temper, 
too closely akin to that which we condemn in the French 
policy towards Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar, which we 
find in many utterances on this Canal question. Here, for 
example, is that of the Marquis of Salisbury: ‘‘ 1 doubt very 
much the competence of the Sultan or the Khedive to make an 
agreement that would debar nations from the natural right of 
passage across the Isthmus of Suez for the commerce of the 
world.” Seldom has an opinion more utterly lacking in the 
most elementary qualities of statesmanship been given by 
any man claiming to be a political leader; and it was not 
improved when the Dardanelles and the Sound were quoted as 
parallel cases. The Isthmus is not an arm of the sea, and the 
Canal is not the natural pathway of commerce, but a passage 
cut through the Khedive’s territory, in the same way as the 
London and North Western Railway, or as will be the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, should it ever be made. Is his Lordship 
prepared to assert that the United States would be justified 
in claiming a right to a voice in the management of that 
canal, or in demanding its freedom, on the ground that it will 
be the pathway of their commerce? The country is indebted, 
however, to the Marquis for this frank utterance. It will 
startle numbers who have been talking largely; but it is one 
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idea which lies at the basis of their contention. The other 
is not more creditable. Itis the assumption that as we are 
in Egypt, and have obtained foothold there at.a great cost, we 
are entitled to take advantage of our position. ‘‘ Let those 
laugh who win,” said Alderman Cotton at the meeting of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. ‘‘ We have spent,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ a large sum and won the supremacy in Egypt, and 
we ought to utilize it for our interests, compensating, if that 
were necessary, the owners of the other canal for anything we 
might take from them.” No wonder that the alderman, who 
is so fitting a representative of the selfish arrogance which 
seems to dominate the City, arrived at the conclusion that the 
“second canal ought to be made in English interests, and 
English interests alone.” The alderman is worse than the 
Marquis. His Lordship falls into the blunder of confounding 
a passage wrought by the enterprise and industry of man 
with the sea which God has made as a pathway for nations 
—confounding, say, the Caledonian Canal with the Sound of 
Mull. But the alderman boldly takes the position of the 
bandit, and insists that as we are in the house, having gone 
there as police to protect the owner, we are entitled to dis- 
pose of the property belonging to it as is most convenient to 
ourselves. We regret that English merchants should indulge 
in talk so false in argument and so mischievous in effect, but 
above all, so unjust in its underlying sentiment. It is not easy 
even to remonstrate about Madagascar while there are such 
numbers amongst ourselves, including some men of influence, 
who talk as though all our professions in relation to Egypt 
were mere words, and the country was our own, won at the 
point of the sword, and to be dealt with as best suits our 
interests. 

Since the above was in print Mr. Gladstone has bowed to 
the strong opposition against which the scheme has had to 
contend, It was almost unparalleled in virulence, and was 
evidently dictated rather by passion than by a calm considera- 
tion of the terms offered. But resistance to it was evidently 
hopeless. The result of a division in the House of Commons 
must have depended chiefly upon the course taken by the 
Irish Home-rulers, a fact which really would have deprived 
an adverse vote of any political significance, although it must 
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have produced a ministerial crisis. That, however, is the 
standing difficulty of parliamentary life at present, and has 
1 to be faced on every question, so long as the Tory leader igs 
content to accept such help as Irish discontent will give him, 
In the present instance there was no reason why the Ministry 
should defy the possibility of such a coalition, since there 
was no political principle involved in the question. They 
had done their utmost to make a bargain for the commerce 
of the country; but the representatives of that commerce 
were dissatisfied. To try and force the agreement upon a 
community by a parliamentary majority would have been 
absurd. There was no course open except to withdraw the 
proposal, and that Mr. Gladstone did with singular grace and 
dignity. It is to be hoped that his words may have brought 
home to some the gravity of questions which have been 
treated with such reckless levity, and reminded them that 

even in the plenitude of its strength England is bound to 

respect the rights and susceptibilities of other nations. Still 
more do we hope that they will convince France that, what- 
| ever be the wild talk of irresponsible politicians, she may 
[ calculate with absolute confidence on the fairness of the 
English Government. 
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M. RENAN’S “RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH.” 


PART II. 


M. Renan received his early education from the priests of 

Tréguier, his native town. In 1836, when he was betwien 

fifteen and sixteen years of age, he was fortunate enough to 

win all the prizes in his class. M. Dupanloup, who had 

recently become the head of a college in Paris—St. Nicolas 
| du Chardonnet—into which he was trying to sweep all the 
| cleverest and most brilliant boys in France, happened to hear 
{i of him: 

My fate (says M. Renan) was settled in a twinkling, and “Have 
|| him sent for” was the order of the impulsive superior. I was fifteen and 
hj a half years old, and we had no time to reflect. I was spending the holi- 
days with a friend in a village near Tréguier, and in the afternoon of the 

4th of September I was sent for in haste. I remember my returning 
home as well as if it was only yesterday. We had a league to travel 
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through the country. The vesper bell, with its soft cadence echoing from 
steeple to steeple, awoke a sensation of gentle melancholy, the image of 
the life I was about to abandon for ever. The next day I started for 
Paris : upon the 7th I beheld sights which were as novel to me as if I had 
been suddenly landed in France from Tahiti or Timbuctoo (p. 153). 


After completing what we should call his Arts course, which 
was principally classical, at St. Nicolas du Chardonnet, he 
began his philosophy and theology at the seminary at Issy, 
which is a branch of the famous foundation of St. Sulpice. 
Finally he came to St. Sulpice itself, the central home of the 
great traditions of Roman Catholic orthodoxy in France. 

His sketches of his old professors are vivid and interesting. 
His affection and reverence for the Jearned priests of St. 
Sulpice are unabated. They treated him with great kindness 
and consideration, and he does ample justice to their gentle- 
ness and generosity. But gradually, and before he had 
received ‘‘ orders,’’ which would have been indelible, he 
came to see that it was impossible for him to be a priest ; 
impossible, indeed, for him to remain in the communion of 
the Catholic Church. For a time he wished he had been 
brought up a Protestant. Were not some of the great Ger- 
man critics ministers of Protestant churches? If he had 
been a Protestant he might have cultivated the new learning 
and yet remained a minister of Christ. But at last he gave 
up all faith in the supernatural, and devoted his great genius 
to the destruction of historic Christianity. The story of this 
transition is deeply instructive. 

In his account of the people of Tréguier and its neighbour- 
hood, among whom he lived till he went to Paris, there is 
prebably something legendary; for it is difficult to imagine 
that any part of France could have been so completely 
secluded from all the influences which have been acting on 
the intellectual and religious life of the rest of Europe during 
the last four or five centuries. But M. Renan wishes us to 
understand that in Brittany, or at least in that part of it 
where he lived, the life of the Middle Ages was still lingering 
during the first third of the present century. The political 
temper of the people was untouched by the French 
Revolution. Their religious faith was untouched, not only by 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot, but by the great movement of 
the Protestant Reformation. Nothing was known of modern 
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French literature. The brilliant young scholar of Tréguier 
had been formed under an intellectual and religious discipline 
such as he might have had in the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, 

When he came to St. Nicolas du Chardonnet he found 
himself in a new world. It was the theory of M. Dupanloup 
that youths destined for holy orders should receive their Arts 
course with laymen. Young men who bore names famous in 
the history of France, and the sons of wealthy gentlemen, 
who were to be politicians, soldiers, lawyers, were students in 
the same classes as the brilliant sons of peasants, who were 
meant to be priests. As M. Renan says, the change for him- 
self from Tréguier to the college in Paris was as great as if 
he had suddenly come to France from Tahiti or Timbuctoo, 
It was a leap from the fourteenth or fifteenth century into the 
nineteenth. The startling transition proved destructive to 
his faith. 

I have seen similar results, though happily in the end less 
fatal, following from similar transitions. A devout, able, and 
earnest young man from the depths of Scotland or of Wales, 
or from a country church in an agricultural county in England, 
comes to a Congregational college to be educated for our own 
ministry. He finds himself in a new universe of thought. 
The change is sometimes almost as great if he comes from 
the Sunday school or Bible class of even a large church in a 
large and active town. For, as a rule—not always—the re- 
ligious instruction given in Sunday schools rests upon methods 
of interpreting Scripture, and upon conceptions of Christian 
doctrine, that prevailed in our churches forty years ago and 
before we had felt the full power of those influences which 
have been silently reconstructing our theological thought. 
The young man finds that many things which he supposed 
were part of the substance of the Christian Faith are rejected 
by his professors, and rejected by all the Biblical scholars 
whose books are treated as authoritative in the college. He 
finds that doctrinal definitions, which he had been taught 
to regard as a final statement of Christian truth, are treated 
as untenable and as inconsistent with some of the elementary 
principles of the Christian revelation. About other doctrinal 
positions which he had regarded as certain, he finds that 
there is the gravest doubt. He discovers that the dates and 
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the authorship of some of the books of the Old Testament 
are open questions ; for a time he is almost inclined to think 
that it is impossible to be certain about the authenticity or 
genuineness of more than four or five books in the New Testa- - 
ment. The whole method of interpreting the sacred Scriptures 
differs from the method with which he is familiar. He begins 
to learn that to quote a text is not decisive of a controversy ; 
that he must ask whether the text represents the religious 
faith of those who had received only the first and most 
elementary revelations of God, or the faith of those who had 
received the revelation which has come to us through Christ ; 
whether it is the expression of strong personal emotion, or 
whether it is a calm and exact statement of truth. 

If the young man has a firm, personal hold on Christ, 
knows by a deep and vivid experience that Christ has lifted 
him into the kingdom of God and given him the life of God, 
he will see his way through all these troubles in the course of 
afew years. Even before his college course ends the worst 
will be over. But for a time he will be greatly agitated. 
He will not know what to believe. He will be afraid that 
at any moment what seemed the most solid foundations of 
his faith will give way under his feet. 

M. Renan, when he came into contact with modern criti- 
cism, and suddenly passed from the Middle Ages to the 
nineteenth century, found the shock too great for him. 

He came to the conclusion that it is no longer possible to 
assert that the second part of the Book of Isaiah was written 
by Isaiah; that the book of Daniel, instead of having been 
written during the captivity, was written about B.c. 170; 
that there are myths in the book of Genesis;* that it is im- 
possible to harmonize the narratives contained in the first 
three Gospels; and that the contradictions between the fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptists are irreconcilable. 


“Orthodoxy calls upon us to believe that the Biblical books are the 
works of those to whom their titles assign them. The mildest Catholic 
doctrine as to inspiration will not allow one to admit that there is any 
marked error, or any contradiction [even] in matters which do not relate 
ither to faith or doctrine” (p. 257). 


* The translator represents M. Renan as saying “ several parts of the 


” 


book of Genesis are m ystical in their meaning ; 


Several parts of the book have a m ythical character. 
«VOL. XII. 


what he says is that 
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‘Everything rests upon the infallible authority of the Scriptures ang 
the Church. . . . To abandon a single dogma, or reject a single tenet in 
the teaching of the Church is equivalent to the negation of the Church 
and of Revelation. Ina Church founded upon Divine authority, it is as 
‘much an act of heresy to deny a single point as to deny the whole. Ifa 
single stone is pulled out of the building the whole edifice must come 
to the ground” (p. 262). 

This was where M. Renan made shipwreck. 

But Christianity may be a Divine revelation, and the 
Catholic Church may not only be fallible—it may have 
taught the grossest and most monstrous errors. 

God may have made a Divine revelation to the Jewish 
people; we may have the records of that revelation in the 
books of the Old Testament; and yet the Jewish scholars who 
collected the books may have made mistakes about the author- 
ship of some of them, and about the dates at which they were 
written ; and may even have put together into the same book 
the writings of two different prophets who lived two or three 
hundred years apart from each other. These are questions 
concerning the literary records of the Revelation, and the 
care and skill of those who had charge of the records—not 
concerning the Revelation itself. 

It may be true that the writer of the Book of Genesis has 
embodied in its earlier pages monotheistic myths relating to 
the creation of the world and of man. Parables, allegories, 
poems, and songs have been charged with the illustration of 
the highest truths concerning God and his‘relations to man- 
kind; why should myths be excluded from the same noble 
service? The myth is one of the most interesting and re- 
markable creations of the human mind—as interesting and 
remarkable in its way as an epic poem or a drama. If we 
admit the Book of Job as the possible vehicle of great truths, 
why should we refuse mythical representations of the origin 
of the world and of man? The real question is not—Are 
these passages mythical ? but, If they are mythical are they 
true ?—true according to the laws of their literary form? 

Again, we may have in the four Gospels a perfectly trust- 
worthy account of the life and teaching of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and yet there may be inconsistences of detail—real or 
apparent—between the different narratives. What does it 
matter, for instance, whether our Lord gave sight to a plind 
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beggar as he entered Jericho or as he left it? Or, if one 
evangelist tells us that He gave sight to blind Bartimeus 
about whom he seems to have known something, and who 
perhaps became a well-known disciple of Christ, while another 
evangelist remembers and tells us that there was a second 
blind man who received sight at the same time, how does this 
affect the real worth of the histories ? 

On the graver question, whether the discourses in John could 
have come from the lips of the same great Teacher whose dis- 
courses are recorded in the earlier evangelists, hundreds of 
thousands of Christian men are better judges than M. Renan. 
For that question is not a question of scholarship, but of 
spiritual discernment. And in reply to M. Renan’s opinion 
that it was impossible that Jesus of Nazareth could have 
delivered the discourses recorded in the fourth Gospel, I am 
ready to say, If this is not Jesus then a greater than Jesus is 
here. 

Whether the Roman Church is right in its theory of the 
inspiration of the sacred Scriptures is a question of great 
interest in relation to the claims of that Church to be the 
ultimate doctrinal authority, whose decisions all Christendom 
is bound to accept as infallible; and whether the several 
Protestant Churches are right in their theories of the inspira- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures, is a question of great interest in 
relation to the worth of the Protestant creeds and the sagacity 
of Protestant theologians. But the inspiration of the sacred 
books, instead of being the first of all the questions with which 
we have to deal in investigating the claims and contents of the 
Jewish and Christian revelation, is one of the last. 

The real controversy relates to what the books record, not 
to the books themselves. Did God exceptionally control the 
history of the Jewish people and reveal himself exceptionally 
to Jewish prophets? The history—this is our fundamental 
position—had a wonderful Divine element in it ; what charac- 
ter we are to attribute to the books which record the history 
is another and a secondary matter. The prophecies—this is 
what we contend—came from men who had received illumina- 
tion from heaven; whether the books in which they are pre- 
served preserve them with perfect accuracy ; whether all these 
books are attributed to the right authors and the right dates, 
are questions of subordinate interest. 
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The central controversy of the Christian Church with wu. 
belief turns upon the claim of Christ to be the Son of God 
and Saviour of men. Whether the four writers who recorded 
His life for us were protected by inspiration from all mistake; 
or whether their inspiration did nothing more for then— 
though this was enough—than enable them to apprehend truly 
the character and teaching of Christ ; or whether they were 
left to tell us the story honestly as they remembered it or 
had learnt it from others who remembered it ;—these are 
controversies which lie remote from the supreme issue. 

It is necessary to keep these distinctions clearly in view. 
Chillingworth said that the Bible is the religion of Protestants. 
It was a noble motto. I think I know a better—Christ is the 
religion of Christians. 

M. Renan surrendered his faith on inadequate grounds. If 
every one of his purely critical difficulties could be sustained, 
the main question concerning the claims of the Christian 
revelation would still remain undetermined. He gradually 
drifted into a position which, if all his critical difficulties had 
been solved, would prevent him from acknowledging the trust- 
worthiness of either the Old Testament or the New. For when 
he wrote his ‘‘ Vie de Jésus’’ no mere historical evidence, how- 
ever decisive, appeared to him sufficient to sustain such a 
story as that of the resurrection of Lazarus, or of our Lord 
Himself. He thought that nothing but a scientific commis- 
sion could establish the fact that a man had been raised from 
the dead. 

The fluctuations of M. Renan’s opinion with regard to the 
Gospel of John have been very remarkable. 


Tn the first edition of his “ Life of Jesus” and in the sixth volume of 
his ** Origins of Christianity” he confesses himself greatly struck by the in- 
cidental indications of authenticity presented by the fourth Gospel. He 
notices the “slight traces of precision ;” the “freshness of its reminiscences,” 
“like those of old age;” the little touches of detail, ‘It was the sixth 
hour,” “ It was night,” “The man’s name was Malchus,” “ They had made 
x fire of coals, for it was cold,” and the like. But, on the other hand, 
he cannot endure the discourses which are attributed to our Lord in that 
Gospel. He call them “ prolix” and “ interminable,” “ full of abstruse 
metaphysics and personal allegations.” He is thus divided between the 
conviction, on the one hand, of the authenticity of the Gospel which is 
forced on him by the narrative portions of it, and the doubts of its authen- 
ticity, on the other, which arise from his inability to appreciate the dis- 
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courses of our Saviour. Between these opposing influences he has 
oscillated, now regarding the Gospel as substantially the work of St. 
John, although edited and re-touched by his disciples, and again suppos- 
ing that it was not the work of St. John, but of one of his disciples, the 
discourses being factitious, but the narrative parts, including precious 
traditions, being due to St. John. His final conclusion in his sixth volume 
embodies these contradictions in their most remarkable form. 

“The fourth Gospel,” we are told, though a writing of no value for the 
purpose of knowing how Jesus spoke, is superior to the other three in 
matters of fact.” Could there be amore extraordinary phenomenon than 
this—a work which possesses in the highest degree the value of an eye- 
witness’s report on the deeds of the person of whom it speaks, but which 
is of no value at all in respect to his words.”* 


M. Renan has great learning and a literary genius of 
incomparable delicacy and beauty. For his integrity in 
breaking with the Church when his faith had perished he 
deserves cordial honour. Thereis a sweetness and gentleness 
in him which attract affection and sympathy. But on the 
question whether the discourses recorded in John could have 
been delivered by the Jesus of the first three Gospels, and on 
the supreme question between faith and unbelief, his ‘‘ Recol- 
lections” contain decisive evidence that he has no claim to 
authority. He has shown, without intending it, that he is 
not the kind of man on whose ethical and spiritual discern- 
ment it is safe to place any reliance. For this we owe him 


our most cordial thanks. 
R. W. DALE. 


* Thave given this summary of M. Renan’s opinions in the words of 
Dr. Wace. The passage is taken from his recent work, ‘‘ The Gospel 
and its Witnesses” (pp. 83, 34). I am glad to take this opportunity of 
calling attention to the volume. In the first two lectures he states in a 
most admirable manner the present position of the controversy concern- 
ing the authenticity of the four Gospels. To these two lectures I invite 
the special attention of those who have a vague idea that modern 
criticism has practically destroyed the historical foundations of the faith 
of the Church. In the remaining lectures Dr. Wace illustrates the 
critical events and aspects of our Lord’s history. Dr. Wace points 
out that in the fifteenth edition of the “ Vie de Jésus” M. Renan says that 
we must chose between the two alternatives, ‘either the author of the 
fourth Gospel is a disciple of Jesus, an intimate disciple, and attached 
to him from the earliest moment; or else the author has employed, for 
the purpose of giving himself authority, an artifice which has been 
followed from the beginning of the book to the end, and which was 
designed to make it be believed that he was a witness in the best position 
Possible for reporting the truth of the events.” 
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THE ECLECTIC CLUB. 
THE BLUE RIBBON MOVEMENT. 


“Wer,” said Mr. Crosthwaite, opening the conversation, “at 
our last meeting, discussed with: tolerable fulness the general 
question of total abstinence, and have, perhaps, come as near 
to agreement as we are ever likely to attain. We are all 
strongly impressed with the extent of the mischief of every 
kind, social, political, moral, and religious, which is wrouglit 
not only by intemperance itself, but also by the loose ideas 
and practices connected with the use of alcoholic liquors which 
lead on to this excess. Nor do I suppose that there is much 
difference of opinion amongst us as to the positive neces- 
sity for some men who have acquired, or possibly inherited, 
a cacocthes bibendi to observe rigid abstinence if they are to 
preserve themselves from becoming the victims of the sin, with 
all its degradation and misery. I may further assume that 
those who are most displeased by the extravagance and 
bigotry of some of the advocates of the temperance move- 
ment, and who, perhaps, would challenge its right to be 
described as a temperance movement at all, are nevertheless 
prepared to acknowledge that it has exercised a widespread 
and beneficial influence, the effects of which are every year 
becoming apparent. On the other hand, they feel that there 
is great danger lest Christian liberty be seriously compro- 
mised possibly even by the attempt to impose as a law upon 
religious men that which can only be properly regarded as 
a piece of voluntary self-denial, prompted by considerations 
of high expediency or kindly consideration for others; or, 
even if such an extreme as this should be avoided, at least 
by the creation of an opinion that should regard the abstainer 
a3 standing on a higher platform of the religious life. 

In these hesitations and doubts I myself, to some extent, 
participate. They are often grossly exaggerated; the mis- 
takes of excited individuals are imputed to the entire body; 
sufficient allowance is not made for the excess of ill-regu- 
lated zeal natural, and indeed almost inevitable in a new 
movement; but when all these deductions have been made, I 
am compelled to confess that, in some of the developments of 
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the teetotal movement, there is enough to justify some anxiety 
on the points referred to. I am a strong advocate of absti- 
nence as a safeguard, especially for the young, and as the 
only defence for those who have yielded to temptation, or who 
even feel the severity of its pressure. But I have an abhor- 
rence of the ascetic conception of Christian life, and I have an 
extreme jealousy of everything which looks like an encroach- 
ment upon Christian liberty. What is more, I am convinced 
that all ‘tendencies in that direction are sure to be followed by 
extreme reaction. There are many at the present time who 
hold aloof from all identification with us, and even refuse to 
express any sympathy in our work, because of their stern 
disapproval of the line of argument adopted by intolerant 
partizans. I have heard some men of this type say that the 
one thing which woulda induce them to become abstainers was 
that they might thus be in a stronger position for exposing 
the fallacies of teetotal advocates and the extreme peril which 
lurks in some of their proceedings. That is putting it very 
strong; but I cannot deny that I have some sympathy in a 
feeling which to me is perfectly intelligible. 

Our discussions must have done some good if they have 
enabled us to appreciate the force of these conflicting senti- 
ments, and to recognize what seems to me sometimes to be 
lost sight of altogether—that men may be as sincere, as 
conscientious, as earnest in their religious life on the one 
side as on the other. I fear that total abstainers are some- 
times too ready to assume that all who do not rally to their 
standard are defective in Christian principle and character ; 
and these, on their side, are too prone to credit them with a 
desire if not to preach a new gospel, at least to establish a 
new test of Christian character and a new bond of Christian 
fellowship. We need to have a clearer and more charitable 
view on both sides, and so far as this comparison of opinions 
has helped in that direction it has done good. But turning 
from the general question, I think we may with advantage 
consider the Blue Ribbon movement, a point about which 
even earnest teetotallers are greatly divided, and in relation 
to which the minds of some are seriously exercised.” 

“Well,” said Wildbore, “the Blue Ribbon work, at all 
events, ought to secure the approval of those objectors of 
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of whom Crossthwaite has been speaking, and with whom he 
seems to have considerable sympathy. It used to be a re. 
proach against us that we substituted abstinence for religion, 
and, in our desire to glorify a remedy for one special evil, 
made light of that gospel which lays the axe to the root of the 
tree, and, in inspiring the heart with the hatred of all sin, 
prepares it to contend against the temptation to excess in 
drink as to any other vice. But here, in this new form of 
appeal, we have temperance associated with the gospel, and 
the exhortations to it based upon the obligations men owe to 
Christ and to their fellow-men for His sake. There is no fear 
that those advocates here will unduly exalt a solitary virtue 
which, when converted into a work of self-righteousness, may 
very easily degenerate into a positive fault. They are men 
who are deeply impressed with the evil that has resulted from 
a mode of appeal which is as fitting for an unbeliever asa 
Christian, and to which, in fact, unbelievers have had recourse 
in order that they might damage Christianity, and they have 
therefore adopted an entirely different style. They are evan- 
gelists quite as much as preachers of temperance. They 
believe that among large sections of the people the two must 
go hand in hand, and they act accordingly. They lead the 
drunkard to the cross of Christ; and if they teach him that 
he ought for ever to shun the cup that tempts him, they teach 
him also that that will avail him nothing unless his heart has 
been renewed by the grace of God and his sin pardoned for 
Christ’s sake. No one can deny that their object everywhere 
is to glorify Christ and to teach men to trust in Him. Love 
to Him is the inspiration of their own conduct, and in His 
love they find the motive and ground of the strongest appeals 
they address to others.” 

** All this,” said Armstrong, ‘is doubtless true, and if I were 
disposed to criticize some of the assumptions on which their 
appeals proceed, I should be restrained by the thought that here 
are earnest men doing a great and necessary work, and that 
the unselfishness of their spirit and the nobility of their aims 
should themselves be sufficient to mitigate, if not altogether 
to silence, adverse criticism. If I am ever disposed to start 
objections, it is not merely because I do not agree in opinion, 
but because I think I see elements of real danger. I cannot 
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indirectly, however, recognize total abstinence as a part of the 
gospel of Christ; nor can I even seem to admit that that 
gospel is inadequate to its own work in this age unless it be 
supplemented by this self-denying ordinance. It may be a very 
useful expedient for a special evil, but when it is presented in 
any other light than this I feel that there is the germ of very 
serious and mischievous error. Let me give an illustration. 
No man can have a more profound sense of admiration for the 
Puritans, or a higher estimate of what we owe to them. But 
I cannot hide from myself the fact that an error of this very 
kind has tended seriously to mar their work and diminish 
their influence. They found the world in its amusements, 
in its social intercourse, even in its literature, corrupted with 
aspirit of evil, and thought it necessary to draw.a kind of 
sanitary cordon round Christian life. As it appears to me in 
reading their history, a measure of precaution passed by a 
natural process into an ascetic law, which became exaggerated 
in the teachings of the more passionate and narrow-minded 
members of the party. The ultimate result was a severe and 
oppressive code of Christian morality against which the con- 
sciences of men revolted. We are in the midst of the reaction 
to-day, and in my view some of the symptoms are sufficiently 
grave and alarming to make those pause who would tempt us 
to the commission of a like mistake. In my younger days 
the idea was that a Christian, in order to avoid the appear- 
rance of evil, must abstain from everything in which the most 
jaundiced eye could detect a lurking possibility of danger. How 
those who know better could ever have allowed others who were 
ignorant of the real meaning of the text to rest in the belief 
that the apostle had laid down for others a maxim which he 
was perpetually transgressing himself, sometimes puzzles me. 
But perhaps the truth is the Authorized Version was too 
dJominant for its words to be questioned, and so men went on 
believing that they were bound to avoid not only every kind 
of evil, but all that wore the appearance of it, even though it 
were only to morbid and over-scrupulous consciences that any 
idea of wrong suggested itself. So not only was the theatre 
put under a ban, but even the reading of the great works of 
our dramatic literature was forbidden. In the condemnation 
of gambling was comprehended the prohibition of very simple 
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forms of amusement, because of the possibility that they 
might lead on to the real evil. I am inclined to think that 
chess and draughts and billiards would have come under the 
censure of our Puritan fathers equally with cards. Nor did 
they stop here, for their terrible taboo was extended over 
large fields of our literature, especially those of fiction and 
poetry. 

Now what has been the consequence? In the first place 
the reputation of the men themselves has suffered. Their 
enemies have fixed upon these unhappy peculiarities, and, 
forgetting the excuses for their severity which the state 
of the times and the pressure of the conflict in which they 
were engaged might have suggested, and forgetting also how 
much England owes to the very sternness which so easily lends 
itself to the ridicule of the frivolous or the sneer of the cynic, 
have represented Puritans as nothing better than a set of sour 
fanatics. But this is not the worst, for their principles have 
suffered with the teachers. The grand truths which Puritan- 
ism had to preach, and for which it contended with such 
manly resolution, have been discredited because of the asce- 
ticism, which was not of the essence of the system. And now 
the current has set fiercely in the opposite direction. They 
prohibited everything; now there is a protest against pro- 
hibiting anything. If that protest were directed solely against 
the enactment of any absolute law, I should not object; but 
it is a determined resistance to everything like restraint, even 
though it be the restraint which a man feels it necessary to 
impose on himself for his own soul’s sake and for Christ’s 
sake. If, for example, a man holds that the frivolities and 
follies of the ball-room are hostile to spiritual development of 
the highest kind, and does his utmost to discourage them in 
his own family and the circle to which he belongs, he is voted 
an old fogey or a narrow-minded Puritan. To me it seems 
only a natural result. What I wonder at is that the lesson 
seems to be unheeded. The error seems likely to be renewed 
in this idea of gospel temperance. But I must apologize. In 
the warmth of my feelings about a point which seems to be 
continually overlooked I have spoken much longer than I 
intended, and after all I have not come to the point on which 
I meant to have said a word.” 
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“JT am sure, however,” said Wildbore, ‘‘ no one would wish 
a word that our friend has uttered unsaid. He has suggested 
much matter for thoughtful reflection. Iam surprised, how- 
ever, to hear him speak thus strongly relative to the Puritans, 
since 1 always supposed him to be not only an admirer of 
their ecclesiastical and political principles, but also a sup- 
porter of their severe view of the Christian life. For myself, 
I have strong sentiments in relation to abstinence. I have 
learned them from those great and noble men. Just as they 
condemned card-playing because it was so largely associated 
with gambling, so I deprecate moderate drinking because of 
the possibilities of intemperance and vice looming before it, 
and probably in a not distant future.’ 

“Tam sorry to break in again,” replied Armstrong ; ‘ but 
I must explain and defend my own position. If any man 
feels that the extreme form of the Puritan law is that which 
approves itself to his own conscience by all means let him con- 
form to it. It is to the attempt to represent it as an integral 
part of Christian teaching, and to impose it upon others that 
Tobject. The remarks of Wildbore only show how difficult it 
would be to carry out such a principle with consistency. He 
takes all the Puritan prohibitions and adds to them yet 
another of his own. Where are we to stop? But Iam stray- 
ing again, and losing sight of that which is in my judgment 
more objectionable than any feature in the teaching, and that 
is the adoption of a badge.” 

“ At all events,” interrupted Wildbore, ‘‘ the ‘blue ribbon’ 
which to you seems so offensive has had a wonderful effect on 
the public mind, and through it we have been able to secure 
results which otherwise would have been unattainable.” 

“The common argument,” quietly observed Seymour; ‘‘ to 
me the most detestable of any—of success. Of course you 
do not mean to say that ‘the end justifies the means,’ and 
would probably be very indignant if any one imputed to you 
what you regard as a very detestable Jesuit maxim. I am 
no purist, no worshipper of conventionalism, no slave of Mrs. 
Grundy, whose intrusion, everywhere so offensive, ought to be 
specially resented in the field of moral and religious work. 
Very likely we do too little to appeal to the eye, and forget 
that uneducated people need something more than mere 
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addresses to the understanding, severely logical, but as iey 
as logical, to rouse them from apathy, or break the spell of 
self-indulgence. But in adopting other means, we ought 
surely to be cautious lest while combatting against one form 
of evil we minister to the introduction of another.” 

‘** But what possible mischief,” asked Saxby, ‘‘ can come 
from the use of an innocent ‘ blue ribbon?’ If it pleases the 
minds of those who, on your own admission, cannot be easily 
moved, and who need something in the way of spectacle or 
sensation, or novelty that rouses a dormant sentiment in their 
hearts, or even appeals to their curiosity, what possible harm 
can there be in using this extremely simple and, as it seems 
to me, inoffensive badge ?” 

“IT would meet that question with another which, to say 
the least, is quite as pertinent. Where is the good? That it 
is open to grave objections, I shall be prepared in due time to 
show you. But perhaps every human expedient for the 
improvement of the world may be met with the same criti- 
cism, and in relation to all we have to strike a balance 
between the good and evil. What I want to know is the good 
which is supposed to accrue from it. To me it seems pitiably 
childish, but if it can be shown to be a real instrument of 
usefulness, that is a very secondary point. It may be, after 
all, only a matter of taste, and the fastidiousness which objects 
to it must certainly give way, if it can be proved that it is hin- 
dering the progress of a great moral and social reform. At 
present it is not evident to me that this is the case. I cannot 
see that a man is likely to be won to abstinence by the mere 
dangling of a blue ribbon before him, and even if he likes it 
himself, I am still more puzzled to understand why he should 
desire that a number of intelligent and sober-minded people, 
who have never worn ornament or decoration in their lives, 
should make themselves ridiculous by going up and down the 
world with a strip of blue ribbon in their button-holes.” 

**T am very sorry you think it ridiculous. In my view it is 
a noble act of self-sacrifice on the part of those who, happily 
for themselves, are not exposed to any suspicion of intem- 
perance, for the purpose of encouraging others who are 
struggling out of the slough of vice and despair, and striving 
after a better life. It is in this that the chief value of the 
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blue ribbon consists. A poor fellow who has for years been 
the victim of his own folly and wickedness, finds the struggle 
against the old temptation extremely severe, and it is a 
material help to him to feel that there are numbers who are 
in kindly and affectionate sympathy. His own ribbon is the 
public avowal of his personal resolution—an’ act of open 
confession which lends increased strength to the original 
resolve, and helps him to maintain it. We all know that this 
is so in the religious life. The man who by any open and 
visible act has publicly avowed his faith in Christ has, by the 
very act of confession, supposing it to be sincerely made, 
gained a new element of strength. This is one of the grounds 
on which we urge a public profession of religion, and it seems 
tome eminently just and sound.” 

“True, but we do not ask our Church members to wear 
some distinctive badge, and so proclaim to all whom they 
meet that they are professed Christians. Your argument 
justifies the institution of temperance societies, but nothing 
more. There the parallel ceases, for no Church of which I 
have heard ever proposed the assumption of some special sign 
by all Christians. Numbers of Romanists wear the crucifix, 
but I never understood that Protestants regarded the practice 
as anything but a piece of superstition. Besides, it is not 
obligatory nor universal ; nor is it designed either as a bond 
of fellowship among Christians or a sign of testimony to the 
world.” 

“Surely that is treating a small matter too severely. Men 
who have fresh temptations to meet, some of whom are hardly 
rescued from their old vice, are helped by seeing that they are 
members of a great confederation banded together by the same 
vow which they have accepted. Their own ‘blue ribbon’ is 
to some extent a preservative for themselves, as saving them 
from solicitations to which they would otherwise be exposed. 
The ‘blue ribbon’ of others—of ministers and others of 
approved Christian character—is an encouragement to them, 
partly as redeeming their pledge from being a confession of 
individual weakness, and partly as assuring them of sym- 
pathy.” 

“But all this might be urged on behalf of a symbol of faith 
in Christ. In this age the temptations to disloyalty are suffi- 
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ciently subtle and powerful, and they meet men, particularly 
the young, everywhere. They are ridiculed as the slaves of 
priests, sneered at for their want of intellectual strength and 
culture, assumed to be behind the age. It might be a great 
help to them if all believers were known to each other and the 
world by wearing some ribbon or order ! Possibly sceptics or 
careless scoffers might respect it, and cease to vex and disturb 
them by unbelieving suggestions or perplexing inquiries. On 
the other hand, they might be sustained when they met men 
of known intellect, such as the Church can still boast, wear- 
ing the insignia of their faith.” 

‘Why not? There is far two little of this bold and decisive 
avowal of Christian principle, and certainly Christians have 
far less of that help which the sympathy of others should give 
them than they might expect. Some outward sign might be 
helpful in both these respects.” 

** Yourargument,” said Seymour, ‘‘ might have more weight 
with me if I had not read the warnings of the Lord Himself 
against a religion whose one thought is to be seen of men. 
The making broad of the phylacteries, which was to be a 
public intimation to all the world of a peculiar zeal for God, 
and desire to fulfil His commands to the uttermost, is branded 
by Him with emphatic condemnation, and in the face of that, 
I, at all events, could not adopt any badge which should be a 
continual challenge to the world to recognize my piety. If 
the ‘blue ribbon’ is anything short of this, I have been unable 
to perceive it. It is the sign not only of the teetotaller, but 
also of the Christian teetotaller. Or, to put it in another 
way, of one who is not only a Christian, but a Christian who 
is on a higher level than the rest-of his brethren. It may be 
different from the monk’s cowl or the Pharisee’s phylacteries ; 
but if it be, I must say that I am not sufficiently keensighted 
to discover in what the difference consists.” 

“ Come, come ; this is pressing the argument too far,” said 
Saxby. ‘I am not enamoured of the ‘ blue ribbon,’ and have 
no idea that I could ever be tempted to assume it myself. 
But those who attach the highest value to it would be alarmed 
by such pictures as you have drawn. They have no idea of 
Pharisee assumptions or priestly asceticism. They are simply 
desirous of doing good, and this seems to them an effectual 
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mode for gratifying a very praiseworthy ambition. The army 
already numbers thousands who would never have been 
abstainers at all but for the self-denying labours of Mr. Noble 
and his friends—and the happy thought—an inspiration it 
seems to me—of associating them in an army, and decorating 
them with a blue ribbon.” 

“Exactly. You come back to the old argument. The plan 
succeeds, and that is supposed to settle everything. ‘Doing 
good’ is a plea which covers everything; and honestly I must 
say, | occasionally get a little wearied of it. For what is the 
sign of this good ? Simply the gathering of numbers. We 
night at least have the good tested by time before so decisive 
a judgment was pronounced relative to it. Far be it from me 
to deny its reality, and yet, after all, the good which I value 
is that which is obtained by methods of a different kind—the 
quickening of the conscience. Has it never occurred to you 
that some of the most mischievous superstitions which have 
afflicted the Church have been introduced in this way, and 
are justified to this day by the very kind of argument which 
you employ ?” 

“You forget,”’ was the reply, “‘ the great diversities of ability 
and culture in those with whom all Christian workers have 
todeal. There are many of the very class whom it is most 
difficult to reach, whose understanding are nothing better 
than children, with all the weakness, the love of spectacle, 
and the impulsiveness characteristic of children. They are 
wearied by the arguments of hard logic, they are not touched 
by the appeals of thrilling eloquence, they are hardly as yet 
accessible to the highest motives by which men ought to be 
influenced. They crave for a sensation, they love a little 
show. Even a ribbon might afiect them, while an argument 
would be thrown away. Have we not apostolic precedent 
and sanction for becoming all things to all men? may we not 
on this principle adapt ourselves even to these babes, if babes 
they be ?” 

“But is not this somewhat perilous? In thus descending, 
may we not lower our work and teaching to this level, and so 
lose the possibility of raising them? Besides, if this habit of 
Wearing badges is to be encouraged, there seems to me no little 
danger that it may extend and be adopted by various classes, 
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greatly to the disturbance of society in general, and to the 
weakening of that reverence with which things sacred ought 
always to be regarded. Thus, I saw the other day an account 
of a Church Army which had its own peculiar badge. If this 
is to be recognized as a desirable thing, we shall have Church. 
men and Dissenters, Christians and unbelievers, all distin. 
guished by their respective ribbons, with a serious increase of 
party spirit, and, so far as I can see, without any corre- 
sponding good.” 

‘‘T am bound to say,” said Mr. Crossthwaite, ‘ that while 
I greatly rejoice in the success of the Blue Ribbon Army, I 
cannot but feel the force of our friend’s argument. But is 
he not taking somewhat too serious a view of what I believe 
to be but a passing phase in a great movement. These 
ribbons and badges have at present the charm of novelty, but 
that will speedily pass away, and gradually they will be 
discontinued, while I trust much of the good that has in the 
meantime been accomplished will remain. Even a little 
excess of zeal and some eccentricity may well be condoned, 
in consideration of the terrible evil that has to be encountered, 
and the real service that is done.” 


“WITHOUT ME YE CAN DO NOTHING.” 


‘*¢ Without me ye can do nothing.” —Joun xv. 5. 
*T can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth me.”—Puir- 
PIANS iv. 13.* 


“‘ Wirnout me ye can do nothing,” says Christ to his disciples. 
“‘In the power of Christ I can do everything,” says Paul of 
himself, regarding himself as in this matter the representative 
of all Christian believers. The two passages give us the 
negative and positive side of the one truth—utter weakness 
without Christ, uttermost ability in Christ. As I know of no 
truth which ought to be more precious, especially to those 
who are either engaged in or preparing for the Christian 

* This address was delivered at a mecting for conference between the 


tutors and old and present students, held at Spring College in the month 
of January last. 
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ministry, than this; no truth fitted to give so much en- 
couragement, hope, confidence, I thought I could not do 
better than open the engagements of to-day and to-morrow by 
asking you to join with me in meditating on it. Whether we 
derive real good from our conferences will depend on our 
having—I do not say ‘‘ realizing ” or ‘‘ feeling” that we have 
—but on our really having the help of the Lord whom we 
profess and desire to serve. 

There are few things we more frequently avow and confess, 
especially in prayer, than this—that without Christ we can 
do nothing? I fear we rarely appreciate the force of the 
words; for if we did we should oftener ask ourselves during 
our daily life, Is Christ with me? Am I abiding in Him and 
is He abiding in me? I suppose, too, that we confess and 
avow that we can do all things through Christ empowering 
us. Yet I am pretty sure that we seldom look this truth 
straight in the face; still seldomer do we let it be to us what 
itought to be, what it may be. I am afraid that it has for 
most of us a too exclusively theoretical validity. We do not 
dream of calling it in question, but we either do not or dare 
not attempt to make it the basis of conduct. Yet if we only 
durst do so, if we only could do so, surely there must be an 
end to all our real difficulties and troubles. 

But before going further let us make sure that we agree as 
to the sense we put on the words of Christ and of Paul. 

Neither our Lord nor Paul are referring to ability to bear and 
do, looked at by themselves. Christ does not seem to mean that, 
for example, you cannot walk, you cannot think, you cannot 
cherish emotions at all without Me; but that you cannot do the 
will of God in and through your various activities without Me ; 
you cannot think and feel and act according to His mind, you 
cannot avoid sin, without Me. Yet perhaps the very mode in 
which He spoke was intended to open up a glimpse into the 
deeper and profounder natural relations between Himself and 
both humanity and the world in general. ‘In Him all things 
Were created that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible: all things were created through Him and unto 
Him: and in Him all things subsist.” Nor, again, does Paul 
seem to mean that there is literally nothing for which a man 


is not fit and able if Christ strengthen him within; but, as 
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the connexion suggests, nothing can come for a man to bear 
and do that he will not be able to bear and do, according to 
the mind of God, and no sin that he will not be able to avoid, 
if Christ is with him. Yet here again I would also venture 
to say that it is not for us to attempt to set a limit to Christ's 
. power to infuse into even the weakest and smallest of men 
an energy to think and feel and act which he does not at all 
naturally possess. Doth God not choose the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise? the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty? yea, the 
things which are not, to bring to nought the things that are? 
But it will be enough for our present purpose to take both 
passages in the sense suggested by their contexts. Without 
Christ, whatever work we do is spiritually nil, z.e., we can do 
no work at all of the sort He Himself came chiefly to do, of the 
sort we are called to do. With Christ, there is absolutely 
nothing either to be borne or done by any of us, which we 
cannot bear or do according to God’s will; that is, in sucha 
manner that it shall be real, genuine spiritual work. If this 
is true, I imagine it will be enough for us if Christ really 
fan empower, invigorate us to do His will under all circun- 
“stances. 

Are these things then true? Is it true that there is no 
righteousness apart from Christ ? that He is the real source 
of all well-doing? If it hold good regarding His disciples, 
either the conduct of other men must be all evil, or it can be 
neither wrong nor right, or it must also hold good of all men 
everywhere. For my part I believe that in the measure in 
which any man does right—and in some measure every man 
does right—in that measure does he share the inward in- 
vigoration of the Lord Christ. There are no exceptions. He 
is the light and life of men; whatever light and life they 
have are His gift. It is very important, I think, that we 
should lay stress on the normal, original, universal, necessary 
dependence of man on Christ for moral rectitude. All moral 
health is His work. It is true He is a good physician; but 
we must not strain the analogy by thinking of Him as having 
to do with us only when or so far as we are sick, as not 
haying any more to do with the health He restores than the 
physician whom we occasionally call in to prescribe for bodily 
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disease. ‘‘ He restoreth our soul,” because He is the ‘‘ Lord 
and giver of life.” That which gives its specifically moral 
or spiritual character to endurance and action, and prevents 
it from being spiritually indifferent or utterly bad, in any 
human being whatever, is the indwelling energy of Christ. 

But supposing this to be true, is it also true that Christ 
can, that is, also will, empower us to all right—so empower 
us that all our bearing and acting shall be spiritually right 
and good ? 

It seems a tremendous thing to say. Many people treat the 
statement as an exaggeration on Paul’s part, though they do 
not call it such; others call it an exaggeration. Paul spoke 
from experience—wide, special, profound experience: “I 
know how to bear abasement and uplifting; I have been 
initiated into the secret of being in all and every respect, both 
full and hungry, of having too much and having too little. 
Yea, I am well enough for anything, and capable of every- 
thing, strengthened within by Christ.’ If it were true for 
him, there is no reason why it may not be true for us. The 
circumstances under which we have to live and labour are no 
doubt exceedingly perplexing and perilous; but not more so 
than those under which kc lived and laboured. Christ can 
enable us to bear and do the will of God even as truly as He 
enabled Paul. Like Paul, we are set to work specially for 
Christ. We would fain be as faithful as he ; we would fain 
be as conscious as he was that we, too, are faithful. Can 
Christ help us to this? Assuredly, undoubtedly. 

We have to urge upon men the reality of invisible things, 
and we ourselves have only a dim sense of their reality. We 
speak of them, therefore, very much as men speak of scenes 
which they know only by hearsay—without vividness, without 
colour. We have to impress on men the incomparable value 
of fellowship with God, of a life in and for God; and we our- 
selves are sadly conscious that our prayers, even when 
regular—how often are they irregular !—are rather the out- 
growth of a fear of loss, or of a hope of some advantage, or 
of acold sense of duty, than of a yearning like that which 
a child feels for the face of its father, or a friend for the 
society of his friend. On this spiritual privilege and joy, 
therefore, we expatiate in a cold or artificially warm way; 
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even as a man might talk of the exquisite pleasures of classica) 
music whose taste had never got beyond a jingling dance. We 
have to stimulate men to the love of their fellow-men, to self. 
sacrifice, to honesty, to truth; and we ourselves are not sure 
how far own lives are really and truly ordered according to 
love, self-sacrifice, honesty, truth. We speak, therefore, with 
bated breath, and we denounce rather than persuade. We 
have to tell men that Christ is the real King, that all power 
is His in heaven and on earth, that He is the source of all 
honour and prosperity, that He can control circumstances for 
the highest welfare of His servants, and that whatever He 
does or leaves undone is wisest and best. Yet our hearts 
tremble at the thought of human displeasure, human dis- 
approval. We are constantly planning and scheming how 
ourselves to control circumstances in our favour; we are as 
restless and discontented as though we were not the servants 
of a great King; and we suffer grievously from depression, 
and we murmur because our surroundings are not as we 
imagine they should be or might be. 

Is it to be wondered at that, in such circumstances, we do 
not succeed in vanquishing the intellectual and moral world- 
liness of our fellow-men ? that we fail to persuade them to 
be less eager for sensuous good, more eager for spiritual 
pleasures ? that they tell us, if not in so many words, yet by 
their behaviour, that such principles are not workable in the 
world, that we ourselves furnish the best proof of their in- 
practicability? and that the notion of Christ being a real King, 
though very beautiful to preach and sing about, is as unreal 
as the notion of one ideal beauty? Can Christ help us here? 
Can He enable us to live as we preach, and preach as we 
live? For my own part, I implicitly believe that He can. 
We all wish to do the work to which we have been called as 
well as it is possible for us to do it; and we know that being 
must precede doing; that work is efficient in proportion to 
the fitness of the worker. But how to be, how to become fit 
—that is our question. Christ answers it. I suspect most 
of us take for granted in a vague kind of way that somehow 
or other all this is exclusively or chiefly our own personal 
business and affair; we accordingly treat it as such till we 
grow weary with repeated failures, and then scttle down into 
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a dull, despairing mood, that soon shows itself in a me- 
chanical, lifeless way of doing our work. Tkere is just our 
mistake. If any men need to be in a high state of moral 
health and freshness it is we ministers of Him, who has life 
in Himself, who is the very archetype of all that is bright, 
cheery, strong, active, mobile. Go to Him for your health. 
As He gives health and preserves health, so also does He 
restore health. Our Church life, our Christian activity, 
our individual Christian endeavour is to a large extent 
paralyzed by practical unbelief in the power of Christ. We 
hold it as a doctrine that we are saved by grace, and that 
our sufficiency is of God; but unintentionally we except from 
the application of the principle just that which we are our- 
selves least able to cope with. We look to Christ to preserve 
us from sins of the flesh, sins of the tongue, and the like; 
but we do not sufficiently look to Him for power to be and do 
what I have been speaking of. There is also, I must allow, 
some show of reason for our conduct. It does seem strange, 
not to say irrational, to look to Christ to enable us to realize 
His own existence, presence, grace, glory, beauty; to look to 
Christ to enable us to recognize His Kingship, rule, power, and 
to serve, trust, and love Him accordingly. We seem right in 
assuming that these duties surely devolve alone on ourselves. 
Yes, that would be perfectly reasonable and correct if what we 
had to deal with were merely truths or a system orthings. In 
such case the movement must be on our side; we must do the 
work of seeing, realizing, grasping. But in reality we have 
to do with a living Person, who is our light and life; whom, 
ina sense, we have not to seek, though we may avoid and flee 
Him; who is always yearning after and seeking us; and 
whose natural work can go on unhindered as soon as by 
sincere aspiration the soul opens up the channels of its being 
to His gracious influences. 

It is Christ Himself who must enable us to realize Himself, 
to trust Himself, to reverence Himself, to love Himself, to do 
His, i.., our work. He, not we! If the world around us 
wants us to do work in it, must not that same world give us 
of its physical energy wherewith to do the work? So Christ 
gives His servants energy to be towards Him and men, and 
do for Him and men, what he expects from them. Here is 
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our stronghold. This is the truth on which it behoves us to 
lay hold. Christ not only should be, but can and will make 
Himself all in all to us spiritually. Are we cold? He will 
flush our souls with divine warmth. Are we indifferent? He 
will stimulate us to enthusiasm. Are we slothful? He will 
make us diligent? Are we distracted? He will give us 
mental concentration. Is our mind bound to the seen and 
temporal? He will open our eyes and unstop our ears, 50 
that the Eternal shall be seen and heard amid the grossnegs 
and din of the everyday world. Are we troubled, cast down, 
dissatisfied, restless, always on the move? Do we lack the 
sense of having a divine call to endure what distresses us, to 
fight through the difficulties that encompass us, to wait 
patiently His time? He can supply all our need—yea, all, 
all, without exception. Are we too discouraged, too slighted, 
too impeded, too unsuccessful, too weak, to work with fresh- 
ness, mobility, vigour, just where we are? Do we lack 
insight into truth? Are our minds sluggish? Are our old 
beliefs hazy and uncertain? It is He who can take us in 
hand, and lift us out of ourselves; who can cause the dullest to 
see light in His light, inspire us from within, and enable us 
to run and not be weary, to walk and not faini. Not we, 
not we: He alone! No greater mistake can we commit; no 
greater dishonour can we put on Christ, than not to leave the 
whole matter in His hands. In fact, this is the only way to 
be ourselves. Constituted as we are, we never are truly we, 
much less do we ever really do our work, save as Christ is 
and works in us. 

I could not further pursue this subject into its various 
ramifications without taking up more time than would be at 
all fitting; but I should like to add a word or two on the 
conditions which we must fulfil if Christ is to enable us to 
bear and do all things. Christ does not work in any man 
for his spiritual health and renovation without His consent 
and co-operation: for we are spiritual, not natural beings. 
Even the power to be and do right which is given by Christ to 
the heathen—to take an extreme case—depends on conditions: 
and at the bottom, the conditions are in all cases the same. 
Those conditions are—absolute loyalty to known right, 
genuine willingness to be completely right. I believe that 
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wherever these two conditions are fulfilled, i.¢., wherever a 
man honestly recognizes right as right, truth as truth, and 
without swerving or shuffling confesses its absolute claim on 
him; and wherever he is, really, sincerely willing to become 
in all things everywhere right; to the extent of that man’s 
knowledge, Christ Himself, even though unknown, will enable 
him to be right. The moral cosmos is so ordered that its 
spiritual energy—that energy which has its fountain-head in 
God, and which flows to the creature through the one eternal 
Mediator Christ—shall find its way into all souls which, to the 
measure of their light, yearn for and are open to its entrance. 

So with ourselves. Grace and truth have been revealed to 
us in Christ. The light of the world has shone on our 
darkness. Are we loyal to the grace, the truth, the light of 
Christ? Do we without stint, without hesitancy, recognize 
His absolute claim on us? Are we willing without reserve 
that He should make good His claim on us? Can we lay 
ourselves bare before the all-searching gaze and say, Take 
me, use me, work in me, permeate me, possess me utterly, 
entirely, that my being and work, my life, may be the organ 
and channel of thine? Then it will be done. It will be 
done for us according to the completeness of our loyalty and 
readiness. But, I repeat again, it is not we who have to do 
the work, but He: all we have to do is to let Him work. 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
My voice and open the door, I will come in to him and will 
sup with him and he with Me.” Thrice blessed in life and 
death he in whose soul this mystic supper shall be spread ! 

D. W. SIMON. 
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Taz vote by which the House of Lords negatived the third 
reading of the Bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is certainly one of the most foolish and incon- 
sistent, and may yet prove to have been one of the most 
disastrous, which it has given for many years. Their Lord- 
ships have indeed, secured the approval of The Times, but to 
those who have closely watched the conduct of that remark- 
able journal—never more pragmatic, more opposed to the 
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current of popular sentiment, more completely given up to 
influences which separate it from all that is most enlightened 
and progressive in the age than at present—will not regard 
this as a very hopeful symptom. For some of the vagaries 
of the ‘‘leading journal” it is possible to find some 
probable and rational explanation; but why it should in 
this particular matter have so decidedly opposed itself to the 
overwhelming preponderance of secular opinion, as shown 
even by the votes of Tory peers, and declared itself on the 
side of the narrowest ecclesiasticism, is a puzzle. But s0 
we suppose it pleases the ruling mind—a mind which is 
continually showing itself strangely out of harmony with the 
popular opinion of the country. The favour of The Times is, 
-after all, a poor compensation for the unanimous condemna- 
tion of sober-minded politicians, including many who may 
not desire the passing of the Bill, but who feel that even that 
would have been far preferable to such pitiable vacillation in 
our legislators, or to the maintenance of a restriction which 
is unjustifiable unless it be based on some moral or scriptural 
principle, by a majority of the House of Lords which may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. It is to us a matter 
of extreme surprise that the Duke of Argyll had not the 
sagacity to recognize this point, and to refuse therefore to be 
a party to prolonging a conflict in which a small majority, and 
that only in one branch of the Legislature, is an actual defeat. 
A majority in the Lords, which only a fortnight before had been 
a minority, undertakes to enforce a religious obligation, the 
authority of which is absolutely denied by a large proportion 
(we fully believe by a decided majority) of the religious people 
of the country. ‘The claim is preposterons, and it is impos- 
sible—as every thoughtful man must feel—that it can be 
upheld. There may be a year, more or less, of delay, which 
means a period of prolonged suffering and cruel injustice to a 
number of innocent people—there will be an agitation, pretty 
sure to become more bitter and more perilous; but the ulti- 
mate result is certain and cannot be very far distant. Can it 
be worth while to protract such a conflict at such a cost? 
Reasoning of this kind indeed is not very likely to affect 
peers, hidebound by the traditions of an immoveable Con- 
servatism, nor have we much hope that it would move the 
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ecclesiastical Tory who, for the sins of the party, is the Lord 
Chancellor of our Liberal Cabinet. But the Duke of Argyll 
we have been accustomed to regard in a different light, and 
we can only regret that every recent development of his only 
deepens our convictions that he is to be one of the worst 
disappointments in modern statemanship. We were not 
unprepared to find him among the strenuous opponents 
of the measure, but when we saw him lending his aid to 
an opposition which, if not unfair, was at least extremely 
unusual, and so helping to protract a hopeless and irritating 
contest, we did feel no little surprise. It seem, however, that 
a Presbyterian Duke, albeit a man of science, may be as nar- 
row and bigoted as an Anglican Bishop. However it may be 
cloked, the law is a piece of disgraceful intolerance worthy 
only of the Middle Ages. The Times raves about the Bill 
being only a compromise with the principle of affinity. Such 
“bunkum” may please the ‘superior person” who governs 
The Times, but it will not impose on the common sense of 
the nation. The Bill was simply intended to break the 
yoke which ecclesiastics of a favoured Church have imposed 
upon the people. Five votes have sufficed to maintain the 
wrong, and there are peers who still claim to be Liberals 
who are parties to this injustice. 

There are cases in which we can conceive that a small 
majority might be justified, or at all events suppose itself justi- 
fied, in maintaining some existing institution as long as it was 
possible to hold its forces together. But this one certainly 
does not come within that category. It is not a question of 
political supremacy or of State privilege, but of a law of mar- 
riage, the authority of which is supposed to be derived from 
Scripture and to have a distinctly religious character. Of 
course a man who believes in the validity of the law will 
obey it, will do his utmost to get other people to obey it, will 
employ all the moral influence at his command to dissuade 
them from unions he believes to be unscriptural, and, if he 
holds that the State ought to enforce religious duty, will seek 
for legislation in support of his view. But if he be a far- 
sighted man, he must perceive that the whole value of such a 
moral prohibition is lost so soon as it ceases to command the 
general assent of the Legislature, and is, in fact, enforced by 
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a majority of five in one House which is able to put a veto 
on the overwhelming opinion of the other branch of the 
Legislature. There can be little or no doubt that the Com. 
mons would, by a majority of considerably more than a 
hundred, condemn the law which a majority of five Peers 
(including among them more than twenty Bishops) is able 
and has resolved to maintain. Where can be the moral force 
of a law like that? If there are any considerations of the 
public good, any arguments based on a sound and far-reaching 
view of the national well-being in favour of the law, they were 
not adduced. It was defended on tlie ground that the mar- 
riages which it prohibits are morally and religiously wrong. 
That is, the standard of morality is to be set up by a parlia- 
mentary majority, and to vary with the fears or caprices of 
individual noblemen. On the 11th June this authority pro- 
nounced these much-controverted unions right; on the 29th 
June it pronounced them wrong. Some noblemen, we were 
told, had gone on a yachting voyage, and thus, what was 
declared right on the 11th was branded as wrong on the 29th. 
The absurdity is complete when we remember that it is only 
the accident of possession which enables the distinction to 
be kept up at all. If the law permitted the unions, bishops 
might move heaven and earth, pass endless votes in Convo- 
cation, and organize their Diocesan Conferences for inces- 
sant agitation; but the Commons would refuse to listen to 
the voice of the charmer, charmed he never so wisely, when 
he asked for prohibition. But the prohibition is there, and 
the power of veto is, therefore, on its side. Can any sane 
man believe that any authority can attach to a moral or 
religious precept thus enforced? Can any man who wishes 
to be regarded as a Liberal, justify, on any principle of 
justice or of Liberal policy, the overriding of the conscientious 
opinions of a number of people just as able to judge of the 
teachings of Scripture, and just as desirous of reaching a 
correct conclusion, as the Peers, or even the Bishops them- 
selves, by a pitiable majority of five, who, unfortunately both 
for themselves and the country, have the power of setting up 
their little veto ? 

The more closely the division list is examined the more 
clearly does it appear that the vote is practically that of 
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the Bishops. The balance of opinion among the lay Peers 
was decidedly in favour of the change, and it must not 
be forgotten that among its supporters were the Royal 
Dukes, who may not unfairly be supposed to represent the 
sympathies of the Crown. The Bishops, therefore, have pre- 
yailed against the preponderating opinion of the peers of the 
realm, against an overwhelming majority of the representa- 
tives of the people, against the unanimous voice of those who 
stand nearest to the throne and must know the secret wishes © 
of the sovereign. It is idle to deny that in this matter the 
Bishops are the absolute rulers of England. Accident, for it 
is really nothing more, has given them the power, and they 
have not scrupled to use it with tyrannous resolve. That 
they will inflict an unjust stigma on numbers whose virtue 
is as unsullied as their own, and at the same time secure 
immunity to the vice which desires to repudiate obligations 
which are binding in the sight of God, though repudiated 
by the English law; that they will torture many a heart and 
sadden many a home; that they will give their supporters 
license for the use of the foul epithets and shameful charges 
to which they continually resort, in the hope of wounding the 
objects of their scurrilous attacks, seem to be to them matters 
of very secondary importance. Priests are notoriously cruel 
in the enforcement of their ideas, and this is nothing more 
nor less than a priestly idea, and one of the narrowest and 
most repulsive of the ugly family to which it belongs. The 
Bishops, in this instance, have shown themselves true to the 
known character of priestism, and have ruthlessly trampled 
on the tenderest feelings of many hearts in the determination 
to enforce an ecclesiastical law and protect a Church Estab- 
lishment. 

The latter consideration cannot be left out of sight in any 
criticism of their action. When it is said that the security 
of the State Church is bound up with the prohibition of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, the idea seems too absurd 
to be entertained. Between the two things there is not only 
no apparent connection, but the endeavour to connect them 
would seem at first sight to be only the suggestion of an 
enemy. The relation, however, has been established, and by 
the action of Churchmen themselves. The Guardian, which 
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las had a reputation for moderation far beyond its deserts, 
whose moderation has seldom, if ever, been manifest in any 
question affecting the supremacy of the Church, and which 
in the discussion of this Bill has not been less extreme if 
somewhat more decorous than The Church Times, says, in an 
article of July 4th on the Vote on the Third Reading: “The 
passing of this Bill deserves to be called a social revolution 
for two reasons—it would make a change of great and disas- 
trous moment in the family relation, and it would bring the 
disestablishment of the Church within measureable distance.” 
Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat. If the defenders or 
the Establishment choose to stake its existence upon the 
maintenance of a cruel wrong to individuals, and a contemp- 
tuous indifference to the conscientious opinions of a number 
of Christian men whose deference to the authority of God’s 
Word is as profound as their own, on them must the respon- 
sibility rest. No doubt the “‘Church in danger” is a good 
war cry in certain quarters, and has had its effect already on 
the House of Lords, It was amusing as well as curious to 
note how meekly the Bishops took the rebuke of The Guardian 
for their remissness on the second reading, and how eager 
they were to atone for their laches. The Church was in 
danger, and so far from being prepared to die on the floor of 
the House, the Bishops could not even muster courage to 
delay the dinner or interfere with the convenience of the 
Prince of Wales. The explanations of these Right Reverend 
Peers, their extremely naive account of the dealings of the 
whips, the exposure to vulgar gaze of the conflict which was 
evidently waged within their own breasts between principle 
and strategy, their desire to denounce the iniquity of these 
‘* incestuous’ unions, and their anxiety to get the best divi- 
sion possible, are among the entertaining passages in our 
recent political literature. The spectacle they have presented 
was not edifying, but the effect The Guardian desired has 
been produced. Nor was it only the Bishops who have been 
moved. We have heard of one Tory peer, long a consistent 
supporter of the measure, who has withdrawn from his old 
position on the avowed ground that after Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct in relation to Mr. Bradlaugh he was bound to defend 
the interests of the Church. The cry has, therefore, told, 
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and it has secured the existing law another year of life, pos- 
sibly even more. By how many years it will reduce the life 
of the Establishment is another question. In our view this 
identification of the State Church with this miserable piece 
of ecclesiasticism is fatuous in the very last degree. Yet this 
is what The Guardian does. It says— 


In the shape which the experience of this session has made familiar it 
would array the civil and the ecclesiastical law in direct antagonism to 
one another. But there is a greater danger still behind. It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that the Bill will retain this shape in the long run. The 
particular influence which gives the agitation its chief political strength 
will be rootedly opposed to a compromise which relieves the Established 
Church from the obligation of obeying the State law as her own. The 
Dissenters will insist that the Church shall know her place, and at the 
very least allow her clergy to celebrate these marriages if they do not 
themselves object to doing so, and compel them to admit to communion 
those who have contracted them. To this attempt the Church will 
certainly offer either a united or a partial resistance. The one contin- 
gency will mean disestablishment; the other will mean disruption, 


The whole assumption of this passage is that the Bill is in 
some way or other a Dissenting measure. The ‘particular 


influence’ so mysteriously alluded to is no doubt that of the 
Liberation Society, and if it be considered more important to 
forbid marriages with a deceased wife’s sister than to preserve 
the National Church, this is good policy. But as a matter of 
fact, the suggestion is absolutely without foundation. The 
agitation did not originate with the society, has not com- 
manded the unanimous support of its members or even of its 
committee, until very recently, has been treated by it with an 
indifference which to us has been hardly intelligible. Dis- 
senters in general have not regarded the matter as sufficiently 
important to induce them to take any active interest in it. 
They have given it at the utmost a languid approval, without 
exhibiting any zeal on its behalf. We think the Liberation 
Society ought to have taken the action of which the Church 
defenders suspect it, for we know few more flagrant examples 
of the injustice of the State Church principle. The instincts 
of its accusers are true, but the facts are against them. The 
society ought to have been behind the agitation, but by a 
strange blunder in policy it has not been. 

If there is a change in this respect, and if that change is 
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likely to become still more marked, the Bishops and their 
friends have produced it. They have thrown down the 
gauntlet, and it is not probable that the challenge will be 
declined. Indeed the action of the Bishops compels attention, 
both to their own position and to the basis of their contention 
in this particular matter. The deciding weight which their 
vote has cast into the balance will lead numbers who have 
been content to acquiesce in the anomalous privilege which 
they enjoy until Disestablishment shall sweep it away in 
common with the other inequalities of the system, to ask why 
this tolerance should be extended to an abuse which s0 
seriously interferes with the course of legislation. The 
Bishops have defied the Royal House, the peoples’ repre- 
sentatives, the majority of their own lay colleagues, and the 
majority of the people of England, and they cannot be sur- 
prised if on all sides there is a disposition to examine very 
severely the basis of the power which they are thus able to 
wield. They are binding on our necks the yoke of a medieval 
ecclesiasticism, and it is not wonderful if men begin to ask 
why they should have the power. The Spectator, with that love 
of paradox and that singular leaning to ecclesiasticism which 
does so much to weaken its influence, thinks, on the contrary, 
that this vote is an argument for the continuance of the 
Episcopal position. 


We do not (says our Liberal-ecclesiastical journalist) place the Bishops in 
the House of Peers to increase the chance of getting right judgments, but 
rather to secure a certain amount of representation to the clergy of the 
Church of England. . . . The argument against their position as peers is 
that they represent so little if any mind at all in relation to nine out of 
every ten measures of the highest importance. That they have more or 
less effectually represented the mind of the clergy on one such measure 
should go to their credit, and not to their debit, as life peers. 


The writer fails to grasp the real point of the argument which 
this action of the Bishops supplies either to the advocates of 
Disestablishment or to those who would approach it gradually 
by removing the Bishops from their places in the House of 
Lords. He begs the entire question when he assumes that 
the Anglican clergy should have such a representation in the 
Lords as will enable them to override the wishes of all other 
sections of the Legislature. Why should the wish of the clergy 
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be supreme, dictating alike to Churchmen and Dissenters on 
a question of scriptural interpretation and moral duty, and 
prevailing over the lay opinion of the nation? For it is to 
that it comes. The immense preponderance of lay opinion is 
in favour of altering the law; even the clerical opinion of the 
nation—taking all its Churches—is so divided that it is doubt- 
ful on which side the balance inclines; but the clergy of the 
Established Church are by an immense majority against 
change, and they have a sufficient power to prevent the 
change. In other words, the clergy of one Church control 
the nation, and The Spectator thinks that an agitation against 
the power which the Bishops enjoy and exert in this way 
could hardly be based on worse grounds than their action in 
relation to this Bill. Comment is really superfluous. 

The truth is, we are forced back upon another question 
more serious than that of the presence of the Bishops in the 
Legislature. Their Lordships are compelling many who have 
hardly looked into the subject before thoughtfully to consider 
what is involved in the existence of a State Church. It has 
too commonly been regarded as implying nothing more than 
the perpetuation of certain privileges, which may be unjust in 
principle, and which once were oppressive in action, but which 
have almost become nominal, and may well be endured for 
the sake of peace or for the practical benefits which a national 
provision for religious teaching secures. This vote shows 
that it includes very much more than this. The Bishops, 
representing the clergy, insist on the maintenance of a pro- 
hibition of which, on the showing of the learned men in their 
own Church, and indeed by the universal confession of all 
candid and competent men, we have no evidence earlier than 
the fourth century, and to the temporary removal of which 
their own predecessors consented less than half a century ago. 
In spite of the remonstrances of thousands of Nonconformist 
ministers the Bishops dictate the law. The State Church, 
therefore, forces on the nation the scruples and pretensions 
of priests. That yoke must be broken, or it will rapidly 
become intolerable. 
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TWO WOULD-BE HEROES. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
Cuapter III.—A GeEnvuiIne Hero. 


In the afternoon Willie and Harry were invited into Mrs. 
Bailey’s garden, where tea was waiting in the arbour for her 
son’s return. Under a mass of rhododendrons, gorgeous in 
crimson and purple, and backed by a vigorous young elm, the 
boys found a shady place upon the lawn. Willie’s ankle 
compelled him to lie still, and Harry sat by his side enjoying 
the beautiful prospect. The white stars of many an early 
clematis shone upon the border-wall. Here and there were 
clumps of brilliant annuals. Geraniums and golden pansies 
blended gaily with the blue lobelia; and the dainty, fragrant 
roses were blooming with that perfect loveliness which is 
only to be seen in the dear old English gardens and in the 
month of June. 

Soon the honest bark of the big retriever was heard baying 
“‘deep-mouthed welcome” to his master, and Mr. Bailey him- 
self, with a smiling face, saluted his young guests: ‘‘ Charge, 
Britons, charge! the ruddy strawberry waits. Go, pile a 
hecatomb upon the plates!”” A cheerful invitation is always 
persuasive—supported by the hope of strawberries it is irre- 
sistible; and many moments did not pass before shouts of 
merry laughter came ringing out from the old arbour. After 
tea conversation was resumed. 

‘Mrs. Bailey has been telling us,” began.Willie, ‘‘ of Mrs. 
Fry, who used to visit the poor women in Newgate, and of 
Sarah Martin, who taught the Yarmouth prisoners to read 
and write and keep accounts.” 

“Yes,” chimed in little Harry, ‘‘ and we have been hearing 
about Savonarola, who refused to be made a cardinal, and 
vowed that he would have no other red hat than that of 
martyrdom, red with his own blood. About Lord Cobham, 
the English martyr; and how they made a torch out of the 
body of Bishop Latimer that will never be extinguished. 
About Cardinal Borromeo visiting the people who had the 
plague in Milan; and about Margaret M’Lauchlan and 
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Margaret Wilson, who were fastened to a stake in the sea- 
shore at Wigton, and how the cruel waters crept up to their 
knees, their waists, their necks, and still they would not deny 
Christ; and how Margaret Wilson’s last words were, ‘I am. 
one of Christ’s children; let me go.’ It is good to hear about 
the noble army of martyrs. But doesn’t it seem rather hard 
that one can’t be a hero without having to die a cruel death?” 

“You have mistaken me, dear,” said gentle Mrs. Bailey ; 
“T never said that. What I wanted you to see was this, that 
if all kinds of people—men and women, high and low—have 
been martyrs, then much more all kinds of people, and your- 
selves among the rest, may become heroes.” 

“ And without having to die for it,’’ added her son. ‘Now 
shall I tell you of the living hero I have been visiting to-day ? 
or are you tired ?”’ 

“We are never tired of hearing good stories.” 

“Nor I, And most of all I like the true ones. Guess who 
my hero is—lady or gentleman, boy or girl? You give it up? 
Then I must tell you. Herbert Turner is about Willie’s age, 
and the son of a widow. His father, a lawyer in good practice, 
died soon after the lad had entered our grammar school, 
leaving a scanty pittance to support his family. By rigid 
economy Mrs. Turner has contrived to keep her boy at school, 
and Herbert, in order to eke out their income, has for three 
years devoted his evenings to managing the accounts of a 
small shopkeeper. Many little things that he was glad to do 
for a weakly mother occupied his early mornings, and his 
lessons were learned at noon. Of course he could seldom join 
his schoolmates at play; and when subscriptions were wanted 
for a testimonial, or the hat went round to furnish a new 
wicket, he had no money to give. I am afraid that was the 
reason, the only reason, why he has been rather unpopular.” 

“Would not his mother give him pocket-money ? Every 
boy wants some shot in the locker.” 

“Oh, yes; his mother would have made him an allowance, 
but Herbert knew she could only do it by stinting herself, and 
how could he let her do that for his indulgence? Better be 
called ‘a mean screw’ by all the boys on earth than allow 
himself to be one.” 

“So that what looked like meanness to his class-mates 

VOL. XII. 46 
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was really a generous considerateness for his mother?” 
reasons Willie. 

“Precisely. But to resume my story. Last term a friend 
of the school offered a valuable prize for the best drawn map 
of Great Britain. As the time approached for the competitors 
to send in their work there was some rather close running, 
and during the last week it was a dead heat between Herbert - 
Turner and young Highton, the son of the head-master. One 
morning the maps were left during the dinner-hour upon the 
desks, and when afternoon school began, lo and behold! 
on Highton’s nearly finished map a dozen great sprawling 
blotches of Indian ink. Imagine the hullaballoo! Highton’s 
‘chance of the prize was clean gone; and the worst of it was 
‘that a piece of india-rubber, which all the form recognized as 
‘Turner’s property, was found under Highton’s desk. Herbert 
‘was summoned to explain. ‘You were not with the other 
boys in the dinner-hour. You have an evident motive for 
injuring your rival. Your india-rubber is found beneath his 
desk. Confess your guilt.’ Herbert, first red with shame, 
then pale with excitement, protested his innocence; and the 
master was too just to condemn without plainer proof. He 
was sent back to his desk, but from all sides hissing whispers 
greeted him. Sneak! Liar! Cheat! An angry spot burned 
on the master’s cheek, and he knew that every one believed 
him guilty. That night, as he was returning from his usual 
engagement at the shop, and supposed himself to be alone in 
the lane which runs past his mother’s cottage, he was suddenly 
attacked and so shamefully beaten that when found he was 
bleeding and unconscious. All this occurred a month since, 
but he is still in bed with a broken limb.” 

** And ot he did spoil the map he deserved to be beaten to 
a mummy,” blazed Master Harry. 

“T don’t think so,’ Mr. Bailey replied; ‘ wrong-doing 
should not be avenged in wrong ways. If the lads who 
pounced on Herbert in that cowardly fashion could only be 
brought to justice, the magistrates would punish them severely. 
He, however, will tell no one who they were. Not a word will 
he say. Meantime the spoiling of the map is all explained. 
Highton’s desk was under an open window. The wind had 
swung the blind to and fro, and it is now evident to every one 
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that the tassel, brushing first on the ink-palette, then on the 
map, did the mischief. The position of the india-rubber was 
accounted for by an usher, who remembers using it after the 
school was closed.”’ 

“Why did he not say so at first ?” asked both boys. 

“He had leave of absence in the afternoon, and knew 
nothing of the affair until the following day, when poor Herbert 
had suffered so cruelly for the mistake.” 

“Then Herbert Turner is a regular brick!” cries Willie ; 
“a downright hero, and no mistake about it.” 

“He is,” said Mr. Bailey; ‘“‘ but what makes you so sure 
of it?” 

“ Because he won’t let out who hurt him; because he isn’t 
the least bit of a sneak ; and bears no malice, when he might 
put those fellows into gaol.” 

“So far, well ; but is that all? I call him a hero because 
all along he has been bearing poverty with a cheerful courage ; 
because he tried to help his mother and did what he could to 
keep himself; because he sacrificed his own comfort to in- 
crease hers ; because he bore the ill-will of his schoolfellows 
rather than add to her burden ; because he cared more to do 
right than to be well thought of; because it has been his 
first and last wish to make his widowed mother happy.” 

Willie Daxbury’s face had been slowly lengthening. If this 
was the heroism which commended itself to so good a man as 
Mr. Bailey, what must he think of a boy who, instead of 
sharing his father’s hard life, had despised it; instead ot 
adding to the happiness of home, had cared for no one but 
himself, had thought of nothing but to win a sounding name, 
had even run away from those to whom he owed everything 
in life. He began to discover on what a sleeveless errand 
he had set out, how absurdly he was chasing the shadow and 
missing the substance of heroism. He was discreet enough 
to hold his tongue, but it is my firm conviction that inwardly 
he was writing himself down an ass—a shallow-pated, muddle- 
headed, egregious, and preposterous ass ! 

Mr. Bailey saw clearly enough what was going on. 
Happily he was one of those wise men who know that a guilty 
conscience needs no accuser, so he went on without appear- 
Ing to notice the troubled look of his young guest. ‘I agree 
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with my honoured mother that we may all be heroes. We 
could not all be prodigies like your Alexanders and you 
Cesars, startling and scathing mankind. But heroes we may 
all be; for a hero is one who seeks the praise of God rather 
than the applause of men; who lives for others’ good before 
his own; who sets himself without fear of penalty or thought 
of gain to do his duty.” 

** Could any one be a hero in a village?” inquires Willie, 
rather ruefully. ‘‘ Surely, if you do your duty nobly. Have 
you not heard of the Venerable Bede? In the village of 
Jarrow—it was but a village a thousand years ago when he 
lived there—he passed a lifetime of honoured usefulness, 
There he made the first translation of the Gospels into our 
language. He was dictating the last chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel when the time came for him to die. ‘ Dearest 
master,’ said one of the scribes, who saw that his eye was 
glazing, ‘ there are still some verses wanting; will it trouble 
you to goon?’ All his days the old man had set duty before 
his personal ease, and rousing himself even from his dying 
stupor, he went on dictating. The hand of death was strong. 
Its icy fingers were closing like iron about the brave heart; he 
was almost gone. ‘ Dearest master,’ said the weeping pen- 
man, ‘there is yet one sentence more.’ Again he roused 
himself, the saintly hero! and translated what remained. 
‘It is finished,’ said the scribe. ‘ Yes,’ said the grand old 
patriarch, ‘it is finished ;’ and his spirit winged its way to 
glory. Was not that heroic in death as in life to set duty 
ever in the foremost place? And yet believe me, boys, the 
events for which heroes are thus remembered are only the 
clues by which the world finds out their heroism. That 
which made them heroes was the lifelong habit of unselfish, 
prompt devotion to their simple duty. Many heroes live and 
die undiscovered by their neighbours, not knowing even them- 
selves that they were worthy of a name so great. But He 
who kindled their high thoughts and wrought them into 
noble lives will confess them His in the day when He makes 
up His jewels.” 

Mr. Bailey’s face had lighted up while he was speaking; 
his voice grew mellow, his whole manner betrayed strong 
though subdued feeling. And when the boys saw his mother 
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draw silently near to put an arm around his neck, while the 
tears of proud affection glistened in her eye, they felt that 
the soul of a true hero was before them. Without one word 
of rebuke from their kind friends they sat self-condemned. 

“We have done very wrong,” faltered Willie. 

“Very, very wrong,” echoed Harry. ‘‘ What trouble we 
must have caused the old doctor at school! And if he has 
sent home after us they will be broken-hearted. Oh, my dear, 
dear mother! how could I be so wicked ? how could I be so 
cruel ! ” 

And while he burst into tears, Willie groaned in sympathy. 
For a time their friends made no attempt to comfort them, 
but waited with grave patience. Then in a soft low voice 
Mrs. Bailey recited these words : 


“Sigh not the old heroic ages back ; 

The Heroes were but brave and earnest men: 
Do thou but hero-like pursue thy track : 

Striving, not sighing, brings them back again. 
The hero’s path is straight to do and say 

God’s words and work in spite of toil and shame: 
Labours enough will meet thee on thy way— 

Do thou forsake it not to seek for them.” 


“What must we do?” asked Willie. 

“Be true heroes,’ was the answer of Mrs. Bailey. 

“How ghall we begin ?” 

Her son lifted Willie in his strong arms and led the way into 
the house. Then taking down “ the big ha’ Bible, aince his 
father’s pride,” and opening at the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Luke, he read the story of that other would-be hero, who, like 
Willie and Harry, had discovered his mistake. He paused at 
the words—‘*‘ I will arise and go unto my father, and will say 
unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

“Yes,” said both boys, ‘‘ we understand ; we will go home. 
Come what may, we will do our duty.” 

With the light of that determination in their eyes, they had 
the look of genuine heroes after all. 

W. J. WOODS. 
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YARFIELD MEMORIES; 
OR, STORIES OF CHURCH LIFE. 
No. 4.-HEROIC DEACONS. 


Tue Yarfield pastor was visiting his flock on a very raw and 
misty day, when he saw approaching a man of unusual height 
and thin as a Maypole, whose form swayed a little in the 
effort to carry something which he bore as tenderly as if it 
had been a baby. He could not mistake the figure to be that 
of Deacon Douglas, sometimes called, from his appearance 
and excellent disposition, Don Quixote. He therefore accosted 
his friend— 

“Well met, friend, on this damp, sloppy day among our 
poor neighbours. Why, I have met no curate or Jady visitor 
this morning. What are you carrying so carefully ?” 

The reply came in a high-pitched and rapid accent, “ Dear 
sir, 1 am taking a plate of warm meat and potatoes to Widow 
Longabed.”’ 

**Very good, my friend. You had also some fine gravy— 
but, alas! your plate has tilted, and the gravy has run over. 
What a mess!” 

The parson could hardly restrain his laughter, for the 
greasy stream had dribbled over the good man’s trousers, and 
run down both legs. 

The puzzled deacon looked down ruefully, set his plate 
straight, and prepared to go on, saying, ‘‘I am so sorry: the 
poor woman will have a dry dinner. I must make haste: it 
is very ticklish work carrying hot provisions.” 

** Stay a little while,”’ responded the minister, ‘‘ that I may 
rub your clothes dry.”’ 

“No; thank youkindly. I must take the dinner warm: ’tis 
a small matter.” 

The pastor let him go, while he muttered, ‘‘ Noble fellow !— 
little matters—his suit spoiled; but he does not mind that. 
He could vie with all the town in luxuries if he chose, but 
these are his luxuries. The poor have no better friend. He 
will often surprise us with a cheque for £25 or £50 when 
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some collection is in hand, and think nothing of it. All the 
beggars impose on him, but he will suspect no evil. He only 
says, ‘ Poor things, if I were as ill off as they, I might do the 
same.’ Though his fleshly shrine is rather ungain, he has 
angels’ stuff within. I admire him more and more. What 
could I do without his cordial help and support ? ” 

The deacon, no doubt, had a long, lantern-jawed face, 
weak eyes, reddish scorbutic skin, and lower lip hanging 
open. Yet he was quite the gentleman in manner, quick if 
awkward in motion, voluble in speech, and of unalterable 
good nature and friendly spirit. 

Every one smiled at his oddity, but every one liked the man. 
If he spoke, he seemed to be running a race to get through 
his ideas. If the school or vestry wanted a new carpet, the 
organ a new stop, or the gallery fresh gilding, he was the 
man to have it quietly finished at once. He would nail a new 
carpet or hang a new curtain for his poor friends with his 
own hands. At the same time he was a great reader, and 
had a well-furnished mind, and could make a very pleasant 
companion for a stroll or an evening party. He was a 
patriot, and took large interest in public questions of the day, 
especially in what regarded the Christian religion and the 
welfare of the poor. 

There was, however, one office into which Mr. Douglas 
drifted, for which he was ill qualified. He was fond of chil- 
dren and a fair teacher, so far as Bible knowledge was con- 
cerned ; but it was a mistake to choose him as superintendent 
of the Yarfield Sunday-school. The children felt the relaxa- 
tion of authority, and held high carnival. No call or bell in 
the deacon’s hands could avail to reduce the Babel to order. 
When a child was brought before him for admonition, his 
sympathy for the criminal led him to dismiss the youngster 
with a smile, saying, ‘‘ There, there; very sorry; better 
next time ; be a good child.” 

One Sunday, during this chaotic reign, Roderick paid a 
short visit home. To the horror of Yarfield chapel-goers, he 
was not in his father’s seat, nor, so far as could be learned, in 
any place of worship. THe politely escorted his sister to the 
school, and his quick discernment noted the hubbub without 
and within. 
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“Sarah,” said he, ‘‘ you keep iil order here. ’Tis like g 
swarming hive. Who is the superintendent?” 

“Good Mr. Douglas, Roderick.” 

“T understand. Asad mistake. They will make game of 
Don Quixote.” 

When Sarah returned home she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh my head! 
The confusion was worse than ever. Something must be 
done.” 

‘* What can youdo? You cannot turn out such a man as 
that,”’ replied her brother. 

““We have a meeting this week to consider the question. 
Some want Mr. Ilford chosen. He is beloved by all, and 
conducts the Sunday service for children, where you may hear 
a pin drop. He makes his orders attended to, while the other 
only provokes disobedience and laughter.” 

‘* But,” replied Roderick, ‘“ Douglas is proud of his office 
and blind to his own defects. He will not willingly retire, or 
he will leave in anger. He will break with the Church, and 
you may whistle for his rich gifts. He will not easily be 
replaced.” 

“That has kept us quiet so long,” said his sister; ‘‘ Mr. 
Ilford generously declines the competition against one of his 
best friends. But the thing must be done.” 

** Aye,” said Roderick, “‘ only nature will not bear such an 
upset. He will bitterly resent it, I feel sure.” 

‘*‘ But,” Sarah hesitatingly observed, ‘‘ grace and Christian 
humility count for something. He is a truly good man. But 
why, Rody, do you frown so sternly ?” 

‘‘Tush, Sarah! talk not of grace or of Christian feeling ; 
these are nowhere in such a struggle; if, indeed, there are 
such. But forgive me; I would not pain or offend you, my 
sister.” 

** Ah, Rody, do you no longer believe that Christ can help 
Mr. Douglas to overcome a strong temptation, if he prayed to 
Him ?” 

‘* Let us not discuss these matters, sister, in which I grieve 
to find myself severed from you. With or without prayer such 
a temptation, I fear, would prove too strong even for dear old 
Douglas. If he overcame it, indeed, I might have to recon- 
sider my present views.” 
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“Oh, brother, i think he would conquer, and then, perhaps, 


ou—— 

; “Do not dream of it. This would be too much to expect 
from any mortal.” 

Mr. Ilford, the other deacon, was a contrast to his brother. 
He had a small, wiry, active figure. His fair complexion, 
pinked with health, gave him a juvenile appearance till late 
in life. He had good manners and was an excellent speaker, 
especially to the young. He was rather prim even in his 
suavity, grandiloquent and fond of Latinized expressions, 
such as ‘“‘risible affections” in place of laughter, or “‘hypothe- 
cate” instead of suppose. He was a very good man, well 
educated and versed in theology, full of good works and per- 
severing in what he undertook. These two were excellent 
friends—the very complement of each other, and, when united, 
most valuable to the Christian society. 

The day of the important meeting at last arrived. Many 
complaints were made of the growing disorder in the school. 
A young and pert teacher stated that ‘‘ he often longed to be 
at the desk himself, and would warrant that he or Mr. Ilford 
would soon set matters to rights.”’ 

Good Mr. Douglas meekly responded, ‘‘ Very sorry—my 
fault—will be more firm.” 

Mr. Ilford admitted that the children were ‘‘ incorrigible 
iuvenilities,” and that “ his risibles were often moved,” only 
his “sentiments were too exalted for mere hilarity.” He 
would be ready to act ‘‘as superintendent’s adjutant, or 
assistant, so to speak.”’ 

One of the ruder spirits next expressed his opinion that the 
officers of the school were much to blame; whereupon the 
treasurer and librarian resigned, and, as there was no 
secretary, only the superintendent remained in office. This 
simple soul upheld that it would ‘never do for all to ab- 
dicate,” and he hoped “ these resignations would be with- 
drawn.” Then some one, perhaps mindful of Cromwell’s 
self-denying ordinance, proposed to “ballot again for all the 
offices,” 

Mr. Ilford protested that the superintendent had not 
resigned, and ought not to be “placed under compulsory 
regulations.”? 
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Mr. Douglas then became red and uneasy, and the storm 
seemed coming. He, however, said, ‘‘ He was willing for hig 
office to be dealt with iike the others, though he would wish 
to finish his year, as he wanted to give some treats and prizes, 
He loved his work, and only sought the good of the school.” 

The ballot was accordingly taken, and soon the scrutineers 
appeared, and the new list was read out with unscrupulous 
distinctness. Mr. Ilford was chosen superintendent by a large 
majority, and the other officers were re-elected. Now for the 
first time poor Mr. Douglas comprehended the real wish of 
the meeting. He left the chair precipitately, almost prostrat- 
ing himself in his haste; while he motioned to Mr. Ilford to 
assume the honour. 

That excellent man, however, held back, and with moist 
eyes and broken voice entreated that:‘‘no such hard measure 
should be meted out to his noble friend. None of us would 
like it ourselves.” His ‘‘name, alas! was Ilford, but he 
hoped he never used an ill-ford to his destinations.” 

Mr. Douglas had been silent and sad for a few minutes, as 
if talking to his own heart, or perhaps even to his Lord. 
At first he seemed ready to utter something angry. But 
suddenly his manner changed, and a smile broke over his 
rueful face. He gave his hand heartily to Mr. Ilford, and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, brother teachers, I suppose you are right. At 
all eventsI submit in the Lord’s name: I was hurt, but I pass 
that by. I will be anything or nothing in the Master’s vine- 
yard. Will you choose me to be your secretary ?—that I can 
do—and I will help the new superintendent. So all will be 
right again, and we all good friends for Jesus’ sake.” 

There wasa pause. Few eyes were dry. Many shook their 
noble friend by the hand, and honoured his lofty heroism. 
His act was never forgotten, and did untold good as an 
example in Yarfield and elsewhere. Before the meeting broke 
up he was chosen secretary by acclamation, and was seen 


without shame taking the lower seat in the subsidiary office 
with cheerful cordiality. Sarah Carter carried home this 


news, which made much sensation. Her father said, “So 
Don Quixote is again unhorsed, and he mounts another hobby 


with a smile—that is his réle.”’ Dinah was severe on the 
meetingers. ‘‘ What can you expect of such a vulgar mob 
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who starve their ministers, and give the ‘sack’ to their officers? 
So good a man should come over to our real State Church.” 

“Yes,” said Roderick, ‘‘ and be treated like the last curate 
you forced the rector to (lismiss, because he was too faithful. 
He was the fifth in three years. IownI did not think Deacon 
Douglas would take it so well. I know I couldn’t have borne 
it, nor would my Scotch freethinking friends have forgiven 
such an affront. Did the deacon seem to feel it keenly, 
Sarah ?” 

“Most keenly. He had a hard struggle, I am sure—being 
quite unprepared and grievously provoked.” 

“It is strange; I never knew such a self-conquest. Why, 
even Christian ministers are often touchy and unforgiving in 
the extreme. I must call and probe the old man to see if he 
is after all human at the bottom, or if he really is above 
ordinary nature.” 

Roderick was as good as his word, and was well received, 
as the deacon liked his frankness. 

“T hear, sir, these uppish teachers have been rude to you 
and turned you out of office ?” 

“Not at all, my young friend. See here, I am ordering a 
list of new prizes, which I mean to give. I am as busy as 
if] were superintendent. Mr. Ilford keeps better order than 
I could, and that’s the great point.” 

“Tf I had been you they would have seen no more of me, 
and might have paid for their prizes themselves, the ungrate- 
ful fools!’ said Roderick, tempting. 

“But, sir, I love the work too well to give it up, and I 
enjoy it as much as ever. But, may I not ask you whether 
you have changed and deserted us ?” 

“My views are altered. My conscience 
Roderick, apologetically. 

“Ah! I thought,” said quizzing Mr. Douglas, ‘‘ you had 
some rebuff or disappointment. I heard you resented some 
coldness or refusal. Was there not some fair but thorny 
Rose ” 

“Honestly, sir, you are right. I went away sorely dis- 
pleased. I have not your self-control.” 

“Don’t speak of self-control: I am one of the weakest, 
poorest of men, only Christ’s strength is ‘ made perfect in my 
Weakness,’ ” 
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“Mr. Douglas, do you really mean to say you believe that 
you were helped by Divine power ?” 

** Why, how else could such an one as I do anything ?” 

“Thank you, sir; you have done me good: I must consider 
this. I know how genuine youare. There is more here than 
the motive of common humanity will account for.” 

The next morning was a brisk winter’s day, and a pretty, 
girlish figure, with her polished skates dangling from her arm, 
tripped along the main street of Yarfield. Kate Thornton was 
growing into handsome maidenhood: slim and tall, graceful 
and impetuous, free in her motions and notions, but gentle 
and tender in her sympathies, she was generally beloved, and 
nodded and smiled to old and young as she passed along. 
She was on her way to enjoy a delicious hour on the frozen 
reservoir with her friend Rose Howard. Rose, however, 
received her half-dressed, with her skates thrown aside, and 
she was bending over a letter which seemed greatly to distress 
her. 

‘* What is the matter, dearest Rose? Come away: the ice 
is splendid. Shake off dull care: come away.” 

*T cannot to-day, my little friend. I have no strength; 
I am miserable.” 

“What is that letter? You must tell me. Is it about 
Roderick ? No evil of him, or I shall quarrel with you. Rose, 
what is the matter ?” 

Rose was constrained very slowly to let her eager friend 
read the following from Roderick to herself, purporting to 
have come from Edinburgh the day before. 


My FIRST, AND ONCE MY BEST, FRIEND, 


Your heartless treatment has done me good service. I have got 
rid of the trammels of religion, and now enjoy agnostic liberty. I cease to 
trouble myself with creed or commandments, church or Bible, God or 
eternity. I thank you for this change, and, unless you also become a 
freethinker, I give you up to your church shackles, and to Colls or any 
other stiff-backed Puritan. Farewell. 

Yours obediently, 
RopERIcK CARTER. 


As they conned together this epistle, Kate exploded with 
“Shameful!” “Horrid!” “ Poor dear Rose!” “ Colls, indeed! 
how spiteful!” ‘‘ For shame, Roderick!” When they finished, 
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Rose raised her lovely eyes and pale face to her angry friend, 
and said, ‘‘ Is it not too bad? We can never, never be friends 
again.” Then Kate flung her arms round Rose’s neck, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘I would throw him over for ever, only I don’t 
believe he wrote that. He never could.” 

“ But, child, see the postmark, Edinburgh, and the writing.” 

“Rose, this is another of those forged letters which have 
lately troubled many here. His writing has been copied. He 
was never vulgar, and that touch about ‘Colls or any other 
stiff-backed Puritan’ is utterly unlike him. Beside, Rose, 
don’t you know he was not in Edinburgh yesterday, for he is 
at home. So it cannot be his letter, and whoever forged it 
knew nothing of his home visit.” 

“Nor did I,” said Rose, ‘‘ for no one speaks to me of him 
now. But thank you, for you have indeed comforted me. It 
is not his letter.”’ 

So Rose and Kate went away to skate, talking as they 
went of the horrid anonymous and forged letters which had 
lately become common in Yarfield. But in the mazy wind- 
ing, the quick motions, the pleasant balancing, and the 
cheerful glow of the pastime, they forgot the letter and 
recovered their hilarity. Among the crowd covering the wide 
sheet of ice they once thought they saw a form like Roderick’s ; 
but, if there, he kept far away from them. 

While they were full of active glee the ice near them gave 
a sudden loud crack, and one or two skaters in front dis- 
appeared in the water, while the rest hurried either in fear 
away from danger, or drew near to help and save the drown- 
ing ones. 

Kate and Rose, arm in arm, were swiftly advancing to the 
place of danger, and were unable to check themselves. De- 
struction seemed to threaten them in its most appalling form. 
But before they could think of rescue, or even ery out, Rose 
felt.a strong arm pass round her figure, and she and her 
companion were whirled away in another direction on the 
bending slippery surface. In a moment the peril was past, 
and Roderick, their preserver, was telling them that the others 
had been drawn out of the cold water and saved. Thanks 
Were expressed by eloquent looks and words, and before they 
parted Kate showed Roderick the horrid letter, which he had 
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no sooner glanced over than, with lively indignation, he tore 
it in half, saying, ‘‘ Rose, you never could suppose me s0 vile, 
I promised not to write. I may be changed, but never to 
you. Perhaps I may detect the forger: I will take the paper 
and try. Meantime to have saved you both will sweeten my 
exile. Farewell.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS,* 


Tue subjects of all these Essays are sufficiently attractive, 
and they are made still more so by the mode in which they 
are treated. John Keble and George Eliot; those two old 
antagonists, who nevertheless have many who admire them 
in common, John Henry Newman and Charles Kingsley; 
Edward Irving and Rowland Williams, are characters thought- 
ful men love to study, and of whom we can hardly hear too 
much, provided only it be well and wisely told. These con- 
ditions are certainly fulfilled by Mr. Kegan Paul, than whom 
it would not be easy to find a more competent, more interest- 
ing, or more suggestive guide. Of course we do not always 
agree in his judgments, nor even always share his sympathies, 
but he has always something fresh, to say, and he says it with 
clearness and with grace. He is a keen and discriminating 
critic, and though he has his prepossessions, he never suffers 
them to carry him into a strain of unreasoning eulogy which 
mars its effect by its very extravagance. Nor does he ever 
lapse into that spasmodic and hysterical style which offends 
us in much of the literary portraiture of our times, which is 
intended to enhance our estimate of its subjects, but which 
violates the first conditions of true art by the absence of all 
shade. There is no mere rhapsody in any of his descriptions, 
and we get from them at least a correct idea of his characters 
as they present themselves to him. Our standpoint may be 
a very different standpoint, and we may, therefore, see some 
features which to us he seems to have missed; but that does 


* Biographical Sketches. By C. Kecan Pau. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co). 
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not prevent our full appreciation of the masterly sketches he 
has given. He is more than a mere critic, for his essays 
answer to their title, and as far as they go are biographical 
outlines. Of most of his subjects he had a personal know- 
ledge, and is able to tell us much which the mere student of 
their books could not know. But in this he always shows a 
true delicacy. There is no fear that any one will be wounded 
by indiscreet revelations, made for the purpose of giving 
his book a sensational interest, or of satisfying the exigent 
demands of a vulgar curiosity. If occasionally he introduces 
us to some of the scenes of personal life, he always does it 
with that admirable taste which true instinct and culture 
alone can give. The Essays are very pleasant reading, 
reviving many memories of stirring scenes and incidents in 
the immediate past, kindling a fresh interest in some of the 
masterpieces of our recent literature, and touching everything 
with a quiet thoughtfulness and a graceful ease which cannot 
fail to attract his readers. 

The Oxford movement, two of whose chief promoters are 
among the subjects of these sketches, has evidently taken a 
deep hold on the thought and imagination of the author. He 
was in the midst of it, has had a considerable acquaintance 
with some of its leaders, has been himself deeply affected 
by its influences, shows the traces of it alike in some of his 
estimates of men and in his own views. He is capable of a 
strong personal admiration approaching very nearly to hero- 
worship, and this gives much of their charm to most of his 
sketches. His sympathies are wonderfully catholic and 
independent of any mere agreement in opinion. Still among 
those who command most of his homage there is generally a 
marked feature of resemblance in the blending of a certain 
freedom and independence, which may be described as 
Protestant, with esthetic tastes, and a measure of reverence 
for authority which may properly be classed as Catholic. 
Edward Irving was sufficiently bold and daring, but the 
catholic side of his nature was equally marked and con- 
spicuous. John Henry Newman is doubtless a sincere 
devotee of the Romish Church, but his celebrated letter to 
the Duke of Norfolk showed how much of the old Protestant 
temper was still to be found in the man. Mr. Kegan Paul 
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has a sympathy with both these sides in the characters of his 
heroes, and in this shows how deeply he has_ been stirred 
by a@ movement in which were influences so diametrically 
opposite as those which produced the two Froudes and the 
two Newmans. The form they have taken in the case of our 
author is peculiar. His favourite idea is that the world must 
be divided between the Catholics and the Agnostics. Thus 
in the essay on Kingsley he tells us, ‘“‘ Kingsley depicted the 
conflict between Rome and Protestantism as a religion. Now 
it is between Rome, as the representative of religion, and free 
thought, science, and unbelief. Protestantism as a religion is 
dead, and can only be galvanized into a semblance of life.” 
This is a strong and startling statement to be thrown off as a 
mere passing observation in the course of a review. It hardly 
exhibits the candour and impartiality characteristic of our 
author. But there is nothing which it seems so difficult for 
him to recognize as the possibility of a faith which needs no 
authority on which to lean, and would certainly employ none 
by which to coerce the consciences of others, which is content 
to let liberty have its perfect work, and would leave the truth 
unpatronized and unsustained, except by the force which it 
derives from Heaven, to commend itself to every man’s own 
conscience. So far from being prepared to concede that this 
Protestantism as a religion is dead, we should rather contend 
that it has never yet had full opportunity for the revelation 
of its power, and that the most glorious period of its history 
must belong to the future. We confess ourselves puzzled 
sometimes to understand the extraordinary tenderness Mr. 
Kegan Paul shows to the Church of Rome, but it becomes 
more intelligible as we study his portraiture of Cardinal 
Newman. The Cardinal has fascinated him. He not only 
admires the man, but he keenly sympathizes with him in 
the conflicts he has more than once had to wage. Referring 
to his suit against Dr. Achilli he tells us: 

Dr. Newman was prosecuted, and by the Court of Queen’s Bench con- 
demned to pay a fine of one hundred pounds, but Father Achilli was 
disposed of once for all. ‘The price was a cheap one to pay for having 
finally routed such a rascal, while with his exposure fell a large part of 
the hinted accusations against the Birmingham Oratorians. It is recog- 


nized by all fair-minded men and women that in England at least 
Catholics are much like other people, and that they do not, because they 
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happen to hold certain opinions about the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Rome, and about the supernatural in this world and the next, necessarily 
secrete horns and grow a tail, 


This is smart enough, but it is more smart than just. In 
the first place, to take Cardinal Newman as a representative 
of Catholicism is no more fair than to treat the absurd and 
exaggerated alarmists of the Philistine ‘No Popery” party as 
though they were the proper exponents of Protestant oppo- 
sition. The peculiarities of the Romanist to which the true 
Protestant objects are not the belief in the jurisdiction of the 
Pope, or even in those dogmas and practices which appear to 
him idle superstitions ; but, still more, to the tyranny which 
that Church has always sought to exercise over the con- 
sciences of men. There are so-called Protestants who are 
disloyal to their own fundamental principle of liberty, and 
they are justly open to the censures which thinkers like Mr. 
Kegan Paul may pass upon them. But there are Protestants 
whose resistance to Rome is of a very different character, to 
whom it is the incarnation of a spirit of authority which has 
crushed out freedom wherever it has had the power, and whose 
indictment against the Romish See is not made up of trivial 
and doubtful counts, but of the long series of crimes against 
religion and humanity which stain its annals. 

Puritanism does not seem to commend itself to our author's 
sympathies. As a creed it halts at a point where he can find 
no safe resting-place, while its external baldness offends him. 
If we are to judge by some of his references, he has but little 
acquaintance with Nonconformists. Thus, in speaking of the 
wide circulation of the ‘‘ Christian Year,” he says: 


Yet this very large sale has mainly been restricted to members of the 
Church of England, and of only one school in the Church; so that, com- 
paratively speaking, only a few of the more cultivated among Noncon- 
formists are well acquainted with its beauties. Nor do they at all realize 
the power that it has had in attaching its readers to the form of word and 
form of faith which it was written to accompany and explain. 


The latter part of this statement we are not prepared to 
dispute, but so far as the mere poetic beauties are concerned, 
we believe the appreciation of the “ Christian Year” is quite as 
keen among Nonconformists as among Churchmen. There 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose that the reading of 
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cultivated Dissenters is narrow in its range and limited by 
their sectarian proclivities. It is perhaps not surprising that 
this view should prevail among those who have spent their 
lives principally in a different circle, and who can have but 
little personal knowledge of the tastes and habits of the more 
cultivated classes in Dissenting churches. We are not blind 
to the real deficiencies of our culture, but this is not among 
its faults. No doubt a Dissenter’s feeling about the “ Christian 
Year” is very different from that of a Churchman. Its ecele- 
siasticism is sometimes too puerile, sometimes repulsive, 
but the feeling which this awakens does not make the Non- 
conformist less susceptible than the Churchman to the sooth- 
ing influence of its devotional sentiment, the singular charm 
of some of its interpretations of nature, the true poetic beauty 
which is to be found in numbers of its pieces. 

But while we thus dissent from many of Mr. Kegan Paul’s 
views, we do not the less admire the genuine liberality of his 
spirit. Nor are we the less interested in his portraitures. To 
us, indeed, the artist is as attractive a study as his work. 
There is in these Essays a freshness of view, a fulness and 


accuracy of information and a discriminating candour which 
give them considerable value. In no sense are they common- 
place. They are written because the writer has something to 
say. Here isa sketch of Edward Irving, at the time of his 
most erratic movements, which gives us an insight into the 
mind of the writer as well as into the character of the great 
preacher. 


It is on this portion of Irving’s life that most attacks which affect his 
character have been directed. His popularity, said and say some, was 
waning, and unconsciously—few would dare to say consciously—he 
resorted to expedients like these to win back his estranged flock. But 
the exact opposite was the truth now generally recognized. His wonderful 
success as a pulpit orator had never dazzled him. Noman whom vanity 
ensnares pursues the quiet tenor of his way as did Irving. When his 
name was mentioned in the House of Commons by Canning ; when the 
carriages of the great and noble blocked the streets round his church ; when 
he might have been « lion out of as well as in the pulpit, and have justified 
to himself his going to seek those great men, and deepen the impressior 
he had made, then his ministrations to his own steady congregation of 
worthy middle and lower class of people were redoubled, his home life 
grew still more beautiful, his tastes more simple, his relaxations fewer. To 
call a class round him in the early morning, and build them up in the 
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faith, was the most blessed duty; a stroll through the quieter streets at 
evening, with one of his babies in his arms and his wife by his side, the 
chiefest pleasure of him whose head was. supposed to be turned by the 
crowds that came to hear him. The charge of fanaticism is an easy one 
to bring. It is not easy to refute till we know the religious condition of 
those who bring it. We are all apt to think the faith and actions of those 
who have a higher and even a different standard than ours high-flown 
and unreal. If Edward Irving had to bear the charge, if the family and 
the church which he built up were still to hear him called fanatic, and 
to take a share in the opprobrium, he and they bear it at least in worthy 
company ; for the long list of those whom the world has called so may be 
traced back to the noble army of martyrs, or the glorious company of the. 
apostles, to One greater still than these. 


There is here more than an intelligent and liberal apprecia-- 
tion of the high qualities of a great and good man, or even a 
sympathetic recognition of a character based upon principles 
which the writer himself does not accept ; there isa high and, 
asit appears to us, even an excessive estimate of a work whose 
attraction for him, we suppose, must be the nobility of the 
motive by which it was inspired and the self-denying earnest- 
ness with which it was done. There is a danger in the 
undue cultivation of the temper which is so characteristic 
not only of this but of all Mr. Paul’s judgments. His intense 
admiration of noble men and women differing so widely in 
all their opinions and associations charms us by its catho- 
licity, and if the only result be to expand men’s notions and 
broaden their sympathies its effect will be only beneficial. 
But there is a fear lest there should be a tendency reaching 
much further and leading to the idea that men’s opinions are 
matters of very subordinate importance. No doubt, if that 
point be actually reached, there is little to be surprised at or 
commend in the liberality of judgment by which it may be ac- 
companied. The man who is without a creed of his own may 
easily assume a very impartial attitude towards all other 
creeds. It is where convictions are strong that it is really 
difficult to exercise tolerance and charity. These Essays, 
however, afford very fine illustrations of these qualities, and 
we take leave of them expressing our bigh admiration of their 
literary finish, their discriminating criticism, their generous 
spirit, and their rich suggestiveness. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue sentence which Lord Penzance has felt himself bound 
to pronounce upon Mr. Mackonochie was inevitable, and it ig 
one which every good citizen ought to approve. Whatever be 
Mr. Mackonochie’s high qualities or his devoted services—and 
we have no desire to deny the one or depreciate the other— 
they constitute no justification for his defiance of the law, 
still less any reason why that defiance should be allowed to 
pass with impunity. Whether the ritual which Mr. Mac- 
konochie prefers should be tolerated in the Established 
Church is one question; whether before that toleration has 
been legalized, individual clergymen should be permitted to 
claim this liberty for themselves is another and a very 
-Gifferent one. The State Church professes to be the Church 
of the nation, and it does at all events enjoy all the authority 
and privilege which a National Church could possess. So 
long as it remains in this position, its clergy must observe 
the conditions which the State lays down; that is, they must 
obey the law. Mr. Mackonochie has deliberately and _persis- 
tently trampled these conditions underfoot. He has dis- 
‘ ebeyed the law, refused to acknowledge the authority of 
Parliament, by ignoring the tribunal which it has erected, 
contemptuously set aside the monitions which the Judge has 
dssued ; in effect, has dared the law to do its worst. It would 
have been a public calamity had he been able to secure 
immunity from the sentence to which he had exposed himself 
by the expedient which the late Primate suggested. It would 
have been an example of lawlessness in high quarters which 
would have been of evil influence, and would have gone far to 
justify the suspicion, than which none is more fatal to the 
cause of authority and order, that there is one law for the 
poor and another for the rich. Lord Penzance has decided 
that a clergyman under the sentence of the law cannot 
escape the consequences of his own contumacious disobedi- 
ence by a mere exchange of benefices. It may be that before 
this comes under the eye of our readers, the Ritual Commis- 
sion may have recommended certain changes in the law, may 
even have proposed that toleration should be granted to the 
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most extreme type of Ritualism. If so, its suggestions will 
be discussed and regularly settled by Parliament, and if it 
resolves to work this revolution in the Church, there is no 
refuge. What we protest against is that this should be done 
without authority and in contravention of law. We regret 
that Mr. Mackonochie should be a sufferer, but when an 
individual, acting as the representative of a party, sets him- 
self in opposition to the constituted authority of a church in 
which he nevertheless retains his own privileged position, 
there can be but one issue. The Church Association, how- 
ever, even while rejoicing in their present success, will do 
well to lay to heart the lessons which these proceedings 
teach, and that is, the hopelessness of saving the Protestant- 
ism of their Church by means of legal prosecutions. If it has 
taken so much time and money to defeat Mr. Mackonochie, 
who has still a right of appeal to the Privy Council, how long 
willit be before they purge the Church of Ritualism ? 


The part taken by the principal London morning papers, 
with the exception of T’he Standard, in the discussion of the 
Suez Canal agreement has not been creditable. The conduct 
of The Times in particular has been so disgraceful that all 
kinds of hypotheses have been invented to explain its wildness 
—a wildness by which it has defeated its own object and 
ministered to a reaction which was sure to come, but which 
this violence has hastened. If its director can ever suspect 
his own infallibility, he must have winced under the well- 
deserved rebuke of the Journal des Débats. But the action 
of The Daily News has been even more unintelligible, and has 
provoked the strong condemnation of numbers of Liberals, 
who are of all men willing that the policy of the Government 
should be frankly criticized by journals which profess to 
support it, but are indignant at the course continually 
taken by a paper which was once regarded as the ablest and 
soundest representative of Liberalism in the London Press. 
That position it is rapidly losing, and its action on this Suez 
Canal agreement has accelerated this downward tendency. 
A journal of such principles ought to have recognized the 
difficulties by which the Government was surrounded on 
every side ; and instead of lending itself to a blind and un- 
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reasoning selfishness, or to a mere passionate caprice, which 
began with a furious assault before there was even time for 
inquiry, to have honoured and defended the manly endeavour 
which had been made to respect French susceptibility, and 
preserve all vested interests, and yet to secure as much ag 
was possible for English trade. It would then have been 
open to it to point out any improvements or details which 
require to be made, and to urge any endeavour to secure them. 
This would have been the generous and at the same time the 
statesmanlike course to take. But it is the very opposite of 
that which The Daily News has pursued. There seems to be 
a “Jingo” element somewhere in its councils, and possibly 
that may explain the attitude of armed neutrality which it so 
often assumes towards a Ministry it professes to support. 
Policy, if no higher consideration, would dictate a course of 
truer loyalty. If The Pall Mall Gazette were to become a 
morning paper, it would soon discover the fatal blunder it is 
making. Liberals do not complain that it sometimes differs 
in opinion from the Ministry, but that it seems to seek out 
opportunities for differing, and, indeed, to start its considera- 
tion of questions with a prejudice against its own friends. Its 
latest blunder is the most serious of any, for the subject was 
one on which there was special need for the exhibition of 
political wisdom and moderation. 

But there is something far higher than mere selfish policy. 
The graver and more permanent aspects of this whole con- 
troversy are presented by the Journal des Débats in a manner 
which ought to have been anticipated by our English Liberal 
journal— 

Our relations with England are passing through a decisive crisis. The 
question is whether our old historical feuds are to be rekindled, or whether 
the intimacy established between us for half a century will last. The 
Suez Canal question will perhaps decide the future. There is no question 
more deeply rooted in the heart of France, not on account of the interest 
involved, but of the reminiscences it evokes. To settle it by spoliation 
would be to deal at the heart of France one of those blows which are 
never forgotten and never forgiven. 

It ought not to have been left for a French journal to say 
this, and would not have been had the conduct of the repre- 
sentative of English Liberalism been marked by true political 
sagacity. 
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A short time ago we received a letter addressed to some 
Church journal by the Vicar of St. Helen’s, Lancashire, in 
which he commented severely on the inconsistency of our 
friend Dr. Macfadyen in advocating the disendowment of the 
Anglican Church at the late meeting of the Liberation Society, 
whereas he himself accepted the proceeds of an endowment on 
the chapel in which he used to minister at St. Helen’s. The 
anonymous correspondent who forwarded the document to us 
added a suggestion of his own, that the speaker may only have 
intended to please his ‘‘ congregation,” by which was evidently 
meant his audience at the Tabernacle. That, of course, is 
only an illustration of the style of controversy which the 
bludgeon school of Church defenders love. They make an 
insult do duty for an argument, fancying that it is quite as 
effectual, and hoping that it may be more annoying. It may 
pass for what it is worth. The Vicar of St. Helen’s, however, 
is of a different stamp, and we are greatly surprised to find 
him stooping to use the kind of argument he has directed 
against a former neighbour, with whose earnest and successful 
labours in the town he must be familiar. The difficulty, 
indeed, is to understand how he can ever have come to believe 
that there is any relevance in his tu quoque reproach. The 
disendowment of the Episcopal Church may be demanded by 
those who, on the ground of some abstract principle, object to 
all endowments of religious institutions from whatever source 
derived. But that was not Dr. Macfadyen’s contention. He 
argued that there were certain funds designed for religious 
uses which belonged to the nation, but had been appropriated 
to asection of it, and he insisted that they ought to be restored 
to their true owners. In other words he demanded that the 
Anglican Church should surrender large national funds which 
do not belong to it. Why he should be charged with incon- 
sistency in this, because he himself had accepted endowments 
which did beyond all question belong to him is not very 
apparent. The vicar may reply that the endowments enjoyed 
by his Church are as much its rightful property as those of 
any Dissenting community. But, could that be established, 
it would only be an answer to Dr. Macfadyen’s contention, not 
an impeachment of his personal consistency. We know no 
member of the Liberation Society who desires to strip the 
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Episcopal Church of any property which ean fairly be said to 
be its private inheritance. Certainly Dr. Macfadyen does not, 
and this attempt to fasten upon him the odious imputation of 
the vicar’s letter can only be excused on the plea of a deficiency 
in intellectual perception due to the prejudices by which so 
many clerical minds seem to be clouded. The question 
whether a large part of the revenues of the Anglican Church 
is national property is one that is open to discussion, but it is 
altogether beside the point to charge a Dissenter, who contends 
that it has been unfairly alienated from the nation and should 
revert to its true purpose, with inconsistency, because he does 
not abandon a private endowment, of whose rightful appro- 
priation there has never been a question. When will the 
clergy cease from these quibblings and join battle on the great 
points which are at issue between us ? 


The Bishop of Lincoln has intimated that as there seems 
no reasonable prospect of his obtaining relief by the early 
establishment of a bishopric at Southwell, it is his intention 
shortly to resign his high office. There does not appear to 
such ordinary minds as our own anything very extraordinary 
in this. At seventy-five years of age most men retire from 
the ordinary duties of their profession, and as Dr. Wordsworth 
has been a diligent student and hard worker all his life, 
entering eagerly into all the ecclesiastical questions of the 
day, we think the time is come when he may very naturally 
think of repose. Not so thinks the earnest secretary of the 
Southwell Bishopric Fund. Here, he thinks, is an excellent 
opportunity for increasing his fund. If £19,000 can be 
immediately raised, the bishop will not retire. His resigna- 
tion is only conditional, and if his hopes be exceeded and the 
diocese be at once divided, he will doubtless reconsider his 
purpose. All, therefore, who wish the veteran of seventy-five 
to continue at his post are urged to send their subscriptions 
without delay. The secretary is doubtless wise in his gene- 
ration, and may hasten the formation of the new See, but we 
confess it seems a cruel kindness to keep an aged man like 
Dr. Wordsworth in harness. Nor can we agree with The 
Spectator in the idea that his withdrawal will be a serious 
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injury to the Church. ‘‘ We have often,” it says, “‘ differed 
widely from Dr. Wordsworth, but it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the value of his example—his singular simplicity 
and piety—as a ruler of the sober but somewhat worldly- 
minded Church of the nation.” In respect for the Bishop’s 
personal worth we heartily agree, but we doubt whether his 
be the character or type of piety likely to affect for good the 
Erastian Church, in which he has always seemed to us an 
anomaly. He is indeed a medieval saint, gifted, as we think, 
with a remarkable faculty for resting in make-believes. How 
he has been able to persuade himself that the Church in 
which he is a bishop answers to his idea of the true Church 
is a puzzle we have never been able to solve. He is widely 
esteemed, and by those who know him best, beloved; but if 
he ever was a force in the Church, he has long ceased to be 
so. Universal respect for the man has been accompanied by 
a revolt against his opinions which is almost as universal. 


Some of the clergy are not acting wisely in the irritation 
which they are creating about the funerals of Dissenters. 
The Burials Bill was carried after a long and gallant struggle 
in which they were defeated, and it is the part of wisdom 
to accept the inevitable and make the best of it. The large 
majority of them have thus accepted the settlement in a 
thoroughly honourable and Christian spirit, and where this 
has been so, the Act has served to promote a more cordial 
understanding between Churchmen and Dissenters. But 
there are unfortunate exceptions. There was the Essex vicar, 
who would not allow the corpse of a Dissenter to be taken 
into the churchyard by the usual gate, and there was the 
Welsh vicar, who succeeded by misrepresentations in getting 
a moiety of the public cemetery consecrated. A good deal 
might be said on both cases, especially on the very partial 
tuling of Lord Justice Baggallay in the former one. But we 
do not care to enter into these disputes if we can avoid them. 
We refer to them only as illustrative of the temper which 
sectarian ascendancy nurtures in many minds, and whick 
often makes the pressure of the Establishment intolerable. 
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THE CANDLE OF THE LORD.* 


Tue recent visit of Mr. Phillips Brooks to the metropolis 
has made him known to numbers who knew little of him 
beyond the name. We wish it had been possible for him to 
act in this country with the same freedom that he can exercise 
at home, and to preach in the pulpits of others besides those 
of his own communion. Whether it be due to the influence of 
an Established Church or to the theory of the apostolical 
succession, we do not pretend to determine ; but, whatever the 
cause, the isolation of a body of Christian ministers from 
men holding the same faith and preaching the same Lord, 
so that they will not even interchange pulpits with them, is 
in our judgment distinctly antichristian. We wish it had 
been possible for a stranger of Mr. Phillips Brooks’ catholic 
spirit to take a different course. The pulpits of Noncon- 
formists would have been gladly opened to him, and Noncon- 
formist congregations would have welcomed his inspiring 
teachings. We are, however, fully conscious of the difficulties 
in the way of such an arrangement, and we have, at least, 
this consolation, that his ministry was specially needed in 
some of the congregations by whom it was enjoyed. It was 
our pleasure to hear him at the Savoy chapel on one of his 
first Sundays in London, and we could not but be struck with 
the incongruous character of many of the surroundings. No 
doubt, like all intelligent Americans, he would thoroughly 
enjoy his association with all the traditions of the place. This 
historic sentiment is one to which Nonconformists are fully 
alive. It may be what Lord Justice Baggallay called “ senti- 
mental nonsense,” it is nevertheless a grievance to feel them- 
selves treated as though they had no connection with the 
national life. But putting this aside, everything was as out 
of keeping with Mr. Phillips Brooks, as we conceive him, as it 
would be easy to imagine. In the first place, it seemed 
curious that a man with such capacity for moving great 
congregations of intelligent men should be set to preach in a 


* The Candle of the Lord and other Sermons. By the Rev. PHILLIPS 
Brooks. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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small church holding three or four hundred people, who had 
all kinds of difficulties placed in the way of their access to 
the preacher. ‘That arrangement, however, was probably due 
to private friendship between the able and excellent chaplain 
of the Savoy and Mr. Brooks. The general character of the 
congregation and the time of the service seemed, however, 
equally out of harmony with the fresh, manly, vigorous style 
of speaking. We were kept for some time at the order gate, 
and had the advantage of listening to a good many curious 
observations, among them notably those of an elderly lady, no 
doubt most admirable in her own line, who seemed to be a 
constant attendant on all special services, and to have a large 
acquaintance with the celebrated preachers of the Anglican 
Church. The confident dogmatism with which she pro- 
nounced upon their doctrine and their preaching alike was 
very entertaining, and eminently characteristic of the class 
of which she was a type. It happened also, unfortunately 
for us, that the Sunday was Trinity Sunday, and it was 
necessary to commemorate it in orthodox style, and in 
obedience to law, by the reading of the Athanasian Creed. We 
have occasionally been doomed to hear the recital of these 
too subtle definitions and the terrible anathemas by which 
they are accompanied ; but never did it more grate upon our 
ears than on that morning. The congregation seemed ex- 
tremely fashionable, and to outward appearance as devout 
as it was fashionable, and it appeared to be part of their 
devoutness to utter the anathemas with peculiar unction and 
fervour. The contrast between them and the sermon which 
followed was very striking. In Mr. Phillips Brooks there was 
as little of theological severity as of ecclesiastical pretension. 
He preached with great naturalness and remarkable power, 
aping neither the arts of the elocutionist nor the assumptions 
of the priest, but speaking out of the fulness of a rich intellect 
and a fervid heart. 

In Mr. Brooks there is nothing formal or conventional 
either in matter or in style. He dashes at once into his 
subject, speaking with great energy and with such rapidity 
as to keep the attention continually on the strain. The 
sermon is closely and compactly knit together, the robust, 
Vigorous, and closely connected thought is expressed in terse 
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and well-chosen language, there are few digressions and not 
much amplification, so that the careless hearer may easily 
lose the thread of the discourse ; and if this be once done, the 
interest is destroyed. From this it will be gathered that 
Mr. Brooks is a preacher for men of culture, and we heartily 
rejoice that there should be men of this order, since, assuredly, 
there never was more need for the highest order of evan. 
gelical teaching. We do not undervalue popular gifts or 
estimate lightly the service which those who possess them are 
rendering. But in our care for the people we must never 
forget those of higher culture or lose sight of their special 
needs. Mr. Brooks is eminently fitted to deal with educated 
and inquiring minds, which have been more or less affected 
by the intellectual movements and critical speculations of the 
day. We have heard his theology questioned, and the doubt 
is intelligible though utterly untenable. His spirit is emi- 
nently liberal, his teaching fresh and unconventional ; he 
has in him nothing of the dogmatist, and his teaching of 
doctrine is not of a kind to satisfy those who are always 
suspicious unless they continually have a repetition of familiar 
truths put in the approved forms of orthodoxy. Mr. Brooks 
is one of the last men to go a step out of his way in order to 
propitiate hearers of this character. Evangelical doctrine is the 
underlying bases of all his sermons and is inwrought into 
them, but in the hard form which these champions of orthodoxy 
love itis not often found. We pity the man, however, who 
could read the singularly eloquent and impressive sermons 
contained in this volume and not recognize the thoroughly 
evangelical spirit and creed of the preacher. They are fresh, 
manly, vigorous, spiritual; but one of their best characteristics 
is the fulness with which they set forth the glory of the Lord, 
and the clearness with which they teach the characteristic 
idea of the evangelical system—to use his own words, “the 
promise of a supernatural regeneration.” A key to the under- 
standing of his character and theological position also is 
supplied in some pregnant sentences in one of these dis- 
courses. 


Not long ago I read this sentence in what many hold to be our ablest 
and most thoughtful journal :— It is a law which in the present con- 
dition of human nature holds good, that strength of conviction is always 
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in the inverse ratio of the tolerant spirit.” If that is so, then the present 
condition of human nature is certainly very much depraved. But if 
human nature ever can be rescued by a personal salvation, if mankind 
can ever become possessed by the Spirit of God, lifting the mass by fill- 
ing the individuals each with his own strong manifestation of its power, 
then the world may still see some maturer type of Christianity, in which 
new ages of positive faith may still be filled with the broadest sympathy, 
and men tolerate their brethren without enfeebling themselves. Such 
ages may God hasten. 


The preacher is pre-eminently a man for the future he so 
eloquently describes, and in himself unites the qualities which 
seem to be so diverse, and which, at all events, are so rarely 
found in combination. Of the volume before us we have only 
to say, further, that it is a reflection of the man, whom it 
shows to be one of the most fresh and vigorous preachers of 
the day on either continent. Some extracts from it have 
already appeared in our pages, and we must content our- 
selves with one passage which, while it helps to an under- 
standing of his theological position, is also an admirable 
specimen of his style. 


Now under all outward rebellion and wickedness there is in every man 
who ought to be a friend of God, and that means every man God has made, 
aneed of reconciliation. To get back to God, that is the struggle. The 
soul is Godlike, and seeks its own. It wants its Father. There is an 
orphanage, a home-sickness of the heart, which has gone up into the ear 
of God, and called the Saviour, the Reconciler, to meet it by His won- 
drous life and death. I, for my part, love to see in every restlessness of 
man’s moral life everywhere, whatever form it takes, the struggles of this 
imprisoned desire. The reason may be rebellious, and vehemently cast 
aside the whole story of the New Testament, but the soul is never wholly 
at its rest away from God. Does this not put it most impressively before 
us? Is it not something, at least, to startle us and make us think, if we 
come to know that the very God of heaven saw a want, a struggle, a 
longing of our souls after Himself, which was too deep, too obscure, too 
clouded over with other interests for even us to see ourselves, and came 
to meet that want with the wonderful manifestation of the incarnation, 
the atonement ? We hear of the marvellous power of the gospel, and 
We come to doubt it when we see the multitudes of unsaved men. But it 
is true. The gospel is powerful, omnipotent. A truth like this, thoroughly 
believed and taken in, must melt the hardest heart and break down the 
most stubborn will. It does not save men simply because it is not taken 
in, not believed. The gospel is powerless, just as the medicine that you 
keep corked in its vial on the shelf is powerless. If you will not take it, 
what matters it what marvellous drugs have lent their subtle virtues to 
it, Believe, and thou art saved. Understand, and know, and thoroughly 
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take home into your affection and your will the certain truth that Christ 
saw your need of Him when you did not know it yourself, and came to 
help you at a cost past all calculation—really believe this, and you must 
be a new man and be saved. 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI.* 


Mark Twain is never so much at home as when he is abroad; 
and in depicting life on the Mississippi he is to be seen at his 
best. There are passages in this book which are equal to 
anything he has ever written, if, indeed, they are not superior. 
For if the humour is less condensed in its character, being 
spread over a larger surface, it has lost none of its old rich- 
ness of flavour; while the purely descriptive parts of his 
narrative are marked by even more than his customary 
sprightliness and spirit. The theme of his present volume 
has been well chosen. Teeming as it does with life and 
interest, the Mississippi, with its ever shifting scenes and its 
ever varying incidents, affords abundant scope for the exercise 
of Mark Twain’s peculiar qualities as a writer, and these 
qualities were never in more active and vigorous exercise than 
they are in this book. If he is not here breaking absolutely 
new ground, he is certainly treading where but few have been 
before him, so that his book has, apart from all other recom- 
mendations, a charm of novelty about it which is refreshing 
in these days, when almost everybody of any distinction who 
travels thinks it necessary to write a book to tell the world 
what he has seen. That there is a great deal to be seen on 
the Mississippi (especially by one who keeps his eyes open), 
and that Mark Twain knows how to describe what he has 
seen in a vivid and graphic style, no one will venture to deny 
who takes the trouble to read the pages of this volume. As 
was to be expected from the nature of the subject, there is in 
it a greater preponderance of the serious parts than in some 
of his earlier works, but these are interspersed with lively 
sketches of character and comic dialogues, which make the 
book as a whole as entertaining as it is instructive. Still 
Mark Twain is not an author who is ever to be taken au 
sérieux. We donot expect Mr. Mark Twain to furnish us with 
a guide to the Mississippi, or even with a manual of the art of 


* Life on the Mississippi. By Marx Twary. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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piloting. We turn to him rather for the comic side of a sub- 
ject. One thing he never fails to do, and that is to amuse. 
It would be very difficult indeed to separate the more serious 
from the more comic parts. For fun is woven into the very 
texture of the book, and meets us everywhere. We can con- 
ceive of few more delightful companions for the seaside or for 
a railway journey. The fact that each chapter is complete in 
itself make it specially convenient for those who want a book 
which they can easily take up in a spare hour, and as easily 
lay down again. It remains only to add that it is embellished 
by three hundred illustrations, which though somewhat 
unequal in excellence, are for the most part of a superior 
order, and are quite in keeping with the humour of Mr. 
Twain’s clever and witty descriptions. We close our notice 
by taking from it a few extracts which may serve as speci- 
mens of the peculiar genius of the writer. Here is a very 
characteristic and humorous picture of a pilot’s difficulties. 


First of all (he says) there is one faculty which a pilot must incessantly 
cultivate until he has brought it to absolute perfection. Nothing short of 
perfection will do. That faculty is memory. He cannot stop with merely 
thinking a thing is so and so; he must know it; for this is eminently one 
of the “exact” sciences. With what scorn a pilot was looked upon in 
the old times if he ever ventured to deal in that feeble phrase, ‘* I think,” 
instead of the vigorous one, ‘I know.” One cannot easily realize what 
a tremendous thing it is to know every trivial detail of twelve hundred 
niles of river, and know it with absolute exactness. If you will take the 
longest street in New York, and travel up and down it, conning it features 
patiently until you know every house and window and door and lamp- 
post, and big and little sign by heart, and know them so accurately that 
you can instantly name the one you are abreast of when you are set 
down at random in that street in the middle of an inky black night, you 
will then have a tolerable notion of the amount and the exactness of a 
pilot’s knowledge who carries the Mississippi river in his head. And then 
if you will go on until you know every street crossing, the character, size, 
and position of the crossing-stones, and the varying depths of mud in 
each of those numberless places, you will have some idea of what the 
pilot must know in order to keep a Mississippi steamer out of trouble. Next, 
if you will take half of the signs in that long street and change their places 
once a month, and still manage to know their new positions accurately 
on dark nights, and keep up with these repeated changes without making 
any mistakes, you will understand what is required of a pilot’s peerless 
Memory by the fickle Mississippi. I think a pilot’s memory is about the 
most wonderful thing in the world. To know the Oldand New Testament. 
by heart, and be able to recite them glibly forward or backward, or begin 
at random anywhere in the book and recite both ways and never trip or 
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make a mistake, is no extravagantness of knowledge and no marvellous 
facility compared to a pilot’s masse1 knowledge of the Mississippi, and 
his marvellous facility in the handling of it. I make this comparison 
deliberately, and I believe I am not expanding the truth when I doit, 
Many will think my figure too strong, but pilots will not. 


As an example of thoroughly rollicking humour of the 
Yankee type, we give the following: 


There was another passenger—friend of H’s—who backed up the harsh 
evidence against those mosquitoes, and detailed some stirring adventures 
which he had with them. The stories were pretty sizable—merely pretty 
sizable; yet Mr. H. was continually interrupting with a cold, inexorable 
‘‘ Wait ; knock off twenty-five per cent. of that ; now go on;” or, “ Wait: 
you are getting that too strong ; cut it down, cut it down—you get a leetle 
too much costumery on to your statements: always dress a fact in tights, 
never in an ulster; ” or, ‘‘ Pardon once more: if you are going to load 
anything more on to that statement, you want to get a couple of lighters 
and tow the rest, because it is drawing all the water there is in the river 
already; stick to facts—just stick to the cold facts; what these gentlemen 
want for a book is the frozen truth—ain’t that so, gentlemen?” He ex- 
plained privately that it was necessary to watch this man all the time to 
keep him within bounds; it would not do to neglect this precaution, as 
he, Mr. H., “‘ knew to his sorrow.” Said he, “I will not deceive you;” 
and spread it so that I was actually not able to see out around it; it re- 


mained so for months, and people came for miles to see me fan myself 
‘with it. 


The account of negro travellers is fresh and curious : 


We were getting down now into the migrating negro region. These 
poor people could never travel when they were slaves, so they make up 
for the privation now. They stay on a plantation till the desire to travel 
seizes them; then they pack up, hail a steamboat, and clear out. Not 
for any particular place; no, nearly any place will answer; they only 
want to be moving. The amount of money on hand will answer the rest 
of the conundrum for them. If it will take them fifty miles, very well; 
let it be fifty. If not, a shorter flight will do. 

During a couple of days, we frequently answered these hails. Some- 
times there was a group of high-water-stained, tumble-down cabins, 
populous with coloured folk, and no whites visible; with grassless patches 
of dry ground here and there; a few felled trees, with skeleton cattle, 
mules, and horses eating the leaves and gnawing the bark—no other food 
for them in the flood-wasted land. Sometimes there was a single lonely 
landing-cabin ; near it the coloured family that had hailed us; little and 
big, old and young, roosting on the scant pile of household goods; these 
consisting of a rusty gun, some bed-ticks, chests, tin-ware, stools, a 
crippled looking-glass, a venerable arm-chair, and six or eight base-born 
and spiritless yellow curs attached tothe family by strings. They must have 
their dogs; can’t go without their dogs. Yet the dogs are never willing; 
they always object ; so, one after another, in ridiculous procession, they 
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are dragged aboard; all four feet traced and sliding along the stage, head 
likely to be pulled off; but the tugger marching determingly forward, 
bending to his work, with the rope over his shoulder for better purchase. 
Sometimes a child is forgotten and left on the bank ; but never a dog. 


In similar strain Mark Twain takes off the drinking customs 
of the negroes : 


“ Why does he mix such elaborate and picturesque drinks for the nigger 
hands on the boat?’ Because they won’t have anyother. They want a 
big drink ; don’t make any difference what you make it of, they want the 
worth of their money. You give a nigger a plain gill of half-a-dollar 
brandy for five cents—will he touch it? No. Ain’t size enough to it. 
But you put up a pint of all kinds of worthless rubbish, and heave in 
some red stuff to make it beautiful—red is the main thing—and he 
wouldn’t put down that glass to go to a circus. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoir of Sir Charles Reed. By his Son Cuartes E. B, Reep, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Reed has raised a simple and graceful monu- 


ment to the memory of an honoured father, who did valuable public 
service in his day, especially in the promotion of popular education, and 
who has left behind him a name held in well-deserved esteem by a large 
circle extending far beyond his personal friends. There was not much to 
tell beyond the story of his work, but that is full of interest and has been 
presented here in a form which is all the more attractive because of its 
unpretentious simplicity. Sir Charles Reed, we need not tell our readers,. 
was trained in the principles of Nonconformity, and some of his earliest 
experiences of public life were in connection with the East London Reli- 
gious Liberty Society. From those principles he never departed, though, 
as his son tells us, ‘‘ he afterwards found greater pleasure in those forms 
of philanthropic work in which Churchmen and Nonconformists could 
unite.” He had, indeed, a kind of hereditary interest in philanthropic 
undertaking and educational struggles. Of his father’s devotion to the 
cause of Christian benevolence there are so many standing memorials in 
the great institutions which he founded, that it is unnecessary here to say 
anything further. But many may not remember that Dr. Reed was one 
of the most active opponents of James Graham’s celebrated Education 
Bill. The agitation which spread over the country commenced in the 
East of London, and of the committee by which it was organized the 
Doctor was the chairman and his son the secretary. His interest in 
education thus early commenced continued throughout his life. He was 
not a mere theorist but a diligent, practical worker. If he was a believer 
in the power of voluntary effort to overtake the educational work of the 
country, and may, on that account, be regarded as somewhat of a visionary, 
VOL, XII. 48 
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at all events he justified his faith by his works. He was a devoted 
Sunday-school teacher, rendering no half-hearted service, but realizing 
fully the responsibility attaching to the office, and endeavouring to meet 
it by thorough consecration of hand and heart to the work. The Sunday. 
School Union had no more active supporter, nor one who did it better 
service both in the visiting and in advocacy. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that when the Act of 1870 had been passed, he should be chosen 
as a member of the first School Board for London, or that he should take 
@ prominent part in its deliberations. From his views on the “ religious 
difficulty,” as expressed during the conflict about Mr. Forster's Bill, and 
afterwards embodied in the compromise of the London Board, we differed, 
Success seems to have crowned this pleasant attempt to get rid of an 
awkward question. But the biographer very frankly says, ‘‘ Not that all 
share this opinion or join in the chorus of congratulations. There are 
those who ‘ prefer to remain silent,’ and who consider that if there be no 
religious difficulty left, this is only because there is no religion in the 
Board Schools.” Our own view could not be more correctly or more 
tersely put. The question has been decided by the nation with the con- 
currence of numbers whose professed principles of religious liberty ought, 
in our judgment, to have led them to a different conclusion, and the time 
has not come for re-opening it. In the meantime there is real mischief 
being done to religion itself by the implication that the teaching of Scrip- 
ture geography and history is a teaching of religion. Sir Charles Reed, 
however, took his own position conscientiously and advocated it fairly. 
Honours crowded upon him in his later years. He became Chairman of 
the Board, and presided over it during its most active and stirring period, 
receiving the honour of knighthood in recognition of his efficient service. 
The Board was then a very different kind of assembly from that to which 
it has been reduced by the last November election, and the annual reports 
of its progress, which the Chairman was accustomed to give with great 
clearness and ability, were records full of life‘and interest. His election, 
as one of the first members for Hackney, was a remarkable tribute to his 
popularity in the district where he was best known. It is due to him to 
add that whatever his success in public life, it was in his own home and 
in the circle of his friends that his worth was most thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and hardly less to the amiability of his spirit, his geniality, and 
his tact, than to his untiring energy. We heartily welcome this brief 
record of a life of real usefulness, in which there is so much to admire and 
imitate. 


Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernaarp Wess. Translated by JoHN 
Watrer Horr, M.A. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) This is one of the 
latest issues of the “ Foreign Theological Library,” and if the book as 
a whole fulfils the promise of this instalment, it will be one of the most 
valuable additions it has received for many a day. Dr. Weiss is an 
eminent scholar, and he is also what is not very common among German 
critics, a believer in the truth of the gospel narrative. His study of the 
subject in all its aspects has been extensive and independent, and he 
vindicates the conclusions he has reached with remarkable ability and 
success. He is not disposed to attach any excessive value to mere 
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historic investigation. Indeed, he distinctly asserts that ‘* the funda- 
mental facts in Christ’s gospel can neither be contested nor established 
from the facts of the life of Jesus, and that religious faith as regards 
certainty of itself is and must remain independent of the results of 
historical investigation.” Still he holds that the indifference to Evan- 
gelical teachings which has long been so conspicuous in Germany, and 
which, we fear, is growing among ourselves, is due to a suspicion of the: 
facts on which it rests. To dispel such doubts would not be necessarily 
to produce faith, but at least it would get rid of much of the prejudice 
which at present hinders so many hearts from yielding to the spiritual 
power of the gospel. The task which Dr. Weiss has set before himself is 
“the methodical collecting and scientific presentation” of the facts on 
which the evangelical doctrine rests. Repudiating altogether the idea 
that his book belongs to what he describes as the “‘ mediation school of 


theology,” he tells us, ‘my scientific labours have only confirmed me: 
afresh in joyous assurance of the faith which I did not gain from them,, 
and to which no one can attain by a scientific demonstration.” Still, his: 
investigations are conducted on the most exact scientific methods, and 
the results to which they lead up are based on the most careful and 
elaborate induction. The greater part of the present volume is occupied 
with an examination of the documents themselves, simply as historical 
records. There is no assumption of any special character belonging 
to them, and they are judged by the same critical principles which would 
be applied to the works of any Greek or Roman historian. The docu- 
mentary primitive gospel he finds in the Aramaic gospel of Matthew. 
“The oldest gospel is not a complete history of the life of Jesus, nor is it - 
in general a continuous narrative, but, as the express testimony of Papias 
affirms, its chief aim is to be regarded mainly as a collection of the 
sayings of the Lord, and from this it is clear that it can in substance only 
have been the committal to writing of that oral type of narrative as. 
it had taken shape in Jerusalem in the circle of the primitive apostles.” 
He contends that this gospel “lost through the carelessness which eecle— 
siastical antiquity, enjoying as it did the rich possession of the oral’ 
tradition, showed towards the earliest documentary information, after 
it had been substantially transferred to our first gospel,” written by 
Matthew between the years 65 and 58. To the same period belongs 
the gospel of Mark, which was part of the material used by the redactor 
to whom we owe the first gospel in its present form. The marked 
distinction between that gospel and that of Luke suggests that he had 
recourse not to it, but to the documents on which it was based, as 
already pointed out, and supplemented them by information from other 
sources. The authority of John’s gospel is vindicated with great fulness. 
and success. Altogether the book seems destined to hold a very dis- 
tinguished if not absolutely unique place in the criticism of the New 
Testament. Its fearless search after truth, its independence of spirit, its 
extent of research, its thoughtful and discriminating tone, must secure 
for ita very high reputation. If it is too elaborate to be very popular, it 
is at all events a rich storehouse, out of which may be taken many 


arguments which, when adapted to popular use, will be of immeasurable 
value, 
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Mr. Scarborough’s Family. By Anruony Tro.tuope. Three Vols, 
(Chatto and Windus.) We always find interest in Mr. Trollope’s stories, 
and each new one still excites fresh wonder at the extraordinary fertility 
of his pen. His tales are somewhat prolix, owing to the fondness he has 
for elaborating details, and especially for analyzing the feelings of his 
heroes and heroines; but there is always something about them which 
redeems them from dulness. The posthumous novel certainly cannot be 
described as one of his best works, and honestly it must be acknowledged 
to be far below the level of the Barchester series, or at least of those 
which gave it its character. But it is not given to any man often to 
create Mr. Proudies, or Mr. Hardings, or even Plantagenet Pallisey. Still 
if ‘‘ Mr Scarborough’s Family” is below the mark of the author's best, it 
is far above that of the ordinary novel. Mr. Scarborough himself is a 
striking and original portraiture. He is a man absolutely dominated by 
selfishness, and in that selfishness treating public law and personal feeling 
with utter contempt. There is considerably ingenuity in the methods 
by which he first baffles the Jews by disinheriting his eldest son, and 
then, when they have sold their “ post obits” at a sum they regarded as 
ridiculously small, disappointing the younger son, whom he had mocked 
for a time with the hope of the succession. A less amiable man it would 
not be easy to find, and yet by his scheming and intrigue he succeeds in 
doing substantial justice. One of the worst features of the book is that it 
is so hard to get up a hearty admiration for any of the characters. About 
the hero and heroine, if the word can be applied to the two lovers whose 


story is a kind of secondary plot, there is nothing heroic. They are very 
estimable, but they are somewhat insipid. Between Mr. Scarborough and 
his sons it is hard to choose. The younger son is on the whole the most 
detestable, but there is nothing to admire in any of the group. In short, 
the actors are too much of the earth, earthy, with but little in the way of 
relief. 


Socialism and Communism in their Practical Application. By Rev. 
M. Kaurrman. (S. P. C.K.) The title of this book sufficiently explains 
its general purport. It contains an account of the various Communistic 
attempts to introduce more simple forms of life, and to bring about a 
greater equality of fortune and happiness—in short, “ fraternal union 
among men for industrial purposes, a working in common for the common 
good.” Beginning with the social principles of the early Christians and 
Essenes, the writer traces the history of Communistic movements down 
to the present day, pointing out in each case “ how far the theory and 
practice agree, and to what extent the societies so formed differ from and 
fall short of the ideals of the writers of Utopias.” He has evidently read 
extensively on the subject, and has laid the various writers on the different 
periods which come under review under heavy tribute to supply him with 
the materials of his sketch, which is at once able and interesting. The 
practical utility of such a summary in view of the Communism of our own 
day is hardly to be exaggerated. We recommend it to all social reformers 
and practical philanthropists. 





MISSION WORK AND CHURCH LIFE IN MADAGASCAR. 


Tue following extracts from the report of the Vonizongo 
Mission are peculiarly interesting at the present time, espe- 
cially those relating to work among the Sakalavas : 


This Association was founded at Fiarenana in the year 1875, for the 
purpose of evangelizing the more distant and ignorant villages in Voni- 
yongo. It was re-organized and strengthened in March, 1881, and has 
since made very satisfactory progress. 

The Association now consists of a general Committee of all the Pastors 
and Evangelists in Vonizongo; an executive Committee of two Pastors 
and two College Evangelists, with myself, two treasurers, and a secretary. 
Deputations from the Association visit the churches throughout the 
District every three months; and aided also by frequent appeals in our 
Vonizongo Good Words, the work has been well sustained by the confi- 
dence and support of the churches. 

The contributions during the past eighteen months for missionary work 
in Vonizongo have amounted to 252 dollars, exclusive of any help from 
the London Missionary Society. In addition to this, seventy-nine dollars 
have also been contributed during the past two years to the native society 
at Antananarivo for the support of Evangelists to the more distant parts 
of Madagascar. Native contributions towards the support of home 
churches, schools, and College Evangelists are not of course included in 
these missionary efforts for the evangelization of the heathen. The above 
amount certainly speaks for itself, especially when we remember that the 
people in Vonizongo, as a body, are indifferent to the Christian religion, 
and largely consist of the poorer class. 

The number of Evangelists at present employed by the Association is 
ten, who are working from Ambalanirana in the South and Ambohinaorina 
to the North, extending over a distance of 150 miles. The Evangelists 
are nearly all earnest workers, and have already made considerable 
advance upon the heathenism of the villages where they are stationed. 

A large number of Sakalava and some Bezanozano live to the south 
and north-west of Vonizongo. Most of the former tribe come from the 
Ambongo province, and speak of a Ratsitohara as their chief. I here 
give a few notes of visits to the various heathen villages in the District :— 

Mayeva. Our Evangelist at Maneva (Andriamarintsaotra) has made 
but small progress in actual teaching amongst the Sakalava; but he has 
recently removed from Manankasina, where he has been labouring seven 
years, and gone to live at Maneva. The Sakalava are especially tribal 
in their movements, and until those at Fenoarivo advance, we shall 
probably make little actual progress here. An important point, however, 
has been gained by the friendship and mutual confidence gradually 
increasing between the Sakalava and our native teacher at Maneva. 
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AmBaLanirana. The Evangelist Andriantseheno (see Report for 1880) is 
living among a considerable population of Sakalava, although, according 
to their custom here, the tribe does not congregate to any extent, pre. 
ferring to spread their villages at various points, especially on the banks 
of the rivers Isakay, Masiaka, Betsiboka, &c. The earnest efforts of 
Andriantseheno, especially by cementing friendship, are preparing the 
way for future teachers who may be sent to the Sakalava on the south. 
west. Ambalanirana is a rather large village for Vonizongo, containing 
about sixty houses. The inhabitants are many of them soldiers, and 
cattle keepers to His Excellency the Prime Minister. The Sakalava 
actually living in the village are few; they inhabit the country around 
Ambalanirana, and support themselves by their cattle, pigs, and rice-fields, 
Most of them appear extremely poor, judging from their wretched houses 
and scanty clothing. 

To the north-west of Vonizongo more progress has been made among 
the heathen tribes, although, as in the south, most serious hindrance ig 
found in the extensive manufacture of native rum, from a small berry, 
growing by the wayside, called seva, and also the sugar-cane. A fearful 
curse to the Sakalava is this custom (far too general) of drinking ardent 
spirits. 

* x a * 

Ampoutnaortna. The Sakalava here have built a small clay chapel, 
and being still desirous of retaining Rasata, the Evangelist, several of the 
adults have again promised to make progress in learning to read. The 


school here is still conducted by Rasata, and the girls being the more 
diligent carried off the best prizes at my recent examination in September. 


* * * BS * 


TstaraKaRivo. The Sakalava here have joined theirs now with the 
Hova church at Andriba, and continue to unite satisfactorily in common 
work. They are also earnestly seeking a teacher to live amongst them, 
and promise to contribute six shillings a month with rice and a dwelling- 
house towards his support. Several Sakalava children are already in the 
school, 

IMANOLONIMANANA. The Sakalava at this little hamlet, on the river 
Imanolonimanana, about six days north-west of Fihaonana, have just 
received the first visit from a missionary. On my arrival the women 
and children, with what chattels they could carry, made a rapid flight 
towards the banks of the river Betsiboka, which runs to the west of the 
village ; while the chief, Ihamavatra, awaited my arrival, spear in hand, 
surrounded by his followers who were also duly armed with spears. I of 
course at once endeavoured to disarm them of any fear by shaking hands 
with the chief, and assuring him our visit was entirely one of friendship. 
Thamavatra, the chief, shortly gave up his own house for my accommo- 
dation, and sent presents of rice, fowls, &c., which I returned, not in 
kind, but by presenting him with one of the shirts sent by my friends at 
Grafton-square Church, Clapham; the old warrior was evidently gratified 
by this present, although he seemed somewhat timid of showing too 
much friendship before his followers. 
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On Sunday morning the chief and his lieutenant came to visit me, the 
former gorgeously arrayed in a tall red hat, and long red shirt, with 
short dark-blue trousers ; when we had a long talk about the One God, 
whose name they then probably pronounced for the first time. This 
interview was followed by a public meeting, at which I read the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, as suitable for that deeply 
interesting heathen audience. A few plain words, explaining the 
fwavahana, or “ praying,” were succeeded by an exhibition of some 
views illustrating the Life of our Lord, which greatly astonished the 
Sakalava. I noticed that the illustration of our Saviour on the cross 
appeared especially to amuse them; one of the chief men present 
publicly expressing his opinion that crucifixion was a decidedly clever 
mode of destruction. 

In speaking of Paul’s words to the Athenians about the Unknown 
God, I reminded these poor heathen of two altars I had passed on my 
way to their village. These consisted of a long pole with two forked 
branches, also some bamboo fixed in the ground and surrounded at the 
base by large heaps of stones. At the top of the branches were various 
pieces of new rojia (a native string), suspended by heathen traders as a 
sacrifice to the Vazimba (ancestors) for granting them a prosperous 
return home from some distant village where they had been to sell their 
string. On Monday morning I left Imanolonimanana with assurances of 
friendship from the chief and people, and I have no doubt my visit will 
assist the Evangelist at Malatsy in any future efforts he may make in 
teaching the Sakalava at this little village. 


THE VONIZONGO CHURCH UNION. 


This Union was formed at West Fiadanana in March, 1872. It is the 
most important and popular meeting in Vonizongo, and has proved 
valuable in stimulating the churches to fresh efforts for the extension of 
our Mission work; especially by the counsel given when desired in difficult 
eases of church discipline, which would otherwise be left to the discretion 
of a few church members too timid of each other to come to any satis- 
factory decision. 

The Union is divided into various branches, the chief and central 
assembly being held four-monthly at Fihaonana only; another is held 
three-monthly ; while a third meeting is held every two months. The 
objects of these three meetings may be brietly explained. 


(2) The Four-montHLy GENERAL ASSEMBLY is held at Fihaonana, and 
is attended by the pastors, evangelists, preachers, and deacons from the 
entire District. The first of the two days devoted to these meetings is 
occupied by special business from the various churches and schools; and 
occasional papers are also read on questions affecting the Mission. The 
importance of erecting suitable churches; the education of our local 
preachers ; the extension of Sunday Schools; the spread of the gospel to 
heathen villages, &c., may be mentioned amongst some of the leading 
topics discussed during the time now under review. 

The second day is occupied by a devotional service, with sermon by 
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one of our chief preachers, and is attended by the members and congre. 
gations. The ordination of pastors, and the final sanction for new 
preachers, also forms part of the business at this assembly. The largest 
attendance at these meetings has been 1301; the average attendance 
600; and at the last meeting in July, 901 were present. 


(b) The TurrE-MoNTALY MEETINGS are held at eleven different churches 
of the District, with the especial view of promoting a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. On the Sunday previous, a general examination of the 
members and congregation in Scripture and reading is made by the pastor 
of every church throughout Vonizongo; the report of progress or other. 
wise being given at the meetings held on Monday. These reports are 
preceded by a sermon and prayers for the extension of the gospel 
throughout the world. 

The reports of last February give the following results: No. of churches, 
101; members, 1647 ; adults who had made progress during the previous 
three months in one of the four Scripture catechisms or the first reading 
book, 1043. 

The recognition of new preachers (sanctioned by the church from which 
they come and the General Assembly) is made at this meeting ; also the 
examination of ordinary cases where lapsed members seek restoration to 
fellowship. Where no special difficulty arises, these cases if approved are 
simply reported to the next four-monthly meeting at Fihaonana; where 
doubt exists as to the advisability of restoring such members, they are 
referred for decision to the Missionary and General Assembly. 


(c) Tue Two-monTHLY MEETINGs were established in August, 1881, for 
mutual improvement of the pastors and preachers, and conference as to 
the best modes of advancing the work of our churches. The meetings 
are held at the eleven different parts of the District as referred to above, 
but at different villages, with a view to promote a two-monthly visitation 
of the various churches. 

The subjects already discussed are: Personal efforts for the conversion 
of the people. The characteristic marks of a Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and a Ritualist. The duty of fulfilling public engagements. Grace and 
knowledge. The importance of united action in Christian service. The 
Christian not his own but Christ’s. In all our work the motive is that 
which God especially considers. The duty of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

The meetings have hitherto proved very successful, and tend to pro- 
mote friendship amongst the pastors and people. 
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REV. CHARLES WILSON, M.A. 


Tar Rev. Charles Wilson is one of the most recent acces- 
sions to the ranks of the Congregational ministry in the 
metropolis. The gain to London in general, and to the 
church at Blackheath in particular, is very considerable, but 
unfortunately it has been secured at the cost of one of the 
most influential churches in the west of England. Residing 
ina remote corner of the country, Mr. Wilson had only of late 
years become known to the churches in general, To the ser- 
mon which he preached before the Union at Bradford may be 
dated the wider popularity which he has of late years so de- 
servedly enjoyed ; but long before that, Wilson of Plymouth 
had been one of the most familiar and honoured names in the 
West. When the name of a man is thus linked with that of a 
town it is a tolerably sure sign of considerable personal power 
both of mind and character, and this is certainly true in the 
case of Mr. Wilson. When the Union visited the great 
western port in 1870, all who were there were impressed with 
the signs of vitality and progress so manifest in connection 
with Sherwell Chapel. The handsome edifice, which was 
then comparatively new, was the symbol of the power of the 
church which worshipped in it, and of the success which had 
crowned the ministry of the pastor and had rendered the 
erection of this noble sanctuary imperative. Among the noble 
band of earnest fellow-workers with whom he was associated 
Alfred Rooker was conspicuous ; and Mr. Wilson would be the 
first to acknowledge how much he was indebted to the gener- 


ous liberality, the sagacious counsels, and the untiring energy 
VOL. XII. 49 
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of that large-hearted and noble-minded Christian, that ep. 
lightened and patriotic citizen. Mr. Rooker was known anj 
honoured by the Congregational churches of the nation, but 
in Plymouth he was also a respected politician and an actiye 
worker in the municipal administration. Plymouth disgraced 
herself when she refused to elect a man who had done her 
such signal service as her representative ; and if this wretched 
result was due to personal jealousy or unworthy sectarian 
feeling, it deserves all the stronger condemnation. It certainly 
did not indicate the real feeling of Plymouth towards one of 
her most prominent and disinterested citizens, who was as 
much esteemed in private life as he was distinguished for the 
ability and high principle which were so conspicuous in his 
whole public career. Mr. Rooker was the attached friend and 
zealous fellow-worker with Mr. Wilson up to the time of his 
lamented death in 1875. To their united efforts the church 
at Sherwell Chapel was mainly indebted for the high position 
which it has attained, and which, we trust, it will long con. 
tinue to hold. Mr. Wilson, during a large part of his pastorate 
in the town, and especially during its closing years, was 
recognized not only as the leading minister in the west of 
England, but also as a citizen of great public influence in 
Plymouth. To deprive a great district of the presence and 
power of such a man appears to us a very serious step, and 
one not to be taken on any light grounds. In the present 
instance Blackheath might fairly urge that its demands also 
are great, and that Mr. Wilson is particularly fitted to 
meet them; and to such an argument there is no obvious 
reply. Already events have justified the wisdom of the action 
taken by the Blackheath church; and though, of course, no 
successor could immediately enter into the influence acquired 
by Mr. Wilson as the fruit of years of labour, his place at 
Plymouth is filled by a man of proved power and of consider- 
able promise. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Cheltenham, and was a member 
of the church there under the pastoral care of Dr. Morton 
Brown. His parents were members of the Established Church, 
but had been attracted to the Congregational chapel by the 
preaching of the Rev. Samuel Martin, and ultimately had be- 
come regular attendants. Dr. Morton Brown induced their 
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gon, while yet a youth of about fourteen, to become a teacher 
inthe Sunday school, and he was thus led subsequently to 
connect himself with the church. In 1852 he matriculated 
at the London University, and immediately afterwards he 
entered Spring Hill College as a student for the ministry. In 
1858 he graduated as M.A. at the University, and in the 
following October commenced his pastorate at Plymouth. The 
church which then met in Norley Chapel was in a feeble 
and languishing condition. For two years it had been without 
a pastor, and was much reduced in numbers, and doubtless 
suffering from other evils which are incident to so prolonged 
an interregnum. But Mr. Wilson addressed himself to the 
difficulties of the work before him with that quiet earnestness 
of purpose, that geniality of spirit and unfailing tact, and 
above all, with that clearness of judgment and devoutness of 
feeling which are so characteristic of him. The whole aspect 
of affairs was speedily changed, and as a result the new 
chapel, which had long been a desideratum, but was now felt 
tobe a necessity, was built. The foundation-stone was laid 
in 1862, the building was opened for public worship in 1864, 
and subsequently large schoolrooms were added. The erec- 
tion of such a place marked an era in the history of Congre- 
gationalism in the West, and the subsequent history of the 
church under Mr. Wilson’s pastorate itself indicated the 
important influence of the movement. 

Successful as Mr. Wilson was as the pastor of Sherwell 
Chapel, we should get a very imperfect idea of his work if we 
regarded him in that capacity exclusively. He was an inte- 
rested and active partaker in all the progressive work of the 
churches in the West. During the twenty-four years of his 
ninistry almost every church in connection with the South 
Devon Union has either rebuilt or enlarged its chapel, and in 
the case of many, we believe we might say most, of them, Mr. 
Wilson showed a true and practical sympathy. In a recent 
visit to Cornwall we had again and again testimony borne as 
tothe valuable services he had rendered to the churches in 
that county, and lamentations over his removal. For more 
than twenty-one years he was the intelligent and indefatigable 
secretary of the South Devon Association before the wise 


nition of the three separate divisions in one County 
hion, 
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In the work of the Western College he was equally active; 
ever ready to collect for its funds, indefatigable as a member 
of its Committee; ready on the emergency which arose on 
the premature death of Principal Charlton to help in its actual 
work ; and, after the death of Mr. Rooker, its secretary. His 
principal public service to the town was given in connection 
with the Hospital, and the appreciation of his untiring efforts 
for the development of the Private Nurses Institution in con. 
nection with it, and for the erection of its new buildings, was 
shown in the election of him as one of the three vice-presi- 
dents. We can easily understand that Plymouth could ill 
spare such aman. Mr. Wilson is a fine illustration of what 
an able, intelligent, and devoted Congregational minister in 
one of our great provincial centres may become. He was a 
power in Plymouth, and the withdrawal of such a force is a 
serious loss to a community. But London undoubtedly needs 
such men, and the happy influence which Mr. Wilson has 
already begun to exert is a bright augury for the future in his 
new sphere of labour. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


Tur Wesleyans would have reason only to congratulate then- 
selves on the kindly words which they receive from all sorts 
and conditions of men, were it not that the Lord Himself has 
pronounced a woe on His disciples when all men speak well 
of them. It is fair to say, however, that there is very much in 
their work which can excite only the unqualified admiration of 
all good men. We, at all events, have no need to repeat here 
our unfeigned respect, and more than respect, for their uncor- 
rupted and incorruptible loyalty to the old truth, for the ardour 
of their zeal and the abundance of their good works, for the 
‘mighty impulse which they gave to the Christianity of the 
Jast century, and for the healthful influence which they are 
exerting upon the religious life of the present day. We may 
not admire, and certainly could not adopt, all their methods; 
but we thank God for the true Christian spirit which is behind 
them all, and for the signal success with which they have been 
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crowned. The results reported to their District Meetings at 
the late Conference can hardly have been more welcome or 
more encouraging to their own members than they are to us. 
They are triumphs of our common faith, and as such are 
fitted to stimulate and reassure all Churches at a time when 
such influences are specially necessary. In the presence of 
symptoms which sometimes make us fear lest there may be a 
decay of faith even in the Church of Christ, they are an assur- 
ance that in one great community at least it has all its old 
vitality and exercises all its former power. To those who are so 
ready to accept the idea that the age, in its changed cireum- 
stances, demands another gospel than that we have received, 
they are an emphatic rebuke; and to those who, while 
refusing to yield to this clamour—commanding attention by 
its arrogant and pretentious tone—have been disquieted by 
its dogmatic statements, they may impart new confidence. 
Altogether they are a proof that the gospel is not, as its 
enemies are so fond of asserting, among the things which, as 
they decay and wax old, are ready to vanish away. In this 
we must rejoice. It would be a sad reproach on our Christian 
principle if we did anything but rejoice. Christ is glorified, 
and in that all Churches must find a distinct gain. The 
prosperity of Methodism must be the prosperity of all 
Churches which share: its faith and are able wisely to profit 
by the example of its labours. 

We may doubt, however, whether the eulogiums pronounced 
upon the Methodist Church—we are glad to see some indica- 
tions of a tendency to adopt the word “Church” rather than 
“Society”—in certain quarters are based upon a true recog- 
nition of the noblest qualities by which Methodism is dis- 
tinguished. It is the imposing aspect of its external 
organization rather than the strength of its inward spiritual 
force which secures for it the honeyed compliments of The 
Times and papers of the same kind. A journal which scoffs 
at the morality of the New Testament whenever it is pro- 
posed to apply it to national duty is not one whose praises 
should be coveted by any Church which cares for the 
glory of its Master rather than its own transient reputation. 
The Times worships success, and in this at least maintains 
the position it is so desirous to hold as the representative of 
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the public opinion of the day. There is no principle so lofty 
and no character so noble as to be exempt from its insolent 
criticism so long as either is representative only of the 
feelings of the minority. It is not easy to conceive of any 
popular idol to whom its fulsome praises would be denied go 
long as fortune smiled upon him and society did homage at 
his feet. The approval of such an organ is a testimony to the 
outward and visible power of Methodism, not an indication of 
sympathy with its spirit and its aims. There is little friction 
in the working of a machinery the very completeness and 
efficiency of which itself excites the wonder and approval of 
those who, being accustomed to so different a state of things 
in their own ecclesiastical organization, are all the more dis- 
posed to admire and envy that which they are unable to 
imitate. Conference is before them in contrast with Convo- 
cation. Both are the highest assemblies of Churches which 
are highly organized ; and in this respect they differ from the 
Congregational Union. The latter cannot be reproached with 
impotence because it does not aspire to authority. It may 
suggest, but it cannot direct; it may collect the general 
opinion of the churches and formulate it in resolutions, but 
they possess such authority only as it is derived from the 
moral influence they can exert. The Union is but a fraternal 
conference, in no sense an ecclesiastical tribunal. But the 
Wesleyan Conference is, and Convocation aspires to be, a ruling 
power ; and hence a comparison is naturally suggested between 
them. That comparison, unfortunately for Convocation and 
the Church which it is assumed to represent, is a complete 
contrast. On the one side is incessant talk, frequently passing 
into wrangle, and ending in no practical result. On the other, 
thoughtful deliberation and energetic action, close attention 
to the real business which has to be done, and important 
practical measures as the result. Convocation meets and 
separates without any one being seriously affected by its 
debates and resolutions, except it be the few ecclesiastics who 
are bent upon glorifying this venerable make-believe of a 
Church’s parliament. But the Conference exerts a widespread 
influence over a great community, whose members are to be 
found in every part of the kingdom, and whose power is felt 
in every Christian and philanthropic movement, and in evely 
conflict of ecclesiastical and political life. 
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It is not wonderful that such a contrast should impress the 
minds of Erastians who desire to preserve a State Church, 
and who feel that the one way of securing their object would 
be to conform their favourite institution to the Wesleyan type. 
They would fain have the same force which Methodism exerts, 
and have not looked sufficiently deeply into the subject to see 
that the two forces which they would fain combine are irre- 
concileable rivals. They mourn over the exclusion of Wesley 
from the Establishment, and are unable to understand that 
the freedom into which he was forced was essential to the 
grand religious movement, the results of which, as seen to- 
day, fill them with envy and wonder. The special attitude 
which Methodism has always sought to preserve, and which 
it maintains still, as a mediating power between the Church 
and Nonconformity, fosters the idea that Wesleyans may even 
be won back, and that if that is past praying for, at least 
they may help to defend the Establishment against the 
attacks of political Dissenters. Hence they are treated with 
a consideration never shown to such irreconcileables as Con- 
gregationalists. That it does not mean much in practice has 
been sufficiently shown in Cornwall, which Methodism had 
evangelized, but into which the Anglican Church thought it 
necessary to send a bishop and a body of mission priests, 
with the view of raising Methodism to the higher platform 
of “Catholic”? Christianity. But though these liberal pro- 
fessions of a friendship, which discriminates so carefully 
between Wesleyans and other Nonconformists, do not save 
Methodist preachers from the exclusiveness of these pre~ 
tenders to an apostolic succession, or preserve the gardens 
which they have rescued from the wilderness of unbelief 
and sin from the invasions of sacerdotalism, they do serve 
certain purposes. It would be, or might seem, impertinent 
in us to warn our Wesleyan friends of the hollowness of 
many of the flatteries which have recently been addressed 
tothem, as it might seem to imply that they are incapable 
of discriminating for themselves. We are bound to say, 
however, that those who have lavished most praise upon the 
eflectiveness of their machinery are not always those who 
have the deepest sympathy with their aims or the highest 
appreciation of their noble work. 
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The neutrality on which our friends pride themselves js, 
indeed, so likely to become a peril, that their devotion to it 
will be regretted by their truest friends. The Methodist 
Recorder, taking some words of Dr. Pope in reply to a depu. 
tation from some of the clergy of the Established Church as 
its text, insists strongly on the peculiar position occupied by 
a Conference which receives fraternal addresses both from 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and can “ put hands upon then 
both, and still have the function of being the link between 
them.” The point of this is greatly reduced when it is 
remembered that the first Dissenting assembly which was 
approached by a body of Anglican clergymen in the spirit 
and with the words of Christian brotherhood was the Con- 
gregational Union, which is representative of the most pro- 
nounced form of Dissent. The deputation, whose presence 
gave so much interest to the meetings of the Union at Bristol, 
was to say the least as influential and as representative as 
that which the Wesleyan Conference welcomed at Hull. 
There was this further distinction between the two. At 
Bristol Churchmen and Dissenters met as those who were 
committed to principles mutually antagonistic and about 
which there must be frequent and even strenuous contro- 
versy. There was no spirit of compromise or suggestion 
on either side of silence on the points of difference. By 
both parties it was recognized that the discussion was 
inevitable, but it was also felt by all that it could and 
should be conducted in a temper worthy of the underlying 
Christian truth common to all followers of the Lord. To us 
this seems the most healthy form of Christian fellowship. 
If we can unite only with those with whom we agree, what 
thank have we? Do not even the Pharisees the same? It 
is in the unity which is undisturbed by conflicts in relation to 
questions which do not touch the essence of the Christian faith 
that the full triumph of Christian principle is seen. We 
believe this was seen at Bristol, and at all events we had 
there the demonstration that distinct and even extreme 
antagonism does not hinder the feeling of mutual respect for 
personal excellence and conscientious adherence to principle. 

There is such important truth in what The Methodist 
Recorder says in contrasting the relations of the Methodists 
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to the Established Church on the one side, and the Free 
Churches on the other, and it expresses so exactly the feelings 
which we, as Congregationalists, entertain to our Wesleyan 
brethren, that we not only quote it in full, but desire to 
accentuate it in the strongest possible form. If it be accepted 
as the basis of a policy to be thoroughly carried out on both 
sides, the effect must be happy, both for the Methodist and 
Congregational Churches and for their influence on the world. 


There must inevitably be a gulf of separation between Episcopal and 
non-Episcopal Churches when Episcopacy assumes the character which 
it does in the Anglican Establishment. But between Churches that 
acknowledge only Presbyterian orders and repudiate secular alliances and 
State support and control, there is a common platform on which it is pos- 
sible to meet without any reserve or embarrassment. There is nothing 
to give up or lay aside before we can approach each other and unite in 
cordial, genuine, unreserved communion. ‘There is no superiority or 
inferiority, avowed or unavowed, expressed or unexpressed, which has to 
be surrendered on the one side or admitted on the other. There is no in- 
compatibility of claim which has with diplomatic skilfulness to be kept in 
the background. No careful fencing, no cunning guardedness of phrase 
are needful to escape collision. No preliminary explanations are neces- 
sary, not a particle of concession, not a word of apology. In intercom- 
municatiun there is no sensation of awkwardness, no consciousness of 
difficulty. All is free, and frank, and straightforward. Recognition is 
hampered by no restraint. Union is hindered by no reservations. We 
meet as brethren, on a footing of perfect equality, having equal rights 
and equal powers, in the unclouded realization of a true and full Christian 
unity, the unity of a common life, common sympathies, common service. 


The tone of this is certainly very different from that of Dr. 
Pope in an observation which we have vainly endeavoured to 
comprehend. According to him Methodism lays its hands 
both on Church and Dissent, ‘‘ has something in common with 
them, and something which neither of them has, and which I 
believe personally is owing to the will of God.” There is 
doubtless a sense in which this is true, but in this sense it 
might be said with equal truth by either of the parties between 
whom Methodism, according to this eminent leader, is a kind 
of mediator. Congregationalism has something which is 
common alike to Episcopacy and Methodism, and it has much 
which neither of them has, and certainly the supporters of the 
Established Church would be prepared to urge as much on 
their own behalf. Each separate system has its own indi- 
viduality, its own characteristic excellences, perhaps its own 
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inherent defects. In the present imperfect state of our 
humanity it would perhaps not be too much to say that in 
Church systems, as in individual character, the virtues and the 
failings are so far connected that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure the one without the other. If this was 
all that was to be said, however, it is nothing more than one 
of those easy platitudes into which some men are apt to slip 
in the complimentary speeches of such an occasion. But Dr. 
Pope is one of the last men to lapse into a mere truism of this 
kind. He is one of the most thoughtful men of his own or of 
any Church, and we cannot doubt that his expression was 
carefully chosen, and intended to indicate a peculiarity in the 
position which Wesleyans hold. What that peculiarity is it 
puzzles us to divine. The Wesleyans are the latest seceders 
from the Anglican Church, but seceders they are nevertheless, 
It is true that John Wesley never ‘intended to form a separate 
community, that numbers of his followers to this day refuse to 
be classed as Dissenters, that many of their leaders, though, as 
we believe, a rapidly declining number, profess affection to the 
Establishment, and abjure all sympathy with the aims of the 
Liberation Society. But all this does not alter the fact that 
they disclaim the authority of the bishops, that they have 
church institutions of their own, and manage them indepen- 
dently of all external control, that for all practical purposes 
they are Dissenters. We should not be employing any 
language of vain compliment were we to say that they had 
done more than any others to demonstrate the possibility of 
evangelizing England without the interposition of the State. 
In the eyes of high ecclesiastics they are as much schismatics 
as the worst of us, and, in truth, if they attempt to set up 
some special claim to catholicity or to apostolic succession 
different from that of other Dissenters, they supply their 
enemies with arguments against them which it will not be 
easy for them to meet. The right of their churches and of 
their ministers rests on the same broad ground of Christian 
liberty as that on which all Nonconformists stand, and if they 
attempt to find some other platform they will prepare for 
themselves certain disaster. 

But if some vague conception of this kind were not floating 
before the mind of Dr. Pope, it is not easy to interpret his 
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language unless we reduce it to the extremely innocent but 
somewhat unnecessary assertion of a general principle, which 
is really applicable to all systems. We should be the last to 
deny or to depreciate the advantages which Methodism derives 
from its compact organization, and there are occasions in 
which this gives it a manifest advantage as compared with 
our own liberty, with its inevitable tendency to prove itself 
somewhat wayward, erratic, and impracticable. We have 
much to learn from our brethren, but those who are most 
enamoured of their methods would do well to remember that 
it is simply impossible to acquire all the precision in the 
direction of force, the wise utilization of varieties of talent 
and resource, the strength which belongs to a compact mass 
wielded with judgment and zeal, without the sacrifice of some 
other things to which we have come, wisely or unwisely, to 
attach considerable value. We honour the earnestness and 
wisdom of our brethren ; we rejoice unfeignedly in their suc- 
cesses ; we shall endeavour to profit by their experience so far 
as it is available for us under the special conditions of our own 
church life ; but with all our respect for their signal service to 
Christ, we believe that we as well as they will best fulfil our 
calling by preserving our own individuality. 

While insisting on this, however, it has to us been 
peculiarly interesting and instructive to mark how much we 
have in common. As we read many of the eminently prac- 
tical and suggestive speeches at the Conference, we feel that 
its members have to deal with precisely the same difficulties 
which confront us in our own churches, and the wise 
counsels which their honoured leaders addressed to them 
are just such as Congregationalists need to lay to heart. 
Wesleyans feel, just as we feel, the disturbing influence of 
esthetic attractions and fashionable ecclesiasticism on the 
one hand, and of sensationalism, such as the Salvation Army 
loves, upon the other. The latter seems to have been 
specially pressing upon them of late, and the way in which 
the difficulties arising out of it were handled was most 
instructive. An incident narrated by Mr. Hughes, himself 
an earnest Revivalist, might find too many parallels in other 
communities. ‘‘A very distinguished layman was complaining 
bitterly to an equally distinguished minister that, while the 
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Salvation Army could secure an attendance every night of 
five hundred persons at the week-night service, in his own 
chapel there were never more than fifty. In the course of 
the conversation it came out that he himself never went to 
his own chapel, but went to the Salvation Army meetings 
instead.” This is the kind of speech and action which is 
saddening many a devout pastor’s heart, paralyzing the energy 
of many a church, and effectually checking the work of evan- 
gelization, about which so much anxiety is expressed. Men 
are carried away by mere sensationalism, and so dazzled by 
the apparent effects it produces that they fail to consider 
how far the effects are genuine and are likely to be perma- 
nent. The ready excuse for every eccentricity, that those 
who are betrayed into it mean well, and that good is being 
done, is assumed to cover everything, and it is forgotten that, 
after all, there must be some limits within which enthusiasm 
itself must be confined, unless we are agreed that reason and 
propriety are to count for nothing in our Christian work. 
Even Dr. Osborne, whose speech, with this one exception, 
was a remarkable example of the blending of ardent zeal 
with sound judgment, was to some extent carried away by the 
common tendency. “If,” he said, alluding to the services of 
the Salvation Army, “‘ field-preaching was not the same now 
as when John Wesley stood up at Newcastle with only 
William Taylor by his side, and sang the Old Hundredth 
Psalm, and preached his sermon out of doors; if now they 
came with a company and there should be a_ bassoon, 
and cornet, and even a fiddle, he saw nothing unscriptural 
in that, and nothing improper.” We wonder how often Dr. 
Osborne has been brought into actual contact with the kind 
of thing he describes in such extremely guarded language. 
We have observed, and observed somewhat closely, these 
movements, and we have no hesitation in saying that they 
offend against the spirit if not against the letter of the 
gospel. If we urge the point it is because we have the 
deepest conviction that if all our Churches do not set them- 
selves against this sensationalism, the consequences to our 
common faith will be of the gravest kind. Dr. Osborne seems 
to feel this himself, when he insists on the need of more 
religious reading, more retirement—‘ we cannot live in a 
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perpetual whirl of special services.” No truer or more 
necessary words could be spoken, and all our churches 
should give heed to them. We lay down the record of the 
Conference with a devout feeling of thankfulness to God for 
the peace and prosperity our brethren are enjoying, with 
a grateful recognition of the noble stand they are main- 
taining on behalf of evangelic Christianity, with a deeper 
sense than ever of our essential unity with them, and with 
an earnest prayer that our churches may catch some of the 
enthusiasm which has already been, and is still, the strength 
of Methodism. 


AN APOLOGY FOR FAITH. 


“Wuere faith begins science ends” is a saying of Professor 
Hiickel’s which may be taken in two very different senses. If 
it be understood to state that faith and science occupy severally 


exclusive spheres, it is no more than a truism implied by the 
very meaning of the words used, though a truism which both 
theologians and students of science are too apt to forget. 
But the reader of the ‘‘ History of Creation” will see at once 
that the aphorism is to be taken in another sense. It is 
plainly intended to assert that faith and science are mutually 
contradictory—that faith is fatal to science and that science 
is fatal to faith. Such an assertion appears to me to involve 
a hazy, not to say an ignorant, conception of the claims of 
faith. There seems to be, therefore, some need for us to have 
these claims a little more clearly understood. And not only 
is this desirable as a refutation of the outrageous assumptions 
of Professor Hiickel—the Lord Randolph Churchill of religious 
controversy. Were he the only person to be considered the 
Church might treat his anti-religious diatribes with the same 
contempt that Mr. Gladstone has shown for the ferocious 
attacks of the heroic leader of the Tory forlorn hope. But 
there can be no doubt that a large number of people are per- 
plexed by confused ideas of the nature and scope of faith. To 
my mind, in the midst of the present seething of popular 
thought, nothing is more needed for the interests of religion 
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than a calm examination of the nature of faith—faith as the 
essential spiritual act of religion, rather than this or that 
objective creed. 

Now I wish to say distinctly at the outset that I am not 
about to attempt a new solution of the interminable riddle of 
our age—the question of the reconciliation of science and 
theology. If any subject has been well threshed out this has. 
Innumerable books and magazine articles have vindicated the 
truth of theology and have done their best to harmonize it with 
science. The results are perhaps not so satisfactory as the 
Christian Evidence Society would wish. We have at best a 
working hypothesis, and it is foolish to close our eyes to that 
fact. But until some keener philosophical genius than we 
have yet seen, or some higher prophet, reveals to us the great 
synthesis, it is idle to attempt with our present lights more 
than has been done, and done on the whole usefully, though 
not triumphantly. Therefore I do not propose now to touch 
the foundations of theological truths nor the question how 
these can be made to agree with the results of the study of 
nature. I simply wish to direct attention to that vital 
function of all religion—faith. A justification of faith will of 
course depend very much upon what we imagine faith to be. 
While I can highly appreciate the clear and solid arguments 
of Thomas Erskine in which he shows that the common 
mistake of people is to study the quality of their faith, instead 
of seeing to it that the object of faith is right, I think that his 
discouragement of the consideration of different kinds of faith 
may be misleading. If there are not various species of real 
faith, still the words faith and belief—often used inter- 
changeably—are employed for several distinct mental acts 
with disastrous results. 

Thus belief is sometimes taken to mean a conviction which 
is not strong enough to amount to knowledge. You say, for 
example, “I know that Latimer was honest, and I believe that 
Cranmer was also,” meaning that you are not so sure of the 
honesty of the one as of the other; or, ‘‘ I know that England 
is wealthy, and I believe she will continue wealthy,” implying 
that your opinion of the future of the nation, though tolerably 
decided, is not absolutely unquestioning. So one might say, 
‘“‘T know I am alive now, and I believe I shall survive death; 
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[know that I had a father, and I believe that there is a God; 
Iknow that Milton wrote ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and I believe that 
the Bible was divinely inspired ;’’ meaning by belief a convic- 
tio which does not reach certitude. If this is religious belief, 
science has a right to claim a higher position for her rigidly 
verified facts than can ever be accorded to shadowy, uncertain 
opinions. Such belief must confess itself humiliated before 
the clear, strong convictions of absolute knowledge. It may 
still play some lowly part in the economy of life. Butler has 
observed that if religion is only barely probable, the risk of 
rejecting it and the advantages of accepting it in case it should 
prove to be true are so infinitely great that our wisest course 
is to obey its precepts. But experience demonstrates that a 
calculating prudence is not strong enough to bear the pain 
and strain of a martyr’s sacrifice, nor energetic enough to 
inspire the heroic conflict to which the religion of the cross 
calls its followers. It was not in praise of this pale, limp 
belief that the hymn to faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written. In all ages the great men of faith have been men to 
whom religious things were not less certain but more certain 
than all things else. Absolute conviction—amounting, some 
would say, to fanaticism—was the leading characteristic of 
their beliefs. 

Again, the word faith is often made to stand for an act of 
spiritual insight. Thus Richard Baxter—no mystic, surely— 
inthe most honest, genuine hymn that was ever written, says, 
“The eye of faith is dim ;” and we are all accustomed to re- 
ferences to things which cannot be discovered by the senses, 
nor by a cold reason, but which may be discerned by faith— 
discerned by faith. I express no opinion on the question 
of intuition—as to whether the soul can have a direct vision of 
truth. But this I do say, that if it have such a vision it isa 
misnomer to connect that with the word faith. If faith is in 
any sense the antithesis of sight, it is as much opposed to 
spiritual as to bodily sight. When I see an idea by that 
direct vision which John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, calls 
“spiritual sensation,’ I am no more performing an act of 
faith than when I seea stone. It may be maintained that the 
faculty of spiritual sensation is only attainable through faith. 
But still the intuition in any case is not faith. He who walks 
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by faith walks neither by the sight of his eyes nor by mystical 
intuition. 

Then there is in some quarters a habit of using the 
words faith and belief as though they were equivalent to 
simple intellectual conviction in regard to religious subjects, 
This takes two forms. In the old dogmatic schools belief ig 
often treated as a voluntary conviction. ‘‘ He that would be 
saved must believe” the several articles of a creed. He igs 
exhorted to do this as a duty, and persuaded to it with 
promises of his own future well-being. A more dishonest and 
mentally suicidal course cannot be imagined. I do not forget 
that indirectly a man is responsible for many of his beliefs, 
He is responsible for the moral conviction which predisposes 
him to believe one thing rather than another, and which 
deadens or quickens his perception of spiritual truths. He is 
also responsible for the attention he gives to the evidences of 
truth, and for his selection of one set of facts for con- 
sideration to the neglect of another set. But to attempt to 
believe a thing by an immediate act of the will is to be dis- 
loyal to the claims of truth. It is possible that by a rigid 
concentration of mind on a certain set of ideas, accompanied 
by an imperious suppression of all doubts and questions, a 
conviction may be artificially induced. Some people think 
that the notorious Claimant really persuaded himself, as he 
persuaded many less clever people, that he was Sir Roger 
Tichborne. But surely we are not to compass in the name 
of religion such a miserable degradation of the mental 
faculties. There is however another way in which simple 
intellectual conviction is made to stand for religious faith. A 
certain scheme of religious ideas is clearly set forth. Itis 
endeavoured to prove the truth of it by appeals to Scripture, 
or to abstract principles of morality, to justice, &e. People 
are to see this clearly, and in particular to see clearly the 
several details of a forensic representation of the doctrine of 
the atonement. When they can see clearly that Christ bore 
their sin, died for them, is their Saviour, they are said to be 
saved; till they see that they are lost. Every available 
argument is brought to bear upon them to induce these con- 
victions. ‘There is no superstition about the process ; it errs 
on the other side. I charge this gospel, only too familiar in 
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gome evangelistic meetings, with rank rationalism. The 
“plan of salvation ” is rationalized to be proved certain and 
necessary ; and the intellectual assent to that ‘‘ plan,” which 
is just an act of reason, is exalted to the high and venerable 
position claimed by the New Testament for Christian faith. 

Faith, religious faith, the faith which is exalted to the first 
order in the Christian life, the faith urged upon us by Christ 
and his apostles, the faith which is the one essential condition 
of salvation, is not a weak opinion ; it is not a mystical in- 
tuition; it is not a mere conviction. It is, I hold, essentially 
and invariably, a trust in a person—trust of submission or 
reliance, trust of obedience or loyalty. In these two ways, the 
passive and the active, according as circumstances demand 
the one or the other—in passive reliance on a power and good- 
ness above us and in active obedience to the will of a rightful 
Lord—all religious faith not only results, but actually has its 
being; in these things it consists.* 

I will now endeavour to illustrate this description of faith 
by pointing out one or two instances of the exercise of it, 
and at the same time to inquire whether it must shrink into 
nothingness before the white light of science. I take first the 
most extreme form of faith—the faith of the medieval Catholic 
—a faith which, I grant, wandered away into foggy regions of 
superstition. But was this faith all superstition ? had it no 
justification? We think of the monstrous doctrines it was 
called to accept, and of the more monstrous practices it was 
ordered to applaud—the horrible pictures of purgatory and 
hell, the ridiculous mythology of the Acta Sanctorum, the 
idolatry of the mass, the sale of indulgences, the tyranny of 
priesteraft—and we exclaim, How could men swallow all this ? 
Regard these things, and these alone, as the objects of faith, 
and the historical puzzle is insoluble. But no mistake can 


* The ignoring of this essential characteristic of religious faith appears 
tome to be an unfortunate defect in one of the ablest, helpfullest books 
on the subject that have been written of late, viz., ‘‘ The Scientific Bases 
of Faith,” by Mr. Joseph John Murphy. Mr. Murphy defines faith as 
“certitude concerning matters in which verification is unattainable,” and 
he gives us this definition confessedly as a paraphrase of the opening 
Words of the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, falling into a 
very common error in taking those words, which are meant as a descrip- 
tion of the effects of faith, for a definition of its essential nature. 

VOL. XII. 50 
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be greater than to suppose that people approached them 
one by one uninfluenced by any other considerations, and then 
rationally convinced themselves of their claims, or deliberately 
settled a voluntary belief upon them. Those several articles 
of belief which we pick up in detail and dissect in cold blood 
are the disjecta membra of what was once regarded as a vast, 
harmonious organism palpitating with vigorous life and con. 
secrated by the indwelling of a Divine Spirit. They were the 
doctrines and precepts of the great mother of souls—the 
Church. It was not the doctrines and precepts taken on their 
own merits but the Church that commanded the faith of the 
medieval Christian—the Church as a grand historic per- 
sonality—the Church as the abode of the Spirit of God. Was 
this faith so irrational as hasty modern Protestants would 
have us think? Consider how she appeared some half dozen 
centuries ago. She was the queen and patroness of all 
scholarship, all philosophy, all science ; every learned man 
was an ecclesiastic ; laymen were for the most part as illite- 
rate as ploughboys. She was the fountain of all charity; 
the hospital of the sick; the asylum of the wretched; the 
refuge of the proscribed. She was the haunt of holy medita- 
tion; the home of simple piety; the venerated mother of a 
Benedict, a Bernard, a Francis. Now imagine a Sussex 
peasant born under her awful shadow. He has never seen a 
Bible—he could not read it if he did see one. With his mother’s 
milk he has sucked in reverence for the world-wide, ancient 
Church. His village priest is perhaps a sensible, kindly man, 
as trustworthy as the village parson of our own day ; and from 
the lips of this man the Sussex peasant learns the high claims 
of the Church. What option has he but to accept them? 
Luther with his New Testament before him, and his eyes 
open to the enormities of Rome may some day revolt; 
Erasmus with his fatal scholarship and keen native wit may 
laugh at the pretensions of the priest ; but the homely farmer 
cannot anticipate the Reformers without undergoing a miracle 
of revelation. His faith is not faith in strange dogmas, it is 
faith in persons, in his friend the priest, in the great per- 
sonality of the Church, in God who, as he is taught, inspires 
the Church. It is a great stride to come from an ignorant 
labourer of the thirteenth century to the most gifted thec- 
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logian of the nineteenth century. But the faith of the peasant 
is essentially the faith of Cardinal Newman. It is one of the 
most remarkable facts of the day that an intellect so erudite, 
so powerful, and withal so honest as that of Dr. Newman, 
should bow before what to us are the absurdities and abomin- 
tions of Romanism. But it is not because he is oblivious of 
what seems self-evident to the Protestant schoolboy that this 
great man has put his lofty mind under the yoke of the papacy. 
It is because he is convinced of the historic claims of the 
Church, because he holds that the individual should submit to 
the rule of that august authority. Is this faith somuch more 
irrational than the pretensions of a pert young sprig of 
divinity, who, boasting of the rights of private judgment only, 
airs his ignorance in professing to upset with a smart sentence 
ideas which have grown out of the thinking and scholarship, 
the deep experience and soul agony, of the past centuries of 
Christendom ? For myself it would be a physical impossi- 
bility to accept the creed of Romanism. To my mind it is a 
building of hay and stubble erected on a foundation of sand. 
Nevertheless it appears to me that those very onesided repre- 
sentations of Protestant writers that prove their point so con- 
clusively as to leave us no alternative but to reckon a Romanist 
as a fool or a knave have left out of account essential elements 
ofthe case. Even in face of the rigid scientific methods of 
the day the Catholic need not be an idiot who pleads for 
room for faith—not in this or that unintelligible dogma, but in 
that grand mystic personality, the Church. 

But now let us turn to a form of faith which we all share— 
the fundamental faith in God. This, I maintain, is an active 
exercise of the soul which follows, and does not precede, our 
knowledge of God. We do not know God by faith; we have 
faith in Him because we know Him to be trustworthy. It is 
true that our knowledge begins entirely, and indeed continues 
throughout life in part, in dependance on faith in men, faith 
in parents, teachers, the general body of society. But this is 
paralleled by the faith of men of science. They must take 
much on trust from one another. Professor Hiickel himself 
accepts the results of Mr. Darwin’s investigations on faith. 
This kind of faith is constantly being tested by experience— 
the experiments of one naturalist correcting the errors of an- 
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other. So is it with our religious knowledge. In the individya] 
it is largely a matter of faith. But in the race it is not q 
product, it is a cause, of faith. I do not enter here on the 
grounds of our knowledge of God. Indeed, we are coming to 
feel more than ever that all arguments, from Paley’s matter. 
of-fact reduction of theology to a department of mechanics to 
the great moral postulates of Kant, are unsatisfactory as 
proofs of the existence, and much more so as evidences of 
the character, of God. No matter how we come to be con- 
vinced of the being of God, even if it be simply that we cannot 
escape from the conviction, though we cannot account for it, 
still we have it, and in the possession of it we have ground for 
faith. Faith is impossible to the atheist; if. it were possible 
to him it could give him no knowledge of God. But in the 
theist faith has every justification for her claims. If we know 
that God is great and good and wise, what is more reason- 
able than that we should confide in Him, should rely upon 
Him in those hard straits where our strength fails, should 
trust Him in those dark mysteries which our reason cannot 
illumine? The philosopher mistakes the case who says to us, 
‘*T go on clear knowledge, but you yield yourselves to vague 
faith.” For we also go upon solid knowledge—the knowledge 
of a trustworthy person. ‘Till we have this knowledge faith is 
superstition ; but when we have it, faith is a most reasonable 
method of conduct. Science does not prevent us from trust- 
ing a physician in many matters that exceed our knowledge, 
and even conflict with our private opinions, when once we 
know he is capable and honest; why should she any more 
hinder us from trusting God in dark mysteries of providence 
and redemption when we have first assured ourselves of His 
trustworthiness ? 

Lastly, let me direct attention to the special Christian faith. 
Here too faith must follow knowledge and show itself as 
active trust in a person. We do not accept Christianity on 
faith, we accept it on evidence. As individuals, few of us 
may be able to test the evidence, just as few of us can 
examine the grounds of scientific truths. But as a whole the 
great body of Christians are justified in accepting Christianity 
for true and divine, if only because they know that competent 
persons have examined the evidence for it. The evidence is 
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very various. To some the historical witnesses are most 
important, to some the inherent beauty and fitness of Chris- 
tianity is its own evidence, to some the fruits of the gospel are 
its grand verification, to some the personal experience pf its 
power is felt to be most convincing. By one means or 
another we must have a reason for the faith that is in us. 
But having a sure knowledge of the fundamental facts of 
Christianity we have in them ground for faith. Whatever 
may be the experience of this or that private individual, 
collectively the Church does not accept Christianity on faith ; 
she has faith in it because she has already accepted it on 
other grounds. Or, to state the case more accurately, if she 
accepts the separate items of Christian doctrine and ethics 
on faith, she does so through her faith in Christ, on 
whose authority she receives those teachings ; and this only 
throws us a step further back, for the Church does not accept 
Christ as her Lord because she has faith in Him, but she 
places her faith in Him because she knows on what she holds 
to be good, solid evidence that He is her rightful Lord. 
Christian faith is essentially not an unreasoning acceptance 
of unintelligible dogmas, but a personal trust in Jesus Christ. 
We first know He is trustworthy and then we trust Him. Is 
this so irrational ? Does this stultify common sense? Is it so 
contrary to the canons of science? I am afraid that some 
defenders of the faith have confused the issue by not making 
this point clear. As I read the New Testament, the faith 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven is not assent and consent to the creed of Christendom, 
but trust in One whom we regard as at once Saviour and 
Master. It is unfortunate that we are accustomed to trans- 
late the Greek word miorevew ‘believe’ in many cases 
where it would be much better rendered ‘“‘trust,” especially 
when it is connected with its object by so expressive a prepo- 
sitionas és. Surely o wicrevwr eis adrov cannot mean “he who 
lelieves in him,’ in the sense of having a conviction of the 
truth of his claims, but “he who puts his trust upon him,” as 
one who, accepting those claims, proceeds to act upon them 
by relying upon the grace promised and submitting to the 
authority set forth in them. People say, How unreasonable to 
teach that we shall be saved or lost just according to what we 
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happen to believe! how hard if we cannot bring our mind to 
agree to this or that proposition to pass sentence of damna- 
tion upon us! Happily the conditions of the Athanasian 
Creed are not the conditions of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. That gospel does not teach that a man is 
saved or lost according as he believes or doubts certain 
propositions. It teaches that when he knows certain facts he 
is saved or lost according as he acts on that knowledge; 
when he knows the grace and the authority of Christ, if he 
rejects that grace and resists that authority he is not lost 
for inability to believe, but for wilful refusal to act according 
to his knowledge. When he seeks that grace and obeys that 
authority he is showing real faith—trust, reliance, loyalty ; and 
in these things, not in mere intellectual convictions, is the 
secret of his admission to the kingdom of heaven. 

‘* Where faith begins science ends.” I hope I have now 
made apparent what I mean by the truth and the falsehood 
of this sentence of Prof. Hiickel’s. It is true just in the 
sense in which it is true, that where sight begins faith ends. 
Those things which we first take on faith dispense with faith 
when we come to see them for ourselves, just as the guide 
who was needed to show us the way for the first time may be 
dismissed after we know the path. As science advances she 
recovers to herself ground which can then no longer remain 
in the domain of faith. But while the clearings of science do 
but enlarge the circle of the dark forest of the unknown 
beyond, and while they scarcely touch the great moral 
problems of conduct, it is vain to talk of their dispensing 
with the necessity for faith; and when once we regard faith 
as trust in persons, itis as absurd to speak of the incom- 
patibility of faith and science as to talk of the incompati- 
bility of political economy and commercial credit, or of the 
incompatibility of animal physiology and the trust of a child 
in its parent. W. F. ADENEY. 
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MANUAL OF CONGREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 
OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Accorvine to the general opinion and practice of Congrega- 
tional churches, the proper officers of a church are its bishop, 
to whom is entrusted the care of its spiritual work, and 
deacons, on whom devolves the responsibility of conducting 
its general business. The idea of many—-probably at one 
time it was the idea of the majority—was that these were the 
only officers who could legitimately be appointed, and that no 
church would be complete without them; that is, that every 
church must have bishop and deacons, and that no church 
ought to have any other officials. There has grown up of late a 
theory of church organization which certainly admits of more 
elasticity of arrangement, and which has the great advantage 
of maintaining more distinctly the essential idea of our polity, 
which, as has been already pointed out, is the spirituality of 
the fellowship. In this view a society of Christian men 
united together for worship and work is already a Christian 
church, even though it should not have so far completed its 
organization as to have either bishop or deacons, or (to put 
the extreme case) even though it should deliberately contem- 
plate dispensing with such offices altogether. The threefold 
order of the ministry is the distinctive note of Episcopa- 
lianism, insomuch that its advocates would say that where this 
isnot found there is no church. On the theory of Congrega- 
tionalism which we are setting forth, and which, in the main, 
we accept, wherever there is a fellowship of spiritual men asso- 
ciated together in Christ’s name and for Christ’s service, there 
isachurch. If, asin the case suggested above, this society 
should resolve to have neither president nor executive, it 
would reject the teaching of experience and of common sense, 
it would ignore the precedent of the early church, and would 
certainly create a good deal of practical inconvenience, but it 
would not, in our judgment, forfeit its claim to be regarded as 
a church. 

It is quite true that the primitive churches appear to have 
had bishops or presbyters and deacons; butif it were certain, 
4s undoubtedly it is probable, that this was the invariable 
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practice, it does not follow that it has any authority over the 
churches of to-day above that of a wise and salutary example. 
In the promise of our Lord, in which we find the germ of ow 
church polity, there is not a hint about officers, and there jg 
as little where we might more naturally expect to have it in 
the directions given by Him as to church discipline. If the 
offending brother will not hear remonstrance, the following 
direction is given: ‘‘ If he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of one or two wit- 
nesses every word may be established. And if he refuse to 
hear them, tell it unto the church; and if he refuse to hear 
the church also, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican.” If anywhere, it is here that the intervention of 
the officers of the church might have been looked for, but the 
church only is mentioned. It would be absurd to argue from 
this that there ought to be no officers in a church ; but it is 
clear that there is nothing in our Lord’s teaching to suggest 
the absolute necessity for their existence. But then the Lord 
gives no minute directions on such point. He does not 
furnish even a skeleton of a church constitution. All that 
He has left us is His sanction to the principle of associa- 
tion in the promise of His own presence in the fellow- 
ship of Christians, and of His own authority to sustain 
the acts done by them in His name, and in dependence on 
His Spirit. The church may thus truly be said to be a dis- 
tinct appointment of the Lord Himself, but He has not 
prescribed any form of arrangement. ‘The apostles were 
divinely taught, and to them we must look for guidance as to 
all details. What they lay down as of Divine command we 
accept as binding; what they practise as most in harmony 
with the genius of the gospel, and most calculated to promote 
the growth of the Divine kingdom, we regard as instructive 
precedent. Outside the New Testament we recognize no 
authority at all, and in reading it we must discriminate 
between that which is enjoined as a law for all ages and that 
which is simply recorded as a custom of the primitive 
churches as to the perpetuation of which cach church and 
each age may exercise its own judgment. 

In short, where Scripture gives explicit directions there 18 
an end to all controversy, and the “ pattern given on the 
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mount” must be carried out in all particulars. Where there 
is only precedent, that precedent must have great value, but 
not necessarily binding authority. No church which desired 
to conform to the will of Christ could regard with indifference 
the precedents set by churches which enjoyed the guidance of 
His own apostles; but it must at the same time consider how 
far particular customsor eveninstitutions may have been called 
into existence by the special circumstances of time or place 
without being designed to have a perpetual obligation. As to 
the bishops, presbyters, or presidents of the churches, there 
is considerable justification for the contention that they have 
a necessary place in every Christian society. Since there is 
a distinct precept to Christians, ‘‘ Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit to them,” it would certainly seem that 
there must be those in whom this rule is vested. The text in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews distinctly connects the work of teach- 
ing and the responsibility of ruling. The idea suggested corre- 
sponds very closely to the practice of the Congregational churches 
of to-day, ‘‘ Obey them that have the rule over you, and sub- 
mit to them; for they watch in behalf of your souls, as they 
that shall give account, that they may do this with joy and not 
with grief; for this were unprofitable for you.” It would not 
be too much to infer that the office for which this kind of 
authority and respect is claimed was intended to be permanent 
in the church. The same conclusion is still more strongly 
forced upon us by the minute directions contained in the 
Pastoral Epistles as to the qualification and duties of both 
bishops and deacons. If not a vital, they must have been at 
allevents a most important part of the organization. The 
church did not exist for them, and they grew out of the church, 
not the church out of them ; but they were assuredly necessary 
to the full development of its resources and the wise conduct 
of its affairs. 

As to the office of the bishop there would be little difference 
of opinion among Congregationalists. About that of deacon 
there is room for a much wider diversity. It is open to ques- 
tion, indeed, whether it was ever meant to be the designation 
of a distinct office, with its specific functions, or is anything 
more than a general term denoting one who as a “ minister ”’ 
has undertaken some duty, whether of a permanent or 
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temporary character, for the church. Pheebe is described ag 
adeaconess of the church at Cenchrea, and it has been all tog 
hastily assumed that there was a distinct office for women 
in the early church. There is really no ground for such 
an inference, or for ascribing to this good woman any 
other character than that of a messenger of the church, 
charged with some special commission. This also is the 
utmost that can be said in relation to the seven men who are 
eommonly regarded as the first deacons. They are frequently 
referred to as furnishing the true scriptural precedent for the 


office of deacon, as it is found in our modern Congregational 
churches. How imperfect is the parallel is manifest, even on 
the showing of those by whom it is employed. These first 
deacons, we are told, were set apart to serve tables, and this 
phrase is employed to cover the entire financial arrangements 


of the church. ‘‘ We serve,” said a deacon, “the table of 
the Lord, the table of the poor, and the table of the minister.” 
Even if this be so, and if this were a complete summary of 


the duties which the deacons are supposed to discharge, there 
is no warrant for an office with such functions in this sixth 
chapter of Acts. Seven men were appointed to supervise the 
distribution of a fund for poor widows of the church. It is 
surely a very large inference to draw from this that there 
ought to be always a body of men in every church to whom 
the management of its secular affairs should be committed. 
The utmost that could confidently be asserted on such a basis 
is that a church ought to have officers, to whom the care of 
its widows, and particularly of its poor, should be entrusted. 
But we have not yet got to the end of the difficulties in the 
way of this theory about the seven deacons; indeed, we have 
hardly touched them. Looking more closely into the navrra- 
tive, we find (1) that these men are never called deacons at 
all. The name, as will be shortly pointed out, is given fre- 
quently; but it is never employed to designate one of these seven 
individually, or the whole body collectively. ‘Two of them 
are mentioned in the subsequent history. Stephen, the first 
preacher of that freer and more universal Christianity, which 
was afterwards fully developed in the teachings of Paul, and 
so the first to suffer from the malice of bigoted Jews, the 
first of the noble army of martyrs for Christ, was one of the 
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seven, but he is nowhere called a deacon. Philip, by whose 
teaching the Ethiopian eunuch was led to Christ and baptized 
into His name, was one of the company, but he is described 
as an evangelist, not a deacon. Further, we find no reference 
to the seven as a separate body in the church, having a recog- 
nized position and specific duties. The entire information 
we have concerning them is contained in the sixth chapter of 
the Acts, and even that seems to be introduced chiefly as a 


prelude to the story of the preaching and martyrdom of 
Stephen. The appointment was made in consequence of a 


special emergency that had arisen, and which needed to be dealt 
with promptly and vigorously, and there is not a hint in the 
record to suggest that it continued longer than the special 
occasion for the sake of which it had been created, still less 
that it was meant to be a precedent by which every church 
was to be bound. 

Had it not been that we read distinctly of ‘‘ bishops and 
deacons,” it may be doubted whether the idea of connecting 
this brief story of the murmuring of the Grecian widows, and 
the appointment of seven trusted men to deal with their 
complaints, with the institution of a separate and permanent 
office in the church, would ever have suggested itself. As it is, 
few people seem to realize how very slight is the warrant for 
regarding the term ‘‘ deacon” as a title for a distinct and 
specific office. It is the same word which in numbers of 
places is rendered ‘‘ minister,’ and there is no obvious reason 
why it should not have been so rendered in all. Thus Paul 
speaks of himself and Apollos as ‘ministers (deacons), by 
whom ye believed.” In speaking of himself he says, ‘‘I fill 
up on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
in my flesh, for His body’s sake, the church whereof I am 
made a minister (a deacon).” In the well-known passage in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, where we have an account 
of the provision Christ has made for the instruction and 
edification of His Church, we read, ‘‘He gave some to be 
apostles, some prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of ministering (of the diaconate).”” Here is 
really a crucial passage. We have the special officers of 
the church, ordinary and extraordinary, enumerated ; but 
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there is no mention of deacons. Apostles, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers are all for the work of the deaconship, if 
we are to have a technical translation of the Greek word for 
ministering, and if we are to give it its ordinary and litera. 
sense. Take a Greek concordance and compare it with an Eng- 
lish one, and it is surprising to find how often dzaxovos and the 
corresponding verb and substantive are found in the former, 
and how seldom in the latter sense. The word, indeed, has a 
sufficiently definite and established usage. It is the word which 
is used where we are told, in relation to the supper at Bethany, 
that Martha served. It is the same word which describes 
the service of the devoted women who ministered to the Lord 
of their substance. Paul was the minister (deacon) of the 
uncircumcision, as Peter was minister (deacon) of the cir- 
cumcision. We read of the ministers (deacons) of Satan 
becoming ministers (deacons) of righteousness. I know 
Tychicus in our version only as the ‘ beloved brother and 
faithful minister in the Lord,” but there is no reason in the lan- 
guage why he should not be described as a faithful deacon; and 
the same remark applies to Epaphras, commended to the 
Colossians as a ‘“‘ faithful minister of Christ on our behalf.” 
No one ever speaks of these two as deacons, and yet the name 
is distinctly applied to them, and, as already observed, is 
never once used of the seven who are the first men in the 
New;Testament supposed to have a distinct right to it. 

But there is one passage which, beyond any other, brings 
out the idea which we have in relation to the diaconate in the 
New Testament. It is found in the Apostle Paul’s instructions 
as to spiritual gifts. ‘‘ There are,” he says,‘ diversities of min- 
istrations (deaconships) and the same Lord.” Here is exactly 
the view which we hold. There are diversities of deaconships. 
Every service which the church committed to an individual or 
body of men was a deaconship ; every one on whom such duty 
was laid was a deacon. Phoebe hada commission entrusted to 
her, and she was a deacon for the time being. Applying this 
to our modern usage, the almoners of the churches’ benevo- 
lence would be deacons, but so also would be those who under- 
took the tcaching of the young. The superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and all teachers whom the church itself called to 
the work, would be deacons, but so also would be the treasurer 
of its funds and the members of any of its committees. They 
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would be deacons, not because they were elected to some 
special diaconal office, but because they had accepted a cer- 
tain ministry on the church’s behalf. It does not follow from 
this that a church is not at liberty to elect a special class of 
officers and designate them by the name of deacons, but only 
that it is at perfect liberty to institute other arrangements and 
employ other names for its officers. 

One great aim of these observations has been to bring out 
the elasticity of the ecclesiastical precedents which we find in 
the New Testament. It is to the rigidity of practice on which 
many insist, and especially to the idea that deacons consti- 
tute a kind of subordinate order of ministry, with a special 
sanctity and authority attaching to their office, that this argu- 
ment is opposed. Our contention is that a church is free to 
make such executive arrangements as may appear to it ex- 
pedient; and still more earnestly, that if it determine to appoint 
deacons, those deacons have no character beyond that which 
properly belongs to an executive committee. The acceptance of 
this view, instead of diminishing the legitimate influence of 
deacons, in reality would increase it. The prejudice against 
deacons, the existence of which can hardly be questioned, 
is due very largely to the prevalence of the false con- 
ception of the office which we are opposing that is enter- 
tained by many who occupy it. The deacons of Congregational 
churches, taken as a body, are one of their most important 
and valuable elements, and their high worth would be more 
fully recognized but for the extravagant claims put forward by 
a minority who, in a desire to “‘magnify their office,” have 
arrogated rights and powers which do not rest on a solid 
foundation. We object to an order of deacons quite as much 
as to an order of priests. All officers of the church exist for 
the good of the church and the glory of Christ. They do 
not form a class separate from the church, but one simply 
elected for the discharge of a particular duty. Deacons who 
claim to supervise both pastors and members, or who 
arogate to themselves the functions of the church itself, are 
as objectionable as ministers who claim to be priests, and 
both are contrary alike to the spirit and letter of the New 
Testament. But a fuller exposition of the scriptural teaching 
onthis subject of offices must be reserved for our next chapter. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AT PENJERRICK, 


‘« There are great truths that pitch their shining tents 
Outside our walls, and though but dimly seen 
In the grey dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day.” 
LoNnGFELLOW’s “ Michael Angelo.” 


Tue Society of Friends at Penjerrick consisted, as the 
readers of a “ A Quaker Paradise ”’ in our June number will 
be aware, not simply of the members of that respectable 
body known as ‘‘ Friends,” but of many eminent men and 
women of other sects, and of no sect, attracted from time to 
time to that charming little residence, and finding cordial 
welcome there. 

Perhaps, all things considered, the most noteworthy figure 
with which we meet in Caroline Fox’s Journals and Letters 
is that of John Sterling, who came to live at Falmouth 
in the same year as that in which Henry Mill passed so 
peacefully away, and a still closer friendship seems to have 
sprung up between him and the Foxes. Many of the refer- 
ences to him in these journals are most interesting, especially 
in the light of the two biographies subsequently published 
by his friends Carlyle and Julius Hare. There must have 
been a peculiar fascination about the man, for J. 8. Mill also 
purposed writing his biography, and only abandoned his 
design in favour of Carlyle. To the critical reader it must 
be confessed Sterling seems to have been a little too apt to 
take advantage of the appreciation of his friends, a little too 
fond of expatiating whenever he could get a sympathetic 
audience ; but it is natural to suppose that only the most 
striking of his sayings are recorded, and these are redeemed 
from any slight air of pedantry which might otherwise hang 
around them by the evident earnestness and genuine enthu- 
siasm of the man. 

The first mention of him bears date February 8, 1840. 
“Barclay {her brother] has been much pleased with a Mr. 
Sterling, a very literary man, now at Falmouth, who was an 
intimate friend of 8. T. Coleridge during the latter part of 
his life.” The next week we find him apparently quite at 
home at Penjerrick. 
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Sitting over the fire, a glorious discussion arose between Coleridge 
[Derwent] and Sterling on the effect of the Roman Catholic religion; 
Sterling holding that under its dynasty men became infidels from detecting 
the errors and sophistry, and not caring to look beyond, whilst women 
became superstitious, because, in conformity with their nature, they must 
prostrate themselves before some higher power. Coleridge contended 
that women were naturally more religious, and able to extract something 
good from everything. 


In three months’ time this friendship had ripened into 
something like intimacy, and Caroline attempted to draw her 
friend’s portrait. 


After a busy morning at Falmouth and Flushing, Sterling offered to 
take us back to Penjerrick in his car. He said, ‘You must see many 
eminent persons; why don’t you make notes of their appearance as well 
as their conversation?” The idea being good, I'll try my hand—John 
Sterling is a man of stature, not robust, but well-proportioned; hair 
brown, and clinging closely round his head ; complexion very pale; eyes 
grey; nose beautifully chiselled ; mouth very expressive. His face is 
one expressing remarkable strength, energy, and refinement of character. 
In argument he commonly listens to his antagonist’s sentiments with a 
smile, less of conscious superiority than of affectionate contempt (if such 
acombination may be)—I mean what would express, ‘‘ Poor dear! she 
knows no better.” In argument on deep or serious subjects, however, 
he looks earnest enough, and throws his ponderous strength into reason- 
ing and feeling; small chance then for the antagonist who ventures to 
come to blows. He can make him and his argument look so small; for, 
truth to tell, he dearly loves this indomitable strength of his; and I doubt 
any human power bringing him to an acknowledgment of mistake with 
the consequent conviction that the opposite party was right. Sterling 
possesses a quickness and delicacy of perception quite feminine, and with 
it a power of originating deep and striking thoughts, and making them 
the foundation of a regular and compact series of consequences and dedue- 
tion such as only a man, and a man of extraordinary power of close 
thinking and clearness of vision, can attain unto. He is singularly unin- 
fluenced by the opinions of others, preferring, on the whole, to run counter 
to them than make any approach to a compromise. 


Here is a delicious little story of a company of Transcen- 
dentalists (as they loved, half in fun, to call themselves), 
which might serve as a companion picture to that of Coleridge 
and Southey, under somewhat similar circumstances, trying 
to harness their own nag. The collar would not go on. 

“Evidently,” said Coleridge, “‘the animal’s head has 
grown larger, or the collar strangely shrunk since the morn- 
ing.” The two poets pulled and pushed, one on one side and 
the other on the other, but all in vain; till a village milkmaid 
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passed by and solved the difficulty by showing them how to 
turn the collar upside down. So with Sterling and his friend 
Calvert, as they were driving home on some like occasion, 
doubtless philosophizing together, Bobby got the bit out of his 
mouth. 


* You'd better let him go, he’ll find his way home,” said Sterling, with g 
laudable knowledge of natural history and a confused recollection of the 
instinct of beasts. ‘‘ But,” says Calvert, ‘‘ we soon found it necessary to 
lead him ; so Sterling took his forelock and I his tail and marched the little 
kicking beast homeward.” ‘Calvert, just put the bit in his mouth, can’t 
you; it’s very easy.” ‘Oh, yes, perfectly easy,” said Calvert ; “do you 
do it, Sterling.” 


The following extract, deeply interesting, is only one of 
many that might be quoted : 


J.S. Mill says his acquaintance with Sterling began with a hard fight 
at the Debating Society at Cambridge, when he appeared as a Benthamite 
and Sterling as a Mystic; since then they have more and more approxi: 
mated. .... The evening was then devoted to a glorious discourse on 
Reason, Self-Government, and subjects collateral, of which I can give but 
the barest idea. Sterling was the chief speaker, and John Mill would 
occasionally throw in an idea to clarify an involved theory or shed light 
on a profound abysmal one. The idea of a guiding principle has been 
held by the best minds in all ages, alike by Socrates and St. Augustine, 
though under different names. There has ever been a cloud of witnesses 
to this moral truth, and the sun shining brightly behind them even in 
the darkest age; and a superhuman light in every one that has been or 
that is, and in it there is a distinct vision, a glorious reality of safety and 
happiness. There is also a guide to the path you should take in the 
intellectual and active world. Carlyle says, ‘‘ Try, and you'll find it.” 
Mill says, “‘ Avoid all that you prove by experience or intuition to be 
wrong, and you are safe; especially avoid the servile imitation of any 
other: be true to yourselves, find out your individuality, and live and 
act in the circle around it. Jollow with earnestness the path into which 
it impels you, taking Reason for your Safety Lamp, and perpetually 
warring with Inclination ; then you will attain to that Freedom which 
results only from obedience to Right and Reason, and that Happiness 
which proves to be such on retrospection. Every one has a part to 
perform whilst stationed here, and he must strive with enthusiasm to 
perform it. Every advance brings its own particular snares, either exciting 
to ambition or display ; but in the darkest passages of human existence 
a Pole Star may be discovered, if earnestly sought after, which will guide 
the wanderer into the effulgence of Light and Truth. What there is in 
us that appears evil is, if thoroughly examined, either disproportioned or 
misdirected good, for our Maker has stamped His own image on every- 
thing that lives.” 


The illness and death of Dr. Calvert forms an episode even 
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more interesting than that of Henry Mill. A genuine 
Christian from the first, it is beautiful to see how his religion 
becomes less and less speculative, and more and more 
spiritual as the end draws near. Slowly and painfully he 
first reconciles himself to the thought of death, and then 
longs to penetrate its mystery. It was scarcely possible that 
a mind so intensely alive to the manifold interests and en- 
joyments of existence by which he was surrounded should do 
so without a struggle; but a fortnight before his death, 
Caroline Fox writes: ‘‘This morning he was supposed to be 
dying; he had passed twelve hours without food, and then 
fell asleep in utter exhaustion, from which they thought he 
could scarcely awake. He was himself surprised at the 
vigour he showed, and said, ‘ Perhaps God may see best for 
my further purification that I should again be shipwrecked 
into life!’”? Then, the day before his release: ‘‘ Our dear 
friend Dr. Calvert’s longings for death are something touch- 
ing. ‘Oh lead me to the still waters’ is his cry.”’ We copy 
this epitaph, written by his friend John Sterling, especially 
for the sake of the last two lines of it. 


Pure soul! strong, kind, and peaceful, ’mid the pain 
That racked and solemnized thy torch of Love: 
Here in our world below we mourn in vain, 
But would not call thee from thy world above. 
Of varied wisdom, and of heart sincere, 
Through gloomy ways thy feet unfaltering trod ; 
Reason thy lamp, and Faith thy star while here ; 
Now both one brightness in the Light of God. 


Shortly after the Sterlings left Falmouth and went to live 
in the Isle of Wight, but the intercourse between the two 
families, though less frequent, was still kept up. Through 
John Sterling we have occasioned glimpses, in London, of 
his brother-in-law, F. D. Maurice, which whet one’s appetite 
for the long-promised Life and Letters, some of which latter 
may be expected to throw an important light on Sterling’s 
own character. With Carlyle’s Life of him the Foxes (and 
many others of his friends) were grievously disappointed ; 
and though better pleased, by no means satisfied with Hare’s. 
Of the former, Caroline Fox writes : 


Itis caleulated to draw fresh obloquy on the subject of it... . It is 
VOL. XII. 51 
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painful enough to see the memorial of his friend made the text fo 
utterances and innuendoes from which one knows that he would now 
shrink even more than ever, and God alone can limit the mischief. But 
He can. That the book is often brilliant and beautiful, and more human. 
hearted than most of Carlyle’s, will make it but the more read, however 
little the world may care for the subject of the memoir. The graphic 
parts and the portraiture are generally admirable, but not by any means 
always so. 


We pass by tempting references to Tennyson, Hallam, 
Chevalier Bunsen, and others; and limit ourselves, as is 
fitting, in taking leave of our Quaker Paradise, to one more 
legitimately entitled to the name of ‘ Friend.” 


May, 1861. John Bright is great fun, always ready for a chat ora 
fulmination, and filling up the intervals of business with “ Paradise 
Regained.” . . . . One likes to have his opinion on men and things, as 
it is strong, clear, and honest, however one-sided. But he flies off pro- 
vokingly into pounds, shillings, and pence when one wants him to 
abide for a little among deeper and less tangible motives, powers, and 
arguments. 

Penjerrick, Oct. 14th, 1868. We have just had John Bright staying 
with us, and enjoyed it very much. His conversation is so varied, he is 
so simple and unreserved in telling one all manner of things one wishes 
to hear about; and then there is such downright manliness in the whole 
nature of the man, which is refreshing in this rather feeble age. He had 
nothing for the public, though they wanted to present an address, but 
would talk and read poetry until ten o’clock to us. 


As Congregationalists we are conspicuous by our absence 
from these memorials. Indeed, almost the solitary reference 
to a Dissenter, not a member of the Society of Friends, is 
to a “clever” speech at a Bible meeting, in which Dr. 
Binney (with Mrs. Stowe sitting by) sympathized with the 
American deputation on their peculiar institution. That, 
and a passing allusion to George Dawson, exhausts, we be- 
lieve, all the allusions to Nonconformity. This would per- 
haps be a matter of little moment if it did not suggest the 
larger question as to the relation between Quakers and other 
Dissenters. To a Congregationalist it seems as if a member 
of the Society of Friends who has outgrown the old scruples 
about dress, music, vocal worship, trained ministry, &e., 
ought to be able to find a congenial home among the Congre- 
gationalists, where the great principles for which he and his 
forefathers have contended for centuries are recognized and 
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acted on. It is at least a perplexing and disappointing 
thing to find so many of them gravitating towards the 
Established Church, and certainly not to be accounted for 
in all cases by merely personal influence and association. 

We give the following story of a poor Scotchman at the 
Sailor’s Home at Falmouth for its own sake, as well as for 
an illustration of the works of active Christian benevo- 
lence in which Caroline Fox engaged outside the circle of 
her literary and artistic friends. She is herself the narrator— 
writing in 1862: 


He was brought in several weeks ago, frightfully ill and suffering; a 
very perilous operation might possibly have relieved him, but they 
dared not attempt it here, and wanted to send him to a London hospital. 
He earnestly desired to be left here to die quietly, and I own I was 
very glad when at last they let him have his way, as it seemed very 
probable that the operation would be fatal. Well, somehow, we formed 
avery close friendship. He had frightened away the good people (the 
clergymen, &c.) by his stormy language, when really he was half delirious 
from agony; but we were nearer the same level, and so, as I said, we 
formed a romantic friendship. He poured out the story of his life, which 
had separated him from all his friends for more than twenty years. 
“Oh! Iwas a bad, bad, bad boy! My life has been one course of sin!” 
and he was utterly hopeless of forgiveness. Oh! the fixed despair of 
those poor eyes. I urged him to allow me to write to his family to tell 
of his contrition and ask forgiveness ; but he said it was impossible that 
they could forgive him; the prodigal had wasted his own share of his 
father’s heritage, but he had wasted theirs, and then ran away from 
them to America and broke their hearts. What he would give to fall 
down before his father and beseech his forgiveness! but it was all too 
late. He cried bitterly, but for a week or two he would not let me make 
the attempt, which he was certain was utterly useless. He was evidently 
sinking, and I felt so strongly that if it were possible to win the for- 
giveness of his family, he would then be able to believe in a higher 
forgiveness ; so last Sunday I wheedled his father’s address out of him, 
and got his tacit consent to my letter going, though he was certain there 
would be no one there to receive it. The thought of my Scotchman haunted 
me to-day, so in I went and found a most loving letter from his brother, 
hailing him as alive from the dead; I ran down to the Sailor’s Home and 
found another from his sister in eestasy of joy, and telling of his father’s 
complete forgiveness and tender love. ‘* He would have spent his last 
shilling to come to you, but he is gone!” Oh, I have never seen any- 
thing mor eexquisitely touching than the floods of wonder and ecstasy 
when I took in my treasures. It was still an almost incredible joy; he 
poured forth his thankfulness and his tears before God to think that he 
iad still brothers and sisters who forgave him, and loved him, and received 
him as alive from the dead. His father he had felt certain was dead, so 
that was no shock; but to think how his love had clung to him to the 
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last! Now, I believe he will find no difficulty in believing in that Higher 
Love which has already done such great things for him! He covered 
his sister’s letter with kisses, saying, ‘‘ It is my sister’s heart, her heart,” 
She had telegraphed to a soldier brother near Chatham to come to him 
at once, so two or three may possibly be with him in a few days! I 
hope that all this joy will not have killed him before they come, but I 
should think it must hasten the end. I did not leave him till he was 
quieter, and I have since been writing most happy letters to them both. 

Of Caroline Fox herself it would be pleasant to know 
more than these volumes tells us. They reveal a singularly 
pure and noble nature, full of intellectual alertness and 
kindly sympathy, and genuine enthusiasm and sweet friend- 
liness ; if we might give to the word a sense borrowed from 
the Society to which she belonged—quakerlincess ; a cumber- 
some word, but one full of meaning to those who are able to 
understand it. 

Her book is full of the pleasantest egotism—egotism with- 
out a trace of self-consciousness; and it breathes a spirit of 
devout and earnest and unobtrusive piety which makes itself 
felt on almost every page; the charity that beareth, hopeth, 
believeth all things. She quotes with tender approval the 
saying of some one to the effect that Carlyle had a vast fund 
of faith uninvested. And there is a tender and beautiful 
letter to Clara Mill, on the occasion of Barclay Fox’s death, 
in which she tells how she ventured to write religiously to 
her brother J. S. Mill, adding humbly, ‘I hope I have not 
done wrong or foolishly, but I do feel it rather a solemn 
trust to have such a story to tell of death robbed of its sting 
and the grave of its victory.” Both Mr. Mill and his wife 
wrote in reply letters full of tenderness, which, unhappily, 
cannot be found. 

Speaking of herself she says: 


I by no means regret the perplexities and doubts and troubles through 
which I have passed. They have increased my toleration for others, and 
given me a much higher value and deeper affection for those glorious 
truths which make up the Christian’s hope, than I could have had if they 
had only been passively imbibed. The hard struggle I have had to make 
them my own must rise in my memory to check future faithlessness ; and 
the certain conviction that the degree of faith which has been granted 
was purely a gift from above, leads me with earnestness and faith to 
petition for myself and others, ‘‘ Lord, increase our faith.” 


Almost the last entry in the journal is as follows: 
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Penjerrick, March 18, 1866.—I have just been brought through a 
sharp little attack of bronchitis, and feel bound to record my sense of the 
tender mercy that has encompassed me night and day. Though it may 
have been in part my own wilfulness and recklessness that brought it on, 
that and all else was pardoned, all fear of suffering or death was swallowed 
up in the childlike joy of trust: a perfect rest in the limitless love and 
wisdom of a most tender Friend, whose will was far dearer to me than my 
own, That Blessed Presence was felt just in proportion to the needs of 
the hour, and the words breathed into my spirit were just the most 
helpful ones at the time, strengthening and soothing. This was specially 
felt in the long still nights, when sometimes I felt very ill: ‘* Never less 
lonely than when thus alone—alone with God.” Surely I know more 
than ever of the reality of that declaration, ‘“‘ This is Life Eternal, that 
they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.” I write all this now, because my feelings are already fading 
into commonplace, and I would fain fix some little scrap of my ex- 
perience. I had before been craving for a little more spiritual life 
on any terms, and how mercifully this has been granted! and I can 
utterly trust that in any extremity that may be before me the same 
wonderful mercy will encompass me, and of more love and forgiving 
compassion carry me safely into port. 


Still more touching are the following words of ‘‘ Farewell,” 
with which we must conclude our extracts : 


My precious father and mother must keep whatever of mine they may 
like tohave. Itis vain to attempt to thank them for all they have done for 
me. I have often, very often, been most provoking and irresponsive to 
their loving-kindness, but in the bottom of my heart not, I trust, un- 
grateful. Farewell, darlings all. If you can forgive and love me, 
remember with comfort that our God and Saviour is even more loving, 
more forgiving than you are, and think of me with peace and trustfulness 
and thanksgiving, as one whom He has graciously taught, mainly through 
sorrows, to trust and to love Him utterly, and to grieve only over the 
ingratitude of my sins, the sense of which is but deepened by His free 
forgiveness. 


That last sentence alone might well endear the memory 
of Caroline Fox to every contrite, trustful spirit, so true is 
it to the deepest experience of the best Christians of all 


churches and of all ages. W. H. FULLER. 
Truro, 
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THE PROMISE OF “THE KINGDOM.” 
LUKE xii. 82. 


THERE is much in the word of God whose true significance we 
fail to grasp because of the strange and misleading habit, for 
which theology is largely responsible, of dealing with texts 
as mere isolated statements, instead of looking at them in 
relation to Scripture teaching in general, or indeed even the 
connection in which they stand. To use any other book thus, 
to take a single sentence or phrase and interpret it without 
regard to the intention of the writer, the circumstances under 
which he wrote, or the context by which the meaning of the 
particular expression may be qualified, would be esteemed a 
climax of absurdity. But this is precisely what has been 
commonly done in relation to the word of God, and, as the 
result, there has been strange misconception, not to say 
actual perversion, of its meaning and scope. Theologians 
have only too often built up important conclusions on pre- 
misses which are not only inadequate, but which, when they 
come to be examined, are found to be positively irrelevant. 
An example of this may be seen in the use to which the 
Lord’s words of encouragement to His disciples is put. “ Fear 
not ’’ (he says to them), ‘‘ little flock, itis your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.’’ How often have these 
words been quoted as a proof text for the narrowest view as to 
the issues of the great work which the Master has done and the 
gospel He preached. They have been employed to prove that 
the revelation of the spiritual truth is only to a select body, that 
the Church must always remain a “little flock,” that the only 
hope of Christian men is of a kingdom in the world to come. 
This is a very important truth, if it be a truth at all; but be- 
fore accepting an idea which, when carefully considered, must be 
regarded as somewhat surprising, it is surely necessary not only 
to examine the words in themselves, but to consider the ci- 
cumstances under which they were spoken, and their relation 
to the discourse in which they occur. It is not enough that 
they can be made to bear a particular meaning ; the question 
is, what meaning did the Lord Himself intend them to bear? 
It is easy to read the idea of an individual or of a school into 
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averse, but this will content no intelligent man who is sin- 
cerely desirous of learning what the Lord has really taught. 
Here, for example, was He addressing the Church of all times, 
or was He speaking primarily to the small company which 
He had gathered around Him, and which He was educating 
for the toils and conflicts of His heavenly kingdom? It 
needs very little consideration to answer this. To suppose 
that, in the midst of practical exhortations to His immediate 
followers, the Lord interpolated an incidental reference to the 
limited success which would always attend the preaching of 
His word, and then—speaking by anticipation to the small 
company who, to the end of the world, are, on this supposi- 
tion, to constitute the body of the redeemed—gives them a 
promise of compensation in heaven, is pure trifling. Such 
a style of interpretation turns the word of God into a series 
of riddles, which will be solved by each man or party according 
to his or its own peculiar tendency. 

We do not urge, as we might, how dishonouring the view 
which is thus given of the gospel and its results ; how incon- 
sistent with the glorious vision of ‘‘ the great multitude whom 
no man could number ;”’ how unsatisfactory as a fulfilment 
of the many declarations as to the future of the world. This 
only would we say on these points. Unbelief could have few 
more effective weapons placed in its hands than that which is 
prepared by those who would teach that the conflict between 
good and evil will end in the overwhelming preponderance of 
the evil, and that the only result of the love of God to the 
world, and of the tears, the groans, the agonies of the Son of 
God on its behalf, will be the salvation of a “little flock” out 
of the millions upon millions of earth’s people. All this, 
however, must be faced if this be what the Lord did teach. 
Our contention is that, so far from teaching this, He taught 
the very opposite. 

The contrast in the Lord’s words is not between the weak- 
ness of the Church on earth and the glory of the heavenly 
inheritance into which it is to enter, but between the feeble- 
ness of those whom He would employ as workers for Him, 
and the position to which He would raise them as kings of 
men. Evidently the phrase He uses must describe those to 
whom He was speaking, and the blessing He promised must be 
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one that was to come to them. To those Jewish hearers the 
‘“‘kingdom’”’ had a very definite idea of its own. They hada 
mistaken conception as to what its real character was to be; 
they were thinking of temporal rather than of spiritual rule, 
and of an outward and visible manifestation of majesty, not of 
the unseen but ever-living force of truth ; but the ‘‘ kingdom” 
for which they waited and longed was to be established in the 
present world, not to be reserved for the eternal future. It 
was the continued effort of the Master to educate them into a 
more spiritual view of the kingdom. But still their message 
to the world was that the kingdom was come, their gospel 
was emphatically the ‘‘ gospel of the kingdom;” and here the 
promise is given to them that their work should not be in 
vain, but that even to them in all their weakness the kingdom 
should be given. It is thus a glorious promise to men who 
might otherwise have been crushed by the thought of their 
f ebleness in the presence of the solemn responsibility imposed 
upon them, and the seemingly insuperable difficulty of the work 
they were called to undertake, that “out of weakness they should 
be made strong,” and that, few and obscure as they were, they 
should, nevertheless, by faith in Him subdue kingdoms. 

The meaning which a hard and exclusive theology gives to 
the promise deprives it of all relevance to the immediate 
object which the Lord had in view, and robs it of the wondrous 
sublimity which is found in it, as soon as we come back to its 
literal teaching, instead of seeking to give it some hidden, 
mystical sense. No doubt, as the centuries roll on, and the 
mighty power of the truth which the apostles had to preach 
becomes more manifest, it is seen to have a far-reaching 
significance which they themselves would be unable fully to 
appreciate. But even to them the meaning, possibly per- 
plexing at first, must gradually have become clear, and in 
their own experience the Lord’s declaration began to be 
fulfilled. They did obtain a dominion over the minds and 
hearts of men which had had no parallel in the world, and 
which has had none since. We see how enduring it has 
been, how no changes in civilization, or culture, or govern- 
ment have interfered with its authority, how it has proved 
itself adapted to all kinds of people and all conditions of 
society. So far we perceive more of the depth of promise 
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in the Saviour’s words than was possible to those to whom 
they were first spoken. But even to them in very wondrous 
manner was the Lord’s word verified. The ‘‘little flock” 
became a great power. ‘The humble peasants of Galilee 
became the mighty preachers of Jerusalem, battled and 
battled successfully alike against the hoary idolatries and 
the young philosophies of Greece and Rome, asserted a power 
over Greek and Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond and free. 
Taken in its strictest sense, the promise was fulfilled long 
before the last of the obscure band of disciples had passed to 
his rest; the Father had given the “ little flock’? a kingdom. 
The fact was testified by their enemies, who complained that 
they had turned the world upside down. 

Looking back through the centuries, considering what the 
power of the gospel has been and what it is to-day, how 
much is there in the sublime confidence which these words 
reveal to impress our souls with new reverence and awe for 
the Master? In every sense those whom He addressed were 
a “little flock.”” They were few, they were obscure, they 
were absolutely without any of the elements supposed by the 
world to be essential to influence. There was not in them 
anything of that regal stamp which keen observers have been 
wont to discover in kings of men, even before they come to 
their crown and dominion. ‘The language of the Lord ought 
itself to have been sufficient to dispel any lingering ideas of a 
temporal kingdom which He was to establish. For who were 
they that they should indulge the wild dream of setting up 
His rule, which should displace the authority of imperial 
tome? They could not have officered a regiment ; how could 
it be that to them should be given a kingdom? But even 
abandoning the idea of temporal rule, what was there in them 
which seemed likely to give them authority over the souls of 
men? Are they philosophers, or poets, or orators? Verily 
no. They are of the class in relation to which the Pharisees 
contemptuously said, ‘‘ This people that knoweth not the law 
is accused.” In them are manifest no signs of the genius 
which fascinates, the intellect which subdues, or the priestly 
power which enthrals. ‘The world might well say to them 
when they challenged its faith, Who are ye, whence come ye, 
by what authority do ye speak ? Kings who rule by right of 
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birth or force of armies, priests who govern by the terrors of 
superstition, philosophers who dazzle by brilliancy of thought, 
all these we know, but who are ye? Yet the Lord looking on 
them, and realizing all this in all the calmness of His Divine 
majesty, says, “‘Fear not, little flock; it is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

An appeal, then, is here made by our Lord to the ages, to 
the history which was to be made, to the generations stretch- 
ing to the consummation of all things. That such a forecast 
of the power which should belong to His truth, and through it 
to its teachers, should have been turned into a buttress of the 
narrowest sectarianism, that the royal declaration that the 
saints shall rule the world should have been debased into a 
statement that they should always remain a small and miser- 
able fraction of humanity, is very sad. But not the least 
distressing feature in it is the way in which it obscures the 
evidence here supplied of the Divine foreknowledge of the 
Lord. He has, in truth, in these words supplied a test by 
which His own character may be proved and the authority of 
His words judged. If this startling utterance had not been 
fulfilled, He might have been charged as a wild enthusiast who 
was self-deceived, and who, because He had thus deceived Him- 
self, became a dreamer of dreams, and a seer of visions which 
could never have suggested themselves except to a brain 
bewildered and intoxicated by the flatteries of parasites or 
the applauses of an ignorant mob. If the hope nurtured had 
proved unreal; if (as all sagacious observers would have pre- 
dicted) these disciples so weak, so slow to learn, so unwilling 
to believe, had lived and died in their impotence and obscurity, 
the condemnation of the Lord would have been swift and 
decisive. But the improbable, what to human reason seemed 
the impossible, has been realized. The “little flock” has a 
kingdom. Its victories are not yet complete, but the wondrous 
experience of the ages confirms our faith in Him, who has 
thus revealed the place His Church is to hold in the world’s 
history, and assures us that He must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet. 
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AMONG THE CORN. 


THERE are perhaps few more pleasant sights than an English 
corn-field; and we have now reached that season of the year 
when such sights may be seen on every hand. How beautiful 
the corn looked a few weeks ago, when it was yet green and, 
when we saw it, made gay with the white daisy and the 
red poppy, and the blue corn-flower growing amongst it. 
And how beautiful it looks to-day, now that it has grown tall, 
and is waving to and fro in the breeze like a seaof gold. And 
how beautiful too it will look when the reapers, for whom it 
is waiting, have been and cut it down, and when it stands in 
sheaves all about the field, ready for the farmers’ men to come 
with their horses and waggons to carry it home to the stack 
or the barn. People are now seeking the sea, or the 
mountain, glad to get away for a while from busy offices and 
warehouses, and from dusty and noisy streets; and such 
retreats are very pleasant, but one cannot help wondering 
sometimes that they don’t oftener seek the rest and refresh- 
ing which comes from being awhile among country corn-fields 
and woods. 

Now I think God meant that everything which He has 
made should be a teacher to us. The Lord Jesus, when He 
was here, seemed to love the country, and it is wonderful how 
many lessons He learned from all the common natural 
objects around Him. Everything seemed to come to Him 
with a message from God, and the things of earth seemed to 
Him but as the shadows of things in heaven. Birds and 
flowers taught Him lessons of holy trust in the care and love 
of God. The mustard-seed which He had often seen growing 
in the gardens, was an emblem of the growth of that kingdom 
which He had come to establish, and which from a small 
beginning was destined to grow and grow till it should 
embrace all mankind as its subjects. The fishermen, toiling 
with their boats and nets upon the sea, in their work became 
a pattern of what, in a higher service, He wanted His 
disciples to be and do. The sower in the springtime going 
out to sow spake to Him of the truths which He was plant- 
ing like seeds; the tares growing among the wheat, as we see 
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them still, were to Him an image of how truth and error, good 
people and bad, were mixed together in this world; and the 
reapers going out under the burning sun told of a still 
greater harvest, when every one would “receive the due 
reward of his deeds.’”’ And if to Jesus all these natural 
objects were invested with the robes of teacher, we too should 
try to learn something from the same objects which lie about 
our path to-day. 

Well, now let us take a walk through the corn-field 
together to-day. There is a path right through it along 
which we may go. The air is a little mellow, and it is 
sweetly scented with a few remaining wild-flowers, and the 
ripening corn, and the fruits which hang upon the trees in the 
orchards and gardens around. How pretty those cottages 
look, covered with creepers, and the church tower breaking 
out from the distant trees! It isjust what some of you love; 
and oh what a delight it would be to some of the poor children 
in crowded parts of great cities and towns, and who never see 
the country or the sea, could they look upon it too. 

The corn stands so high that some of you have to stand on 
tip-toe to see over it. But how has it come to be as it is? 
You saw the seed before it was put into the ground months 
ago; and what, or who, has made it grow to such a height? 
Well this is something which is not man’s doing; clever as 
he is, man cannot make the corn grow. This is God’s work. 
We never saw God, but here we see His work: He gave the 
seed the power to reproduce itself; He sent the sunshine 
and the rain. And it is well that we should learn from early 
years to connect thus all the manifold operations in Nature 
with the hand of God. And it is His power which has 
produced the ‘‘ blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear.” 

But the corn-field speaks not alone of the power—it speaks 
of the kindness and bountifulness of God. The corn is God's 
gift to us, given for our necessities. Perhaps we are all apt 
to fail in the recognition and acknowledgment of gifts which 
are daily repeated. If we were out upon a journey, and the 
train in which we were travelling met with an accident, and 
if in some surprising way we were preserved safe from harm, 
I am sure we should be thankful, and would say, ‘‘ How kind 
and good of God to have kept me.” But we ought to see His 
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love none the less in the gifts which are repeated year by 
year, and day by day. And if we thought of the trouble, 
and the suffering, which a failure in the harvest-fields of the 
world would bring to many, and perhaps to us, we should 
feel more deeply than we do, that the yearly gift of corn, 
enough for the year that is to follow, is a proof of God’s good- 
ness tous all. And if we remembered His goodness to us, I 
am certain we should love and try to please Him. 

But this continuance of the harvest is just what we might 
have expected from God. Long, long ago, you remember 
to one of His servants He gave the promise, that as long as 
the earth remained, seed-time and harvest should not cease ; 
and every year the harvest-field and this growing corn is a 
witness to the faithfulness of God. It is a sad thing to be of 
a fickle mind and heart, and it would be an unhappy thing 
for us if we could not depend upon Him who is “ over all.’’ 
But He is a faithful Promiser, as the harvest-field shows 
to-day; and if He is faithful in one direction, then He will 
be the same in others. The farmer who is looking over the 
gate yonder at the standing corn, when he sowed the seed, 
acted upon the principle of faith. He trusted in God that if 
he put the seed into the ground, God would make it grow. 
And you see he has not trusted in vain. And when we trust 
in God, and believe that He will forgive us our trespasses and 
help us in time of need, and that if we follow Jesus Christ 
His Son He will take us to His own beautiful home above 
the sky when we die, what are we all doing but just the 
same thing that the farmer did? In each case we are trust- 
ing in a promise—looking for something which as yet we do 
not see. The corn about us speaks of God’s faithfulness to 
one promise ; and if God keeps that one, why should we not 
trust Him in reference to all the others, which speak of His 
forgiving love, His tender care, and His ever present help ? 

And then you know the farmer gets here in the corn just 
what he put into the land. Each seed sown here in the 
spring yields its appropriate fruit. If he reaps barley, it is 
because he sowed barley ; and if he reaps wheat, it is because 
he sowed wheat. And we reap what we sow. Our life to-day 
is a sowing, and the future will be a reaping of what we have 
sown. If we sow mercy, we shall find mercy. If we cultivate 
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a pure heart we shall see God. If we learn to fill our hands 
with loving, gentle, and unselfish deeds toward others— 
toward the weak, the poor, and the suffering, by and by they 
will in some way come back again to us, like the corn that 
has come back to the farmer in far larger measure than he 
sowed. For that is God’s way: all we lend to Him He pays 
back with a generous hand. Ifthe farmer had not tilled his 
land, however, he would only have had a harvest of weeds, 
And that is so in life. The spendthrift comes to want. The 
intemperate man receives an inheritance of shame. A youth 
spent in folly and in forgetfulness of God, prepares the way 
for many a bitter sorrow afterward, and perhaps for an 
unhappy and cheerless old age. Whatever we sow we reap. 
If the farmer wants to reap wheat he must sow wheat; and if 
we want to enjoy through our earthly journey the satisfactions 
of a Christian life, we must live that life which alone can 
yield them, and of that life the Lord Jesus is the pattern and 
the way: if we follow Him we shall not miss the right road 
to real happiness. If we are ever to hear Him say “ Well 
done ”’ to us, we must try to be ‘ good and faithful servants.” 

And I wanted to say one thing more. In the harvest the 
reapers get the rewards of toil and patience. Much toil must 
be put forth in these fields, and much patience must be 
exercised before the harvest comes; but when it comes, all 
that toil and patience find their reward. And every day we 
live is hastening us forward to a harvest of some kind or 
another ; and I wonder what our harvest will be—what we 
shall have given us to reap when the spring and summer of 
life have fled, and when the autumn days have come? All 
life tends and looks toward that point, just as all the work 
done in this corn-field tends and looks toward the harvest. 
But you know, my children, that the harvest will depend 
upon our sowing. If we live to please ourselyes—to find 
mirth, or to lay up earthly treasure, and do not seek to 
become rich toward God, the future will not have much in it 
that will make us desire it. We must sow good corn if we 
are to reap good corn. We must see to it, by God’s good 
help, that we fill our hearts with faith and loving thoughts 
toward Him, and our hands with deeds that express 
obedience and the desire to serve, and we must make our- 
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selves to abound toward others in all thoughtful and useful 
and kindly ministries ; and then presently, out of such a life, 
there will rise such a harvest as will for ever fill us with joy 
and gladness indeed. If in the things we have given us to do 
we are willing to toil with patience, perseverance, and hope, 
we shall presently find, as the farmers find to-day in the 
harvest-field, that such toil has its certain and abundant 
reward. W. HOUGHTON. 


YARFIELD MEMORIES; 
OR, STORIES OF CHURCH LIFE, 
BY THE REV. ANDREW REED, B.A. 


No. 5.—ANGELIC CAROL. 


Toose who know Fouqué’s beautiful story, ‘‘Der Zauber 
Ring” (The Magic Ring), will remember that young and pretty 
Bertha, when her playfellow, Otto, goes forth to be a knight 


under the patronage of the lovely Blanchefleur, discovers her 
heart’s wound, and pines in desertion. Then her fairy god- 
mother, Frau Minnetrost, carries her away to her distant 
castle, where, beneath soft moonbeams gleaming on the 
magic lake, among enchanted flowers and the weird melody 
of bells and zephyrs, while hearing also the pleasant stories 
and experiences of her friend, she regains her healthy spirit, 
and after a while returns anew to life and duty. 

Now in the charming village of Carol, already mentioned, 
Rose had a kind and wise elderly relation, who, for similar 
reasons, fetched her away to her farmhouse. Rose had 
suppressed her feelings, and held up her head with brave 
eflort; but when she heard of Roderick’s shipwreck of faith, 
she could endure no longer. She was sore wounded, and 
knew not how to accept this life disappointment. She felt as 
if she had caused this sad ruin. Her mother made matters 
worse by ordering her daughter to ‘cast out such a scape- 
gtace from her heart. A vile infidel, forsooth. Why did we 
think so much of him? Rose, child, you should not care for 
lim. Where is your spirit ?” 
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But Rose became paler and thinner, and was on the way 
to some serious illness. The change to Carol took place in 
the prime of the spring, when the young leaves glistened on 
the trees, the young birds twittered in the thickets, the young 
lambs sported in the meadows, the young crops greened the 
upland clays, the young children chased each other on the 


soft grass, and pulled the daisies, buttercups, and daffodils, 
and the young year lavished his brightest looks and fairest 


gifts to bewitch human eyes and hearts. Carol was lovely in 
spring. The houses were embosomed in gardens and fields, 
and stood in terraces along the hillside, while beneath them 
swept the swirling waters of the everflowing river. 

Mrs. Selby’s farm was one of the most picturesque and 
elevated residences. Rose soon showed the happy effect of 
fresh air and diet, of quiet and delightful rural scenes. Carol 
had gone on to improve since Mr. Thornton’s pipe was so 
innocently expended there. Mr. Rymer, the good minister, 
enjoyed the easier circumstances arising from his alliance 


with Master Byers. His Christian work had never been so 
prosperous. He had come upon a vein of personal experience 


in religion which tinctured very impressively all his influence. 

The gospel preaching of that day was rather in a minor 
key. Everything human was looked at in a pessimist light, 
under the excellent intention of the more honouring thereby 
the saving work of Christ. Sin and depravity covered all 
human acts and motives, while efforts at personal righteous- 
ness were discouraged as deceptive or dangerous. Faith was 
at war with enjoyment and mirth. The gospel itself was 
rather a form of sacred doctrine to be believed than an intro- 
duction to a gracious, Divine person, who was to be leant upon 
in realizing trust. Our Lord’s inimitable example was little 
pressed, lest pride should arise from the consciousness of 
imitating it. The will of God was submitted to as a duty or 
a crucifixion rather than as a loving delight. 

Mr. Rymer, as well as some others, had, however, learnt 
other and better lessons in the school of Christian discipline. 
His mind had been arrested by that phase of the gospel which 
holds forth reconciliation with God as the end of our Saviour's 
mediation. Reconciliation, not only by the pardon of six, 
but also by willing conformity in all things to our Father's 
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good pleasure. He felt and taught that a Christian was at 
one with God about everything. While the Divine will was 
not ascertained about any matter, a Christian was at one with 
God in waiting for His judgment; and when that will was 
pronounced, he was at one with God in implicit and cheerful 
submission. This was so habitually the strain of Mr. Rymer’s 
influence, that he was called, in Bunyan’s style, Master At- 
one-with-God. The effect of such general conformity to God’s 
will was to produce abundance of peace, love, and thanks- 
giving in the neighbourhood, which resulted in the name 
Angelic Carol being given to the village. Among the chief 
residents were Mrs. Selby, who was named Lady Sympatiy ; 
the good storekeeper, Mr. Byers, called Master Godliness-with- 
Content; and an aged, suffering widow, Barstow, who lay 
long expecting her dismission in such blessed hope that she 
was generally designated as Widow Heaven’s-Gate. To this 
saintly village, and to these heavenly minded people, resort 
was had for miles round for all sorts of spiritual advice and 
help. 

see was under the constant care of Lady Sympathy. A 
more caressing, motherly woman could nowhere be found. 
She possessed superior intelligence, a happy temperament, 
and a holy unction of pious goodness. She had been secretly 
tried in her youth, and had thus become interested in the 
trials of young hearts. She had loved intensely, but the 
young man transferred his attentions to one of her com- 
panions, whom he afterwards made miserable, as his wife, by 
his improvidence and incapacity. Again and again the 
rejected friend came to their rescue, while she said to herself, 
rather bitterly, “ After all it was well I did not marry him,” 
and, finally, she was convinced that God, by refusing her 
desire, had saved her from a wretched life. As Rose listened 
to this story she had her first healthy turn, for this thought 
flashed on her mind, ‘“‘ And had I married Roderick, what 
now ?—but he will return ; surely he will.” 

Lady Sympathy was well experienced in these tender cares, 
fr many charming girls, in like troubles, had been confided 
toher. She had treasured up such romantic experiences in 
the strong current of true love in order to use them as medicine 
for others. She took care to avoid all dreamy indolence, and 
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to engage Rose well in the dairy and the garden. She 
allowed of no mystery or reserve, but would say, “You are 
meditative, dear; now what is it about? Talk to me, even of 
Roderick, as if you were talking to yourself. I like to hear 
your fears and hopes. They will have no worse effect on you 
from being revealed to another.” By such means this wise 
friend sought to prepare a reaction of feeling, and to nerve 
Rose to face the possible alternative of separation without 
being rendered incapable of turning her energies into other 
forms of life. 

This process was much aided by the ministrations, both 
private and public, of the good pastor. He often spent an 
hour at the farm, and his presence was so brisk and peaceful 
that troubles and vexations seemed to fly before him. He 
was fond of parables and legends as pleasantly enforcing 
serious truth. In one of his first conversations he quoted a 
Spanish allegory, which greatly struck Rose. 

‘Oh, gardener,” said the olive, which was under the 
pruning-knife, ‘‘is this your love? You have shorn away all 
my beauty and my shade. Pause, and do me no more ham, 
lest I die of shame and suffering.” 

‘Foolish olive,” answered the gardener; ‘‘I do you no 
harm. Your duty is not so much to show beauty, or to give 
shade, as to bear fruit. In the spring fresh shoots will cover 
all these wounded places, and in autumn heavy fruit wil 
crown your boughs, which would be too weak to bear it had I 
not cut them back. Then you will bless my care, and rejoice 
in your harvest.” 

‘Even so,” the latter continued, ‘‘we are taught to be 
reconciled to the severe and inflexible discipline of God's 
Providence, by learning that the pruning of winter prepares 
for summer blossom and autumn fruit. 

After admiring this allegory, Rose said, “I think, sir, | 
could submit to what I knew was divinely ordained, like the 
order of the seasons and the work of the husbandman; but, 
it is harder to be at one with God when you are not sure 
what His will is.” 

“Wait patiently for His decision, my young friend, anil 
meantime look not only on one side of the event, but all 
round it. Accustom yourself to either alternative. Say; if 
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I] may have it with Thy consent, let it be; but if not, then, 
also, 1 ask not for it, and would not have it.” 

“But, sir, am I to pray earnestly for this my desire, and 
yet all the while be content to let it go? This seems so 
contradictory ? ”’ 

“Did not our Lord deal thus with His own life. He said, 
‘If it be possible, let the cup pass, but if not, Thy wiil be 
done.’ Always at one with God, you see, in either alternative. 
That’s the secret of true peace.” 

“But, sir, if I have not strength to admit the alternative. 
Is not love a master passion? Can we limit its rule? Must 
we not follow a true love against all odds and all opposition ? 
Such is the general verdict of society, in its poetry, stories, 
and general conversation.” 

“And yet there is no worse delusion, no purer egotism, no 
flatter impiety and rebellion against God, no more perilous 
injury to human relations, than this romantic, idolatrous, 
selfish passion, which assumes to yield no submission to 
reason, conscience, or even good sense ; nor even to parental 
or Divine authority. Under cover of a beauteous virtue 
lurks here the most monstrous treason against the just order 
of things. Such miscalled love, fostered by unreal novels, 
and corrupt social customs, is one of the worst sources of 
disorder in families, unhappy starts in life, and of general 
alienation from religion. In the name of a heathen Cupid or 
Venus, or of some unknown god, such lovers defy the true 
God and provoke His displeasure. They have set their hearts 
on one desire, and even if they cannot enjoy it, they will live 
and die fretting and quarrelling after it, and making them- 
selves and others wretched by their discontent. Can this be 
true, righteous love ?” 

“Oh, sir, I think I see how foolish and impious such a 
feeling must be. Yet I have deemed it heroic and noble. I 
will try, even in this, to be one with God. But this passion 
is 80 strong and I am so weak.” 

“Will not the Strongest help thee, child?” replied the 
pastor as he pressed her hand and took his leave. 

One of Rose’s favourite haunts in Carol was the poor 
chamber of Widow Heaven’s-Gate. She forgot the poverty of 
the place when her eye fell on the dear old sufferer. Wasted 
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as her frame was by disease and agony, there was a bright 
lustre in her eyes and a smile of love and unworldly happiness 
on her face. She welcomed her visitor with enthusiasm, like 
that of youth. ‘‘ Bless the Lord ; such a sweet lady, to come 
out of her way to this poor place—to see me. And all—yes, 
all for the love of Jesus. Isn’t it now?” On the mention of 
that best of names, her features glowed with uncontrollable 
fervour. ‘‘ Yes, dear Jesus,’ she repeated, ‘‘ there is none 
like Him.” 

‘Yes, it is for the Lord’s sake,” said Rose, ‘‘ but also for 
my own sake. I want to learn from you how to bear a great 
sorrow. You are so patient under all suffering.” 

“What, my sweet child, you, so pretty and so good, crossed 
in heart? Ah! I too loved, and was warned, but I would not 
hear. I would have my own way. I don’t say I haven't had 
a kind husband, but, oh! a sad hindrance in serving Jesus, 
No sympathy in the best things. I’ve been sorely punished. 
Don’t follow me in that. Be guided by the Lord’s will. | 
have learnt to be at one with Him, even in taking down this 
frail tabernacle, and in all the pains which that must cause. 
I lie hourly at heaven’s gate, looking in where I shall soon 
goin to abide. Yes, even I shall dwell there, for such is the 
grace of my Lord. Oh, my precious, precious Saviour! 
anything for Thee. Nothing without Thee.” Again the wan 
face lit up with a radiance that recalled to Rose the description 
of Stephen, ‘‘ They saw his face as the face of an angel.” 

From such visits Rose bore away a healing impression. 
What was her trial compared to that so patiently borne by 
this dying saint. As yet she was only waiting to know God's 
‘will, which might after all gratify her pure, loving desire. 

But if not, she was gaining strength to comprehend that such 
desires may be neither essential nor even salutary, and that 

- Christian life could survive, in its usefulness and enjoyments, 
the abandonment even of longings so precious and intimate. 
Tears rolled down her soft cheeks, as lifting her eyes to 
heaven, she murmured, ‘‘ Dear Lord, I use Thine, own words, 
If it be possible let this be, and the hindrances be removed ; 
but, if I must give it up, aye, or suffer in other forms, like 
this servant of Thine, Lord, Iam Thine. Come what may, | 
am one with Thee in all events. Yes, I mean it, as I never 
felt before; not my will, but Thine be done.” 
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So Rose imbibed not only the rural health, but also the 
bright, spiritual confidence of Angelic Carol. She began to 
arouse herself to something better than being petted as a 
chronic invalid, with a heart malady for which there was no 
cure but in one direction of human affairs. She said to her 
Frau Minnetrost, ‘‘I shall be ever indebted to you, dearest 
aunt, for your wise love; but I ought not to stay here long; - 
others need your valuable help. I ought to recover my place 
at home and in life’s duties.” 

Her aunt rejoiced in this happy change, but advised her not 
to go at once into the old home scenes. Could she not pay a 
visit elsewhere, or even take the charge of children in some 
pleasant family for a time. Rose agreed in these proposals, 
and after some correspondence with Yarfield friends, one day 
Kate Thornton appeared in the pleasant pony chaise to fetch 
her friend away and to explain future plans. 

“T declare,” said Kate, surveying Rose, ‘‘ this Carol is 
fairyland, and Mrs. Selby is an enchantress, to transform our 
pale, moping Penserosa into such a radiant Allegria. I think 
Ishall try the effect of a visit.” 

“By all means,” said Mrs. Selby; ‘‘but you show no special 
need of it at present.” 

“Nor ever shall on any such account. No man shall ever 
belord of my happiness. I have no idea of flattering these 
men with any special preferences. They are quite conceited 
enough, and it takes all spirit out of a girl. See, now, because 
of this weakness, Rose is to be banished from us all, and to 
become a drudge in a family, which, however, my father highly 
commends, near London; where she is to manifest all the 
graces and gifts of heroism for a few shillings a week, all 
found ; and, specially provided, that no followers are allowed.” 

“You cannot alarm me,” Rose replied, “‘ by caricaturing a 
plan which your father commends, and which my friends 


advise. But I mean to take a look at Yarfield before my exile 
begins,” 


“That is allowed, under conditions, for your sake and for 
ow own. We are curious to see how real this supposed cure 
is, or whether you will sink again into Lydia Languish when 
you reach home.” 

“I am ready, nay, eager, to be put to trial,” said Rose, 
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taking her seat; ‘‘ only I shall greatly miss the tonics I haye 
been used to in this place, and your watchful care, kindest 
of aunts. Farewell, dear Angelic Carol.” 

The cream-white pony whisked away the chaise and its 
light occupants, as if he knew they were as eager as he to 
reach Yarfield, and he seemed to toss his head knowingly in 
response to the airy chit-chat and the silvery laughter, which 
softened the rattle of the wheels and the grinding of the road 
as they pursued their rapid way. 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS. 


Tue remarkable career of the great apostle of South Africa 
has come toa close. Like the man himself, the life of Robert 
Moffat has a completeness which is rare, if not unique. To 
very few is it given to do a long day’s service, and then to 
enjoy the holy calm of a long and tranquil eventide between 
them and the grave. At seventy-five years of age the vener- 
able missionary might properly be regarded as entitled to 
rest, especially after nearly half a century of service under 
such conditions as those in which he had to labour in Africa. 
When he returned to England it seemed as though his course 
was almost run, and that the utmost to be expected was that 
a few years would be given him to enjoy the affectionate kind- 
ness of devoted friends, and for the churches to profit by the 
wisdom and experience of his long period of missionary ser- 
vice. But God willed it otherwise. For thirteen years he 
has been permitted to enjoy the affection and respect of the 
churches, which felt that his presence among them was as that 
of an angel of the Lord. None was—indeed, none could be—- 
more widely venerated and beloved ; and well he deserved the 
homage which was everywhere accorded to him. He won great 
honour because he neither coveted nor sought any. The 
singleness of his aim and the unselfish simplicity of his spirit 
commanded a respect, not to say reverent affection, which self- 
seeking ambition or pretentious self-assertion would vainly 
have laboured to secure. Wherever he went men rose up before 
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him in recognition of the nobility of the man and the great- 
ness of the service he had done both to God and humanity. 

Congregationalism may well be proud of so illustrious a 
son—for Congregationalist he was in every conviction of his 
mind, in every instinct of his nature. He may be spoken of, 
and truly spoken of, as belonging to the universal Church, 
for he had sincere love for all good men, and sympathetic 
interest in all Christian work by whatever section of the 
Church it might be overtaken. ‘There was not a touch of 
bigotry about him, but the catholicity of his spirit was not 
accompanied with any laxity of principle even in what may 
be regarded as questions of secondary importance. He 
loved the whole household of faith, but he was resolute in his 
attachment to the principles of his own denomination. 

But it was to Christian Missions, and especially to the 
London Missionary Society and its work, that his soul had 
consecrated its faith and devotion. He was an enthusiast of 
the loftiest type, and his enthusiasm, like that of Whitfield, of 
Brainerd, of John Williams, of all great missionaries, from the 
Apostle Paul downwards, was a passion for saving souls. Had 
Providence directed his steps to India it is fair to conclude that 
he would have felt the same intense interest in the Hindoo as 
he did in the Bechuanas. But South Africa seemed specially 
suited to his genius. It called forth the love of daring adven- 
ture which was so strong an element in his character; it 
taxed and so developed an inventiveness which, had it not 
thus been called into play, might never have been discovered ; 
it furnished occasions for the display of his lion-like courage 
as well as of that gentle sympathy which won for him the con- 
fidence and affection of all sorts and conditions of men. He 
was a great missionary partly because of natural endowments, 
which gave him peculiar qualifications for a work of peculiar 
difficulty and delicacy, but still more because of the complete 
consecration of heart and life to Christ and His Gospel which 
was so conspicuous in him. His heart was in his work, 
because his heart was so thoroughly possessed by Jesus 
Christ. There was a simple grandeur about the man which 
impressed all who came into contact with him. The sagacity 
of his strong sense, the unobtrusive modesty of his whole 
leportment, combined with its quiet dignity and the kindly 
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geniality of his nature, had a charm which it would not 
have been easy to resist. His was, indeed, a noble nature, 
elevated and purified by the sanctifying grace of God. A 
friend with whom he was on familiar terms, and who had 
seen him under all varieties of circumstances, observed to us 
that if he had desired to point out a fault in him he knew not 
where he should find it. We are not foolish enough, indeed, 
to say that he was faultless, but we do say that it would not 
be easy to find a man whose imperfections were so few. The 
artless simplicity of the child, the undaunted courage of the 
hero, the self-devotion of the saint, the enthusiasm of the 
apostle were all seen in him, and they united to form a cha- 
racter of singular beauty and power. May the influence of 
his example stimulate all churches, and chiefly those with 
which he was connected. We shall take an early opportunity 
of reviewing his career with greater fulness. 

A remark made by Mr. Scott, who has recently entered on 
the pastorate of Albion Chapel, Hull, in his address as one 
of the Nonconformist deputation at the Wesleyan Conference, 
deserves careful attention. If the Wesleyans were about to 
dispense with the itinerant system, he thought the Inde- 
pendents might probably be inclined to take it up. This 
cannot be regarded merely as one of the pretty compliments 
appropriate to the occasion. Of course Mr. Scott did not 
mean to suggest the Methodist system could be adopted by 
Congregationalists in its entirety, but simply that there was 
a growing disposition among them to regard the more frequent 
changes in the pastorate with favour. Probably he is right. 
We believe that the average length of our pastorates is con- 
siderably reduced, but whether the change is or ought to be 
welcomed is a question which cannot so easily be decided. 
It can hardly be doubted that the influence which a minister 
acquires by years of honourable service in one sphere is of 
incalculable value, and the destruction of it by removal is an 
unquestionable loss. On the other hand, it is equally certain 
that there are many men who work with great efficiency for 
four or five years who cannot stand the strain of a prolonged 
ministry. Surely it is a benefit to Congregationalism that it 
is able to combine the advantages on both sides. It hasa 
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place for those who, as year follows year, only become more 
deeply rcoted in the affections of their people and more 
successful in their work, and who, in virtue of their ex- 
perience and the esteem in which they are held, are a great 
power in the towns where they reside. Few positions are 
more influential and surrounded with greater possibilities of 
usefulness than that of a respected Congregational minister 
in one of our large county towns. We hope we may always 
have such men amongst us. At the same time there is work 
for those of the other type. It is well, however, to bear in 
mind that the special difficulty of such men arises when they 
are least able to grapple with it. With advancing years and 
increasing infirmities they may not find it so easy to obtain a 
new sphere as they did in earlier times. We cannot blind 
our eyes to the fact that there is a considerable class of men 
whose lives would be brighter and more useful if they could, 
without difficulty and without incurring any discredit, become 
what our Wesleyan brethren call ‘travelling preachers.”’ 
But it would not be easy to manage this without organization, 
and organization, we know, is the pet aversion of numbers 
amongst us. The evil obliquely glanced at in Mr. Scott’s 
remark is a serious one, but the remedy is not so obvious. 

Dr. Howard Crosby, in an article we noticed at the time, 
spoke of the catholicity and freedomof Presbyterianism in lan- 
guage which in our view might as truly be applied to the Con- 
gregational churches of this country. Dr. Crosby claimsa supe- 
riority for Presbyterian churches over those of our own order, 
because he says the latter “have long creeds which must be 
assented to by each member.” We can only say that there 
is no such custom in the churches of this country. Reading 
his article, our feeling is that between liberal-minded men 
among Presbyterians and Congregationalists the difference is 
very slight indeed. The closing paragraph certainly expresses 
our own view, and those of the churches we seek to serve, so 
completely, that the word ‘‘ Congregational’ might be read 
instead of “‘ Presbyterian,” or along with it, throughout the 
passage. 


Presbyterians love to work with Christians of other names. They 
love to magnify the oneness of all in Christ. There is less of the mere 
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denominational prejudice among them than among any other body of 
believers. It is true that there are some small Presbyterian bodies that 
do not answer to this description. They imitate the exclusiveness of the 
other denominations and utterly mistake the proportions of truth. But 
these bodies are very small, and their influence is becoming less and less, 
while the great, growing Presbyterian people are displaying the catholic 
feeling which is so plain a token of their Divine order. So also there are 
here and there bigoted Presbyterian individuals, who write the word Pres- 
byterian higher than the word Christian, and who would put the orthodoxy 
of the head above the orthodoxy of the heart. These have no gracious 
word for any Christian who departs from the Westminster Standards, 
and you hear their growl every time that such a one approaches the iron 
bars of their cage. But it is folly to make the Presbyterian Church 
responsible for these narrow-minded men. They would be narrow any- 
where. It is a part of their individual nature to have no sympathy with 
those who differ from them. They are destitute of that imagination 
prompted by love, which puts one into another’s position and teaches 
him to think with him, so as to find a sphere in which their differences 
are dissolved. They are rather poreupines, shaking or throwing their 
sharp quills at everything outside their own little den, They are the 
excrescences on the Presbyterian body. Every denomination has such, 
and we probably have much fewer than any other. No! we may safely 
challenge investigation on this question of sound Christian catholicity. 
We might adopt as our descriptive motto the words of Terence (mutatis 
mutandis), ‘‘Christianus swum, et nil Christiani a me alienum puto” 


(I am a Christian, and nothing that is Christian do I count foreign to my 
heart). 


May it not be that as much might truly be said for good and 
wise men of all churches ? 


000 —$—$—— 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


Wuatever the nature of the reflections of others in the retro- 
spect of the past session, the Government at all events have 
no cause for humiliation or regret. ‘They have not been able 
to accomplish all that they desired, possibly not all that they 
hoped, they have even suffered reverses which under other 
conditions of political life might have proved serious. If we 
were to trust the excited representations addressed by heated 
partizans to Tory gatherings, we might suppose that their 
course had been marked by continued failure. But the 
Ministry is unquestionably stronger than at the commence- 
ment, much stronger than at the middle of the session, and 
is able to point to an amount of work accomplished for which 
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at one time it would have seemed absurd tohope. That much 
of that work has been ‘‘non-contentious” helps rather to 
enhance the credit of their success. It is common to suppose 
that legislation of this kind must be comparatively easy, since 
there is in it nothing to provoke party opposition. But there 
could be no greater fallacy. It would be more correct to say 
that measures of the character referred to kindle little or 
no enthusiasm, and yet are exposed to all the hindrances 
which a nagging criticism, inspired by a party jealousy which 
does not care to organize a more active opposition, can inter- 
pose in the way of their success. The vessel has to make its 
way through dangerous shallows and sandbanks, under con- 
ditions which make it impossible to employ any strong 
prepelling force. A generous Opposition, indeed, might 
greatly mitigate the difficulties of such a situation were it 
wisely led ; but the present Opposition has not been generous, 
and has not been led with judgment or with strength. It is 
little to say that it has done nothing to facilitate the work of 
the Government, even in dealing with bills which were im- 
peratively demanded in the interests of the country at large. 
On the other hand, the Ministry have been not a little ham- 
pered at different times by a few peculiar Liberals, who, as 
The Pall Mall Gazette well says, seems never to be so happy 
as when they are voting against their own friends. Last, but 
hardly least, their difficulties have been materially increased 
by the attitude taken by the London press. We have certainly 
no desire to see any of our journals become a mere mouth- 
piece for the Government; but the Ministry have reason to 
complain of the extreme candour of some of their professed 
supporters, and notably some of the writers in The Daily 
News. For the opposition of The Times they must have been 
prepared, though they could hardly have anticipated that a 
journal which still claims such high position and authority 
could have abandoned itself to the wild excess of passion into 
which 7’he Times has more than once been betrayed. Its 
ravings about the negotiations with M. de Lesseps, as again 
and again its wild shrieks about Irish policy, have been nothing 
less than a scandal to journalism. It must be peculiarly 
annoying to the would-be guider of the world that these 
ebullitions of spite have been as futile as they have been fierce. 
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The patience of The Times has, as we were told long since, 
been exhausted, but the Ministry which it has sometimes 
patronized, sometimes bullied, but always hated, is absolutely 
impenetrable to its attacks. A curious chapter might be writ- 
ten on the action of The Times during the Gladstone adminis- 
tration. It has never recovered the shock of the election of 
1880, and every fresh endeavour to recover its lost influ- 
ence only plunges it deeper in the mire. In vain does it 
fulminate its thunders, for they have lost their old power to 
terrorize. The nation simply scoff at them and keeps on its 
chosen course in contemptuous indifference, hardly caring even 
to be angry. There are circles where The Times still has 
influence, but they are certainly not those which affect the 
country. The power of the Ministry is indeed the surest 
evidence of the collapse of The Times as the leading journal. 
We are as little astonished, however, at the bitterness of its 
opposition as at its utter impotence. It is different with T'he 
Daily News, whose constant aberrations have sorely exercised 
the minds of numbers of Liberal politicians in the country. 
But they have only injured itself, not the Government. The 
Liberal party in the country resents, and resents keenly, the 
want of hearty loyalty to a Liberai Government on the part 
of a journal which has hitherto been regarded as the leading 
representative of Liberal opinion. But the very lack of 
hearty support on the part of those from whom it might have 
been most confidently anticipated only makes the success of 
the Government in its general policy the more conspicuous. 
We do not forget that in the defeat of the Affirmation Bill 
and in the withdrawal of the proposals relative to the Suez 
Canal the Government sustained heavy reverses. But in 
both cases the end is not yet. Neither question is settled, 
and we can well believe that in their secret hearts many 
of the opponents wish themselves well out of the difficulties 
which their temporary success has created. No impartial 
thinker can doubt that in the former case-the solution pro- 
posed by the Government is that which must, sooner or later, 
be adopted. In the other we are greatly deceived if many of 
those who raised the loudest clamour against the concessions 
to M. de Lesseps would not heartily rejoice to see a settlement 
effected even on the basis they so loudly condemned. ‘The 
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success of the Ministry in Ireland and in its parliamentary 
work has more than sufficed to repay any loss of prestige in 
these two cases. We leave the consideration of Ireland 
here and deal only with the work of Parliament. ‘The legis- 
lation of the session has not been brilliant, but it promises 
to be useful. The Agricultural Holdings Bill, the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, the National Debt Bill, the Bankruptcy and 
the Patents Bill, to say nothing of minor measures, are 
no contemptible record for a single session; and yet it would 
have been more ample still but for the wretched waste of 
time which again and again interfered with the plans of the 
Government. It is only necessary to run through a file of 
The Times for a month to understand why it is that so many 
useful measures have been withdrawn, while those which 
have passed were hurried through some of their stages with 
such discreditable taste. If the hours consumed on questions, 
many of which ought never to have been asked, had been 
given to real work, the result of the session would have more 
nearly corresponded with the reasonable expectations of the 
nation. The responsibility for any failure rests not on the 
Government, but on the free lances on both sides; such men 
as Mr. Rylands on one hand, and the members of the Fourth 
Party and its allies on the other, and, of course, though to a 
much less extent than in previous sessions, on the Irish 
Nationalists. It is only in the closing period of the session 
that these gentlemen have given us very strong evidence that 
the old spirit remains. The demonstration was sufficiently 
violent, but it was characterized by ferocity rather than 
obstructiveness. In truth, they have often been brutal and 
irritating, but not often positively obstructive. 

We have been told that if the House had worked as well in 
June as it did in August, the issue of the session would have 
been more satisfactory. In our view the proceedings of 
August are only a degree less discreditable than those of the 
earlier months, and all alike tend to the degradation of Par- 
liament. It is worse than unjust, however, for those who 
have consumed valuable time in wrangling to complain that 
millions are voted in thin houses without discussion, and 
important measures passed without due consideration. Even 
to the very last a certain set of members were more intent on 
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getting up a faction fight than on doing the business of the 
evening. Our parliamentary reports are humiliating, and 
will continue to be so until the rude violence of some members, 
the erratic folly of others, and the endless loquacity of a third 
class be repressed by the strong opinion of all sides of the 
House. At present the revival of the gentlemanly temper of 
Parliament seems past praying for. The furious harangues 
of the Tory leaders on the platform are the revelation of their 
true spirit, and while that spirit is as passionate and vin- 
dictive as these utterances indicate, there can be little hope 
that their followers will learn the lessons of self-restraint. 
When Sir Michael Hicks Beach publicly denounces Mr. Glad- 
stone as a “political hypocrite,” what hope is there that 
Sir Drummond Wolff, Mr. Cowen, or Mr. Onslow, to say 
nothing of the still wilder spirits, will practise moderation or 
exhibit courtesy? The ultimate responsibility rests on the 
front Opposition bench, and chiefly on its leader. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote is an estimable man and an honourable 
politician, but every session shows him more incompetent as 
a leader. He has seldom failed to throw his egis over the 
most unruly of his professed supporters, even though they 
have been almost as rude to himself as to Mr. Gladstone. 
His conduct towards Lord Randolph Churchill may have been 
an illustration of Christian meekness, but it certainly has 
not contributed to the maintenance of his own authority or 
the orderly conduct of public business. But it must not be 
forgotten that his difficulties are greater than they appear. 
Lord Salisbury is his colleague, and that may be enough to 
explain some points not otherwise very intelligible. 

We have had in the present Parliament a new type of Tory, 
men who carry out to the most extreme point the idea that 
the first business of a Tory when in opposition is to oppose 
everything that a Liberal Ministry does, and to oppose it by 
all kinds of methods, lawful or unlawful. Conspicuous among 
them are two men, different in temperament, but one in 
their utter indifference to everything, if only they can 
annoy the Ministry, and especially Mr. Gladstone. They 
have become parliamentary notabilities by first making them- 
selves parliamentary nuisances. They are restrained by no 
considerations of courtesy, abashed by no consciousness of the 
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disgust with which they are now regarded, checked by no 
restraint of modesty. Their one object is to annoy, and it 
may be conceded to them that they show considerable in- 
genuity in finding the means of doing it. The one wearies 
by his tedious pertinacity, the other by his cold-blooded 
insolence. If the one object of an Opposition be to oppose, 
that is, to obstruct, they may be useful instruments, but it 
ought to be evident to the Tory chiefs that their endless 
speeches, the shameful insinuations put into the form of 
questions, the biting insults expressed in mocking laughter, 
which irritate Liberal Ministers and members, annoy other 
people as well. The readers of the daily papers may not know 
all, but they know quite enough to disgust them with the 
men who are doing their best or worst to turn parliamentary 
government into a farce, and with the party which, whenever 
it is necessary, rallies to their defence. If the man who 
rushes up to the House the first day after the recess to block 
forty-one bills, and who, in his eagerness to stop all legisla- 
tion, actually puts a blocking notice opposite a bill of his own, 
were a party outlaw, the eccentricities which reduce him to 
the level of a political Caliban would be of little moment. 
But he is one of that eminent party, the rank and file of 
which is, teste Mr. Gibson, “‘ united, energetic, courageous.” 
He is a prominent member in it, and the party must share 
the credit or discredit of the doings of himself and his friends. 
English gentlemen, who, as we are continually taught, are 
the backers of the Tory party, lower their own character 
when they associate themselves, however indirectly, with a 
champion of this order. He is out of place everywhere, 
but especially in a party which claims to be pre-eminently 
representative of English chivalry. 

Far more influential, however, than either of these gentle- 
men is Lord Randolph Churchill, the rising hope of the Tory 
party. His lordship is still a puzzle both to friends and foes. 
His spirit is much the same as that which was characteristic 
of Lord Robert Cecil of former days, and cannot be viewed 
with serious disapproval by Lord Salisbury to-day. It is cer- 
tainly as far removed from the generally respectable but 
humdrum Conservatism of Sir Stafford Northcote as it 
is from the rational and moderate Liberalism on which, if its 
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exponents are to be trusted, the salvation of the country 
depends. It approaches more nearly to the extreme left of 
the Liberal party, as represented by Mr. Cowen, with which 
at times it discovers strange affinities. Lord Randolph has 
had the sagacity to recognize, what no experience seems to 
bring home to the minds of numbers on both sides, that 
household suffrage has made an essential difference in Eng. 
lish political life, and that the moderation which would have 
had an irresistible charm for ten-pound householders pro- 
duces no effect at all upon the democratic constituencies with 
which we have now to deal. He has caught the idea of Tory 
democracy from his admired chief, and if he had Lord 
Beaconsfield’s genius, might prove himself a formidable foe. 
As it is, he is more likely to prove himself a dangerous friend. 
The man who has so little respect for the acknowledged chief 
of the party, and his own nominal leader, as to bring forward 
a motion to which point was given by the direct attack of one 
of his trusted associates upon Sir Stafford’s own son, which 
could not but cause him intense annoyance; who could 
listen to all the gossip of the champion of Arabi, and out of it 
construct an indictment against a foreign prince to whom 
the country is irrevocably pledged ; who could seek to catch 
popular favour by random proposals to reduce the army and 
strike off millions from the estimates without any considera- 
tion as to the expediency or even possibility of the suggested 
savings, may be a dashing partisan, but as yet there seems in 
him but little promise of true statesmanship. Audacity, 
insolent and unrestrained, is the force on which he relies. 
He is not betrayed into it by passion, he adopts it on principle 
and trusts to it for success. A politician so contemptuous 
of all les conrenances must sooner or later be a difficulty and 
embarrassment to his party. They cannot put him aside, 
and yet it is hard for them to know what they can do with 
him. He is not content to follow, and yet he shows no 
fitness to lead, for a leader needs some other qualifications 
than unbridled license of tongue, recklessness in scattering 
firebrands without care as to where they may fall and what 
mischief they may do, rashness in propounding schemes of 
policy which have never been considered, and that want of 
true self-respect which would dictate respect for the opinions 
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and rights of others. There must either be a singular 
intellectual barrenness in the Tory ranks, or a miserable 
disposition to concede everything to the scions of ducal houses, 
or such qualities would never have secured for their possessor 
the position he has won. It is certainly one which more 
rational Tories may regard with justifiable anxiety. 

We, however, are concerned here not about the future or 
special relations to the Tory chief and his party, but about 
his influence on the conduct of the House in which he has 
become so prominent a figure. He and his associates are the 
true authors of the ‘‘ veiled obstruction,” which must always 
be very embarrassing to the Government, but which is also 
degrading our parliamentary institutions. The presence of 
an Irish party, whose extreme members do not conceal their 
desire to make the proceedings of Parliament contemptible, 
only makes the action of the little clique of which Lord - 
Randolph Churchill is the most influential member, and which 
tapers down from him until it ends in Mr. Warton, so repre- 
hensible. They, whether they intend it or not, are playing 
the game of Mr. Healy, Mr. Harrington, Mr. O’Brien, and 
Mr. Callan. The rude discourtesy of their attack upon Mr. 
Gladstone prepared the way for the wilder outbursts of Irish 
passion and rendered them more difficult to deal with. It has 
been urged, in extenuation of the conduct of these Irishmen, 
that Parliament is the only place where the Irish Jack can 
claim to be as good as his master. The excuse is a poor one for 
the insolence, the rude vituperation, the reckless calumny by 
which these Irish representatives too often disgrace themselves, 
and try to disgrace Parliament. But, weak as is, it is not 
available even for the hangers-on of a great aristocratic party 
which has a reputation to maintain. When we remember 
how few of the people the members for Woodstock, Eye, and 
Bridport can even assume to represent, and contrast them 
with the extravagance of their assumptions and the extent of 
their capacity for pure mischief, we are provoked half to ridi- 
cule, half to indignation. But when we find them making a 
profession of special patriotism, and encouraged by the party 
which boasts alike of its aristocratic character and its peculiar 
(evotion to the honour of the country, every other feeling gives 
place to astonishment at the short-sightedness of the policy 
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which connives at such unworthy procedure. The country 
notes and understands it all. It is provoked and disgusted by 
the excesses of Irish Nationalists, but it judges them on very 
different principles from those which it applies to those who 
have set themselves the ignoble task of defending every abuse, 
glorifying every injustice, and hindering every reform. Mr, 
Warton has not baffled the Government, and the reproach 
which his unreasonable and unmannerly procedure has 
brought upon himself will certainly be shared by the party of 
which he is so devoted an adherent. 


——— OOOO 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


TE aspect of affairs in Madagascar has not become more 
promising in the course of the month. There is now no 
doubt as to the high-handed proceedings of Admiral Pierre, 
and especially as to the imprisonment of Mr. Shaw. The 
comment of the Liberal Spectator on the news as first re- 
ported was, to say the least, curious. ‘Of course, the 
request for reparation must be made, and, if the facts are 
truly reported, made in earnest. The Shaw affair is not 
very important, as there may be evidence that the worthy 
missionary did commit imprudences,” &c. It must be re- 
membered that till this pleasant suggestion was made, there 
was not a hint that our devoted brother had been guilty of 
indiscretion of any kind, and up to the present moment there 
is no reason to believe that he has, by any act of his, exposed 
himself to the shameful treatment he has received from the 
French. The Spectator seems to have been awakened to a 
sense of the disgraceful conduct of the Admiral, when it 
learned that Mr. Shaw was kept so close a prisoner that 
he was not allowed to be visited by his own wife, who had 
returned to the island after an absence of two years, or even 
to see her on the deck of the vessel. But the unworthy 
sneer at a high-minded and self-denying Englishman, im- 
prisoned solely as the result of his own devotion to the work 
of Christian civilization, remains as a singular manifestation 
of the Liberalism of which The Spectator is representative. 
When we remember all the acute arguments and eloquent 
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appeals which it has employed on behalf of Mr. Green, who 
was detained in a confinement which certainly had no element 
of hardship in it, because of his contempt of the law, we are 
the more surprised at the ungenerous insinuation against a 
man thrust into a French prison, and suffering all the 
indignity which a captor of Admiral Pierre’s temper was 
likely to inflict upon an Englishman who had provoked his 
high-mightiness. Mr. Shaw, however, is not a priest, and 
does not pretend to be one. He is only a missionary of a 
Dissenting society, and therefore it is to be presumed that 
he has been guilty of imprudences, for no better reason than 
that the French have seen fit to imprison him. The trouble 
which has overtaken him is, as we pointed out last month, 
what might easily be foreseen. Whatever they do or leave 
undone our missionaries are tolerably sure to be regarded as 
partisans, and, with proof or without proof, will in all proba- 
bility be treated accordingly. As yet we know of no definite 
charge against Mr. Shaw. Everything possible has been done 
in the way of innuendo to prejudice his case; but the very 
vagueness of the accusation, and the mystery in which it is 
wrapped, strengthen our confidence that his only offences 
are that he is an English Protestant missionary, and that 
he has given shelter to some of the unoffending Malagasy, 
probably his own personal friends or members of his con- 
gregation. If he has done anything more, he must accept 
the consequences of his own acts. Our natural indignation 
at the violent proceedings of the French must not blind us 
to the fact that the French are in possession, and entitled 
by the “laws of civilized warfare,’ as they are called, 
to punish acts of hostility. We shall be slow to believe that 
Mr. Shaw has thus committed himself, but until the in- 
dictment and the evidence by which it is sustained are before 
us, we are bound to hold our judgment in suspense. Two 
points only may we fairly take as certain—the one that 
Mr. Shaw could not and would not withhold his sympathy 
and help from the members of his flock in the time of their 
tribulation; the other that the French were so strongly 
prejudiced against him as a Protestant missionary that they 
were sure to put the worst construction upon his most inno- 
cent actions. We are justified, therefore, in insisting upon 
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very conclusive proof of some positive offence before giving up 
our faith in his innocence. 

The attempt to convert this unfortunate incident into one 
of party warfare, or to find in it material for a “ Jingo ” ery, 
is very pitiable, but there is the satisfaction that it will prove 
futile. The desire in certain quarters is to engender a 
suspicion that the Government are weakly truckling to France, 
and therefore to harass them with perpetual questions in the 
House, and scatter broadcast all kinds of ungenerous in- 
sinuations in the country. When we contemplate the possible 
consequences of such a mode of procedure on the relations 
between Franceand ourselves, we stand aghast at the reckless- 
ness of politicians and journalists, who can with heedless in- 
difference wantonly scatter such firebrands. Of course Sir 
Stafford Northcote is to the front with his characteristic 
assumption of some special right to guard the honour of the 
nation, his usual want of magnanimity in relation to his op- 
ponents, and that strange absence of a due sense of responsi- 
bility which so seriously interferes with his chances to be a 
leading statesman. We do not say simply that no great 
leader, but that no high-minded man would have taken ad- 
vantage of the delicate circumstances surrounding the nego- 
tiations going on between the two Governments, in order to 
create new embarrassments for his political rivals. Nothing 
is easier than to get up an outcry against the reticence of the 
Ministry, but it needs only the exercise of a little consideration 
to show that this is one of the occasions in which silence is 
indeed golden. Unwise speech, speech assuming that the 
French mean to act dishonourably, and must be dealt with on 
that suspicion and watched, lectured, or bullied accordingly, 
might not only increase the troubles of Mr. Shaw, but seriously 
complicate the relations between the two countries. Of course, 
‘to show respect for the silence Mr. Gladstone finds it 
necessary to maintain is to place absolute confidence in him. 
That confidence is felt to the fullest extent by those whose 
sympathy with the imprisoned missionary is most genuine 
and powerful may be inferred from the fact that no questions 
have been addressed to the Minister by any who can be re- 
garded as representing the London Missionary Society or the 
body of its supporters. English Congregationalists naturally 
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have a deep interest in one of their own brethren, and they are 
about the last people who would put their faith in Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett, Mr. Onslow, or even Sir Stafford Northeote, rather 
than in their own trusted chief. They perfectly understand 
the policy of those who are ready to seize on any occurrence 
for the purpose of annoying the Government, and certainly 
will not be made their tools. If indeed Mr. Shaw were to 
suffer injury through any failure on the part of the Ministry, 
the reckoning would be a heavy one. But who understands 
this better than Mr. Gladstone? To suggest that he does 
not realize the gravity of the situation is a piece of gratuitous 
absurdity. The charge might indeed well be retorted with 
much more justice. It is they who would wound the suscep- 
tibilities of a great nation by refusing to give her credit for 
justice and honour, who prejudged her case even before it had 
been stated, who would substitute hectoring menace for calm 
representation and friendly expostulation, who prove them- 
selves insensible to the gravity of the crisis. Mr. Gladstone 
sees, a8 any sensible man might see, that an angry debate in 
Parliament would only render it more difficult for the French 
Ministry to make the amende honorable; but that he will 
jealously conserve the true rights of English subjects will be 
doubted only by those heated partisans who cannot believe 
him capable of anything good. 

It is not easy for us, whose keenest feelings are stirred 
by the thought of the wrong which our friend is suffering, to 
take a dispassionate view of such outrageous conduct as that 
of the French Admiral; but it is reassuring to find that some 
of the French journals are becoming conscious of the difficul- 
ties in which Admiral Pierre’s headstrong proceedings have 
involved the Government. ‘The Journal des Débats sees 
through the game of the Tories in this country, and though 
it has often differed from the present Ministry, recognizes 
their friendly feeling towards France, and insists on the ex- 
treme impolicy of the French Ministry doing anything which 
could embarrass them, and promote the aims of their rivals. 
La Télégraphe has spoken out still more emphatically, and 
has set forth the conditions of the perplexing problem which 
Admiral Pierre has prepared for his fellow-countrymen, which 
leaves nothing to be desired : 
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No French Republican, it says, ought to advise persistence in a course 
which might strengthen the Tories and embarrass the Liberals animated 
with friendly sentiments towards this nation. Admiral Pierre had a right, 
according to the accepted laws of war, to prevent Mr. Shaw from hamper. 
ing his operations, or damaging the cause for which he was engaged 
before Tamatave ; but, this end once attained, was it desirable or neces- 
sary to keep him a virtual prisoner? A warship from which a man is 
ordered not to stir is a gaol in all but name, and particularly when a 
forced abode there is to terminate in a court-martial. What end can be 
attained by bringing Mr. Shaw to judgment? Ifhe be acquitted, Admiral 
Pierre will be, by the mere fact of acquittal, censured. The embarrass- 
ment will be worse if the missionary be condemned. What can France 
then do with him? Nobody wants his head, but if he is punished, no 
matter how slightly, his head will be surrounded with the nimbus of 
martyrdom, and English patriotism excited about him. If he is par. 
doned after judgment, people will say it was because England was firm 
with us. What then should be done? Get rid of Mr. Shaw at once. 
Transfer him from the French warship to an English vessel. 


Nothing could be more hopeful than such an expression as 
this. It seems that there is an opinion in France itself which 
will secure the honourable and satisfactory settlement of this 
delicate question. Indeed, the last utterance of Mr. Gladstone 


leaves little doubt that My. Shaw has already been released. 


The Lords seem to have set themselves to the work of 
proving that their House is not only an anachronism, but an 
effectual hindrance to reform, even when it does not touch any 
of the class rights and privileges they are naturally so anxious 
to conserve. We say nothing of their political votes. Their 
Lordships are Tories and landlords, and it is hardly to be 
expected that they will be superior to the prejudices of 
their party, or the supposed interest of their class. If they 
think it wise to offend English farmers by making a small 
but righteous concession in the most ungracious way, and as 
far as possible reducing it to a nullity, it is not for us as 
Liberals to complain. Their action seems to us impolitic, 
but that is a point for themselves to settle, and it may be said 
in their defence that they are only guarding their own rights. 
But this does not apply to their summary rejection of the 
Irish Registration Bill and the Scotch Local Government 
Bill. Still, if they choose to teach the Irish and the Scotch 
that they have nothing to expect at their hands, we need not 
trouble ourselves. What most surprises us, however, and 
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what we believe will most surprise the country, is the action 
their lordships saw fit to take relative to Mr. Anderson’s bill 
to put down pigeon shooting. It was nothing less than a 
gratuitous insult to ‘‘ humanitarianism !” and their lordships 
may rest assured that the contemptuous cynicism which 
breathed through the debate and controlled the division will 
not easily be forgotten. The peers of England mustering in 
hot haste to preserve the vested rights of sport on behalf of 
those who find a pleasure in slaughtering young pigeons is 
not an edifying spectacle, and one which, had their leader 
been wise, would not have been presented to the eyes of this 
democratic generation. Strange there was not a bishop to say 
a word or give a vote on behalf of the innocent birds. 


In the June number of The Fortnightly Review a writer who 
follows the example of a Conservative who has preceded him 
in the same magazine, and simply signs himself a ‘‘ Liberal,” 
undertook to deal with what appears to him a great defect 


in the strategy of the party, or rather of its social chiefs. 
The want of ‘‘ social discipline” is the theme of his complaint. 
Put into plain language, the section of “‘ society’ which still 
hoists the Liberal flag (a small and, we believe, a declining 
one) is not as gracious to the aspirants to social distinction 
in the party as the corresponding class on the opposite side 
are to their own friends. ‘The Duchess of Omnium does not 
invite the members for the boroughs of Loamshire and their 
wives to her assemblies. Whig magnates do not drop into 
the ‘ Reform’? and make themselves as much at home there 
as might be expected from men of such well-known Liberal 
sympathies. On the whole “ the Conservative régime secures 
for those who live under it a large amount of social recognition 
and enjoyment, and of other pleasures dear to the vulgar, and 
especially dear to the feminine mind.” That last hit is a 
trifle too bad, for we have seen minds which must be classed 
as masculine by which these social distinctions seem to be 
quite as much prized as by any of the other sex. The 
noweaux riches are the class assumed to be most open to 
such temptations, and we only hope that they are alone in 
this susceptibility. For certainly our opinion of the Liberal 
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members of the House is not raised by the idea of them 
which we receive from this writer. In his view the distribu. 
tion of invitations to the Royal enclosure at Ascot is an 
important force in politics. Alas for Liberalism! the Whig 
Master of the Buckhounds does not distribute the ‘‘ desired 
cards ” with the “signal judgment”’ shown by his Conserva- 
tive rival. “The representatives of what is, or ought to be, 
one of the strongest, as it is one of the most indispensable, of 
Liberal interests are of opinion that they have been very 
generally excluded.” ‘This dark sentence we must confess 
ourselves simply unable to comprehend. But whatever this 
“most indispensable ’’ of Liberal interests be, we must say 
that such a picture is humiliating either to the subject or 
the artist, or both. We are not sorry that it has been drawn, 
and drawn in such strong colours. It may help some con- 
stituencies to understand the ‘‘jibbing”’ of their representa- 
tives at critical times. They are indignant enough now when 
they find themselves robbed of the fruit of a victory won by 
self-sacrifice and toil on their part, by the absence of their 
chosen representatives at the very time when their vote was 
most necessary. But if they have reason to suspect that 
social reasons lie behind all this hesitation and uncertainty, 
their indignation is likely to assume a dangerous form. We 
have heard before of the ‘‘ social dangers” which beset any weak- 
kneed Liberal on entering the House of Commons, but we 
have not seen them delineated with such vividness before. 
Forewarned is “‘ forearmed;” and the Liberal managers in 
the boroughs in view of these points will do wisely to seek 
out candidates of sterner stuff. It would be a pity to expose 
delicate plants to so malarious an atmosphere. There is no 
other lesson which the article has to teach. The writer sums 
up in lofty style, telling the “leaders of Liberalism” that “if 
they are of opinion that what I have indicated is an actual 
source of weakness in the present and a possible cause of 
strength in the future is beneath them, I have no more to 
say. It will not, however, follow that they are right in their 
depreciation, or that this depreciation will be justified by 
results.” To us the notion is grotesque. It might have had 
some point in the old times with the ten-pound householders ; 
but it has little now, and will have still less when the county 
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franchise is equalized with that of the boroughs. The 
Fortnightly, in its own monthly survey, tells us that ‘‘ there is 
only one form of Liberalism which interests or attracts the 
country ; it is Radicalism.’”” And Radicalism is not likely to 
be greatly concerned about invitations to exclusive drawing- 
rooms or cards for the Ascot stand. By the way we hope 
The Fortnightly does not mean to allow the anonymous gossip 
of clubs and drawing-rooms to find its way into its pages. It 
may win an ephemeral success, but it will be far too dearly 
purchased if any of its articles sink to the level of a 
“society ’? monthly. 


MADAGASCAR. 


So much interest is just now felt in all that concerns 
Madagascar, that we make no apology for giving some 
extracts from what has recently appeared in the daily press 
upon the subject. The first of these extracts is from a letter 


of Mr. Cameron’s, the able special correspondent of The 
Standard, and is of peculiar value, because the writer must 
be regarded as an unbiassed spectator so far as the mission- 
aries and their work are concerned. Mr. Cameron is de- 
scribing his journey from the capital to Mojanga, the 
principal seaport on the west coast of the island. He says: 


I left Antananarivo late on a Friday afternoon. At the last moment, 
as is usually the case in travelling in semi-civilized countries, my men 
refused to start, but the arguments of an official sent by the Prime 
Minister prevailed, and we at length trotted down the steep and uneven 
streets of the capital in brave style. From all sides, as we went, there 
was a shout in Malagasy, ‘‘ They go to Mojanga.” The passers-by 
civilly doffed their straw hats to us as they bade us adieu. They looked 
upon us admiringly, as men who were bound on a somewhat uncertain 
jowney; and my porters—even those who carried no more dignified load 
than a portmanteau—felt themselves heroes, and strutted along as such. 
Soon we left behind this picturesque and interesting city set on a hill, 
the porters casting regretful glances over their shoulders as the Queen’s 
palace, with the clustering red brick houses underneath sank in the 
distance. Our way for the first dozen miles lay along the banks of 
the Ikopa river, whose stream we were again to strike some two hundred 
miles lower down. Here the river was near its source, and its waters 
opened out in the fields on either hand in broad glistening sheets. The 
Hovas irrigate extensively, and long fields of green rice and some of 
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sugar-cane bounded our road as we went. There is probably no country 
in the world where provisions are so cheap as in Madagascar. We passed 
large flocks of geese and turkeys on their way to market at Antananarivo, 
where they would be sold at the ridiculous rate of from twopence to 
fourpence each ; and droves of huge pigs were met whose price per head 
would not exceed a dollar or four shillings sterling. For a piece of silver 
equal to about eightpence I purchased more water melons, mangoes, and 
pine apples of delicious flavour than my score of men could eat and 
earry away. For the first forty miles of our journey we passed through 
numerous villages, the inhabitants, apparently, all well-to-do and flourish. 
ing. But the population perceptibly grew more sparse the further 
we left the capital behind ; and the country soon assumed that empty 
and silent aspect which is characteristic of nearly the whole of Mada- 
gascar. Only Imerina, for a distance of two hundred miles long by from 
fifty to eighty broad, can be described as inhabited. The rest of the 
island is an empty though fertile wilderness, where one may travel for 
miles, almost for days, without seeing man, bird, or beast. Forty miles 
out I became the guest for a night of Mr. Stribling, a missionary, who 
for ten years has worked in far out-stations. For months at a stretch 
neither he nor his wife see any of their own race. They labour alone, 
and under very different circumstances to those that prevail at the capital. 
There are congregated the numerous agents of the Roman Catholic, the 
$.P.G., and the London Missionary Societies, the two former endeavouring 
to re-convert the converts of the latter. Surely, better work would be 
done by them all if they spread more into the distant districts. I had 
attended chapel on Sunday at Antananarivo, and watched with interest 
the crowds of neatly-clad menand women who came there to worship. I 
saw a native preacher go up into the pulpit, and in a few minutes send 
the majority of his congregation to sleep as effectively as any minister 
at home. His sermon was duly divided, in orthodox style, into three 
heads, and subdivided again into many heads more. I visited also the 
College, and saw a score of youths training as pastors and teachers. 
Nothing, however, at the centre of missionary enterprise so much in- 
pressed me with the idea of good work being done as the modest boarding- 
school for Hova girls which the missionary’s wife had established in this 
remote out-station. The weak point of Hova civilization lies in the 
condition of the women. Yet Hova women can become, as many 
instances have shown, both virtuous and refined. They are naturally 
modest in demeanour, and often lady-like in deportment; while nearly 
all the young girls in Imerina can now read and write. It is the early 
life at home that is in fault, and to influence a change in that is the 
object of Mrs. Stribling’s boarding-school. Living with her in her own 
home, and learning the ideas, the manners, and the graces of an English 
lady, are a score or two of Hova girls. Modest and graceful young 
women the majority of them are, and possessed in some cases of a quaint 
beauty peculiar to their race, which refinement and education have 
enhanced. The young ladies of this school are in high demand in the 
Hova marriage market. As wives it has already been discovered they 
are very different from the ordinary Hova girl. One such letter, asking 
for the hand of the senior damsel, arrived while I was at the station 
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The writer piously based his claim on the advice given in the scriptural 
text,“ Ask and ye shall receive,” which he duly quoted—a manner of 
wooing that he evidently considered would prove as convincing to the 
missionary’s wife as to her pupil. The evening of my stay at this station 
[shall not soon forget. The young girls sang and played to each other, 
while others stitched and knitted. English hymns we sometimes had, 
and at others their own simple Hova melodies. At one table three young 
girls assiduously indited letters to brothers and relatives at Mojanga for 
me to carry with me. It was, in short, the most striking of my ex- 
periences in Madagascar. Let us hope that ruthless war may not cast 
its shadows over that peaceful home. 

Mr. Stribling’s station was the last European’s residence I met with on 
the journey. Tor the remaining two hundred miles I had either to sleep 
on the open veldt or in the native villages. But, day by day, the latter 
crew fewer and further between. The road from the east coast to the 
capital, as I described on a former occasion, lies through dense forests and 
over precipitous mountain ridges. But on the western side the descent 
from Imerina to the sea is much more gradual. Fifty miles from the 
capital I reached the edge of the plateau, and thenceforward journeyed 
down gentle slopes, descending some four thousand feet in one hundred 
miles. The last eighty miles of these lay through what is known in 
Madagascar as ‘‘ The Wilderness.”’ It is a kind of ‘‘No Man’s Land,” 
lying between the Hova territory and that of the coast Sakalavas, 
wherein, in the days of strife only a few years back, neither Hova nor 
Sakalava dared permanently to dwell. But the grasses in this wilder- 
ness are sweet, and water is plentiful. It contains the best feeding- 
ground for cattle in the island, and the Hovas have consequently built 
across it a few scattered stockaded military posts, around which immense 
herds of kine graze. This tract of country would form a Transvaal Boer’s 
paradise. Rolling veldt for hundreds of miles, with bubbling springs in 
every kloof, and firewood plentiful, represent conditions seldom found in 
South Africa ; whilst in Madagascar neither cattle nor sheep are subject 
to epidemic disease. Hence the startling cheapness of bullocks, to which 
I referred in a former letter. Sixteen shillings to a pound would, at any 
village on my journey, purchase me a whole fat bullock, and the hide 
generally returned more than one-third of the cost. And there is this 
advantage both over South Africa and South America, that the grazing 
grounds of Madagascar are within easy reach of the sea. Eight days my 
porters took in traversing the one hundred and fifty miles to Mevotanana. 
They journeyed on untiringly across the grass from daylight to dark, and 
at night, while we camped out, there was little rest. For it rained inces- 
santly every evening, and the thunder pealed overhead. Four nights I 
passed in Hova villages, but my recollections in connection with them 
are not pleasant. ‘Towards the west, missionary influences have been but 
little felt, and in the dirty clay huts energetic fleas, and pigs of over- 
friendly disposition, freely disported themselves; whilst outside, curs 
barked noisily, and women and children peeped through every chink, 
from the tops of trees, and from every available coign of ’vantage at the 
white Waza as he fed. I observed that on many occasions my servants 
were asked whether I was a French or an English Waza—or foreigner— 
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and satisfaction was always expressed upon my nationality being made 
known. The Prime Minister had sent with me two soldiers as escort, 
aud these always saw that I was received hospitably. But hospitality too 
frequently took the form of along speech from the village headman, which 
had duly to be translated and replied to. At Mevotanana, where is a 
large Hova garrison with a school for the soldiers’ families, the children 
went the length of serenading us night and day with hymns. 

Looking down from the stockade of Mevotanana on the broad valley 
underneath, the Ikopa river again met my view. Very different it was 
from the modest stream at Antananarivo, for now a mighty flood, inter- 
spersed with islands and half-hidden rocks, it roared down in a succes- 
sion of rapids to where I could see it subside in the distance into a long, 
snake-like streak that led on to the ocean nigh a hundred miles away. 
Here the navigable portion of the river began. Up to the capital, except 
for short intermediate sections, it is impracticable even for canoes. Down 
to the sea river steamers might easily ply. The country behind us rose 
in a grand succession of mighty green terraces to where, high up in the 
distance, we could see the loom of the lightning that nightly lights up the 
upland moors of Imerina, across which we had journeyed. Before us 
stretched a tropical country, where the numerous subsidiary hills were 
clad with dense forests, and the valleys with jungle undergrowth and 
fields of tall, reed-like grass. This was the Sakalava country, over which 
France has raised her claim of protection—a claim which was weighing 
everywhere in Madagascar where I have been, upon Hovas and Sakalava 
alike, with a sense of coming calamity. At Mevotavana I embarked on 
board a canoe, provided for us by the governor. We had four negroes for 
a crew, Mozambique slaves formerly, but who, under the Queen of Mada- 
gascar’s recently promulgated law, became free men. Paddling down a 
sluggish creek, between tall reeds, from which at every few yards a huge 
crocodile plunged, we reached the broad river itself. It was in flood, and 
our negroes, resting on their paddles, permitted the craft to float swiftly 
down with the current. Ten miles brought us to a junction with another 
majestic stream—-the Betsikoba—under whose name the united waters 
rolled on to the sea, a full half-mile broad, and on which our tiny canoe 
seemed but a speck. Mud banks peeped up at intervals, on which nume- 
rous crocodiles basked. Several we shot, and one such, which we pur- 
sued, nearly stove in our canoe in his dying struggles. In two days we 
had in this easy manner covered sixty miles, and reached the point, at a 
town called Maroway, where the tides from the sea are met. Both nights 
I passed in Sakalava villages near the river banks, where the inhabitants, 
notwithstanding the allegations of Sakalava disloyalty to Hova rule, 
honoured the Prime Minister’s commands to pay me attention as faith- 
fully and as willingly as did the Hova villagers themselves. At Maroway 
I met several Indian traders, whose astonishment was great—first, at 
seeing a white man come down the Betsikoba, and, secondly, at being 
greeted by that individual in their own tongue. They eagerly asked for 
news of the threatening war, and wanted to know when the Empress was 
going to send a Sahib to Madagascar to look after her Indian subjects. 
There were no less than forty Bombay merchants in the place, in whose 
hands the entire trade rests. ‘They procured for me a small dhow, on 
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poard of which I sailed the forty miles of estuary that separate Maroway 
fom Mojanga. 

From Mojanga I chartered a single-masted Arab dhow to convey me 
to the Mozambique Channel to Nossé Be—the French settlement on the 
North-West Coast. Here I expected to find the French fleet rendezvoused, 
preparatory to beginning active operations. Five days we took to sail 
the distance, and exposed to a hot sun during the day, and to frequent 
tropical showers at night, the voyage was far from being a pleasant one. 
[had difficulty in inducing the crew to sail after dark, their usual custom 
being to anchor at sundown close to the shore. Thus one morning, when 
we found ourselves out of sight of land, they were panic-stricken. In 
short, the mariners of the West Coast of Madagascar are neither bold nor 
skilful. At two small towns I put in, and found a Hova governor at 
each, maintaining his authority with only half a dozen soldiers to support 
him. All along the coast, at every village, Indian traders have established 
themselves, and these must have suffered severely from the recent pro- 
ceedings of the French fleet. The entire coast was covered as far inland 
as I could see with dense forest. It was hilly, too, and did not seem so 
suited for cultivation as the long reaches of magnificent alluvial country 
on the Eastern side of tho island. The Sakalavas received me in a 
friendly manner. They are a fine race physically, the men strong and 
lithesome, but evidently far inferior in intelligence and in civilization to 
the Hovas. The Sakalavas are un‘utored savages pure and simple, which 
the Hovas certainly are not. I coasted round Passandava Bay, the 
possession of which the French covet so much. It is a splendid stretch 
of land-locked water, with numerous creeks and inlets, in which the 
navies of the world might all ride with ease. Coal has been discovered 
close to the coast, and beyond doubt Passandava Bay would form a first- 
rate station for a naval Power. At most of the villages round the bay 
there were Hova officials collecting the customs, which the traders from 
Nossé Be have always paid without demur, notwithstanding the ‘ rights ” 
which France claims to have obtained forty years ago. A petty Sakalava 
ruler at Passandava Bay has acknowledged the French claim, or at least 
her guardians have, for she herself is only seven years old. Her follow- 
ing, however, does not exceed fifty fighting men, and these, since the 
troubles began, find it advisable to live on an island, and not on the 
mainland. At first the French claims only extended to Passandava Bay 
and the country in the immediate vicinity. But when I was at Réunion 
the French papers there were clamouring for a protectorate over the 
entire northern portion of Madagascar, from Mojanga across to Antongil 
Bay—or about one-third of the island. The action of the French Admiral 
in shelling Monjangu would indicate that the suggestion of the Creoles of 
Reunion is being acted upon. But to justify that measnre the French 
have not even the excuse of secret treaties with obscure Sakalava chief- 
tains to put forward. 


A correspondent, whose identity is sufficiently obvious from 
his signature, ‘J. S., jun.,” whose acquaintance with all the 
circumstances is exceptional and whose accuracy, we may 
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suppose, is not to be questioned, writes a letter which is te. 
ribly damaging to the optimist view of the situation which 
has been presented in Parliament. Although it has appeared 
in more than one journal, we give some portion of it in the 
belief that many of our readers will like to have it in a form 
convenient for reference. 


One of the most marked features of this Franco-Malagasy war is the 
strong anti-English feeling evincel by the French, and their apparent 
determination to strain to the utmost even the wide license common in 
time of war. This was shown in the case of the British Consul, Mr. 
Pakenham, who died thirteen days after the bombardment, his death 
being hastened by the anxieties and difficulties of the time. While ina 
dying condition he was ordered by the French admiral to be carried out 
of the town, and it was with great difficulty that leave was at length 
given for him to be left to die in his own house. In addition to this 
indignity, it was intended that he should have been arrested, had he lived, 
on a charge of being in complicity with the native Government. On the 
Saturday after the bombardment, Mr. G. A. Shaw, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, who has for some time been stationed at 
Tamatave, was arrested, and has since then been kept a close prisoner on 
one of the French warships in the harbour. He is charged with having 
communicated with the Central Government, and with having spies con- 
cealed on his premises. But the only colourable ground for those charges 
is that he had before the attack received letters from his friends in the 
interior, and that during the night following the bombardment, while he 
was away from home concerting measures for attending to the wounded, 
his servants allowed some of his friends to take refuge in the mission 
premises from the dangers abroad, for many unoffending natives were 
shot down in the streets of Tamatave. Neither Mr. Shaw nor his servants 
supposed that any offence had been committed against either civil or 
military law. Mr. Shaw’s real crime is that he is an Englishman, an 
agent of the London Missionary Society, and a friend of the native 
government and the Malagasy people. Besides which, by his character 
and position, he was the leading European in Tamatave, since he had been 
appointed chairman of the Committee of Safety which had been formed 
by the foreign residents for the protection of life and property. Mr. 
Shaw’s wife arrived at Tamatave on June 26th by the steamship Tay- 
mouth Castle, hoping to rejoin her husband in his work, but found hima 
prisoner, his house a French outpost, and the furniture and property 
wantonly destroyed. Admiral Pierre, with singular politeness, refused to 
allow this lady either to stay with her husband or to have the shortest 
interview with him, or to write to him, or to land and stay at Tamatave 
until his case should be decided. And as she was rowed past the vessel 
where Mr. Shaw was kept a prisoner, she was not allowed even the small 
favour of seeing her husband on the deck as she passed by. There have 
not been wanting rumours of the most serious issue to this arrest, but all 
that is certainly known is that Mr. Shaw is still kept a close prisoner, 
and no one can communicate with him, or help him in any way to refute 
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the charge made against him. It has been a great disadvantage to 
British interests that only two of our own cruisers have been at any one 
time in Tamatave harbour, the Dryad andthe Dragon, and the captain of 
the former has been treated with as scant courtesy as possible. On account 
of his remonstrances in the case of Mr. Shaw, his officers and men have 
been forbidden to land, or to obtain fresh provisions from the shore; and 
the Dragon was put into quarantine so as to prevent her from communi- 
eating with her superior officer’s ship. The death of the English Consul 
threw all responsibility of the protection of British subjects upon Captain 
Johnstone, who has shown every kindness in his power to those who 
(three hundred in number) took refuge on board the Dryad. An absurdly 
unnecessary piece of impertinence was attempted when the steamship 
Taymouth Castle left Tamatave. After forbidding us to land any pas- 
sengers or cargo, Admiral Pierre sent orders that we were to have no 
communication with the Dryad, while the captain of the latter sent word 
that we were on no account to leave without taking his mails and 
despatches. Accordingly we steamed past the French vessels, and when 
abreast of the Dryad, received their letter bag, the English vessel getting 
up steam to protect usin case ofany interference. This further folly, how- 
ever, the French admiral was too wise to attempt. It will, no doubt, be 
for the Home Government to decide how much or how little of all these 
proceedings are in accord with the usage of European nations at peace 
with others; but to us here it looks as if the English flag was being 
dragged through a good deal of mud, and our prestige is certainly just 
now at a very low point indeed. By the Stella we also learn that a party 
of missionaries, coming down from the capital on their way to England, 
and including with children twenty-two persons, had been stopped at 
Ivondro, a village about eight miles south of Tamatave, and now occupied 
by French troops, and were forbidden to come into Tamatave to embark 
forhome. It is feared they will be in great distress, if not in danger, 
through the action of the French admiral, as their bearers will probably 
be unable to stay with them ; and ladies and children, some of whom are 
in weak health, are thus exposed to the unhealthy coast climate as well 
as to want of food. By some accounts they have gone southwards to 
Mahanoro, from which place they may possibly get across to Mauritius. 
In striking contrast with the conduct of the French towards the subjects 
ofa nation with whom they are at peace has been that of the Malagasy 
Government towards people whose Government is so unjustly making 
war upon them. The French Roman Catholic mission, numbering ninety 
persons—priests, sisters of mercy, and teachers—were all sent down to 
the coast securely guarded from injury or insult, and supplied with food 
for the journey, and all arrived safely at Tamatave. And this was done 
even after the Malagasy people had been irritated by the attack upon 
Mojanga ; and while they were on their way the attack upon Tamatave 
was proceeding. There cannot be a doubt that for Christian teaching and 
the work of the London Missionary Society, these priests, some of whom 
have been largely at the bottom of the present trouble, would have been 
massacred on their way down to the coast. Yet these Malagasy are the 
people whom it now suits the French to term “a barbarous nation!” 
Before his arrest Mr. Shaw had organized an ambulance staff, with 
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badges, &e., for attending to the wounded of either nationality, but 
Admiral Pierre refused to allow these to be respected, on the ground that 
he was not fighting with a civilized people! People in Europe will 
probably now be able to decide which of the two are civilized, and which 
the barbarous in this confiict. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ABROAD. 


Iraty.—Through the help of the Evangelical Continental Society a 
visit was recently paid by Pastor Pons, of Naples, accompanied by a col- 
porteur, to that part of Calabria where Waldensian colonies formerly 
flourished. It was found that the memory of the old days of persecution 
is still retained, and, what is still more remarkable, the dialect of An- 
grogua in Piedmont is still spoken by many of the people. The travellers 
were heartily welcomed, and as Pastor Pons spoke the dialect in question, 
he was regarded as a brother. The people belong professedly to the 

tomish Church, but they would heartily welcome a Waldensian minister, 
and it is hoped that arrangements may soon be made for the establishment 
of a station there. The four walls of a Waldensian church are to be 
seen at Guardia, and over the entrance is a mutilated inscription, which 
evidently once read, “ Evangelical Congregation, 1507.” The ruin is 
called, “* The Chureh of the Origin,” or, “The Church of our Fathers.” 
** During the long winter evenings,” says Pastor Pons, ‘the old people 
gather the young ones round the fire and recount to them the origin and 
the massacres of their ancestors.” 


From Siciry the same Society has received deeply interesting intelli- 
gence of the missionary work pursued by two ex-priests, Signor Varnier 
and Signor Seuderi. We quote the following passage from the published 
report to show the readiness with which they were welcomed at St. 
Alessio: “ It was our intention, after two or three hours of evangelization, 
to proceed to Letojanni and to Giardini. But we found it impossible to 
do so, for as soon as it became known that we were there, such numbers 
tlocked to the inn that we were obliged to go into the open place. People 
left their work in the field, in the workshops, and in their houses. They 
were so rejoiced to see us again that we were deeply moved. Signor 
Irrera, who acts there as a voluntary evangelist, would not hear of leaving 
us for a single instant. We were literally besieged by the good people. 
We preached and prayed without interruption, having scarcely time to 
take refreshment. At about twelve or one o’clock we went back to the 
inn as it was too hot to be outside ; but the inn was so crammed, that we 
advised the people to go home and come by turns as all could not be ad- 
unitted inside, and that we would devote all our time to them, And s0 as 
one party went out another came in. Whilst I was breaking ‘the Word 
of life’ to one set in one room, brother Scuderi was doing the same in 
another. The few travellers that were in the inn besought us to visit 
their towns, for they had not heard of these things before. One incident 
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Imust relate. There was a man of some influence in the town who had 
been bitterly prejudiced against us by the priests. He looked upon us 
as perverters of the people. He came to spy out our doings, and to dis- 
turb our work. Signor Ivrera having acquainted me with this, I politely 
invited the man to hear us first, and then pronounce his judgment. He 
did so, and the Word of God struck him so that after a while he rose up 
and asked to say a few words. ‘ Sirs,’ he said, before all the people, ‘I 
came here with the intention of disturbing your meeting, and even of 
insulting you, being under a false impression. I now ask your pardon, 
and confess that what you teach is the Divine truth, and that your words 
come from God. I will go now and call my friends to come and hear 
you.’ He went out, and shortly after returned with several of his friends. 
He did not leave us till we started for Messina, joining devoutly in prayer 
with us and with the rest of the people. It was a full day, much blessed 
by the Lord. May the Holy Spirit confirm their hearts in the love of 
Christ.” 


CenTRAL Arrica.—One precious life after another is sacrificed in the 
great work of planting the standard of the cross in the heart of the Dark 
Continent. On this subject Mr. Craven, of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission, writing from Paraballa, says, ‘When speaking to the natives of 
the number of missionaries who had died, one or two laughed most ironi- 
cally, as much as to say, ‘ Whereis their God? Why did He not preserve 
them?’ I have thought over this several times since, and have come to 
the conclusion that the fact must present a very great difficulty to the 
native mind. We receive God’s providence in faith; they do not. Even 
with us it is often difficult to say ‘ Thy will be done,’ and to believe that 
God does all things well. How much more so mustit be for those people, 
who know so little of Him, to believe that all things work together for 
good! Poor Mr. Doke, of the Baptist Missionary Society, had not been 
here a month when he died of continued fever, after only one week’s ill- 
ness. His removal is of course a great blow to the mission, and especially 
to Mr. Grenfell, who counted on his help in reconstructing the steamer.” 
Since then the Baptist Missionary Society has received tidings of the 
death of another missionary, the Rev. John Hartland, after three or four 
years of labour on the Congo. 

An independent worker in this great enterprise has just accomplished 
the feat of making his way, in spite of youth and inexperience, from 
Natal to the Upper Zambesi. The extraordinary story is contained in a 
small pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ From Natal to the Upper Zambesi.” After 
enduring many hardships, but enjoying all the time capital health, he 
reached the Zambesi last September. 

He found the Jesuits were making great efforts to establish themselves 
in the country ; but the Barotse distrusted them, accusing them of decep- 
tion in many ways, and fearing, as they saw their numbers, ‘‘ perhaps a 
nation will come and drive us out.’’ One ground of their dislike of these 
Roman Catholics was that “ they were not of the same tribe as Living- 
stone.” Mr. Arnot was not allowed to cross to the north bank of the 
Zambesi till the natives clearly understood he was not connected with 
them. Then, however, they received him most kindly, and seemed only 
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anxious lest he should depart. “ They were tired,” they said, “ of teachers 
coming to the country and running away again ;” and were greatly dis. 
appointed that Coillard had not fulfilled his promise to return to them, If 
Mr. Arnot would remain some time, they would certainly refuse to let 
the Jesuits come among them. Under these circumstances Mr. Amot 
saw clearly that it was God’s will that he should not even go back as far 
as Shoshong to obtain the letters from home which he knew must be 
there. ‘* But all is well,” he writes, “I thank God I am here at this 
moment, when the balance was on the turn for the king to give the 
country over to the Jesuits, who have plans laid for a station every few 
miles along the Zambesi, and all over the adjoining hills.” 

Before he reached Lea-lui, where the king was prepared to welcome 
him and the people were to build him a house, he suffered terribly from 
Zambesi fever, which first attacked him after a walk of eighty-five miles 
through heavy sand; during the last seventy miles of which not a drop 
of water was to be had. He received every kind care from Mr. Blockley, 
an English trader staying at Panda-ma-tenka, and after some weeks, and 
several relapses, he was able to resume his northward journey. His last 
letter, written from Lea-lui, at the head of the Barotse Valley, tells of 
warm welcome from the natives all the way along their great valley, and 
“no starvation now.’’ Mr. Westbeech was awaiting him at Lea-lui, to 
introduce him and assist him on his first arrival. 

“To the very end of my journey my way has been made soft, every- 
thing has been provided for me ; many helpers by the way, a king among 
the rest, and guides and interpreters in parts seldom visited by white 
men. I shall be the first Scotchman and the third British subject who 
has gone beyond Shesheke since Livingtone’s visit.” 

Regarded in all its features, we think this journey one of the most 
remarkable that have been taken. Livingstone was an experienced mis- 
sionary, familiar with African languages and travel when he went over 
this ground, and we know how tremendous were the obstacles he encoun- 
tered. But here is a young, inexperienced Scotchman launching out alone 
on the ocean of Central African difficulties and dangers, looking simply 
to God to guide him step by step, helpless in himself, yet strong in the 
Lord, and he is brought his distant goal in safety in the course of twelve 
months. 


REVIEW. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, AND PHCNICIA.* 
Of making books on visits to the Holy Land there would 
seem to be no end. But numerous as are the works of this 
class already published, we venture to think that room will 


* Egypt, Palestine, and Phenicia. A Visit to Sacred Lands. By 
Freurx Bover. Translated by W. H. Lyrretton, M.A. With a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author by Professor F. Gover, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 
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be found for this one by M. Bovet. New to English people, 
itis well known on the Continent, where it has met with a 
very favourable reception, having reached its eighth edition 
in its French form, and having been translated into German, 
Swedish, Dutch, and Italian. It is popular in its character, 
and is suited for the most world-wide circulation. For though 
the author indulges now and then in references to his own 
native land (viz., Switzerland), which can be understood only 
by those who are as familiar with it as he is himself, he is 
yet wholly free from anything in the shape of narrow pro- 


vincialism ; and while scholars may find in his book much 
that will be interesting and suggestive to them, it is equally 
adapted to the tastes and capacity of the general reader. 
The subject is one which has strong attractions for Christian 


people, and is of itself sufficient to secure for it a large sale. 
But in addition to this advantage—and it is by no means a 
slight one—the book possesses charms of style which serve 
not a little to enhance the pleasure with which the reader 


follows the writer in his various rambles over land and sea. 


Bringing to his task a mind enriched with ample stores of 
learning, he is often able to give additional point and em- 
phasis to his remarks by means of apt illustrations drawn 


from the sacred and classical authors of ancient and modern 


times. As an instance of what we may call, to borrow a 
phrase from Sir W. Hamilton, ‘‘ the elaborative and discur- 
sive” style of M. Bovet, we quote the following passage with 


which he prefaces his account of Jerusalem : 


We all know that noble passage in Pascal, in which the great Christian 
philosopher distinguishes between the three orders; a passage radiant 
with light, of which the sacred simplicity, unparalleled perhaps in the 
works of other modern authors, recalls the style of the inspired writers. 
In it Pascal sets forth what is called in the technical language of theology 
St. Paul’s trichotomy; that is to say, the distinction drawn by him 
between the three elements which make up human nature—body, soul, 
and spirit. These are essentially distinct spheres—that of material force, 
that of thought, and that of the will: the physical domain, the intellectual, 
and the moral. These three orders of being are incommensurable. The 
slightest movement of thought is in itself a greater thing than the whole 
visible universe; but the sum of all conceivable thoughts is unworthy to 
be compared with the slightest emotion of faith and charity. From a 
great man of the world to a man of genius, from a man of genius to a 
hero or a saint, the distance is incommensurable. This distinction, already 
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to be found in Plato and Aristotle, but which Pascal was the first to set 
forth in all its definiteness, throws as much light upon the history of 
humanity as upon psychology and morality. In some treatises, rich in 
profound views and in ingenious observations, M. Molitor, and after him 
M. de Rougement, have made an attempt to show that each of the three 
great human families represents, or at least was destined to represent, one 
of these ‘‘orders”’ in particular. Who knows whether the progress of 
ethnography, or the future development ot humanity, may not ultimately 
establish the truth of this interesting hypothesis? Meantime, if we 
confine our attention to the three great historic nations of antiquity, we 
cannot fail to recognize in them the representatives of Pascal’s three 
orders, Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem have remained to this day the 
leading symbols of material power, of intellectual greatness, and of moral 
foree. Each of them understood the part it was commissioned by Pro. 
vidence to play; or at least their prophets and poets understood it for 
them. If at times the kings of Jerusalem attempted to draw the nation 
away from its proper function, if they aimed at making of Israel an 
earthly power by giving it the ¢clat and the support of riches, of arms, 
of arts, or of diplomacy, the prophets, faithful organs of the purpose of 
God respecting this people, were never led astray upon that point. They 
do not cease reminding their nation that its glory consisted wholly in the 
Law which it had received from the Lord, and that its only strength lay 
in its faith. There would be no difficulty in finding in the Greek authors 
passages quite analogous; they continually institute comparisons between 
their own compatriots and the barbarians, and show that the greatness 
of the former is to be seen exclusively in the development of thought. 
As Jerusalem is the Holy City, so is Athens, the city of Minerva, the 
home of the intellectual life. As to Rome, at the very time when she 
seemed to be rivalling Greece in the noble efforts of mind, her greatest 
poet tells her in a declaration, which has become a standard one, that 
she must leave to others the glory of surpassing her in the fine arts, in 
eloquence, in the sciences, and remember that her function is to rule. 
We all know by heart these famous verses : 


‘* Excudent alii spirantia mollius wra .. . 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
He tibi erunt artes.” 


To this let us add that, even in the domain of thought, the most original 
and the most imperishable of the products of the genius of Rome still 
beurs the stamp of this special characteristic. Rome did not create a 
philsophy nor a morality ; but she was the first to study, to regulate, and 
to reduce to fixed principles the science of the most internal relations 
which bind mankind together—the science of Law. 


While never digressing very far from his subject, M. Bovet 
loves occasionally to take excursions into regions of thought 
which, though not directly bearing upon the point in hand, 
are nevertheless suggested to his mind by the various objects 
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and scenes which from time to time come under his notice. 
But if he is sometimes rambling he is never dull; and though 
he may not always succeed in convincing the reader (i.e., in 
matters of pure speculation and theory), he always contrives 
to interest him. On questions of topography he has his own 
views, formed after a careful examination of the grounds and 
the Scripture references, and if he does not go into them 
very deeply, he never fails to state fairly and succinctly his 
opinions and his reasons for holding them. But the most 
interesting parts of the book to most people will doubtless be 
those which relate to the manners and customs of the people, 
especially in their bearing upon the Scriptures. Owing to 
the stationary character of everything in the East, these 
remain to-day pretty much what they have always been from 
time immemorial, so that a traveller passing though the 
country cannot help being forcibly reminded again and again 
of incidents and sayings which are recorded in the Bible. 
The Holy Land, in fact, is one of the best auxiliary evidences 
of Christianity, teeming as it does with proofs of the truth 
of the sacred narrative. The number of such confirmations 
which M. Bovet met with in the course of his travels would 
astonish us if we did not remember the fixed and unchanging 
character of the country and its inhabitants. As it is, they 
serve to throw light on many obscure passages, and to give 
additional vividness and distinctness to others of which the 
meaning is already sufficiently clear. There is nothing, how- 
ever, in the book of a purely didactic character. It is not 
intended to subserve any scientific or controversial purpose. 
[t is simply a book of travels in a part of the world which, 
on account of its associations, must be above all others dear 
to the Christian heart, written by one who is thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of his theme, and who is able by the 
glow of feeling which he imparts to his descriptions to com- 
municate to his readers some of the enjoyment which he 
himself derived from his long wanderings. If we were con- 
templating a journey to Palestine we should desire no more 
genial and agreeable companion than M. Bovet. Meanwhile 
we recommend his volume to all who can appreciate a book 
of travels which is as instructive as it is entertaining. It 
remains only to add that its usefulness for purposes of refer- 
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ence will be increased by the list of passages of Holy Scripture 
referred to in the text, and also by the map of modern Egypt 
and Sinai which is inserted at the end. 


0+ 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Remote Antiquity of Man not Proven: Primeval Man not a 
Savage. By B.C. Y. (Elliot Stock.) Another book on Evolution! A 
few months ago we noticd an able work by Mr. Bouverie-Pusey deal- 
ing with the subject as it bears upon the lower animals. In the volume 
before us it is the human phase of the question which is under con- 
sideration. The general drift and scope of the work are clearly indi- 
cated in the title, and more fully explained in the preface. “It is,” says 
the author, ‘‘an argument based on scientific facts, and supported by 
scientific opinions, in which the writer, in condensed form and plain style, 
has endeavoured to prove that the appearance of man on the earth was 
not at a remote age in the past, and that primeval man was not a 
savage.’ Without going much into detail, B. C. Y. takes a wide and com- 
prehensive survey of the subject, and deals with it in a thorough and 
masterly fashion. In the course of a careful and candid examination of 
the evidence usually adduced in favour of the remote antiquity of man 
and his gradual development from a savage state, he shows that the facts 
on which the advocates of evolutionism rely for the support of their 
favourite hypothesis do not warrant the conclusions drawn from them, 
and not only so, but are themselves often uncertain and incomplete, so 
that the evidence derived from them is frequently rendered worthless by 
more recent discoveries. So little, indeed, comparatively is known about 
the whole subject of the origin of man that the wise plan would seem to 
be to refrain from dogmatizing, if not from speculating, about it till more 
facts are brought to light. Meanwhile, when so much is being written in 
favour of evolutionism, we are glad to see what there is to be said on the 
opposite side of the subject; and therefore we hail with satisfaction the 
appearance of this little work. Written in a plain and simple style, 80 as 
to be intelligible to non-scientific readers, it is likely to do much good in 
removing the doubts of some and confirming the faith of others. It is as 
reverent in its spirit as it is conclusive in its reasoning, and will well 


repay the careful study of all who take any interest in the subject of 
which it treats. 


The Republic of God. By Exisua Mutrorp, D.D. (R. D. Dickinson.) 
This book is described as ‘an institute of theology,” and as it has 
reached a fifth edition, it clearly has considerable merit. It is a scientific 
treatment of some of the cardinal questions of theology, and its logical 
method and clear style will recommend it to thoughtful readers. 


Heroes of Science: Astronomers. By E.J.C. Morton, B.A. (S.P.C.K-) 
This book is something more than a mere collection of biographies. For 
while its primary object is to give some account of the lives of the chief 
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astronomers, it also contains a record of their work, and so may very well 
serve as an introduction to the study of astronomy. It is written in a 
popular style, and would form an admirable present for intelligent boys 
and girls. 


The Way to Fortune. <A Series of Short Essays, with Illustrative 
Proverbs and Anecdotes from many Sources. Third Edition. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) This is a book intended more especially for young men. The 
subject is one which has often been written upon before, but, as far as we 
know, it has never been treated in the way in which it is dealt with in 
this work. The way to fortune is here indicated in a series of short 
essays, and it is made perfectly plain to the understanding by a number 
of proverbs and anecdotes drawn from a great variety of sources. Both 
ancient and modern authors have been laid under tribute in order to illus- 
trate and adorn the weighty counsels contained in this volume. Any 
young men who should only act upon the wise advice and the sage 
maxims here given would, other things being equal, be pretty sure to 
make his fortune. But this is one of those cases in which an ounce of 
practice is worth a ton of precept. 


The Life of John Birchenall, M.R.C.S. By the Rev. A. J. Frencu, 
B.A. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) My. Birchenall was a medical man 
at Macclesfield; a local preacher of great zeal and piety. Dr. Rigg 
designates him ‘ the saintliest man I have known.’ ‘John Fletcher was 
not, I believe, a holier man than John Birchenall.’ He was a man of 
varied culture, eminent in his profession, a good classical and Oriental 
scholar, an effective preacher, and held in the highest reverence by all 
who knew him. The biography of such a man is of great value, as show- 
ing how much a pious layman may do in the kingdom of Christ. 


All True. By Dr. Macautay. Sixth Thousand. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) As we noticed this book on its first appearance we need do no more 
than draw the attention of our readers to this new edition, and emphasize 
the approval we originally expressed. It is a work which deserves to be 
widely circulated amongst boys, and, indeed, amongst the youth of both 
sexes. 


A Journey round my Room. By Xavier pe Maistre. Translated by 
Henry ATTWELL. (Chatto and Windus.) A translation of the celebrated 
“Voyage” of Xavier de Maistre well deserves to find a place in the May- 
fair Library. As a slight but playful effort of the imagination it is 
unique, and hardly to be surpassed. It is just the kind of book to beguile 
the tedium of a leisure hour. 


Life of Hannah More. By Anna Bucxtanp. (Religious Tract Society.) 
In the life of Hannah More we have an illustrious and striking instance 
ofa woman of intellect and fashion coming out of the world and devoting 
herself to a life of useful aud honourable labour in the service of God and 
\umanity. The story of the changes which thus passed over her is a very 
lustructive one, and well deserves to be told. Young ladies especially 
inay con it with advantage. 
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POSTSCRIPT ON THE CASE OF MR. SHAW. 


The anticipation expressed in our ‘‘ Notes ”’ has been more 
han confirmed, and the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone’s mode of 
action amply justified. Mr. Shaw has not only been released, 
but released because, as his French persecutors (we do not 
care to describe them by a milder name) are forced to confess, 
there is no case against him. What we have said in our 
‘‘Notes” was written with a full knowledge of facts which 
have not been made public, and in the light of which the 
questionings in the House of Commons and the letters of some 
of Mr. Shaw’s professed friends in the newspapers appeared 
to us singularly injudicious. These utterances, especially 
taken in connection with the articles in The Times and 
Standard, might have worried Mr. Gladstone, but instead of 
facilitating the release of Mr. Shaw, they were sure only to 
make it more difficult. It would not be worth while to dwell 
upon the point, but for the possibility that similar incidents 
may occur in the future. The position of our mission in 
Madagascar is extremely delicate if not critical, and if the 
French are to be represented by men of the temper of Admiral 
Pierre, difficulties are sure to arise. If unhappily this 
should be the case, the ‘‘ incident’ which has so far termi- 
nated in the release of Mr. Shaw may help to teach us that 
bluster is no sign of resolution or strength, and that a quiet 
but forcible appeal to justice and good sense will succeed when 
hectoring would only provoke opposition. The French are 
often very irritating, but we are not likely to get rid of the 
annoyance by a display of passion on the opposite side. We 
feel as keenly as any one can the insolent violence by which 
the French have sullied their chivalry and disgraced their 
Republic. But the only way in which it can be met is by 
a ‘‘ patient continuance in well-doing.” We must compro- 
mise no right, but we must assert it with good temper and 
firmness. The next question to be dealt with is reparation to 
Mr. Shaw. He has been cruelly wronged, and what can be 
done in the way of compensation and apology should be done 
liberally and promptly. On this point we trust there will be 
no difficulty with the French Government. 
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DR. JAMES A, H. MURRAY. 


Ir any illustration were needed of the universality of the 
Noneonformist culture of our day, any evidence of the num- 
ber of points at which it comes into fruitful contact with the 
best work of the age, it would be found in the variety of pur- 
suits represented by the gentlemen of whom some account 
has been given from month to month in these pages. To-day 
we present the portrait of the President of the Philological 
Society, soon to become better known to the English-speaking 
population of the world as editor of the ‘‘ New English 
Dictionary,” of which the first part is to be issued this month 
from the Oxford University Press. Of this great work, to 
which Mr. Gladstone lately referred in the House of Com- 
mons as one of the achievements of our age, a few leading 
features shall presently be noticed; but, in the first instance, 
we have to do with the scholar chiefly responsible for its 
production. 

Dr. Murray was born at Denholm, in Roxburghshire, in 
1837. His father and grandfather were elders of the Seces- 
sion Church in Hawick, which his father left, to form, with 
ive others, one of the first Congregational churches in the 
south of Scotland, at the time of the revival which was being 
elected there by the instrumentality of the Haldanes. In 
presenting Mr. Murray to the Chancellor of the University 
of Edinburgh for the degree of LL.D. in April, 1873, 
when 'the same distinction was conferred upon the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Professor 'T. Spencer Baynes, and John Brown, 
M.D., author of ‘‘ Rab and his Friends,” Professor Maclagan 
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said that that gentleman, who had previously graduated 
in the University of London, ‘‘had fought his way to 
the front ranks of literature, and gained for himself 
scholarly reputation of the very highest character.” My, 
Murray’s reputation as a philologist and historical invest). 
gator, Professor Maclagan proceeded to state, had Deen 
established on a broad and lasting basis by his work on the 
** Dialects of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” which, not. 
withstanding the modesty of its title, was ‘an important 
original illustration of the philology, ethnology, and history 
of Scotland and of the British Isles as a whole, the value of 
which the scholars of Great Britain and America, of France 
and of Germany, have not been slow to acknowledge, and 
which has laid once for all the foundation on which all future 
investigators must build.” Professor Maclagan added that 
Mr. Murray was familiar with almost all the European, and 
with a great number of the Oriental, tongues, which know- 
ledge he is able to bring to bear in a critical way upon every 
philological discussion. Passing over a number of offices 
to which Mr. Murray has been elected, and minor services 
which he has rendered to the students of literature and 
language. we may note that he is now President of the 
Philological Society for the second time, and that it was on 
the recommendation of that learned body that the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press accepted him as editor of the unique 
dictionary which, when completed, will be beyond all question 
the greatest treasure-house of knowledge in our own or any 
other language. 

Leaving to the literary journals a full description of this 
vast work, we may say that it aims to present the origin, family 
connexions, growth, fortunes, and present worth of every 
English word whatsoever now in use, or shown to have been 
in use since the distinctively Anglo-Saxon period came to a 
close in the course of the twelfth century. The various 
meanings of words are arranged in logical order, and each 
sense is illustrated by a series of quotations which supply 4 
continuous text whereby the word is made to exhibit its own 
history. The vocabulary is necessarily far more extensive than 
that of any other English dictionary, and owing to the num- 
ber of synonyms in English, and the superior power of our 
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language for purposes of synthetic construction, is two or three 
times as copious as that of Littré, with which it is natural 
to compare it. Such a work, constructed ‘on a historical 
basis,” is far beyond the resources of private enterprise, 
and could only be produced by the co-operation of a very con- 
siderable number of lovers of our mother tongue. The object 
yas not to produce merely one useful every-day dictionary the 
nore, but to make a patient, systematic survey of the treasures 
of our mother tongue, and to gather them once for all into a 
creat national repository. It is more than twenty years since 
hundreds of scholars set themselves to work to select and 
transcribe quotations, or arrange the materials so gathered, 
the list of names including in various capacities Archbishop 
Trench, who prepared the scheme; Mr. Herbert Coleridge, 
the first general editor; Mr. F. J. Furnivall, his successor ; 
Dr. Guest, Mr. Hensleigh Wedgewood, Professor Skeat, and 
many others. When the time for the actual preparation 
of the dictionary approached upwards of two million quota- 
tions had been collected, the MSS. weighing many tons, and 
requiring the services of thirty sub-editors. The page is of 
great beauty; even the smallest type is very clear, because 
open, and the judicious way in which it is varied will greatly 
facilitate reference. ‘‘Such a work,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“on a scale quite unknown to previous research, must be 
felt immediately on human study.” The first to profit by its 
pages will be those who are pre-eminently called to use 
language as an organ of thought, and who will find there a 
standard of such accuracy as they may have dreamed of, but 
certainly never saw before; but from them the benefit will 
liter down to every reader and writer. Literature will be 
enriched, expression be rendered more exact, and verbal con- 
troversies be cut short, while our language is exhibited for 
the first time in its strength and riches. 

Dr. Murray, we ought to add, is at present Senior Assistant 
Master at Mill Hill School, and a deacon of the Congrega- 
tional Church there. 
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We are frequently told that the pulpit is losing its power, 
partly because there is a decay of faith in the message which 
the preacher has to deliver, partly because there are other 
teachers who, at least, divide the influence of which once he 
enjoyed a monopoly. The assertion has been so often made 
that it may be wise fairly to consider how much of truth, if 
any, there is in it. There are certainly facts which it is not 
easy to reconcile with this theory. Despite the sneers of 
quasi-philosophers, the scoffing of cynics who have no faith 
in spiritual force of any kind, the boastful assertion of um. 
believers, who would fain persuade the world that the ages 
of faith are for ever past, and the mocking indifference of 
worldlings, who desire to be rid of an unwelcome monitor 
and a hated restraint, the preaching of the gospel of Christ, 
in its simplicity and purity, has still an extraordinary attrac- 
tion for multitudes of men. Nor is its influence limited to 
those who have those gifts of lucid exposition, felicitous illus- 
tration, and winning address, which invest any subject with a 
charm that must command popularity. Plain men with 
little ability and less culture—and, in truth, with no apparent 
secret of power, except that which is inherent in the message, 
or in the manifest sincerity and earnestness with which they 
deliver it—gather large audiences and exercise over them an 
undeniable influence for good. 

All this is evidence that the gospel is neither dead nor 
dying. Unbelief may be more bold and outspoken, but there 
is little indication that it has a stronger hold on the minds 
of men than at former periods. The churches mourn that 
there are multitudes who are absolutely indifferent to their 
teaching, but it is open to question whether the evil about 
which they are so properly concerned is on the increase. 
The aggregation of great populations has made it more 
striking and impressive, and the deepened earnestness of the 
churches themselves has intensified their anxicty in relation 
to a state of things which they feel to be a burden and a re- 
proach; but while itis impossible to paint in colours too dark 
the actual ungodliness of great masses of the people, includ- 
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ing members of all classes in.society, an accurate estimate of 
their comparative condition is not to be so easily reached. 
It may be that the habitual neglect of the house of God is 
more common than it was a generation ago, but the point is 
not proved by the statistics which, while they have alarmed 
and shocked all churches, have also been so powerful an 
incentive to their self-denying zeal. At all events, itis certain 
that the Word of God, when preached with faithfulness and 
power, is still heard gladly, and often produces marvellous 
effects. 

Still it must be admitted that this does not finally and 
definitely settle the question. Individual preachers may be 
a great power, and yet the pulpit, qué pulpit, may be a less 
potent force than it once was. For the success of the indi- 
vidual is simply the triumph of genius which, wherever it is 
found, has an influence of which no change in the conditions 
of society or the tone of public opinion can ever deprive it. 
Even the severe logic and hard utilitarianism of a scientific 
age is unable to resist the charm of literature and art. The 
true painter still rejoices the eye and fills the soul with the 
visions of beauty which he makes to live upon his canvas. 
The poet can still stir deep emotion even in hearts which have 
been hardened till they have become well-nigh fossilized in 
their eager pursuit of material things. And the orator can 
awaken admiration or arouse enthusiasm even in those who 
are accustomed to refer everything to the stern arbitrament 
of science, or to test it in the crucible of common sense. Love 
of the beautiful, sympathy with noble sentiment and glowing 
passion, susceptibility to appeals which move the feelings, 
stir the conscience, and touch some of the secret springs of 
motive in the soul, are enduring as humanity itself. They 
are found in all ages and in all classes. 

Philosophers and scientists may rail at sentiment as they 
will, but they cannot get rid of it as a powerful factor in 
shaping the action of the world. In that singularly graceful 
tribute which Mr. Gladstone paid to the great poet of our age 
the other day, the work of the poet was placed above that 
of the statesman. The preference was due to the modesty 
of the speaker, and its absolute justice cannot at once be 
admitted. But however this may be, there is indisputable 
truth in his words— 
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The Poet Laureate has written his own song on the hearts of his fellow. 
countrymen that can never die. Time is powerless against him, and 
believe that were the period of the inquiry to be so long distant as 
between this day and the time when Maeshowe was built, still, in regard 
to the Poet Laureate of to-day, there would be no difficulty in telling who 
he was, and what he had done to raise the intellects and hearts of his 
fellow-creatures to a higher level, and by so doing acquire a deathless 
fame. 

The eloquent eulogy may to some extent be overcharged by 
personal feeling, and too highly coloured by rhetorical art, but 
its estimate of the power which the true poet wields is sub. 
stantially correct. And kindred to it is that of the orator. 
He cannot pretend to the immortality, for the living presence 
is essential to the full development of his force. Posterity, 
reading only the record of the speech which once moved 
the hearts of multitudes, may wonder where the secret of 
its power lay; forgetting that the words were winged by 
the passion, the enthusiasm, the divine fire of the orator. 
His power is therefore chiefly for his own generation, but in 
it it must be mighty, so long as the mind and heart of man 
remain what they are. It would be too much to say that it is 
independent of his subject, but it is at least certain that it 
does not depend upon an agreement in opinion between the 
speaker aud his audience. The great orator will often com- 
pel men, by the sheer force of eloquence, to hold their pre- 
judices and even convictions in abeyance, and bearing them 
along as on the very whirlwind and tempest of his passion, 
extort their loud plaudits for utterances with whose opinions 
they have not the faintest sympathy. Even in a sceptical 
age the genius of the man who clothes his proclamation of 
the gospel with the grace and persuasiveness of eloquence 
will have a fascination for multitudes. But his power is not a 
convincing proof either of the vitality of the truth which he 
preaches, or of the force of the pulpit he represents. It is an 
individual attraction, and may be that only. Men may be 
charmed by an eloquent preacher as by a great singer dis- 
coursing in strains of thrilling melody some of the touching 
passages of the ‘* Messiah,’ and be as little affected by tke 
truth in the one as in the other. They may admire the setting 
and yet be blind to the value of the jewel. Ours is an age in 
which distinguished ability in the pulpit, as everywhere else, 
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is certain to attract notice and win distinction. But this 
may be perfectly consistent with a decline in the influence 
of the pulpit itself. 

But there is more than the popularity of great orators to 
justify scepticism as to this alleged decay of the power of 
preaching. More remarkable is the influence wielded by men 
who have no eloquence to adorn their very plain and indeed ele- 
mentary teaching of the gospel. They believe that they have 
“clad tidings’? to preach, and they preach them as never 
having had a doubt of their truth. ‘Their speech is as dogmatic 
asit is rudimentary. They know nothing of subtle distinctions, 
logical reasonings, nicely adjusted balancings of truths which 
may seem to be opposed to each other. Systematic theology is 
tothem only aname, ifevensomuch. The intellectual difficul- 
ties by which some are troubled is a proof only of original sin; 
sceptical objections are offences to be denounced, not questions 
to be carefully handled and wisely answered. They seldom if 
ever advance beyond the mere alphabet of religious truth, 
and yet they are not without power. ‘Their teaching may need 
to be carefully and abundantly supplemented, lest those who 
are led by them be trained in very crude and narrow concep- 
tions of the gospel, which are apt to degenerate into super- 
stition; but they are not without their effect. They do not 
reason, but simply proclaim what they hold to be the truth 
of God, and many who would not listen to them for a moment 
on any other subject are touched by the power there is in the 
message. The common people still hear the gospel gladly 
because it is the gospel. Still, as in the first ages, as in all 
ages, some believe and some believe not. But the truth of 
God, presented clearly and enforced earnestly by men whose 
own souls are evidently possessed by it, has attraction and 
authority. 

Still even this is not sufficient to rebut the allegation that 
the influence of the pulpit is materially reduced. ‘There is a 
sense, indeed, in which this is true,and a truth which has spe- 
cial significance for those who are preparing for the work of 
the Christian ministry. The attractiveness of the individual 
preacher may be as great, possibly even greater, than ever. 
The gospel of the grace of God wisely, tenderly, and lovingly 
handled has still such power that the manifold imperfections 
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of speakers of inferior intellectual calibre are forgotten jy 
the grandeur of the message they deliver. But the pulpit, 
qué pulpit, may be, and I for one believe really is, less of a 
power than in the days of our fathers. There was a time 
when a minister was assumed to be invested with a special 
authority in virtue of his office and irrespective of his personal 
qualifications. He was to be heard, and when heard his 
words were to be accepted with a certain measure of respect, 
not to say reverence, not because they exhibited a special 
acquaintance with the meaning of Divine truth or capacity 
for searching men’s hearts and stirring men’s consciences, 
but because they were spoken from the pulpit by a Christian 
minister. Of course this feeling was very varied in its depth 
and intensity, but to a greater or less degree it existed in 
most congregations. It was tempered by a captious criticism, 
indulgence in which many, even among those who professed 
most zeal for the truth, regarded as a privilege belonging 
either to their official position in the church or to their 
matured Christian experience. There were deacons and 
senior members with a special zeal for orthodoxy, who 
esteemed such criticism as a duty they owed to the truth, 
and unfortunately they discharged it without proper regard 
to the influence of their comments upon the young or upon 
the peace of the community. 

Still there might often be found a profound reverence for the 
pulpit in the abstract where there was this disposition to cavil 
and complain whenever dealing with its occupants in the con- 
crete. If this respect has not wholly vanished, it is certainly 
rapidly passing away. The practice just noticed, indeed, is 
precisely reversed. For the office there is less deference, and 
that which the preacher secures he must obtain by his per- 
sonal qualities and work. More and more the tendency is to 
judge him as men in other walks of life are judged, by the 
intrinsic merit of his service, not by his official claims. It is 
not enough for a physician that he belongs to a profession 
hardly less conspicuous for its skill than for its benevolence— 
he must himself give proof of the possession of these qualities 
before he receives the confidence they command. It is not 
enough for a journalist that he is one of a class exerting a 
powerful influence on society—he must show himself worthy 
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of a share in that influence by the evidences of political 
wisdom and literary art. And the minister of the gospel is 
being placed on the same level, and judged by the same rule. 
In the church to which he ministers, and by those who have 

chosen him as their pastor, he ought to be, and, where the 

relations between pastor and people are in healthy condition, 

doubtless is, regarded with affectionate respect; but it is of 
his influence on the outside world that we are speaking, and 
there he will be valued solely for what he is himself, and his 
words will have power not because they are spoken from the 
pulpit with all the sanctity and weight of ministerial autho- 
rity, but because they are, and in so far only as they are, living 

words instinct with life, flushed with zeal, glowing with love— 

inspired from heaven, and suited to the needs of earth. 

With the change thus noted another is closely connected, 
and has already begun to develope itself. As the pulpit is 
stripped of the sanctity in which it was once invested, the 
supposed obligation to hear sermons every Sunday, especially 
twice every Sunday, is naturally weakened. If the preacher’s 
power is dependent upon his message and the manner in 
which he is able to present it to the minds and hearts of men, 
and if his claim to be heard by the world must be justified by 
his proved capacity to instruct or impress, then those who are 
not interested in his teaching will begin to ask wherein con- 
sists the obligation for them to listen to his sermons. Again, 
we repeat that we are speaking not of the church which has 
chosen its pastor, and whose duties to him are to be treated 
on different grounds, but of the promiscuous gathering which 
forms a congregation. 

The preacher is to be an evangelist as well as a pastor ; 
his work in his sermons is largely that of an evangelist, 
and it is obvious that if he is to succeed in it he must be 
able to interest and move his audience, and if he fail in 
that, the probability is that he will soon have no audience 
atall. It is a fact which may be very lamentable, but which 
can scarcely be gainsaid, and which has an uncomfortable 
tendency to compel recognition—that a large number of people 
occupy much the same attitude to the preacher of the gospel 
as the old pagans did to the Apostle Paul. They maintain, 
indeed, a nominal Christianity, and would be very indignant 
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if their claim to be regarded as Christians were denied; but 
when all the vestments of form and profession are stripped 
away, and we come to see them as they really are, they are 
neither more nor less than baptized pagans. They have no 
personal interest in the grand verities of the Christian faith, 
no care for the lofty aims which the gospel presents to the true 
ambition of man, so little sympathy with spiritual life in its 
experiences, its aspirations, its motives, and its hopes, that it 
appears to them nothing more than the illusion of fanaties. 
The class is not a birth of yesterday. It has always been. 
numerous, but the tendency of the age is to make it more 
daring. Whether religion loses much or anything by the 
removal of the thin religious veneering which men of this type 
once thought it desirable to preserve is a question not necessary 
to be discussed here when dealing with facts only. That it 
has been gradually disappearing is not to be denied, and in- 
deed it is on that quite as much as on any other fact that the 
common idea of the decay of Christian faith itself is based. 
But the class to which we are referring were never believers. 
They were found in Christian sanctuaries, they rendered a 
certain respect to Christianity, they listened to sermons in 
which they had no interest, because this outward show of 
religiousness was thought correct. There is now a change in 
the tone of society wrought partly by Ritualism, partly by 
tationalism—the one lowering the influence of the preacher 
in order to exalt that of the priest, the other teaching that 
both alike are vanity, both being alike destructive of the 
old power of the pulpit, and this class takes advantage of this 
tendency to display their real sentiments towards its teachings. 
Christianity has sustained no actual loss, for they hold precisely 
the same attitude to it as before; but the pulpit suffers by the 
withdrawal of a certain outward homage hitherto accorded 
to it. 

Men are beginning to ask why it should be regarded as 
a duty to listen to a feeble, forceless, pointless, soulless dis- 
course, simply because it is called a sermon and is delivered 
from a pulpit. The tendency is one which is sure to grow, 
because common sense is on its side. Were a man to take 
upon himself the work of a political teacher when he had 
nothing to teach, and the utmost he could do was to stammer 
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through a few formal sentences containing platitudes about 
which all present were agreed, but which had no bearing upon 
any living interest or burning question of the hour, it is not 
difficult to predict his fate. What a strange phenomenon, 
and sad as strange, that it is only in discourses dealing with 
the most sacred of all themes and the most vital and pre- 
cious of all issues, this dull and decorous respectability should 
be tolerated! Can it be denied that there are hundreds of 
sermons which are nothing better than a mockery of preach- 
ing? They may be moderate in tone and elegant in style ; 
their grammar may safely challenge any criticism, and even 
their theology may be correct ; in truth, there may be in them 
nothing to which any reasonable man may object. But, alas! 
there is nothing in them by which any human soul will ever 
be profited. They are without life, without reality, without 
any manifest object except the discharge of an appointed 
duty. 

Below this point there is a still lower. There are not a 
few sermons which are only a few sentences strung together, 
and which would hardly pass muster even as a schoolboy’s 
exercises; but we speak of those which may be regarded as 
belonging to another category, respectable enough as aca- 
demic performances, but utterly lacking in all the qualities 
which should be found in the appeals of the ‘‘ambassadors 
of God,” beseeching men in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to 
God. They are at best the manifestoes of mere functionaries, 
not the passionate addresses of living men feeling them- 
selves burdened with all the responsibilities of the most 
sacred trust which can be committed to God’s servants. 
Will religion really lose, or its earnest preachers suffer, by 
the decay of the sentiment which invested these discourses 
with a factitious importance and an unreal sanctity? What- 
ever the answer, certain it is that this event has to be 
faced. Year by year the indisposition tamely to accept 
the stones thus flung to hungry souls and make believe 
that they are bread becomes stronger, and the impa- 
tience of the formalism, and feebleness, or mere profes- 
sionalism, which fritters away the grandest opportunities, 
more intolerant. Every day it becomes more evident that 
if sermons are to find hearers, they must be worth hear- 
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ing. It is not necessary that they should be learned, or 
profound, or even eloquent, except so far as all real and living 
speech has an element of eloquence in it. But it is essen- 
tial that they should have the power of truth, of sympathy, 
of point, and of adaptation. Real and living speech of this kind 
has lost nothing by any change that has passed over the thought 
and feeling of the age. Thereare, as there ever has been and 
always will be, hearts ready to respond to the warmth, the 
tenderness, the persuasiveness of other hearts. But men are 
ceasing to believe that they are serving God by inflicting on 
themselves the martyrdom of listening to discourses in which 
there is nothing to stir a pulse of their hearts, nothing to 
help them in their conflict against evil, nothing to make 
them feel nearer to God and bring heaven nearer to their 
own souls, simply because they are called sermons, are 
spoken by a minister in a pulpit, and profess to be ona 
text taken from the Bible. The preacher of such discourses 
is, in truth, the correlative of the ‘ Northern Farmer.” 
He is in the pulpit what the farmer describes himself as 
being in the pew, a partaker in a mere performance in which 
there is no reality. 


An’ Ieerd ’um a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my ’eiid, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d but I thowt a ’ad sumiut to saiiy, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ I coom’d awaiiy. 


Such preachers and hearers are worthy of each other, and, 
indeed, do much to make one another. Various incidental 
signs, proverbial sayings of rural districts, anecdotes told at 
farmers’ ordinaries, stories in which the preacher and his 
work are turned into ridicule, and, indeed, treated with con- 
tempt, indicate the general impression produced. The pulpit 
has been tolerated as a necessary nuisance and its sermons 
suffered as one of the appointed functions of religion ; it has 
been regarded as one of the established institutions of the 
country, and as such entitled to a certain measure of respect; 
it has been surrounded with a reverence due more to supet- 
stition than to piety. It is this feeling which is crumbling 
away, and no true man ought to regret it. Its decay menaces 
only mere officialism, content with the most perfunctory dis- 
charge of what is accepted asa duty. It will not affect the 
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living man who feels that he has a message from God to 
human souls, and whose whole nature is stirred, his intellect 
quickened, his heart enlarged, his mouth opened by the 

intense desire to obey the Divine necessity thus laid upon 

him. 

It might, perhaps, seem at first as though there was some- 
thing here to discourage the young man who has a modest 
distrust of his own ability to produce any very strong impres- 
sion upon the world. ‘‘ Here am I,” he may say, ‘‘in an age 
which proves all its teachers, and proves them by somewhat 
severe tests; which is fascinated by genius, and is ready to 
worsliip success; which loves excitement and sensation, but 
is too apt to brush aside with rude hands everything which 
seems to it old-fashioned and commonplace, however sincere 
its motive and valuable the work it is doing. I cannot hope, 
in my secret soul I do not desire, to produce a sensation; but 
I do long to win souls for Christ. But for me, and for men 
like me, there seems to be no place. The world is too exact- 
ing, congregaticns are too restless ; even Christian men, from 
whose character and intelligence better things might be 
expected, are too impatient for immediate results. I feel as 
if I could not meet such demands.” The feeling is a very 
natural one, and there is much that seems to justify it. But 
there is much more to be urged on the other. The age, 
which is very impatient of hard and shallow dogmatism, of an 
ex cathedra teaching, which never seems to have tested the 
authority on which its confident assertions are based, of an 
official formalism in which there is little sign either of brain 
or heart, is wonderfully tolerant of reality and earnestness, 
even in the absence not only of any special brilliancy, but even 
of ordinary culture. Itis true thatthere never has been a time 
when the prospect of those who enter the ministry as a pro- 
fession was more hopeless, and, despite all difiiculties, seldom 
one when there was more to encourage those who feel that 
they must preach because God has spoken to them and given 
them the power to speak to others. 

But it follows from all this that the first conditions of 
success in this work are that the preacher should speak as a 
man, not as a cleric. - It is the clerical spirit which has done 
so much to lower the influence of the pulpit. There are 
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men, and not a few, who are absolutely dominated by it. It ti 
creates the atmosphere in which they surround themselves; ” 
it regulates their dress, their deportment, their habit of 7 
life; it affects their relations to society, it shapes their . 
opinions, it limits their reading and dictates their very tone . 
| and accent. Of course their sermons must be constructed ona . 
regular clerical pattern, abound in familiar clerical phrases, . 
be delivered in orthodox clerical style. It is not wonderful , 
that they and their teaching become somewhat of a weariness. P 
The monotony exhausts the patience of the hearers; what : 
is worse, the professionalism awakens doubt and suspicion. , 
Where there is so much that is artificial men begin to ask . 
whether there is anything real. The extent to which this ' 


feeling comes between preacher and people is imperfectly 
understood, and yet there are signs suiliciently instructive to 


those who will ponder them, which ought to teach us that 
there are few elements of power so forceful as that which 


certainly would seem to be most accessible to all, absolute 


fidelity to nature. What is involved in this, both as regards 


the teacher and the teachings, must be reserved for future 
consideration. 


PROTESTANTISM IN THE CANTON DE VAUD. 


ii. 
Tue spirit of fairness displayed in the arrangements for a 
public argument between the advocates of the Papacy and the 
apostles of the Reformed faith was speedily exhausted. No 
sooner was the discussion over, than the lords of Berne took 
strong measures to convert those whom the reasoning of the 
theologians had failed to convince. An order was issued to 


the governors of the various districts to introduce the new 
faith into the whole of the Pays de Vaud. Without. loss of 
time, and accompanied by an armed escort, these local mag- 
nates proceeded on their evangelizing tour. Images were 
destroyed, altars razed to the ground by their followers, while 
the governors themselves, with a fine irony, imposed contribu- 
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tios on the people to defray the expenses of such demolition 
and issued the following succinct proclamation: ‘‘ We do not 
wish any one to embrace the doctrines of the Reformed faith 
against the dictates of his conscience ; but at the same time 
we cannot permit the observance of Romanist rites in our do- 
minions. We therefore invite those who feel that they cannot 
conform to the new religion to leave the country. ‘They are 
at liberty to do so.” As anatural result of such a high-handed 
policy, nothing more thana temporary and delusive unanimity 
was secured. Some of the most devoted Catholics went into 
exile, and many more, while outwardly conforming to the 
newly established Church, secretly preserved their attachment 
to the ancient faith. 

It is disappointing to notice that such men as Viret—noble 
and zealous Christians though they were—made no protest 
against this violent and unjust method of securing the ascen- 
dancy of the church in which they believed. Viret, indeed, 
was the first to feel that the use of temporal means to 
spiritual ends was attended with considerable disadvantages. 
He was, it is true, appointed to the pastorate at Lausanne, 
but only as assistant to Caroli, a stranger and an adventurer 
who had insinuated himself into the good graces of the con- 
querors. A few years later Caroli was disgraced and deposed, 
and rejoined the church which he ought never to have left. 

For twenty years this alliance between the dominant politi- 
cal power and the reformed ecclesiastical organization seems 
to have lasted without serious interruption, and with some 
definitely good results. In consequence of the representations 
of the clergy a measure of compulsory education was intro- 
duced. A ‘‘conscience clause’’ was not so much as thought 
of; and while the funds were supplied and the penalties for 
disobedience enforced by the State, the training was strictly 
religious and sectarian. In like manner the University of 
Lausanne was founded and endowed out of the treasures of 
the cathedral, and the professors were appointed by the com- 
missioners. ‘Their proceedings showed that they were already 
suspicious of the ultimate intentions of the first leaders of 
the Church. Viret was intrusted with the preliminary work 
of organization, but when he suggested Farel as a professor, 
the recommendation was pointedly disregarded. 
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The struggle for supremacy between Church and State wags 
even then imminent; the lords of Berne only acted with their 
usual sagacity when they declined to place in a position of 
exceptional and honourable prominence, a man who, they 
foresaw, would ere long be one of their most able and formid. 
able foes. 

History furnishes few more striking examples of the 
inherent incompatibility of any close alliance between secular 
power and sacred authority than the experience of the follow- 
ing years. The terms of the compact were apparently 
admirably arranged. As in our own country, the law com. 
manded the people to attend the services of the Church, and 
at the same time required of the ministers an oath that they 
would advance with all their power “the glory of God and the 
good of the States of Berne; ” a phrase which reminds one 
irresistibly of the lamented villager who, as his epithet 
declares, served for forty years as parish clerk, ‘‘ to the glory 
of God and the satisfaction of the vicar.”” It was the duty of 
the clergy, also, to report to the magistrates all cases of im- 
morality and false doctrine, and if the said magistrates were 
themselves guilty of such crimes, to make representations to 
the higher authorities. This last, however, was a “ parlous 
task; for the meagre salaries of the village pastors were 
paid by these aristocratic transgressors, and a significant 
delay in the periodical remittances usually followed on such a 
strict obedience to duty. These clergy also had to realize the 
stern fact that State-patronage and State-pay involved, as a 
necessary corollary, State-control and that of a stringent and 
oppressive order. 

The influence of Geneva and Calvin was weighty in the 
neighbouring Pays de Vaud. Predestination was incessantly 
preached from the pulpits of the Calvinistic churches, and 
the civil power was wont to lend its aid to the theologians both 
in the suppression of immorality and the extinction of erro- 
neous opinions. A public confutation in the cathedral was not 
unfrequently followed by a public punishment in the market- 
place. A daring controversialist named Bolsec, who challenged 
Calvin’s teaching after the usual Friday lecture, had grave 
cause to repent his temerity. 

Not only did the great Reformer devote an hour to a crush- 
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ing exposure and denunciation of his assailant’s error, but 
Bolsee was committed to prison, and afterwards banished from 
Geneva, for daring to question the Predestinarian doctrine. 

One would have thought that such summary dealing with 
opponents would have contented any church, however narrow, 
and any teachers, however orthodox. 

But in addition to this strenuous support from the State, 
the ecclesiastics at Geneva kept in their own hands those 
resources of terrorism which have through all the centuries 
made the Church of Rome feared, if not respected. Excom- 
munication was still practised and, as subsequent events proved, 
cherished as one of the most precious privileges of the clergy. 
Discipline of a rigorous kind was constantly enforced. In the 
Pays de Vaud, however, their Excellencies of Berne took care 
to keep these penalties entirely in their own hands. The 
clergy had the right of complaint, but the power of punish- 
ment was jealously conserved as the exclusive prerogative of 
the civil magistrates. Not only so, but liberty of speech was 
denied to the pastors. They were forbidden to preach the 
doctrines they believed because it was contrary to public 
policy ; and there was good reason for the suspicion that if 
Lausanne were permitted to approximate to Geneva in reli- 
gious teaching, the church of the Vaudois would soon claim 
alike benevolent despotism to that which Calvin exercised. 

The discontent of the Church speedily found expression. 
A manifesto was drawn up by the Classe or Synod, setting 
forth their ideas as to the respective functions of the Church 
and the State. Their theories were in exact accordance with 
the most intelligent and uncompromising Congregationalism. 
They asserted the right of the church, and of the church 
alone, to choose and dismiss pastors; to regulate its own 
government by means of a freely elected committee ; to 
administer its own property through the deacons, and to 
inflict such discipline as it deemed necessary. For the pastors 
was claimed the sole discretion in the teaching of Christian 
doctrine. 

Admirable truths admirably set forth—but strangely inap- 
propriate in the mouths of these excellent but State-paid men. 
No doubt, like their suecessors in our own day, they forwarded 
this aggressive proclamation of their faith with a comfortable 
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feeling that they were doing their duty, and following in the 
steps of the sainted brethren who had chosen “ to obey God 
rather than men.” Especially heroic was their final declara- 
tion that if their demands were not granted, they must leave 
their country and resign positions which were repugnant alike 
to their consciences and the truth of God. 

The reception which this remonstrance met with at the 
hands of the proud and haughty Government of Berne was 
more lenient than might have been expected. It was coldly 
explained that the complaints should have been rather on the 
part of the Government, since the pastors had apparently 
met in their assemblies for no better purpose than to formu- 
late threatenings against those who had given them liberty 
of worship and personal security. The pulpit was, in the 
opinion of their lordships, fit rather for edification than for 
controversy, and therefore it had been thought better to 
interdict the Predestinarian doctrine. As to the goods of the 
Church, they would be administered with Christian care and 
discretion. As to those sweeping projects of reform which. 
they had so perempiorily demanded, the pastors would do 
well to remember their oath of allegiance, and desist from 
plans which were inconsistent with their obligations, and 
entirely foreign to their office. If they admitted this and 
repented of their presumption, the State would do all in its 
power by modification and change to meet the wishes of the 
pastors ; but if, on the other hand, they continued obdurate, 
the Government would save them the trouble of procuring 
their leave of absence and would banish them forthwith. 

The clergy did not immediately submit. Théodore de 
Beze, indeed, at once resigned his chair, which, strangely 
enough as it seems to us in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, had no attraction for him if he could not teach the 
doctrine of predestination. Viret, after serious consideration, 
determined to stay at his post, and was for fresh remon- 
strances soon afterwards deprived of his office and banished 
the country. The Classe refusing to receive his successor was 
summoned to Berne, and offered the alternative of submission 
or banishment. Out of thirty, eight submitted; the rest 
were expelled the country, and together with Viret found a 
congenial home in Geneva. 
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Warned by this experience, the astute Commissioners took 
steps to guard against a repetition of such disturbing occur- 
rences. The Church was emasculated; meetings of the 
Classes Which had proved productive of sedition were for- 
bidden, except on one occasion in each year, and the nomina- 
tion of the pastors was placed exclusively in the hands of the 
State. As a consequence, doctrines of submission and humi- 
lity were now the constant theme of the discourses of the 
dergy, and the State had triumphed ! 

A witty and sarcastic observer once remarked that, to his 
nind, the strongest proof of the truth of Christianity was the 
fact that it had survived all the nonsense with which its 
advocates had surrounded it. If any religion could continue 
powerful in spite of the blunders and folly of its priests, it 
must have in it some considerable proportion of eternal verity. 
Without expressing any opinion on this somewhat impudent 
assertion, it may be safely said that the survival of Pro- 
testantism notwithstanding State control is, if not a proof, at 
least evidence in its favour. ‘The Romish church has never 
come under the power of any State to the same extent. It 
has a base of operation, venerable by reason of hoary tra- 
ditions and sanctified by the associations of centuries of 
imperial dominion, apart from and independent of the States 
which aspire to patronize or profess to control. It accepts 
with regal dignity the alliance of emperor or king, but always 
with the air of conferring rather than of receiving a favour. In 
Catholic States it has always been more dangerous for the king 
to offend the pope than for the pope to quarrel with the king. 
Protestantism, on the contrary, seems doomed to subserviency 
and slavery. Having no outward and visible spiritual home, 
her adherents have been under no temptation to withdraw 
from the government of their country any part of their alle- 
giance. She herself, by accepting office and emolument, has 
forfeited her claim to a sturdy and spiritual independence ; 
and when at last she rouses herself to shake off a yoke 
that has become intolerable, she is confronted by the oath 
of allegiance which the State extorted as a condition pre- 
cedent of her existence. In this dilemma, the strongest and 
most zealous of ‘ier adherents discover their error and break 
away, leaving Lehind them only the more complacent and 
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less high-principled of their brethren. Still Protestantism 
exists and spreads. But it is worthy of notice that its propa- 
gation is principally due to that portion of its adherents who, 
casting away the patronage and emancipating themselves 
from the control of the State, have incessantly proclaimed a 
purely spiritual ideal. In the Canton de Vaud, as in England 
and Scotland, a time came when the example of Viret was 
followed not only by a few of the clergy, but by a large 
number of the laity. They left the Church, but fortunately 
it was no longer necessary for these Swiss dissenters from an 
Establishment to leave the country. The Canton de Vaud had 
become a “ Free State,”’ and a “ Free Church” was not only 
possible but natural. 


The space allotted to us is well-nigh exhausted, so, passing 
over the intervening history, we must hurry on to a brief 
account of the religious crisis of 1845. Many earnest men 
had long chafed beneath the yoke of the State, and in this 
year their discontent reached its climax in a disruption in 
many respects similar in character as it was coincident in 
time with that which took place in Scotland. This consum- 
mation was undoubtedly due to the strong influence of the 
celebrated Vinet. Boldly throwing aside all terms of com- 
promise, he expressed in trenchant language his conviction 
that a church which is united to a State is necessarily un- 
faithful to its mission and disloyal to its Master. This 
declaration, couched in eloquent language, and delivered with 
all the fervour of a genuine enthusiasm, met with a quick and 
intelligent response from the clergy, to whom it was specially 
addressed. 

The complete freedom enjoyed by the churches of the 
United States quickly became at once their ideal and their 
aspiration. Grievances long endured with comparative equa- 
nimity seemed suddenly to become outrageous and unbear- 
able; while the emolument and the prestige secured to them 
by the State were regarded with suspicion and dislike as the 
emblems of a subjection which was shameful and degrading. 
When views such as these have taken possession of the 
minds of a class of thoughtful men, an opportunity generally 
presents itself which enables them to reduce theory to prac- 
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tice. Such an occasion was in this case speedily afforded by 
the wanton interference of the civil power with certain 
irregular religious services at which the clergy were in the 
habit of presiding. These services were “ irregular” only in 
the sense that they were not prescribed in the rubric of the 
church. ‘They were, in fact, evangelistic meetings, held in 
hired rooms, or in the open air, at times and places convenient 
tothe populace. The clergy, however, were forbidden to take 
any part in these apparently harmless assemblies, on the pre- 
text that they not infrequently gave rise to popular discontent 
—an assertion which the newly established Government was, 
for very nervousness, predisposed to believe. This command 
was generaily obeyed, though not without ominous murmur- 
ings. Elated by their success the Government determined to 
make plain to the nation their mastery over the church. 
The clergy were now required, formally and publicly, to declare 
their individual allegiance to the Siate ; and, not content with 
the obedience which had been rendered to their previous 
requirements, the Government now added a threat that any 
minister proved to have taken part in the forbidden service 
should be instantly deprived of his benefice. A menace so 
brutal in its conception, and so degrading in its purpose, pro- 
duced a result scarcely expected by its authors. Vinet imme- 
diately resigned his post of professor in the Academy of 
Lausanne, and an energetic protest, signed by no less than 
221 pastors, was sent in to the Grand Council. The recep- 
tion it met with was not calculated to soothe their irri- 
tation. It was handed over to a Committee, who, after a 
delay of several months, contemptuously threw it aside by 
the adoption of the French equivalent for ‘‘ the previous 
question.” 

But the limit of endurance was reached when a circular 
was issued by the secular authorities, enclosing a proclama- 
tion to the people, which the clergy were required to read in 
the churches, and, in addition, to explain and recommend in 
their sermons. In taking this course the Government not 
only violated the scruples of the pastors, but also acted 
contrary to the spirit of a law of 1832. Being thus doubly 
fortified, not only by principle, but also (which would be of 
more weight with the people) by constitutional usage, forty 
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declined to read the proclamation, and their conduct was 
formally approved by the Classe. Immediately after they 
were suspended, and this unwise and arbitrary act gaye the 
last blow to the connection between Church and State, so 
far as the majority of religious men were concerned. In 
a solemn and dignified address, 153 of the clergy declared 
that by the suspension of the forty the Council had con- 
demned those who had violated no law, and had laid down 
the principle that pastors of the church must submit to any 
order—just or unjust—of the executive power. Such a 
position they who had received their ministry from God, to 
whom alone they must render an account of it, could not and 
would not accept. Finally, they tendered their resignation 
of their benefices, with an earnest declaration that they did 
so to serve no personal or political purpose, but solely to 
preserve their self-respect and their loyalty to the Master. 

Soon afterwards the Free Church was formed, and has 
from that time been a most powerful agency in the Canton. 
In this, as in all cases, separation from the State has been 
the pledge, as it was the sign, of a deep spiritual life, an un- 
selfish devotion to principle, and a liberality such as is only 
possible when the heart is touched by a supreme enthusiasm. 

In closing this brief and imperfect sketch, surely one cannot 
help thinking of the unhappy relations at present existing 
between the civil and the religious establishments in our own 
country. The story of an alliance without compatibility, and 
of constant friction between the Church and State, which 
priests and statesmen have bound together, is common to all 
nations who have submitted themselves to this eumbrous and 
mischievous attempt to combine the worship of God and the 
service of Mammon. To the Church of England, chafing as 
she is doing openly and obviously beneath the secular yoke, 
we may surely say, ‘‘ Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur ;” 
while to Nonconformists the history is full of convincing 
proofs that in severing themselves from the control of the 
State they have pursued not only a religious but a wise and 
prudent course. 

E. F. ASHWORTH BRIGGS. 
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THE SECRET OF CHRISTIAN WORK AND LIBERALITY. 


Tur felt need of Christian work and liberality is as great to- 
day as ever it was. Yet, perhaps, in no former time has there 
been more philanthropic and missionary effort, or more 
wealth flowing into the religious exchequer than in modern 
years. ‘The truth is that the more we have, the more we want. 
And rightly so. It is explicable and natural. For, although 
the Christian outlook and the area for beneficent operation 
are not infinite, these are as wide as the world, coextensive 
with the needs not only of Christian communities, but the 
needs, temporal as well as spiritual, of the vast populations 
of our own land and all the lands of the earth. 

Yet, to avail ourselves of the widest possible outlook is not, 
asa rule, the best thing. It is not the strongest incentive to 
energetic endeavour. It disheartens rather than inspires. 
Concentration gives intensity. It is this truth which lends 
virtue to denominationalism. Our own special organizations 
naturally, and therefore legitimately, command our warmest 
interest and enthusiasm. ‘The man who has little zeal for 
his denominational enterprises will have none for those which 
lie further from him. ‘The measure of religious work and 
liberality which obtains in Christendom is attributable to the 
limitation rather than the width of our outlook, and the 
devotion of Christian communities due less to the competi- 
tions of sect than to the sectional recognition of what lies 
nearest to hand. Denominationalism, then, needs no apology. 
But there are some things which do: denominational indiffer- 
ence, denominational indolence, denominational impotence. 
These are of all vices the most unnatural. These, if existent, 
are the revelation of worst evils and radical, and they ery for 
radical cure. 

We have frequently asked ourselves of late what the inter- 
mittent—if not, indeed, constant—denominational appeal 
betokens. We do not presume to give the answer, or even 
to hazard a guess. But one thing we are bold enough to 
do: we venture to assert that in our methods of stimulating 
Christian work and liberality there is far too much resort to 
what is merely superficial, far too little to what is radical. 
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There is too much begging; the method assumes too much 
the form, not of extortion, but certainly of extorting; the 
appeal is made to reach the point of agony. 

The strong suspicion has come to some of us that the 
patient is receiving wrong treatment, that we are victims to 
quackery. We are not fulminating charges. “Tis we who are 
victimizing ourselves. Our philanthropies are things of spurts, 
our labours spasmodic, our giving and doing as fitful as the 
weather in April. The success of a cause, whether it be 
mission, college, or special fund, is according to the elaborate- 
ness of the machinery of appeal. And let it be marked, the 
appeal is for most part made to charity. It is not the chords 
of duty which are swept by the fingers of the pleader ; it is 
the chords of compassion. And, alas! the logic of expediency 
has actually more room in the argument than Jesus Christ. 

We live from hand to mouth, and poorly at that. Strength 
is spent for nought, and labour given for that which is not 
bread. We vainly try to build from the top, and sigh to find 
the bricks are always falling. There is no gradual uplifting 
of a lasting, noble edifice of work and liberality on a strong, 
immovable base. Surely there is somethivg fundamentally 
wrong with builders as well as building. This whipping of 
the hack only drains the vitality. It exhausts, but feeds not. 
There is but jolting in lame fashion at the best, and, after all, 
the goal is never reached. Is there no speaking to the rock 
which shall create a perennial fountain; no means of 
gaining some vestal fire which shall save this perpetual 
friction of flint and steel in the dark, resulting only in 
sparks which vanish after giving feeble light, or rather only 
‘momentary luminosity ? 

Surely there is a diviner way! surely some permanence 
is possible to the philanthropies, toils and gifts which we lay 
at the Saviour’s feet! There is a secret, an open secret to 
which, alas! men fail to give their open eyes. We mean 
the truth that all true Christian work and liberality have a 
spiritual spring. Work and liberality cannot be dissociated 
in this consideration. Radically they are one. The giving of 
labour and the giving of wealth are, at root, the giving of self. 

Now, without a doubt, the essential to constancy and to 
high attainment in Christian work is Christian character. 
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In other words, in order to accomplish we must first become. 
Is not this an underlying principle, a truth in every sphere, 

natural as well as religious? When you look upon that 

marvellous picture of ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” and stand en- 

chanted in presence of its living portraiture, you feel that it 

needs more than colours, canvas, and cunning hand to pro- 

duce it. To achieve that glorious triumph of art, a man 

must first become the artist. When you read the poem that 

charms by its music and thrills by its sacred impulse, you 

do not dream that dictionary, ink, and pen will enable you 

to transfer kindred lines of power and beauty to the page. 

There is a spiritual nexus between word and word, a 

hidden life, a living fire, an inspiration in it. Behind the 

poem there is the poet. It could only be achieved by one 
who had first become. Religious achievements of every high 
order are akin to talent and genius in this regard. Nay, if 
only on a lowly level, they must have behind them the holy 
man—the consecrated nature. 

Without it there may be donations and the artificial gloss 
which imitates the lustre of virtue; but the permanency of 
good doing and real nobility of achievement are impossible. 
The Church has unfortunately not yet reached the ideal 
standard of duty, nor gained the true measure of self-respect 
which enables it to eschew unsanctified gifts. The sense of 
its Divineness and its mission as a power separate from the 
world is too feeble, and it is too poor to be saved from 
accepting the crumbs which fall from the worldling’s table. 
It is a sad revelation of its weakness when it depends upon 
its patrons rather than its piety. 

But to come back to the main issue. If there was a truth 
which our Lord and Leader impressed upon the Chureh at 
the outset with supreme conspicuousness, it was that before 
disciples sought to accomplish they must first become. They 
must not quit the upper room until they were absolutely 
consecrated men. Jerusalem must wait—thd world must 
wait for that great preliminary. The disciples must wait 
until the individual heart was the sanctuary of devotion as 
well as holiness. The Divine seal must be set upon them ere 
they went forth. Surely it was to noble purpose that they 
waited. Their going forth was to victory, and as we read 
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the record of their unparalleled triumphs, we are compelled 
to the confession that their great accomplishment all rested 
on the fact that they themselves had first become. 

But we must look deeper still. As the secret of accom- 
plishment is to become, so the secret of becoming is 
spiritual life. This may be hackneyed truth, but, unless we 
are content to recognize it, there is no open vision. All 
evolution begins with God. Inspiration is the ultimate secret ; 
but it is likewise the ultimate fact—the ultimate fact of the 
universe, of all physical growth, of all spiritual growth, and 
of all its external expression in toil and sacrifice. 

Picture and poem have this behind them. The artist is 
not the mere handicraftsman, nor is the mere exercise of 
talent the primary secret of becoming. Genius whispers 
to the world that its secret is inspiration. Apostleship 
breathes the same word into our ear, as we are awestruck 
by its martyrdoms and amazed by its sacrifice. Paul 
explains himself by these syllables. The Twelve, waiting 
for the promise of the Father, solve the mystery of their 
triumphs by them. ‘The tongue of fire, symbol of an in- 
visible birth-flame, was the token that the hour had come for 
which they and all the world had lingered. 

Power of accomplishment waited upon power of being, 
power of being waited upon the Divine descent, the gift of 
spiritual life. It was the Lord of the Christian denominations 
revealing for all time the secret source of Christian work and 
liberality. What but this is the meaning of that passage in 
the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” where it is written, ‘Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth” ? 

If it be true that the highest heroism has been wrought by 
the most heroic natures, that the noblest deeds have been 
enacted by the noblest men, that grandest achievement has 
been realized by those who have become grandest—how true 
also is it that in that illustrious throng those noblest have had 
the greatest inward gift of spiritual life. 

When Savonarola swayed the crowds of Florence with his 
tempestuous eloquence, behind the flash of his dark. Italian 
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eve and the lightning-shaft of his daring speech was a heart 
glowing with spiritual foree—the gift of God. When Xavier 
left his native Navarre to carry the message of the Cross to 
India, the keen, pale face of the Spanish monk was the dial 
on which a consecrated soul had written its earnest purpose 
—the Holy Ghost had come upon him. When Luther, with 
Europe looking on amazed at his dauntless persistency, sur- 
veyed the hierarchy of Imperial Rome, and calmly said, ‘‘ I 
will not retract”—the indwelling Divinity was his strength. 
When in the Christian annals of our native land names like 
those of Williams and Moffat command our reverence, we 
discern and confess that beneath their sacrifice of all for 
Christ is a secret life—heaven-born. And when Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose Calvary and Gethsemane are but the sub- 
lime peaks of an immeasurable range of constant ministra- 
tion, is named with worship, we behold the human sanctuary 
in which dwells all the fulness of the life Divine. Yes, through 
all the ranks of holy manhood up to the Holy One, this is the 
hidden potency, creative of all which has entranced the world 
by its sublime worth. 

Ah! we are apt to view these mightier ones as extraordi- 
nary—far removed from us in capacity. And so they doubt- 
less are; but, after all, it is not capacity so much as spirit 
that forms the contrast. Ordinary men become extraordinary 
when the secret power finds a home in the soul. 

There was no need for urgency of external appeal to any of 
the illustrious whom I have named. The hidden impulse was 
enough. The Divine, wherever it makes abode, is a perennial 
thing. It may ebb and flow, but its tides never forget their 
rising. 

Is it not possible that in our denominational struggles for 
workers and wealth we have lost too much sight of this? For 
our great and ever-recurring emergencies we have sought to 
gain temporary relief anyhow. We must have the workers 
whether they be sanctified and devoted or not. We must have 
the funds whether they be the gift of Christly hearts or not. 
There must be the immediate accomplishing: there is no time 
to wait for the becoming, and the great virtue of spiritual life 
to produce consecrated toil and sacrificial gifts is blinked in 
our eagerness and hurry. 
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Artificial flowers and fruit cost far more than planting 
the seed and beholding by and by the beauty and out- 
growth of the hidden life. Oh, how expensive, wasteful, and 
even vain are our efforts ! 

The recognition of the inward need for the invisible life js 
the only adequate way of meeting the great necessity. 

Let the hearts of the men and women of our churches be 
touched of the Lord, and the hand will grow unstinting, and 
be compelled to work works in the name of the saving Christ. 
True is it that the rise and fall of worldly prosperity has 
much to do with the measure of giving; but the rise and fall 
of spiritual life rules it still more. 

Professedly, and also truly, our Congregational Churches 
are based upon the recognition of Divine power dwelling in 
them. As individual members and as separate communities 
we are governed by the light and life of the Christ we serve. 
We boast no carefully fashioned ecclesiastical system, no 
elaborate federation, no compact centralization. Our inde- 
pendency rests upon the truth of the Apocalyptic vision of 
Christ in the midst of the golden lamps. Untrammelled by 
Parliament, Pope, or presbytery, each church can become 
the expression of whatever Divine impulse throbs within its 
heart. We refuse all other government. This is the meaning 
of our name. Do not let us dream that it signifies we are 
self-governed. That is surely a Christless polity which we 
repudiate for ever. Let us repudiate it by our faith, our 
close dependence on the light and guidance of Christ, our 
open susceptible heart to the life which saves, sanctifies, and 
fills with the enthusiasm of love. That will mean everything 
to us as a denomination. The funds of every society worthy 
to live will be replenished to sufficiency, and every vineyard 
which as a denomination we have chosen will be crowded 
with willing workers. We are sadly unfaithful to our prin- 
ciples, blind to our high and holy privilege, untrue to our- 
selves and our Lord. Forgetful of the absolute Divineness of 
the Church, we fail to be susceptible and responsive to the 
Divinity which pulses within it. As churches we have grown 
too secularized in thoughi, feeling, and management. We 
lean more on minister, diaconate, and committee than on 
Christ. We wait not for the baptism of fire, and are too 
worldly in heart to feel the thrill of inspiration. 
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This is the reason of the need of perpetual appeal for tem- 
poralities and external service. Oh that we and all the 
churches might come to see our cause of weakness and our 
source of strength! A time of earnest waiting for the Holy 
Ghost would mean more to us than aught—than all besides. 
It would be a gift of life which would reveal itself in branch 
and fruit, in beauty and fragrance. The lamp of the church 
would no longer show tarnished gold, and struggle dimly on 
with feeble rays. The light would break forth, the splendour 
of the gold would be as the flash of many sceptres, the lustre 
of holy fervour be like a new vision of the Son of Man, and the 
nations would confess that the garments of Zion had grown 
beautiful, that she had put on her strength and gone forth 
fair as the moon, bright as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners. J. BRUNTON AITKEN. 

















ARE WE NONCONFORMISTS ? 


Tue writer in The Church Quarterly Review who is so exercised 
in mind about the proper use of the term ‘‘ Nonconformists ”’ 
has devoted another article to the ‘‘ Nomenclature of English 
Dissent’ in the last number of that review. What object he 
proposes to accomplish by his elaborate attempt to demon- 
strate that Congregationalists have no right to be called 
“ Nonconformists,” and that such description of them is due 
either to the ignorance or the craft of ‘‘ the modern Libera- 
tionist, Independent, or Baptist,” is not very intelligible. The 
only points of historic importance which he succeeds in prov- 
ing are such as not only have never been contested, but are 
again and again recognized by the ‘‘ Jubilee Lecturers” who 
have kindled so much of his ire: that between ‘ Puritans ”’ 
and ‘‘ Separatists” there was an antagonism as keen and 
irreconcileable as that between the former and the more 
“ Catholic” party in the English Church, and that the Sepa- 
ratists were the true ancestors of modern Congregationalists. 
This being granted, it is not easy to see what possible motive 
the most unscrupulous Liberationist could have for tampering 
with that other name which, in the Reviewer’s opinion, be- 
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longs exclusively to Churchmen. There is nothing so peeu- 
liarly sacred in the word *‘ Nonconformist ” that there should 
be any special desire to retain it. 


The Jubilee Lecturers—Mr. Dale, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Rogers him. 
self—show that they perceive it to be a question of words, for they all 
scrupulously avoid using the word ‘* Nonconformist”’ in that sense in 
which it was used both by friend and foe throughout the period between 
the Elizabethan and Caroline Acts of Uniformity. Whenever Mr. Rogers 
is obliged to contradistinguish the Nonconformists and Separatists, he 
ealls the former Puritans. Even this concession, that the Puritan was 
an anti-Separatist, is somewhat dangerous, for it robs the Liberationist 
Separatists of the privilege of boasting of our “ Puritan forefathers,” 
Why has not Mr. Rogers the courage to tell his readers the plain truth, 
that ‘ Puritan” and “‘ Nonconformist”’ were two names for one and the 
same person, and that this person was as invariably an opponent of 
Separation as he was of Conformity ? 


Why, indeed! We fail to see what need there was of 
courage at all, or what object was to be accomplished by the 
studied concealment which is thus imputed to Mr. Rogers 


and the other Jubilee Lecturers. The fact being conceded, 
what possible advantages were to be secured by this playing 
with names is not very easy to discover. Nor is it very clear 
what theory the Reviewer himself has formed to explain the 
offence which he seeks to fasten upon ‘‘ modern Libera: 
tionists,” or, indeed, what that offence actually is. In one 
place he very graciously says, ‘‘ We are far from charging 
our modern Separatists with conscious fraud, as Mr. Rogers 
supposes, when we charge them with wrongly assuming the 
title and honours of the Nonconformists.” This is very satis- 
factory, but is not easy to reconcile with some of the other 
statements in the article. Thus it begins, ‘‘A novel and 
unhistorical nomenclature is employed by the modern Libera- 
tionists in order to disguise or avoid recognizing three historical 
facts.” * Again, ‘‘The nomenclature of the Jubilee Lecturers 
is utterly unhistorical, and it has evidently been invented to 
meet the controversial necessities of modern Liberationists.” * 
if the invention of a term, or its wilful perversion, in order to 
meet a ‘‘ controversial necessity’? be not ‘‘ conscious fraud,” 
it is difticult to say what would be a controversial fraud. But 
the reviewer is kind. He has prepared a loophole by which 


* Church Quarterly Review, xvi. 403. 
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wemay escape. We may not be dishonest; possibly we are 
only ignorant. 

Their confused and misleading nomenclature may be due to the too 
implicit confidence which they have placed in the official English his- 
torian of Independency. The English Independents, as a rule, know 
very little actually, and nothing scientifically, of the history of their sect. 
They seriously accept, without attempt at verification, whatever the late 
Benjamin Hanbury thought fit to communicate to them.* 


The writer evidently knows nothing about the Independents 
of to-day, whatever he may fancy that he knows about the 
“history of their sect.”’” Whatever be our historical blunders, 
we have certainly no right to excuse ourselves by fathering 
them upon Benjamin Hanbury. But the suggestion that he 
was the real author of the false nomenclature of which the 
Reviewer is so anxious to get rid, disposés of the charge that 
it is an invention of “ Modern Liberationism.” Our author 
talks about ‘‘ Hanbury having the controversial need of 
Liberationism in view,” from which it might seem as though 
he were the concocter of the fraud, and the Jubilee Lecturers 
his ignorant dupes. ‘The idea of Benjamin Hanbury as a 
Liberationist is as novel as the suggestion that the Jubilee 
Lecturers got all their information from him is grotesque. 
The Reviewer talks of ‘‘ the American Dr. Dexter’s elaborate 
and orderly researches.” Does he suppose us to be in a state 
of such crass ignorance that we are not well acquainted with 
the work of this distinguished historian—one of our own most 
eminent Transatlantic confréres ? 

Of the mode in which the controversy is conducted, and the 
spirit which it manifests, our readers must judge for them- 
selves. It is in perfect keeping with the arrogant pretensions 
of the representatives of the ‘‘ Catholic” school. But it may 
be worthy of observation that this gentleman, who alternates 
between insulting suggestions of ‘ the invention and employ- 
ment of a new qualifying nomenclature,” and contemptuous 
taunts about our ignorance of our own history, is extremely 
sensitive about any comment on himself. He speaks of “a 
little needless abuse of the champion of the Anglo-Catholic 
theory,’’ We turned to the lecture to see what the abuse was, 


and we found it in a solitary phrase: “A recent champion of 
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the Anglo-Catholic theory, whose zeal is hardly according to 
knowledge, has employed himself of late in the defence of g 
position which evidently appears to him novel and ingenious.” 
If this be “abuse,’’ how ought we to describe the suggestions 
about the Jubilee Lecturers which we have quoted above? Of 
course there is a great difference, which must never be for. 
gotten, between an Anglican cleric and a Dissenting minister, 
The one must not be permitted to hint that the knowledge of 
the other may be imperfect ; whereas that other may represent 
men, whose one fault is that they are not of his church, 
as having lent themselves to a ‘novel and unhistorical no- 
menclature’”’ for the purpose of hiding a fact that crosses 
their controversial aims. 

But we are still further puzzled to understand what these 
‘* controversial needs of modern Liberationism ” are, or how 
they are to be affected by the ‘nomenclature of English 
Dissent.” Observe what the exact difference is between the 
teviewer and the lecturers. The three facts we are charged 
with a desire to conceal are, (1) ‘‘ That the Nonconformists were 
always Churchmen, were what Mr. Dale and Mr. Rogers now 
call ‘Conformists.’’’ In the strict sense that is simply im- 
possible. In a note on one of them, ‘the Nonconformist 
Parker,” the Reviewer says, ‘‘ Robert Parker, who was succes- 
sively parish priest of three parishes in Essex, was suspended 
for nonconformity.” This certainly is not the kind of man 
whom Dr. Dale or Mr. Rogers would be likely to describe as a 
‘**Conformist.” No doubt man, o0f his stamp remained in the 
Church in the hope of securing the triumph of their own 
views, but they refused to obey the law, and in many cases 
were punished for their nonconformity. They were Church- 
men, not ‘‘ Conformists.’”’ Another word in the statement 
requires qualification. ‘‘ Always ”’ really means only that period 
indicated by the Reviewer himself between the Elizabethan 
and Caroline Acts of Uniformity. Take it thus, and we are 
not concerned to dispute the proposition. What it means is 
this: that during the period in question there were three 
parties—the Anglicans and Puritans, who were alike Chureh- 
men, and who were engaged in a ctruggle as to the particular 
character which the Church should take, but both of whom 
hada theory of-the Church which was rejected by the Separa- 
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tists. In the phraseology of the day the Puritans were often 
described as Nonconformists, but their Nonconformity would 
never have led them to Separatism, to which they were most 
bitterly opposed. This leads us to the second fact, ‘‘ that the 
Independents, Baptists, and other ‘ sectaries’ were never at 
any time Nonconformists, but were always sectaries ”»—that 
is, during this period they were known as sectaries, not as 
Nonconformists. (3) ‘‘ That the Presbyterians only ceased to 
be Nonconformists, and became Dissenters, when they insti- 
tuted and ordained a Separatist ministry.” A more profit- 
less piece of word-splitting we have not often met. According 
to this writer, when the Presbyterians and others who could 
not accept the Act of Uniformity in 1662 were driven out of 
the Anglican Church because they would not conform, they 
ceased to be Nonconformists and became Dissenters. Sup- 
posing all this to be true, what then? Supposing a Noncon- 
formist “‘means one who was not an actual Dissenter, one 
who was no Separatist,”” but a Churchman who would not con- 
form—what possible bearing has that on any of the questions 
of the day? What controversial need of the Liberationists 
does it meet or even approach in the remotest degree? Admit 
that these Elizabethan Nonconformists believed that ‘‘the 
Church of England, notwithstanding its prelatical and ritual 
corruptions, was the one and only true Church of God in the 
land.” Does that constitute any valid reason why the name 
Nonconformists may not be used to-day by those who hold that 
the Puritan position was logically untenable? But even if it 
were decided otherwise, and Congregationalists were convicted 
of some wrong in daring to describe themselves by a name 
which indicates with sufficient correctness their relation to 
the Established Church, what has that to do with the conten- 
tion for religious equality ? 

That contention rests not upon any sectarian ground, but 
ona broad principle of civil justice. Were the controversy a 
mere struggle between rival churches for supremacy and 
power, it would for us have no interest or attraction. We 
hold that the rights of the citizen are invaded when he is 
doomed to some political disability because of his religious 
opinions ; that the church which accepts patronage and privilege 
from the State injures it own spiritual character, and does ¢ 
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serious wrong to all dissenters from its doctrines; that the 
existence of a State church in a community like ours is q 
political injustice, and therefore we seek for disestablishment: 
and we rejoice to think that there are increasing numbers 
without the Establishment itself who admit the justice of our 
contention, and are prepared tosupport our views. Wearefully 
conscious, also, that it is only when the majority of the nation 
is convinced of the soundness of these principles that success 
is possible or even desirable. We have no wish for a mere 
Dissenting victory. We believe that the nation will be the 
gainer at every point, but most of all in its religious interests, 
when the principle of religious equality is fully carried out in 
all its legislation, and for the diffusion of that principle we 
labour. How the force of our argument can be affected by 
the name we bear we cannot divine. It rests not upon any 
historic relations, but upon a principle which must be accepted 
or rejected on its own merits. We are not aware that it 
would derive any special prestige from associating it with the 
name of the old Nonconformists. 

It must be about our ecclesiastical position that the Reviewer 
is disturbed; but this has really nothing to do with Libera- 
tionism. 

Thorough-going Separatists like Barrowe and Mr. Rogers naturally 
wonder how enlightened and godly men like Cartwright and Dean Close 
can remain in a church which embraces a Whitgift and a Pusey. ‘The 
Separatists,” says Mr. Rogers, “had just reason to complain of them.” 
By “them ” he means the Nonconformists, though he would not use the 
word in such a position, ‘ For,” he goes on, “ by refusing to apply the 
principles they [the Nonconformists] had laid, they strengthened the 
forces of the Clericalism or Catholicism against which both alike [the 
Nonconformists and Separatists] had to contend.* 

Mr. Rogers certainly will not shrink from being described 
as a ‘‘thorough sectary,” but in the absence of any proof it 
is too much to fasten on him the opinion that it is the union 
of godly men like Cartwright and Whitgift in the Church 
which excites his wonder and opposition. The question as 
really put by him is one not of men but of principles. His 
idea is that Cartwright had laid down principles which should 
have led him further, and that the ‘‘sectaries ’’ were the con- 
sistent people. It was not the question of his fellowship 


* Church Quarterly Review, xvi. p. 417. 
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with Whitgift which was involved, but of his continuance in 
a church based on the principles for which Whitgift struggled 
and persecuted, and which Cartwright bitterly denounced. Of 
course we are aware that between us and the party of which 
Cartwright was the representative there is a wide gulf. We 
do not even need to be instructed as to the differences between 
us and the Nonconformists of 1662. In a Bicentenary lecture 
delivered in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, March 11, 1862, 
Mr. Rogers spoke thus : 


Meanwhile we protest against the attempt to convey the impression 
that we ever proposed this commemoration because of the entire harmony 
of opinion between those good men and ourselves. Perhaps closer ex- 
amination may show that there is another class of men in this country 
who in many respects resemble tliem more than we do ourselves; gentle- 
men who, like them, believe in an Episcopalian polity, the use of a 
liturgy in public worship, and the propriety of the union between Church 
and State; who, like them, do not believe in the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, and have difficulties of their own about the absolution 
formula, the burial service, and similar points. There is, we willingly 
almit, great resemblance between those two parties; but there is also 
more serious difference. The doubts are common to both; but while they 
drove the one to Nonconformity with all its sufferings, the others are 
Conformists who have given their assent and consent to all contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Just where the latter differ from the men 
of 1662 we are one with them. We have all their difficulties, and, apart 
from everything else, they would make us what they made them— 
Nonconformists. 


Whether that name be properly used or not, at least this 
statement, made twenty-one years ago, should be sufficient to 
show that it was employed with a definite idea of its exact 
meaning, and was certainly not intended to cloak any preten- 
sion to an historic descent which is not rightfully ours. We 
know we are sectaries who would have been denounced by 
Cartwright in the sixteenth, as by Baxter in the seventeenth, 
century. But our fundamental principle makes us indifferent 
to these condemnations except they can be maintained and 
justified by the New Testament. We are not distressed by 
the thought that we differ from the Fathers, nor even though 
we are under the anathemas of the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church.” 
Our one desire is to kuow the will of our Master; and as we 
have the same statute book, so to us is given the promise of 
the same Spirit to guide us into the truth. The charge of 
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“schism,” as made by representatives of the “‘ Holy Catholic 
Church,” does not affect us. To our own Master we stand or fall, 

To us, therefore, the name is indifferent ; but as a matter of 
fact the usage of the nineteenth century differs from that of 
the sixteenth. The word ‘‘ Nonconformist”’ has got a place 
of which it will be not easy to deprive it. The idea that it 
has been given by Liberationists is simply ludicrous. We are 
quite content, for ourselves, with the view given by Dr. Blunt 
in his ‘* Dictionary of Sects.” His definition of Nonconfor- 
mists is : , 


Nonconformists.—Presbyterian, Independent, and other non-Episcopal 
ministers, who held benefices by authority of the Revolutionary Parlia- 
ment during the Great Rebellion, and were deprived of them by the 
Restoration Parliament. The name has also been occasionally used—as 
by Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court Conference—for those Puritan 
priests and deacons who refused to conform to the ritual customs of the 
Church of England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but who are 
more generally known by the familiar name of Puritans. 


Nonconformists.—A term which has come into general use, in quite 
recent times, as a general designation of Protestant Dissenters. This 
new application of an old word causes some inconvenience as confusing 
modern Dissenters of all sorts with the ministers who declined to conform 
to the Act of Uniformity, and so were deprived of the benefices which 
they had got into their hands during the Great Rebellion, as narrated in 
the preceding article. 

We are quite content to leave it here. The authority is 
one to which a High Church Reviewer can hardly object. 
The modern use of the term has been a growth. It may have 
introduced some confusion, but that confusion would be worse 
confounded if we were to accept the Reviewer's idea that 
the true meaning of the term Nonconformist is anti-Congrega- 
tionalist. We may, indeed, by a little care, trace three 
separate stages in its development. In the first period, no 
actual subscription to formularies was required, and the name 
was applied to an extreme Puritan party who occupied much the 
same position on the Protestant side as the Ritualists of our 
day do on the opposite side, treating law with practical neglect. 
In the second period, when actual subscription was required, 
the name was more definitely applied to those who refused to 
comply. From this it has passed by a not uncommon process 
to be used as a general designation of all Dissenters. The 
man who fancies he has here come upon a Liberation plot 
has only discovered a mare’s nest. 
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YARFIELD MEMORIES; 
OR, STORIES OF CHURCH LIFE. 
BY THE REV. ANDREW REED, B.A. 
No. 6.—THE DELUSIONS OF FEVER. 
Dwan.—“ Why, Master Derry! is it you, or your ghost? 
as the servant said of Peter in the Gospel. You do look that 
dragged and worn.” 

It was Roderick, but very unlike his old self, who replied, 
“Where is my sister, Dinah? I am just passing through, on 
my way back to Edinburgh from London. I am tired, but 
shall soon be all right.” 

“Oh, London indeed! Then you've seen that girl who 
tuned your head. She'll be the death of you, soul and body, 
my own child, she will! Already the soul is driven into infi- 
delity, and the body will soon be scorched up with fever. 
Woe’s me, laddie, but I could die for ye!” 

“T believe it, Dinah, but I am glad to tell you I am no 
nearer to infidelity than I believe I am to fever. A_ brief 
vision of the sweet dove you call ‘that girl,’ has much to do 
with the happy change.” 

“Well, well, prodigal, welcome! I am glad you bring Miss 
Sarah better news, anyhow.” 

Roderick entered, after Dinah had announced him, and met 
his sister with more than usual emotion. 

“So you have been in London to see Uncle William? and 
Dinah says you are going back to Edinburgh at once. She 
tells me, too, that you have seen some one else; and that 
the result has been good for your mind but not for your 
body.” 

“Oh, that’s the good soul’s anxiety ; but nothing serious is 
the matter with me. I want to tell you all, dearest. All is 
but little, and yet this little ali may be much, very much.” 

“How did you find Rose out ?” 

“When I heard she had been ill you may suppose I inquired. 
Iwas glad to hear of her leaving Carol so recovered, and I 
honoured her resolve to go away from home awhile. I soon 
discovered that she was residing in a family at K » & 
London suburb, where she had charge of some children.” 
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* And Uncle William living not far off, and having often 
pressed you for a visit, you offered one. Yes, I comprehend 
your tactics, sir.” 

**T did so; but I assure you I was ashamed of and angry 
with myself; only I just wanted to see her—not to be seen by 
her at all. I could not help it. The only way to see Rose 
was on Sunday at church. My uncle knew the church she 
was likely to attend, and offered to go with me, and to intro. 
duce me to Dr. V , the pastor. But you know how all 
this was against my new ideas and habits. Yet I could not 
refuse.”’ 

“So you went. Oh the queer force of love! I am go 
glad.” 


“Yes, I went; and I never felt so guilty as when I took 


my seat in the church, and began to look round. I noted 
soon a large family going up the aisle on the other side. 
There she was, looking down so modestly, paler than before, 
but far more lovely. She was evidently treated with respect 
and love, and she seemed happy. She sat so that now and 
then I could steal a look without being observed. I could not 
help hoping that she would pray for me, although she had 
rejected me; but all bitterness passed from my heart as | 
looked at her. May her God make her happy, I thought to 
myself. Perhaps I am not fit for her, and could not make 
her a good companion. I will bear my disappointment for 
her sake. That was the effect of the service on me, and little 
else, I must admit. The hymns were fine. The minister's 
voice and elocution, indeed, were sweet and impressive. 
When he left his notes, and began to speak freely, his frame 
expanded, his eyes flamed, his voice had a trumpet force, and 
his manner seemed like inspiration.” 

Sarah.—* Oh, I am so glad—so very glad!” 

“‘The congregation departed, but my uncle claimed the 
opportunity of introducing me to the celebrated preacher. | 
had some tremor in following, supposing that if the reverend 
Doctor knew my sceptical notions he would despise me. To 
my surprise my uncle, after naming me as a student of law 
from Edinburgh, said he would be glad if the Doctor would 
kindly give me an occasion of talking with him on some reli- 
gious difficulties which troubled me.” 
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“Bravo, Unele William! but, nevertheless, I wonder, 
Roderick, you did not burst away and leave them.” 

“T might, perhaps, have done so but for that vision I had 
just seen of exquisite patience and sacred resignation. The 
Doctor, also, gave me a look of intelligent sympathy, which drew 
me towards him, as he said, ‘Come—yes—to-morrow morn- 
ing. You shall ask what you will, and I will answer you as 
God enables me. I believe in what Locke calls ‘‘ the reason- 
ableness of Christianity,” and having had doubts myself in 
early life, I can understand them the better in others. So 
come, young friend, by all means.’ ” 

“And so you were entrapped between them. But how very 

good of so distinguished a man.” 
“Yes, indeed. He is a Professor of English History, 
and a varied author, besides being editor of a first-class 
review; and he is known as a popular preacher all over Great 
Britain, and even in America. But I found him a tender, 
devout, wise friend. I opened up all my notions, and told 
him of the severe shocks they had already received. These 
difficulties seemed familiar enough to him from converse with 
many men, and he appeared even to discern some good side 
of them which had been perverted. He opened to me also 
lofty views of moral and spiritual truth, and showed to me 
the rock-like historic bases of our faith in a way most con- 
vincing. He lent me books, and I saw him again and again 
in that memorable week.” 

“Tn our second interview,” continued Roderick, ‘“ the 
Doctor suddenly gave me a peculiar look, and said, ‘ Pardon 
me, my friend, but now and then there is a bitterness in your 
tones ; may I ask if any circumstances in social life have just 
now laid you open to temptation ; as, for example, any disap- 
pointed feelings ?” 

“What! did he really? He, a divine; did he conjecture 
anything of that kind? I should be rather afraid of him.” 

“Oh, no! Ijust told him all about Rose, as I would have 
spoken to my father. When I had done, he said, ‘ Poor chil- 
dren! And so strained conscience and honour has severed 
you. She has bruised her own heart in giving you up, and 
you have almost been driven from religion by the sore disap- 
pointment. And yet, in both of you, it is only a misguided 
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eagerness to do right: on her part to obey the Lord, and on 
your part to eschew hypocrisy. ‘‘ Oh, rest in the Lord, and 
wait patiently for him.’’ He will lead you out of this dark 
valley, and you shall yet praise Him for His loving-kindness 
and truth. Do not be impatient, and distrust Him. There 
is the only danger. So your Rose is here in London, and 
among my flock? We must see what can be done for her.’ ” 

**Oh, how great and good a man he must be!” said Sarah. 

**The best of it is,” replied her brother, ‘‘ that he is not full 
of his own greatness. He has, however, been of the highest 
service to me. For oh, Sarah! I was maddened with smart- 
ing pride and obstinate perversity. I nearly flung myself over 
the precipice. Oh, how graciously have I been dealt with. 
Shall I ever forget, ever rebel again?’’ With which excited 
utterances poor Roderick burst into a flood of tears, and 
sobbed so violently that his sister in some alarm rose and 
stood by him to comfort and soothe him. 

After he had rested, and had taken some refreshment, Dinah 
entered to. announce Mr. Thornton. 

** And truly I would slam the door in the face of any other 
visitor just now. But I know you both like him; and some- 
how, though he is a Dissentient, I must own he’s a gentle- 
man.” 

Mr. Thornton was not long there before he was initiated 
into most of the religious events of Roderick’s London visit. 
He knew and highly venerated the pastor of K——, and was 
rejoiced at the effect of his advice on Roderick’s mind. 

** How I could wish,” said Thornton, “you would read my 
favourite book, ‘ Augustine’s Confessions.’ You are a good 
Latin scholar. It describes a soul very near to God, and yet 
finding Him through such mazes and windings of error.” 

*T hardly know more than the name of Augustine,” replied 
Roderick; ‘‘ but I suppose his doubts and questions would 
be very different from those of our time, and would afford me 
little light.” 

“Ah! acommon mistake. The hearts of men in all ages 
are very similar. ‘The Manicheans who first drew Augustine 
away were not unlike your materialist friends at Edinburgh. 
Like yourself, he suffered the loss of a dear friend, and his 
own life seemed to lose its value for awhile. He also fell in 
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with the great preacher and writer, Ambrose of Milan, whose 
influence on him was like that which you have experienced.” 

“These are certainly interesting coincidences,” rejoined 
Roderick, wakening up into a certain excited feeling. ‘I will 
assuredly undertake the perusal of so remarkable a book, and 
see if the old-world Augustine has any resemblance to my 
own course. He was better off than I in having a wise 
mother, Monica, who prayed for him; but I have a sister, 
yes, and perhaps another e 

Here he paused from emotion, and Mr. Thornton replied, 
“J will send you the book, and I wish you to mark one pas- 
sage as the crisis of his experience. It describes him as 
sitting in a garden with his friend Alypius, where they were 
together seeking God. A storm of weeping came over Augus- 
tine, and he sought a solitary place, where, prostrating him- 
self under a fig-tree he poured out sobs, sighs, and tears in 
prayer, crying out, ‘O Lord, how long, how long? Why not 
now?’ Presently he heard a voice of some boy or girl chant- 
ing from a neighbouring house, ‘ Tolle lege, tolle lege’ (Take 
and read). It came to his memory that Anthony the monk 
had opened the Scriptures and had his destiny decided by 
lighting on the passage, ‘ Go sell all thou hast, and give to the 
poor,’ which made him the first monk. Augustine seized his 
Testament, opened it, and read (Rom. xiii. 13), ‘ Not in cham- 
bering and wantonness ; but put on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
These words were to him at once a dagger of reproof for his 
past wickedness, and a voice from heaven for future amend- 
ment and Christian service. He informed Alypius, who re- 
joiced with him, and they went together to tell the good 
Monica, his pious mother, who ‘ exulted and triumphed’ at 
this answer to her many prayers. To read all this in the 
great man’s own words would move you strangely.” 

Roderick had listened with growing intensity to this narra- 
tive; but now, rising from his seat, he cried, “‘ Wonderful; | 
mean to try the same. I shall have a voice from heaven, and 
perhaps a reproof.” Then he reached his arm toward his 
sister’s Bible. 

“Hold,” said Mr. Thornton; ‘‘I did not mean to recom- 
mend these Scripture lots, or making the Bible a fortune-telling 
lottery.” 
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** Why not ?” answered Roderick, passionately; ‘ why may 
not I as well as your divine Augustine? Why will not God 
guide me as well as him?” Then with a strange enthusiasm 
he cast his eyes to heaven, saying, ‘‘ Lord, send me light,” 
and opened the book at the passage (Colos. iii. 14), “ Blotting 
out the handwriting of ordinances which was against us.” 
Then he said, with a meaning smile, ‘“‘ There, what do you 
think of that ?”’ 

** 1 think,”’ said Mr. Thornton, vexed at this turn of events, 
‘that God rebukes superstition by an answer wholly inapplic- 
able.”’ 

*Inapplicable! Why? The ‘handwriting of ordinances’ 
it is which keeps from me the desire of my life; but, you see, 
it is to be ‘ blotted out.’ Is that nothing ?” 

“A passage so twisted may mean anything,” answered Mr, 
Thornton. 

** But I hold to my text, and to the hope of a ‘ blotting out 
of ordinances,’ and,” he added in.a lower tone, ‘‘ perhaps even 
yet of winning my Rose.” 

Then Roderick took the Bible again, saying, “I will try once 
more, as you see nothing in this text ;” and he opened at Isaiah 
xl. 6, “ And a little child shall lead them.’ 

His sister said, ‘‘ More incomprehensible still. Come, 
foderick, this is vain if not wrong.” 

**T don’t know that. We shall see what a little child may 
have to do in this matter ; we shall see.” 

Mr. Thornton rose to leave, feeling uncomfortable at Roderick’s 
excitability, and he said, “I came, Miss Carter, to remind you 
of the special choir practice this evening, but I fear you can- 
net leave your brother to-night.” 

Then Roderick warmly answered, ‘‘ But she will, sir, and | 
will gladly accompany her. Music always does me good— 
immense good—sacred music especially. I want to see what 
progress you have been making in the choir, and to take my 
old place among the singers.” 

Mr. Thornton expressed his delight at this good disposition, 
while he also warned the young man against over-doing his 
strength by too much exertion or excitement. 

After Mr. Thornton’s departure, Roderick talked in very 
high spirits with his sister and father, referring again and 
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again to the ‘‘ blotting out of the handwriting of ordinances ” 
and to the “‘ little child leading,” so that when Sarah had to 
go to the choir there was no idea of preventing her going or 
even his attending on her. 

The Yarfield friends were then in the Waite era, and the 
class was practising some of his favourite hymns. 

Roderick was warmly welcomed, for he was personally 
popular and had a fine bass voice. He took his place apart 
from his sister, and only too near for his comfort to Samuel 
Colls, his rival, who was offensively rude. Not far off he saw 
Mrs. Howard, who also showed her aversion. Forgetting all 
such troubles, however, Roderick struck into the glorious 
strain. His heart was glowing with praise to God, such as 
he had never experienced. He felt that he had denied Him, 
and yet had not been denied by Him. He had re-acted Peter’s 
shameful part, and had been called back by the gentle voice, 
“Lovest thou me.” He was his Lord’s now, wholly and ever, 
whatever became of him and Rose. He sang, therefore, with 
full soul, and rather extravagant accent— 

“Oh! to grace how great a debtor, 
Daily ’'m constrained to be ; 
Let that grace, Lord, like a fetter, 
Bind iny wandering soul to Thee.” 
Again and again his eyes filled and his soul seemed dissolved. 
All present could mot fail to notice his singular excitement, 
and connected it with past events, pretty generally known. 
When at last they had finished, Roderick’s emotion over- 
mastered him. He exclaimed, ‘‘ Perfect, with only one excep- 
tion—Rose’s voice alone is wanted.” He spoke with unnatural 
wildness, and his remark startled the company by its lack of 
taste and prudence. 

Mrs. Howard’s acrid voice was soon heard responding, 
“Young man, hold your rude tongue. What’s Rose to you? 
You are an atheist—a renegade. Leave us, as you ought.” 

Colls was moving up to protest and annoy him. 

Then Roderick, evidently suffering from an unhealthy excite- 
ment, which his sorrowing sister now too plainly saw to be 
disease, spoke with gleaming eye and face flushed all over: 
“Oh! gracious God and Saviour, if once, beset with sorrow, 
I sinned in doubting Thy goodness, and even Thine existence, 
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Thou hast forgiven me, and I am ready to suffer a lifetime of 
punishment if it seem good in Thy sight. And oh! lovely 
Rose, my sweetest friend, if I was once driven to be unworthy 
of thee, I now offer myself to be trodden under foot of thy 
friends, if they love thee better than I. Oh! friends, ‘ have 
pity on me, for God hath touched me.’” Here his voice 
failed ; he became ashy pale, and sank back into his seat 
totally unconscious. 

The effect was appalling. The assembly broke up; a few 
remained to aid the forlorn sister, and to get the stricken youth 
home, if possible, alive. This was done by fetching the doctor, 
who bore him away in his carriage, speechless, and hardly 
animate. 

When the doctor could examine his patient, he pronounced 
him to be infected by a very bad type of fever, which he must 
have had on him when he returned home. He said that he 
ought to have gone to bed at once, instead of being subject to 
excitements which had made his state more critical. He con- 
fessed to great anxiety about the issue, only youth was on the 
side of hope. 

Very soon the ravings of delirium succeeded to the death- 
like stupor. The lips, all red and blistered, uttered bitterest 
self-condemnation, coupled with woes and curses the most 
unlike what his real self would have conceived. The features 
took an almost demoniacal fierceness, while he poured out with 
untiring volubility woes on himself, the hypocrite, the apostate; 
woes too terrible to repeat on Rose, his destroying angel, his 
siren temptress. His frenzy spared not even his sister and 
his honoured father, as if they had neglected him and exposed 
him to evil. He uttered the sorest woes on his best friends. 
Then, changing to yet more cutting tones, he would trans- 
mute his curses into false praise with the cleverest subtlety. 
Then he would cry out for the “little child’ who was to lead 
him into better ways ; and then he would fall back on himself 
again, as worst of all, and make the blood of his hearers run 
cold by his unnatural imprecations on all that was most sacred 
and reverend. 

And there sat father and sister, in darkened room, not able 
to shut out those fearsome sounds, trying to comfort each 
other, and to hold up their faith in burning prayers for the 
soul and for the life of this poor demented one. 
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At last there was a lull; then a sigh ; then came the piteous 
words, ‘‘ Poor Rose ;” and then tired nature seemed to exact 
a pause of death-like weakness. So the scene was repeated 
againand again. Could the mortal frame survive such shocks ? 


How long ? 


THE RECOVERY OF PITHOM-SUCCOTH. 


A SKETCH OF THE RECENT REMARKABLE EXCAVATIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 





SrrancE as the statement seems it is yet true, that no care- 
ful scientific exploration of ancient Egyptian sites had been 
attempted prior to 1883. Egypt in many points of historical 
importance surpasses in interest the ruined mounds of 
Assyria and Babylonia, and the sites of ancient Greek cities. 
In world-wide interest she stands second only to “those holy 
fields.” Almost every museum of any importance in Europe 
and America is enriched by her ancient monuments. Possibly 
the enormous number of these already accessible in national 
and private collections, and the numbers still to be seen in sitw 
by the traveller, have rendered men insensible to the need 
for thorough underground examination of famous Egyptian 
localities. Whatever the explanation the fact remains, that 
noattempt of the kind is on record prior to the current year. 

On this account it is all the more gratifying, in describing 
the first effort, to be able to record a great and astonishing 
success. There is an apocryphal story afloat in these days 
about the formation of a company to rescue the wheels of 
Pharaoh’s chariots from the waters of the Red Sea. This 
hardly seems more extravagant than to expect to look upon 
the very bricks made without straw and the very store-cham- 
bers built by the Israelites in their slavery. Nevertheless the 
main object of the writer is to give evidence that this surpris- 
ing discovery has been made, and that the work done by the 
Hebrews in the time of their cruel bondage has continued 
even unto this day. 

Early in the present year a society called the Egyptian 
Exploration Society was placed upon a working footing. It 
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seems to have originated from the combined efforts of Miss 
A. B. Edwards, Mr. R. 8. Poole, and Sir Erasmus Wilson. 
Two years ago a committee was formed, and last year Sir 
Erasmus Wilson accepted the office of president. The aim 
of the society is to make excavations on sites of Biblical and 
classical interest in Egypt, the monuments found to go, 
according to Egyptian law, to the Boolak Museum at Cairo; 
the accounts of the explorations in their published form to 
belong exclusively to the society. Subscriptions were solicited, 
Sir Erasmus Wilson heading the list with £500, and funds 
sufficient to begin the work were obtained early in 1883. 

The society was fortunate in securing as superintendent of 
the work in Egypt the services of M. Naville, an eminent 
Swiss Egyptologist, a man who appears to possess in a high 
degree not only scholarship, but what may be termed the 
exploring instinct. He knows both what to look for and how 
to seek it. Under his guidance in the course of a few weeks 
the discoveries were made that ought to give the society a 
strong claim upon all who are interested in the confirmation 
of the Bible from the ancient monuments. 

Appointed director of the work, the first question M. Naville 
considered was the most important of all, where to begin. 
A sweet-water canal runs from Suez to Cairo, across the 
valley called the Wadi Tumeilat. The engineers of the canal, 
when at work upon it, put up a platform on the railway run- 
ning parallel and called the station Rameses, and made the 
place for a time their head-quarters. When the work was 
finished houses and station disappeared, and nothing remained 
but the traces of ruined huts, ancient and modern, in the 
midst of desert sand. The spot is called in Arabic, Tell-el- 
Maskhutah, i.c., the hill, or mound, of the statue. 

This name is modern, and is due to the presence of a monolith 
of red granite, representing an Egyptian king seated between 
two gods. Lepsius, when he visited the spot, saw that the 
figures represented Ramses II. and the god Tum. He sup- 
posed that the monolith must have belonged to the temple, 
that the ancient name was Pa-Ramses, the abode of Ramses, 
and that it was the site of one of the cities built by 
the Israelites. Whilst the works for the canal were being 
carried on, another statue, exactly similar to the first, and 
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forming with it the entrance to a temple, was uncovered. 
Two human-headed sphinxes and a large granite tablet were 
glso found and carried off to Ismailia. 

M. Naville, with a view to deciding whether it was worth 
while to begin work at Tell-el-Maskhutah, studied these 
monuments very carefully. He noted that they all belonged 
to the reign of Ramses II. and had been done by his com- 
mand. He knew, of course, that it was generally held that 
Ramses Il. was the ‘‘ new king over Egypt which knew not 
Joseph.” The granite tablet celebrated, in the usual laudatory 
style, the victories of this ruler. 

The following is a translation of one side of the tablet : 

Said by Harmachis to his son who loves him, the lord of Egypt, King 
Ramses: I am pleased with what thou hast done, my son who loves me; 
I know thee, I love thee, I am thy father. I give thee an everlasting 
joy in an eternal reign. Thy duration is like my duration on my throne 
on earth; thy years are like the years of ‘Tum, thou risest like the god of 
the two horizons and thou illuminatest the land, thy sword protects Egypt. 
Thou enlargest thy frontiers ; all the prisoners made by thy gallant sword 
are brought to Egypt from Syria, Ethiopia, Takennu, Shasu, from the 
islands of the sea. King Ramses, living eternally. 

M. Naville was also impressed by the fact that all these 
monuments were dedicated to the god Tum Harmachis. This 
led him to infer that excavation would show the true name of 
the city to be not Pa-Ramses, the abode of Ramses, but Pa- 
Tum, the abode of Tum. 

Tum is the setting or nightly sun, one of the many forms 
gf the Egyptian solar god. He has a human body and wears 
the double diadem, red and white, which indicates the supre- 
macy over the two parts of the world. He was also the god 
of the most ancient city of Egypt, Heliopolis, the Biblical On. 

The question, on consideration of the monuments, assumed 
this form—Is Tell-el-Maskhutah Rameses, or is it Pithom ? 
In the records, both of the Pharaohs and of the later kings, 
Pi-Tum, or Ha-Tum, is often mentioned, but always in con- 
nection with the name Thuku or Thuku-t. Dr. Brugsch had 
already, on philological grounds, identified Thuku-t with the 
Biblical Suecoth. Hence M. Naville asked himself whether, 
if he discovered Pithom, he would not at the same time dis- 
cover Succoth, and thus settle at last a fixed geographical 
point in the route of the Exodus. He decided to begin work 
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at Tell-el-Maskhutah, and the result has amply justified his 
knowledge and his reasoning. 

He engaged a competent engineer, and by the help of M, 
Jaillon, a French engineer, he obtained a gang of a hundred 
labourers accustomed to the use of European tools. Work 
began on February 3, 1883. For the first few days no promise 
of success was given, and only fragments of pottery and 
calcareous stones were found. On February 7th M. Naville, on 
looking at some stones which had been uncovered, saw that 
they contained hieroglyphics. Very little, however, could be 
deciphered, and the tablet seemed to contain some decree 
about a statue. On February 10th M. Naville went to Cairo, 
and the next day he received a letter saying that he had 
hardly left before the fragments of a fine black granite statue 
and a fragment of stone containing hieroglyphics had been 
found. He hurried back and found the fragment to be part 
of the statue of a standing man, the hieroglyphics giving his 
titles, ‘‘ The chief of the store-house,” ‘‘ The scribe of the 
abode of Tum, of Thuku-t.” Another line read, ‘‘ Hathor 
grants that thy name may remain with this statue in the 
abode of Tum, the great living god of Thuku-t.” Thus in 
the first ancient monument found M. Naville had proof that 
Tell-el-Maskhutah was the abode of Tum. He now wished to 
find a fragment giving the name in the form found in Exodus, 
Pithom. 

On February 20th he was shown two fragments of a head, 
of red granite, with a scarabeus or sacred beetle at the top. 
Further digging uncovered two parts of the statue of a 
squatting man. Inscriptions stated that it was the statue of 
a magistrate under King Osorkhon II., one of the successors 
of Shishak. Among the titles is that of ‘“‘ the good recorder 
of Pi-Tum ” (Pithom). 

Now, putting these inscriptions together, it becomes’ mani- 
fest that they are found on the site of a city which had for its 
religious name Pi-Tum (Pithom), and for its civil name, 
Thuku-t (Suecoth). Hence Tell-el-Maskhutah is not Rameses, 
but Pithom-Succoth, and so the site of the first camp of the 
Israelites on the route of the Exodus (Exod. xii. 37) is 
accurately fixed. 

This in itself is a result amply sufficient to justify the 
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expenditure incurred, but other very important discoveries 
followed. Subsequent excavations made it clear that Pithom 
was founded by Ramses II., and consequently that he was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression. This has long been conjectured, 
it is now made certain. The remains found prove him to 
have been the builder of Pithom, and the Bible states 
(Exod. i. 8-12) that the builder of Rameses and Pithom was 
the oppressor. 

But a matter of the greatest interest has yet to be noticed. 
In the course of six weeks nearly 20,000 cubic yards of sand 
were dug out of Pithom, the entire enclosing wall of the city 
was laid bare, the temple wholly excavated, and sufficient of 
the enclosed city uncovered to show the uniform character of 
the construction. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, who visited Pithom 
while the work was in progress, thus describes what he saw: 


Pithom is enclosed by a wall forming a square, each side of which 
measures some 650 feet. The wall is built of unusally large and well- 
made bricks, and is about 22 feet thick. Within this enclosing wall, the 
whole area, about ten acres in extent, is seen to be full of large square pits, 
which on closer examination proved to be solidly built chambers of 
various sizes, but all of the same general appearance. Nearly the whole 
space inside the wall is oceupied by these chambers, which are divided 
one from the other by brick partitions eight to ten feet thick, and very 
carefully constructed. The bricks—made with and without straw are 
unusually large, skilfully squared, but without cartouches, and are laid with 
mortar in well-finished regular tiers; the walls are scrupulously per- 
pendicular. . . . The extraordinary feature about these chambers is that 
they have no doors. Their thick solid walls have no openings. I 
noticed, however, that some ten feet from the ground a sort of ledge ran 
around each room, beneath which holes for beams, with remains of the 
wood still in them, were generally seen; and that while the part of the 
wall beneath the ledge was plain, the portion above showed traces of 
plaster. It was clear that the rooms were two-storeyed, that whatever door 
there was must have been in the (now ruined) upper storey, while entrance 
to the ground-floor must have been effected by a trap-door, or some such 
arrangement, from the floor above. The upper storey would be the 
dwelling-place, the lower would be used for stores of grain or treasures. 
The words in Exodus i. 11, aret miskenoth, mean “ store-cities’ rather 
than “ treasure-cities,’” and what more complete confirmation of this 
description of ‘‘ Pithom and Raamses ” could be found than this city of 
doorless store-chambers, which monumental evidence proves to be Pithom 
itself? If the style of building exhibited in the massive doorless rooms 
of Pithom were common in Egypt, the agreement with the Biblical 
account might perhaps be dismissed as a mere coincidence of no peculiar 
importance. But the chambers of Pithom are unique in their architecture : 

VOL. XII. 58 
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there is nothing like them among all the monuments of stone or brick jn 
Egypt. The granaries of Pithom, the “ store-city,” stand alone as things 
apart from all the other buildings of the Pharaohs. . . . I have not only 
walked within the very rooms which the Israelites built, but I have slept 
a night where the Israelites slept when Moses led them out of the land 
of Egypt.* 


The committee of the Egyptian Exploration Society may 
well congratulate themselves on such a discovery as this. In 
a most interesting and striking way the minute accuracy of 
the Pentateuch records has received a fresh confirmation from 
an unexpected quarter. A fresh vividness is given to our 
sense of the reality of the past life of the Hebrews, when we 
read these descriptions of the existing remains of that work 
that ‘“‘ made their lives bitter with hard bondage.” 

Other monuments less interesting to the Biblical student 
but of the highest historical and geographical importance were 
also found. One of these, called the great Stele of Pithom, 
dates from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. — It belongs to 
the same class of monuments as the Rosetta stone, but it 
contains hieroglyphics only. It celebrates the founding of 
the city of Arsinoé, and describes the work done on the canal 
leading from the Nile to the Red Sea. It also speaks of visits 
paid by Ptolemy to the sanctuary of the great god at 
Succoth, and also describes a taxation of the land of Egypt 
for the benefit of the god Tum. This tablet gives us a 
geographical name of the very first importance. It mentions 
a locality named Pi-keheret which can hardly be other 
than the Pihahiroth of Exodus xiv. 9, near to which the 

children of Istael crossed the Red Sea. 

Remains dating from Roman times were also discovered, 
viz., a milestone dating from 306 or 807 a.p., on which the 
name Ero occurs. M. Naville thus traces the history of the 
name. ‘‘ Ero would be the transcription of Ar (Ari or Ara), 
which means the store-house, and which is found on the statue 
of the priest. His titles are the ‘chief of the store-house of 
the temple of Tum.’ ” 

This shows that the city known in the days of the Pharaohs 
as Pithom is the same as that known to the Romans as Ero 
or Hero, and to the Greeks as Herodpolis. 


* “ British Quarterly Review,” July, 1883, p. 110. 
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Now these interesting discoveries have a very important 
bearing upon a question to which many recent scholars have 
given great attention, the route of the Exodus. Here, as 
elsewhere, the tendency has been to question the old tradi- 
tional route. Here, as elsewhere, the latest discoveries go to 
prove the truth of the views held for ages by the Christian 
Church rather than the soundness of modern theories. 

Dr. Brugsch, one of the greatest Egyptian scholars, has 
elaborated a route for the Exodus which does not go near the 
Red Sea at all. He has supported it by the highest learning 
and the greatest ingenuity. It has, however, been rendered 
utterly untenable by the identification of Pithom-Succoth. 
And a very striking fact is that Dr. Brugsch has long recom- 
mended the very excavations which were to destroy his 
cherished theory. ‘‘ The question of the route of the Exodus,” 
he says, “‘ will be cleared up, in my opinion, as soon as an 
opportunity shall be afforded of making excavations in the 
Wadi Tumeilat.” The excavations have been made and his 
own route is the first to be overthrown ! 

In 1874 Dr. Brugsch elaborated this theory of the Exodus. 
Starting from Rameses, which he fixes at Zoan, the modern 
Sin, he leads the Israelites to Pithom, situated according to 
his view between Zoan and Pelusium; Etham he finds near 
Kantarah ; Migdol at Tell-es-Samut; the Red Sea in some 
shallow lake of weeds, capable of being swept dry by a strong 
wind, inthe neighbourhood of Lake Serbonis; and Elim in 
Heroopolis. 

Pithom is now a fixed, well-ascertained site, the only one 
yet identified of all the places mentioned. Only one out of 
several, and yet it goes far to render absolutely impossible, 
not ouly the view of Dr. Brugsch, but also the views of all— 
and of late they have been numerous—who fix the Red Sea of 
the Exodus on the Mediterranean coast. His starting-point 
is wrong, for to reach Pithom from Zoan in a day the Israelites 
would have had to march thirty miles, a wholly impossible 
task for such a multitude. Etham, the third stage, is, accord- 
ing to the theory, twenty-five miles from Pithom, again an 
impossible journey. Elim also cannot be Herodpolis because 
Pithom is. 

Now, although this and kindred theories are rendered wuten- 
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able, very little has yet been accomplished towards the discovery 
of the actual route. We know indeed that the Israelites came 
out by the Wadi Tumeilat, we know where Pithom is, and thus 
in these respects certainty has replaced probability. It js 
only by pursuing the method that has yielded these important 
results that satisfactory progress can be looked for—by digging 
at all the likely points, and in this way only can trustworthy 
evidence be found; and the rich harvest already gleaned gives 
encouragement for larger hopes in the future. The next site 
to be attacked is Zoan, as it is called in the Bible, the Tanis 
of the Greeks, the San of modern Egypt.* The mounds on 
this site are among the largest to be seen in Egypt, and it 
seems reasonable to expect that many monuments of the 
greatest value lie buried here. It was one of the great cities 
of the land of Goshen ; the Pharaoh in whose reign Joseph is 
held traditionally to have lived was the great builder of Zoan; 
Ramses II., the oppressor of the Israelites, made it a favourite 
residence. It does not seem too much to expect that careful 
excavation will bring to light monuments both of the Hebrew 
residence and of the history of the Shepherd Kings, who 
appear to have ruled Egypt for five hundred years, about 
whom much has been written, whilst almost nothing is cer- 
tainly known. 

The results so quickly secured at the comparatively unim- 
portant site of Tell-el-Maskhutah render the expectation 
moderate, that a thorough scientific exploration of San may 
result in the most striking confirmation of the Mosaic records 
seen in modern times. 

The old Puritan belief, tersely expressed in the words, ‘‘ God 
has yet more light and truth to break forth from his Word,” 
doubtless holds good for all ages of the Church on earth. The 
present age seems destined to be remarkabie for the discovery 
of fresh evidence on the historical accuracy and genuineness 
of the Bible. It has witnessed the discovery of one of the 
most ancient complete MSS. of the New Testament, the C 'odex 
Sinaiticus ; it has recovered much of the lost literature of 


** For this purpose £4000 to £5000 are required. Any who are 
interested in the work can get all needful information, and can send sub- 
8 ‘riptions and donations to the honorary secretaries of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund: Miss A. B. Edwards, The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
and Mr. R. S. Poole, the British Museum. 
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Assyria and Babylon; it has seen the most unexpected 
triumphs in the acquisition of Egyptian records and monu- 
ments of the past. What would have seemed, only five years 
ago, & wilder fancy than the notion that the men of the nine- 
teenth century would look upon the very features of the king 
who fifteen hundred years before Christ set up at Heliopolis 
the obelisk that now stands on the Thames Embankment, and 
inscribed on it his names and deeds? And yet this has 
actually happened. What could seem more improbable than 
that the actual body of the king ‘‘ who knew not Joseph” 
would be found and become one of the chief treasures of the 
greatest museum of Egyptian monuments in the world? Yet 
this has taken place in the immediate past. Ramses II., the 
builder of Pithom, the mightiest monarch of ancient Egypt, 
the man whose armies swept over Palestine before the con- 
quest of Joshua, can now be seen in his mummified form, in 
the Boolak Museum at Cairo. The discoveries described in 
this article have laid bare the bricks made by the Israelites 
whom Moses led out of the house of bondage, have brought to 
light the store-chambers built to hold the grain for the armies 
of Ramses II. Ina higher sense than the ordinary meaning 
of the saying, the unexpected has happened, and the day may 
come, and that right speedily, when we shall know almost 
as much about the Hyksos kings as we do of the XIXth 
Dynasty, and when the route of the Exodus will be one of the 
solved problems of Biblical geography. 


SUSIE SAYWELL’S GERANIUM. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


Ox the broken doorstep of an old tumble-down cottage in 
one of the back streets of Boychester sat Susie Saywell. She 
was not a pretty child. Her father called her ‘‘ugly as a 
toad.”” Even her mother, looking at the awkward, bony 
figure, with its white face and great timid eyes, had been fain 
to confess that she was no beauty, and now that Mrs. Say- 
well was dead, her lonely little daughter was constantly 
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neglected. Rosy cheeks and rounded limbs require pure air, 
good food, clean habits, and a cheerful heart, to all of which, 
and especially the last, Susie was almost a stranger. 

On the broken doorstep Susie sat crying. Her father was 
a bargeman, whose duties took him from home the greater 
part of every day. Usually when he returned in the evening, 
he would either bring her food or give her money, but to-day 
her uncombed hair and slovenly dress had angered him, 
Instead of a supper he had given her “the strap,” complain. 
ing that she was a disgrace, and his home a misery to him. 

To see Richard Saywell beside his fireless hearth—a rough 
man in corduroys, with a huge comforter tied in a bunch 
under his stubby chin, a short pipe in his mouth, grime on 
his hands, and the canal sludge spattered all over his dress— 
you would hardly have suspected that this was once the 
smartest boy in the village school. Yet it was so. His 
parents were plain country people, who were proud of their 
promising lad, and had spoiled him by over-indulgence. When 
he came to manhood their little fortune was lost in a bank 
failure, and Richard, who had learned to spend but not to 
earn money, was thrown on his own resources. He might 
have done wellif it had not been for one grave fault which 
always begets others. He was idle. Solomon [says that a 
sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason, and that he coveteth greedily all the day 
long. Richard Saywell was an example alike of this conceit 
and of this greediness. When through his indolence trade 
and money fell away, he blamed his business ; and conceitedly 
boasting that talents like his were lost in a village, he moved 
up to Boychester. Here he opened an eating-house, and began 
secretly to adulterate his wares. He mixed mahogany savw- 
dust and dry horse-blood with his coffee. His cream was 
thickened with calves’ brains. His vinegar was vitriol 
coloured with coarse sugar. His sweets were painted with 
gamboge and copper. Luckily for his customers this business 
failed. An industrious cheat seldom prospers, an idle one 
never. He next started an Aunt Sally at the fairs. For a 
time, among the boat-swings, roundabouts, shooting-galleries, 
waxworks, wild-beast shows, and canvas theatres with their 
blazing naphtha lamps, he did a thriving trade, until his 
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trickery once more deprived him of custom. He was like one 
of those indiarubber dolls, which you may knock about as 
much as you like, which you may even trample under your 
feet, but as soon as the fist or the foot is withdrawn the fea- 
tures take the old expression. So Richard Saywell, though 
he got many a lesson, remained always the same idle, greedy 
cheat, and from bad sank down to worse, until now he earned 
his living as bargeman on the famous Ditchwater canal. 
Since his wife’s death he had become a morose, sullen man. 
He was not utterly bad, but there were very few people who 
saw any good in him, and poor little neglected Susie was 
growing up in ignorance a motherless, dirty child. Who 
could be surprised ? 

Woefully hungry as she cried there on the doorstep, Susie 
was presently startled by the presence of a lady asking her 
what was the matter? The tones of kindness were so unusual 
to her ear that she would have fled had not the new-comer 
with a gentle hand detained her. But sympathy soon scatters 
shyness. Susie was in the hands of one of the most sym- 
pathetic women in the world, and in a very few minutes had 
both told her trouble and accompanied her friend to a neigh- 
bouring confectioner’s. There a glass of milk with a plate of 
bread and butter were set before her, and when presently she 
stole a thankful glance at the face of her benefactor, her little 
heart warmed with loving trust. Mrs. Armstrong was one of 
those sweet ladies who, for the love of the Lord Jesus, visit 
the houses of the poor, copying the example of Him who used 
to go about doing good. At this moment she was thinking 
how the Lord must pity this neglected child. It seemed as if 
He were saying again, ‘‘ It is not the will of your Father who 
is in heaven that one of these little ones should perish,” and 
His servant said to herself, ‘‘ For His sake I must help this 
girl; but how am I to do it ?”” When they got back to Susie’s 
home, her father had taken himself off, and Mrs. Armstrong 
was shocked to see how cheerless the place looked. ‘‘ Susie,” 
she said, ‘will you try to clean up a bit, and to-morrow I will 
bring youa flower. Do you think you could take care of one?” 
Susie did not know how to answer. There was a house in 
Little Chatham Street close by, where a handy young car- 
penter had quite a show of flowers on his window-sill. Often 
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had she admired the smart geraniums behind his mimic paling, 
but that she could ever be as rich had not entered her thoughts, 
She the mistress of a real live flower! her heart leaped at the 
thought. Oh yes, she would like to try! ‘‘ Then it is g 
bargain,” said Mrs. Armstrong, “‘ you are to make the palace 
ready, and to-morrow I will bring the Queen.” The Queen, 
you must know, was to be a balm-geranium, which the gar- 
deners call Queen Bertie. 

When Mrs. Armstrong called next day, Susie had certainly 
done her best, but that best was nothing to boast of. She 
had swept the floor, but missed the corners. She had poked 
the ashes out of the grate, but had pushed them to the back 
of the hearth. Her face was cleaner than for many a day 
before, and she had even tried to mend her ragged frock, but 
had sadly puckered it in the attempt. Kind Mrs. Armstrong 
saw the shortcomings as well as the improvements, but she 
found no fault. She said a few hearty encouraging words, 
and best of all left the promised geranium. You should have 
seen Susie’s delight! The plant was green and fresh, and 
when she ventured to touch its leaves they imparted a dainty 
perfume to her fingers. She set it in twenty different places. 
She counted the buds, and even the leaves. She talked to it, 
as if it knew her thoughts. She kissed it again and again. 
When her father came home he too was pleased. The flower 
reminded him of his boyhood’s home, and, hard as his heart 
had grown, he was touched to see the child’s joy as well as 
gratified with the changed appearance of the room. Susie 
in her happiness waited upon him more deftly than was 
her wont, and the world seemed suddenly brighter to Richard 
Saywell. That night he did what he had not done for 
years—he kissed his daughter as she lay sleeping at his side. 
Every day the geranium seemed to show new beauty, and, 
as the leaves unfolded, so Susie’s mind and heart opened. 
In honour of so fair a guest she tried to improve the little 
cottage, until it became really clean. The mistress of so 
bright a flower felt that she must herself be neat and tidy. 
A wonderful gentleness began to steal over the rough, weather- 
beaten bargeman. One day, to Susie’s delight, he brought 
a length of ribbon for her hair. At Mrs. Armstrong’s 
suggestion, and perhaps with some assistance from her purse, 
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new clothing was purchased for the child. In her simple 
stuff frock, her hair plaited and fastened with a bit of blue, 






she was no longer “‘ ugly as a toad.” Happiness makes the At 
plainest face attractive, and when Susie’s father drew her on 1 






his knee, kissed her, and said ‘Susie, thou’rt growing a 
proper lass,’”’ her face grew perfectly radiant. The home had 
never been so homelike, and Susie, who had come to know "4 
how the Lord Jesus had sent the flower that wrought such ; 
changes, was full of thankful love. 

One afternoon Mrs. Armstrong asked leave to bring some 
friends to look at the geranium. Certain gentlemen in 
Boychester had formed a society to encourage the culture of 
flowers by working people. A show was to be held, and 
prizes to be given—prizes for domestic servants, prizes for 
Ragged-School children, prizes for persons living in mews and 
courts and back streets. ‘To insure fair play a rule was made i 
that the plants should be seen and watched by members of 
the committee, and Mrs. Armstrong thought that Susie’s 
flower was lovely enough to win a prize. In due course the 
gentlemen came, and you may guess how proudly a certain 
little maid received a ticket, which bore the name of Susan 
Saywell as one of the competitors for the forthcoming 
Boychester Working Men’s Flower Show. 

Mrs. Armstrong was as happy as Susie herself to see thé 
change in Richard Saywell. She would sit down and talk to 
them both of the Lord of all flowers, who is called in God’s 
Book the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley, and 
one day she left some verses about the Lord Jesus, which 
Richard liked exceedingly. ‘They were these— 






























‘** He is a Path, if any be misled ; 
He is a Robe, if any naked be ; 
If any chance to hunger, He is Bread ; 

If any be a bondman, He can free. 

If any be but weak, how strong is He; 

To dead men Life He his; to sick men Health ; 

To blind men Sight; and to the needy, Wealth ; 

A Pleasure without loss, a Treasure without stealth. 














Susie and her father read these lines, until they knew them 
by heart. 
At last the day arrived for the flower-show. 





A gay tent 
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had been erected. All the competitors had taken in their 
plants. The school-children had been granted a holiday. 4 
band of musicians had been engaged, and people crowded 
from all the district to see the show. Richard Saywell and 
his daughter cleanly clad were among the first arrivals, 
little Susie being almost sick with excitement. She wag 
secretly afraid that she might not be able to find her darling 
geranium among so many flowers. Never had she seen the 
like. There were pansies, fuschias, roses, calceolarias. There 
were cut flowers, wild flowers, and even grasses gathered by 
the children in the neighbourhood of the town. There were 
rustic garden seats and hanging baskets, and I know not 
what beside. The judges had been busily engaged for several 
hours before the tent was open to the public. But Susie 
could see nothing properly until she found her own dear 
flower. Then! her face grew pale with excitement, and 
flushed the next moment almost as red as her geranium. 
She had won a prize! There was her treasure with a blue 
card before it, the token of success. Gentle Mrs. Armstrong 
came up and kissed her. Richard Saywell’s eyes were wet 
with tears. He tried in vain to thank the dear lady who 
had brought so much innocent happiness into his poor home. 
He could not say all he felt, neither could Mrs. Armstrong ; 
but she managed to say just one sentence: “ It was for His 
sake, Richard—you know who I mean.” 

Years have passed away. Susie is now a wife anda 
mother. Her old father lives with her still in a home, which 
summer and winter alike is never without geraniums. It is 
not a wealthy home, but it is a very happy one. For both 
Susie and her father have learned to love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and “for His sake” is become the motto of their 


lives. Ww. J. WOODS. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


Mr. 8. C. Haut’s “ Recollections of a Long Life” is a book 
which we should not care to criticise. Indeed, by the geniality 
of its tone, and the liveliness of his matter, Mr. Hall disarms 
every hostile feeling. It is really the book of an agreeable 
‘“‘rattle,’ who has seen a great deal of society, has a good 
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memory, and a large fund of anecdote, and is at once willing 
ana able to interest all who will listen to his recitals. Mr. 
Hall is known as a Tory, but his Toryism never prevents him 
from doing justice to those of opposite opinions, and is never 
put obtrusively forward. Indeed, nothing is more remark- 
able in his narrative than the contrast which he draws 
between the state of things as they are to-day and what they 
were in the time of his youth. Many of the changes which he 
chronicles he doubtless opposed, but nevertheless, he is able 
to dwell upon their results not only with fairness but even 
with exulting satisfaction. Thus among his other reminis- 
cences are those of the prize-fights of his early days. Among 
others, we have a sketch of a banquet to “a large, powerful, 
hideous-looking negro, named Molyneux,’’ who was the hero 
of a prize-fight of the hour. ‘‘ It would be a libel,” says Mr. 
Hall, ‘‘on the brutes of creation to compare them with this 
hideous sample of humanity. Yet Pericles never walked the 
streets of Athens followed by a greater crowd of admirers.” 
Among these were members of the nobility; indeed, society 
of that day patronized Moulsey Hurst and its prize-ring much 
as society patronizes Epsom and Ascot to-day. 

It may be true (adds Mr. Hall) that the annual Saturnalia at Epsom 
and Doncaster are not far-off cousins to those of Moulsey and Erith. But 
atime may come when the records of the Derby will be read with almost 
as much loathing and wonderment as are those of the human beasts 
either participators in or encouragers of prize-fights; when the House of 
Commons will revert with shame to the annual motion to adjourn over 
“the day,” and the pretence that they improve the breed of horses be as 
thoroughly ignored as is now the opinion that the scenes I have described 
kept up the manly character of Christian men in England. 

We are heartily thankful for such an utterance from a man 
who cannot be regarded as a Puritan. It comes with singular 
appropriateness after the last recent debate relative to the 
adjournment for the Derby. Remembering how lightly our 
senators take their duties, especially on Wednesdays, and 
how certain it was that those who wished to go to Epsom 
would have taken their pleasure there whether the House 
was sitting or not, the adjournment was one of the most 
gratuitous encouragements to wickedness of which we can 
easily conceive. It was a Parliamentary recognition of the 
god of this world which was singularly consistent on the part 
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of the opponents of the Affirmation Bill. The Derby does 
more actual harm every year even than the writings of Mr, 
Bradlaugh himself, and yet the would-be defenders of religion 
trooped into the lobby to give their sanction to what js 
pleasantly called a ‘‘ sport,” but what is really a hideous 
conspiracy of gamblers and black-legs to victimize and ruin 
multitudes of fools. Mr. Labouchere constituted himself the 
patron of these Saturnalia, and professed to speak on behalf 
of the democracy. But he spoke as he always speaks, for 
himself. Even his ostentatious and extravagant Radicalism 
does not secure him the confidence of Demos, who understands 
perfectly that his real champions must be made of very different 
stuff. Whether the people care for the Derby or not, the 
last thing they desire is that their representatives should 
neglect their proper duties for the sake of patronizing the 
excitement and dissipation of the racecourse. 

But we have as little intention to moralize as to criticise. 
All that we desire to do is to give our readers some specimens 
of the extremely entertaining and often suggestive gossip of 
Mr. Hall. He has had a long literary life, and has been 
brought into contact with an infinite variety of men. But 
instead of selecting the portraits of any well-known men, we 
prefer to take that rather of an almost forgotten genius— 


REY. W. L. BOWLES. 


And thus Southey wrote of him: ‘ His oddity, his untidiness, his 
simplicity, his benevolence, his fears, and his good nature, made him one 
of the most entertaining and extraordinary characters I have ever met 
with.” 

Odd he unquestionably was, and Moore, who knew and loved him, 
described him when he exclaimed: ‘*How marvellously, by being a 
genius, he has escaped being a fool!’’ In absence of mind La Fontaine 
could scarcely have surpassed him. 

He was in the habit of daily riding through a country turnpike gate, 
and one day he presented as usual his twopence to the gatekeeper. 
** What is that for, sir?” he asked. ‘For my horse, of course.” ‘“ But, 
sir, you have no horse.” ‘ Dear me!” exclaimed the astonished poet, 
‘am I walking ?” 

Mrs. Moore told me that anecdote. She also told me that Bowles 
on one occasion gave her a Bible as a birthday present. She asked him 
to write her name init. He did so, inscribing the sacred volume to her 
as a gift “From the Author.” 

I had the following story from a gentleman farmer, one of Bowles’s 
parishioners, who cherished an affectionate remembrance of the good 
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parson. One day there was a dinner party at the parsonage. The guests 
and the dinner were both kept waiting by the non-appearanc of the host. 
At last his wife went upstairs to see what mischance had delayed him. ; 
She found him in a terrible ‘‘ taking,” hunting everywhere for a silk i 
stocking that he could not find. After due and careful search, Mrs. 
Bowles at last discovered the reason of the “loss.” He had both 
stockings on one leg. 








Mr. Hall remembers the days of mail coaches and oil- 
lamps, of heavy postages and privileged franks, of the link- 
boys and the old watchmen. He has stories about them all. 
We simply take a number of his 











COACH STORIES. 


Sometimes experienced travellers would prove too much for coachmen 
and landlords both. I remember a case in point. When all the other : 
passengers had hurried out and grumblingly taken their places, one man 
was seen sipping his tea and quietly eating his toast. ‘‘Coach starting, 
sir,” quoth the landlord. ‘ But I shan’t start,” responded the traveller, 
“until I have eaten my egg, which I can’t do till I find a spoon!” “A 
spoon!”’ exclaimed Boniface, and in great alarm scanned the breakfast 
table. Not a spoon was there; rushing out he stopped the coach, and i 
insisted on every passenger being searched. After much time had been 
vainly occupied in this way, out stalked the traveller and quietly took his ; 
seat, submitting to be searched also. Just as the coach started he 4 

i 









called out to the landlord, ‘* You may as well look inside the teapot,” 
and there, sure enough, the dozen silver spoons were found. 

The last time I travelled by a mail coach was to Cambridge, before 
the Great Eastern line was finished. Half the journey was by railway ; 
the other half by coach. It was a day of breeze and sunshine. The 
coachman was one of the last of the old race. I mounted upon the box 
seat and sat by his side; at a crack of his whip, off went four fine horses 
ata spanking pace. I rubbed my hands with glee, and said, “ What a 
delicious change from the hissing and howling railroad I have left!” i 
The man looked at me with a glance of strong approval. The coach was i 
going at the rate of twelve miles an hour, as I added, ‘And I’m sure 
this travelling is fast enough for any one!’’ He looked at me again: 
“Eh?” saidhe; ‘ them as wants to go faster, let ’em get out andrun !” 

Akin to this is an incident that happened to me not long ago, when 
landed at the quay at Kingston. Up, as usual, ran the cabdrivers, each 
pressing me to let him convey me to Dublin, distant six miles. “Oh 
no!” I said, “I’m going by the railroad.” One of them stared at me in 
astonishment, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, I wonder at your honour! you, an 
English gentleman, maybe for the first time in Ireland—that wouldn’t 
rather be whisked up to Dublin in my nate little car, than be dragged up 
to Dublin at the tail of a taa-kettle !’ 
























Mr. Hall, we need not say, has a very extensive knowledge of 
Ireland, and his picture of the country and sketches of the 
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people are not the least entertaining parts of his volume, 


Here are some of his 
IRISH STORIES. 


The most remarkable assemblage of beggars I ever encountered was 
during a visit I paid to Maria Edgeworth at Edgeworthstown. Driving 
with her one day into the neighbouring town of Longford, the carriage 
was soon surrounded. She said to one of them, ‘‘ You know I never 
give you anything.” Quick and ready was the answer: “ Oh, the Lord 
forgive ye, Miss Edgeworth, that’s the first lie ye ever told.” 

I am not inventing or drawing on imagination when I repeat the 
sentences I caught, to remember and record, from that very group, 
** Good luck to your ladyship’s happy face this morning, sure you'll have 
the light heart in my bosom before ye go.” “ Oh, then look at the poor 
who can’t look at you, my lady; the dark man that can’t see if your 
beauty is not like your sweet voice.” ‘ Darlin’ gintleman, the heavens 
be your bed, and give us something.” ‘Oh, the blessiug of the widdy 
and five small children that’s waiting for your honour’s bounty be wid 
you on the road.” ‘Oh, help the poor craythur that’s got no children to 
show your honour; they’re down in the sickness, and the man that owns 
them at sea.” ‘ They’re keeping me back from the penny you're going 
to give me, lady dear, because I’m wake in myself and my heart's broke 
wid the hunger.” ‘Oh, then, won’t your ladyship buy a dying woman's 
prayers.” 

The language in which they framed their petitions was always pointed, 
forcible, and generally highly poetic. I remember a woman with a 
huge mass of red hair; some one called out to her, ‘ Foxy head, foxy 
head.” ‘* Yah!” said she, ‘‘that ye may never see the dyer!” Iwas 
travelling outside a stage-coach, and while we were changing horses at 
Naas, where, it was said, the native beggars exceeded the population, 
a persevering beggar was asking for pennies; one irate inside passenger 
hastily drew up the window, telling her to go to ——. I shall never 
forget the inimitable humour of her look and manner as she said, “ Ah, 
then, it’s a long journey yer honour is sending us; maybe ye’re going to 
give us something to pay our expenses on the road.” 

On board a packet from Bristol to Cork there were a number of Irish 
labourers homeward bound, When the captain was gathering his fares, 
one fellow protested he had not the money, or any money. He was 
searched, but none was found. The captain said he would have his coat, 
a bundle of rags that had been taken from his back; looking at it with 
loathing, he suddenly jerked it overboard. The deck rang with the 
scream that followed the act. The agony of the man was so great that 
one of the passengers said he should have another coat. It was then 
discovered that sewn up in his wretched jacket were sundry pound notes 
which he was taking home to the “ grawls.”’ The man was rightly 
punished for his duplicity; but his utter misery was a sight I have not 
forgotten, though it was sixty years ago. 

When last I was in Ireland I heard but one story. It illustrates the 
old characteristic of the ready wit of the Irish. Two boys were sleeping 
together; one was Catholic, the other Protestant. When they woke in 
tze morning, the latter thought to get a rise of the former. ‘ Oh!” said 
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the one, “I had a horrid drame last night.” ‘* Well, tell it to us,” said 
the other. ‘‘ Well, I will,” said the Protestant boy. ‘‘ Ye see, I dramed 
that I saw purgathory opened, and all the papists fell down into hell.” 
“Qch, murder,” exclaimed the Catholic boy, “‘ the poor Protestants— 
won't they be crushed /” 

This story was told me by Mr. Raffles, the stipendiary magistrate at 
Liverpool :—Paddy Malowney was brought before him and ordered to 
pay five shillings for being drunk and disorderly. ‘‘ Pay five shillings for 
being drunk!” he exclaimed, “ Och! the divil a five shillings ye’ll get 
out of me.” ‘Very well,” said the magistrate; ‘take him to prison for 
seven days.” ‘Is it take me to prison—barring I pay the five shillings ?”’ 
deliberately counting them one by one, and he said, ‘* There they are, yer 
worship, and now I'll trouble ye for the resate.” ‘Oh! we never give 
receipts here.” ‘Och! the divil abit 0’ me ‘ill pay the money without a 
yesate,” he answered, as he gathered the shillings together. But as he 
was about to be removed by the tipstaff, he took wit in his anger, restored 
them, and was about to withdraw, when the magistrate, tickled, said, 
“Now, my man, tell me what you want of a receipt—what’s your motive 
for seeking one?” ‘ Well, I'll tell yer worship,” answered Paddy. ‘ Ye 
see, ye worship, when I go to take mee trial there’ll be St. Peter there 
and he’ll say to me, ‘ Paddy Mallowney,’ he’ll say, ‘ we’re glad to see ye, 
and we're going to let ye in; but before we do, we must ax a few ques- 
tions: first, while ye were on earth, did ye pay all yer debts ?’ and I'll 
say, ‘ Every one of ’em, yer holiness, every one.’ And he’ll say, ‘ Well, 
ifye paid them all, where are your resates ?’ and I'll say, ‘I have ’em 
all here, yer holiness, in mee big coat picket, every one, barring one.’ 
And he'll say to me, ‘ Paddy Malowney, ye must go and get us that one, 
for we can’t let ye in widout it ;’ and a mighty inconvanient thing it ’ud 
be to mee, your worship, to be going down below, looking for yer worship 
to get me resate.” 

Not long ago this incident took place in Kensington where the pro- 
Cathedral was in process of erection. A man was busily making mortar ; 
a gentleman passed by and addressed him: “What are you building 
there?” ‘ A chureh, yer honour.” Oh, achureh; of what denomina- 
tion ?” ‘* Of no denomination at all, yer honour; it’s a holy Roman 
Catholic church.” ‘‘ I’m very sorry to hear it.” ‘ Yes, sir, that’s what 
the devil says,” said Paddy, as he resumed his work. 

I doubt if a traveller who journeyed from the Giant’s Causeway to 
Cape Clear would pick up a dozen new anecdotes; while half a century 
ago, it would have been a barren harvest that did not yield a hundred. 

A Killarney car-driver told me he married at sixteen ; two pounds were 
collected for the priest, neither he nor his wife having a shilling before- 
hand. A waiter at the hotel at Kilkenny, where I stayed, I was told, 
had a collection of £18 made at his wedding for the priest ; and I have 
heard of instances among respectable farmers of much more extravagant 
sums being thus given. Nowis it human nature to suppose that any 
priest, depending for his livelihood on fees—the marriage fees amongst 
others—will not promote marriages? I have heard of many instances of 
their doing so. I do not blame the priests, I blame the system. The 
priests must live; they live by fees, for the State gives them nothing, 
and the best fee they get is at a wedding. Depend upon it, that so long 
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as the priests are thus paid, early marriages, with all their attendant evils 
and mischiefs and miseries, will continue. 

Not long ago I heard a whimsical anecdote of a young couple similarly 
placed; the refusal of the priest was to this effect: ‘Ye must beg, 
borrow, or steal the money before I marry you.” So they retired. But 
passing through the chapel yard, the young man chanced to see the 
priest’s unmentionables drying on a hedge ; he took them, pawned them, 
and returned to the chapel, paid the required amount, was married, and 
when the ceremony was over, handed the priest the pawn ticket, remind- 
ing his reverence he had told him he must either ‘ beg, borrow, or steal” 
the required amount. 





I was visiting a magistrate in Kerry County, when a stalwart fellow 
was brought in a prisoner, charged with nearly killing an old, bald-headed 
man, whose head was a bloody mass. Being asked to swear information 
against the accused who had wounded him, the injured man was silent, 
and on being pressed absolutely refused. ‘‘ What was it this fellow did to 
you ?”’ asked the magistrate.—‘‘ Nothing,” was the answer. The magis- 
trate turned to the culprit: ‘‘ Are you not ashamed,” he said, ‘“‘ to have 
half killed this old man, who will not even give information against you ? 
Had you any ill-will to him ?”—*‘* Oh! none at all, yer honour; I never 
saw him before to-day.” —** Then what made you do it ? ”—‘* Well, I'll tell 
yer honour God’s truth. Ye see, I came late into the fair ; luck was agin 
me, for all the fighting was over; so, as I was strutting about, looking for 
some boy to cross a stick wid, I saw this poor man’s bald head poked out 
of a slit of the tent that he might cool it; and it looked so inviting that, 
for the sowl o’ me, I couldn’t help hitting the blow. 





I remember an anecdote of a Bishop of Cork, who, voyaging across 
the Channel in one of the sailing packets, was much shocked by the oaths 
of the captain, and from reasoning and entreaty came to somewhat angry 
protest. ‘‘ Ye see, my lord,” said the captain, ‘‘ unless I swear, my men 
won’t obey me !”’—** Try them,” urged the bishop ; *‘ try them!” So the 
skipper at last agreed to do so; but unknown to his lordship, he arranged 
a little comedy with the crew. Very soon it came on to blow fresh. 
‘‘ Tom,” cried the captain, “ coil that rope.”’ Tom never moved, but stood 
chewing his quid. “Jack, Bill, Harry,” said the skipper, ‘‘ just oblige me 
by taking in the top-sail.””. Not a man stirred. The wind howled more 
and more loudly; the vessel plunged heavily through the waves. Then 
the skipper turned to the pale-faced bishop, who was watching the result 
of the experiment. ‘* My lord, my lord!” said he, in a terrified undertone, 
““what am Ito do? If my men won’t obey me, we must all go to the 
bottom.”—*‘ Well,” said the bishop, slowly and reluctantly, ‘‘ under the cir- 
cumstances I—I think you may—swear—a little.” No sooner said than 
done; a volley of oaths sent Jack, Bill, and Harry aloft and about as 
quick as lightning; sails were furled, ropes coiled, and no more warnings 
against the sin of profanity were heard during that voyage at least. 


The book is full of amusing matter of this character, and is 
thus in every way fitted to divert an idle hour. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Bishop of Liverpool has been guilty of the atrocious 
crime of preaching in a Presbyterian church at Pitlochry, and 
those who do not read Church journals can have but a very 
faint conception of the excitement and anger which this very 
imocent procedure has called forth. He is not the first 
prelate of the Anglican Church who has officiated in a Scotch 
kirk. Indeed, the echoes of the controversy provoked by the 
publication of the extraordinary letters, in which the late 
Bishop Wilberforce sought to purge himself of the sin of 
accepting Presbyterian courtesy by abusing Presbyterians and 
their ways, have scarcely died away. But the offence of Bishop 
Ryle is greater than that of the late Bishop of Winchester, 
or even of the Archbishop of York, behind whose example 
Dr. Wilberforce sheltered himself, inasmuch as the Bishop 
of Liverpool preached at a Presbyterian service. Who can 
wonder that the hearts of good churchmen are troubled, when 
in the high places of the Church there is a quasi-liberality 
which thus ruthlessly tramples on the fundamental maxims 
of “Catholic” truth? It is tolerably clear, indeed, that if 
the party whom the bishop has displeased had their own 
way, he would have but short shift! They are loud enough 
in their clamour for liberty for themselves, but the outcry 
about Dr. Ryle’s sermon is a new proof—if indeed.any were 
wanting—how imperfect their understanding of the first prin- 
ciples of liberty. As it is, they can only abuse, and to their 
abuse the bishop is sublimely indifferent. 

A more curious illustration of party malignity, however, 
has not been often seen than that which The Church Times 
supplies in its attack on the bishop. Not content with con- 
demning his action at Pitlochry, it begins by insisting that 
“the unhappy selection of Dr. Ryle has been a wasting of the 
opportunity” offered by the creation of the bishopric. ‘“ All 
our information suggests that Liverpool is rather the worse 
for the change.” The process by which this is demonstrated 
is certainly peculiar. Canon Hume’s extraordinary statistics, 
which carry absurdity on the face of them, are taken as the 
basis of the argument. His calculation is that there were 
574,000 churchmen, or about 56°7 per cent. of the resident 
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population in the diocese. But (says The Church Times) 
‘there is hardly any part of her Majesty’s dominions whose 
spiritual condition is less satisfactory.” For this statement 
there is unquestionably justification when we learn that, “on 
the morning of Trinity Sunday, 1882, it was found that of the 
195,007 church sittings, only 72,530 were occupied. In other 
words, scarcely more than one sitting in three were in use, and 
scarcely one in eight of the professing churchmen thought fit 
to perform what is really the chief thing for which Sunday is 
kept at all.”” What can be the value of these paper battalions 
of churchmen is not very apparent, but The Church Times 
uses them for the purpose of chastising the unfortunate 
bishop. Accepting these figures as genuine, and arguing as 
though they represented individuals desirous of observing all 
the ordinances of the Church, it insists that there ought to 
have been 11,480 sent up for confirmation, whereas in 1881 
there were only 4,853. Alas, for the poor bishop! He is 
made responsible first for Canon Hume’s statistics, next for 
the zeal of the clergy in his diocese, and last, for the desire of 
the people for the rite of confirmation. What all this has to 
do with the preaching at Pitlochry is not clear to ordinary 
understandings, but perhaps it is not necessary that there 
should be any connection so long as a point can be made 
against an obnoxious Evangelical bishop. 

The Bishop of Liverpool, however, has great reason to 
thank his assailants if they have done anything to divert 
attention from his own defence. It would have been fortunate 
for himself if, following the well-known advice of an eminent 
judge, he had simply declined to give reasons. His vindi- 
cation of his absence from the worship of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland appears to us singularly weak. ‘“‘ I cannot 
myself attend the worship of a Church which has practically 
declared thousands of English clergymen unsound in the 
faith.” But do not the whole body of High Church clergy, 
including some bishops, and it may be even the Primate 
himself, ‘ practically declare”? the same things. Yet Dr. 
Ryle finds no difficulty in maintaining communion with 
them. Why should he be so impracticable in relation to the 
synodical declaration of the Scotch Episcopal Church? It is 
not difficult to understand that there would be nothing con- 
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genial to the bishop’s spirit and views in the service of that 
Church, and that he would find himself much more at home 
even in the baldness of the service in the Presbyterian kirk. 
It would of course have needed considerable courage for him 
to say this, but it would have been better than to rest so 
much on the declaration against the Gorham judgment, and 
lay himself open to the retort of T’he Church Times (one of 
the few strong points in its article) as to the denunciation 
of prelacy in the ‘ Solemn League and Covenant.” 

But why have said anything about the Scotch Episcopal 
Church ? Why not have been content with a courageous 
statement of preference for the more Protestant worship of the 
kirk? The bishop’s sturdy and decided Protestantism is the 
secret of his action, and it is only a pity that he fails to do full 
justice to his own principle. ‘‘The Established Church of 
Scotland is a sound Protestant Church of Christ, and its con- 
fession of faith is scriptural.’’ One of his lordship’s critics 
suggests that “the predicate here is, as logicians would say, 
‘indistributed,’ and that therefore there may be an innu- 
merable number of ‘sound Protestant Churches of Christ,’ ”’ 
and adds that ‘‘the sentence simply enunciates the funda- 
mental principle of Congregationalism.” The remark hits the 
weakest point in the bishop’s position. His principle must 
carry him further, unless, indeed, he should insist that 
the Protestant Church with which he would enter into con- 
nection must be not only ‘‘ sound” but “established.” Had 
he been prepared to take the broader ground, and frankly to 
declare that he could not, even by implication, accept the idea 
that Christian communities are outside the Church of Christ, 
and to be treated as “aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel,” simply because they do not acknowledge the Divine 
authority of bishops, he would have proved himself a great 
Protestant leader, worthy of a distinguished place in that 
noble company whose story he himself has told. Still, while 
wishing that he had the full courage of his own principle, we 
honour him for the manly course he has taken. Perhaps out- 
siders hardly understand how much it involved. 


A month in which the dulness prevailing in political life 
has been more complete than this September we do not 
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recollect. There has been continued anxiety relative to the 
negotiations between France and China, but at home we haye 
been in a political anti-cyclone which has not yet been dispersed, 
With October we are to see the re-opening of the campaign 
with the grand demonstration of the Northern Orangemen in 
favour of Sir Stafford Northcote. The movement does not 
seem a very promising one. Crowds will gather at Belfast 
and other centres of the loyal and Protestant North. A 
hearty and effusive welcome will be given to the Tory chief, 
Eloquent speeches will be made and received with enthusiasm, 
But what will be the practical issue ? Can Sir Stafford hope 
that this identification of English Conservatism with the 
Orangeism of Ulster is like to conciliate the sympathy of the 
Irish people? It may be, indeed, that Sir Stafford will be 
able to modify the strong feelings of his Northern supporters; 
but though this may be possible it is hardly probable, while it 
is certain that the more he comes under the influence of the 
most impracticable section of his party the more unlikely is 
he to win the confidence of the English people. 


In the meantime the Manchester election is a very marked 
sign of the lull which, for the moment, has come over our 
politics. A contest under the conditions was very undesir- 
able, but had there been any exciting question before the 
country the considerations which determined the Liberal party 
not to contest the seat would have been brushed aside. For 
ourselves, we must say that we regret the decision of the 
Liberal party. We fully recognize the difficulties of the 
position, but we cannot but think that resolution and spirit 
would have overcome them all. There certainly was a time 
when Manchester Liberalism would not have declined such 
an encounter, but that was a time when it had leaders who 
could lead. It is, however, chiefly on account of Manchester 
itself that the unfortunate jiasco, by which a Tory could get a 
seat in a borough where there is a strong Liberal majority, is to 
be regretted. The only lesson of a more general character to 
ibe learned from it is the folly of the attempt to secure the 
representation of minorities which is so dear to the heart of 
all political doctrinaires. The whole difficulty of the situation 
arises out of the ill-omened minority clause. Apart from this 
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there would have been no hesitation as to the duty of the 
Liberal Association to oppose a Conservative. But with the 
prospect of a general election, in which he would have all the 
benefit of the special provision for these three-cornered con- 
stituencies, it is perhaps not wonderful that it was thought 
expedient not to contest the seat. But this opened the way 
for Dr. Pankhurst, with the possibility of future complications 
as the result. The situation is an awkward one, but the 
difficulty is due not to the “‘ caucus” but to the minority 
clause. At the same time we believe the Association would 
have found the bolder policy the wiser also. 

What can induce the ruling powers of Geneva and Neuchatel 
to appear in the invidious character of persecutors ? Republi- 
cans should leave dirty work of this kind to be done by despots 
and their tools. Those who love liberty have higher and 
nobler work to do than to wage an ignoble war with a young 
girl, whose only fault is an unreasoning enthusiasm. We 
write this without committing ourselves to an approval of 
Miss Booth’s procedure. Mr. Bright has said that those who 
persecute her would have been the persecutors of the Apostle 
Paul, and he is doubtless right. But it by no means follows 
that the apostle would have provoked the persecution by such 
conduct as that of Miss Booth. The whole affair, indeed, is 
extremely painful to those who care only for the highest 
interests of men. We admire Miss Booth’s devotion, but we 
deeply regret that it should take so unhappy a form. Con- 
tempt of law and authority is a crying evil of the day, and 
should receive no countenance from Christian people. On 
the other hand, the action of the Neuchatel authorities is not 
only intolerant, but mean and contemptible in the last degree. 
It is a sad disappointment to those who have been accus- 
tomed to believe that religious liberty was both understood 
and valued iv republican Switzerland. It is, indeed, the kind 
of disappointment which almost fills one with despondency as 
to the probability of the world ever learning to respect the 
rights of conscience. We talk of them in this country, espe- 
cially when any opinions of our own are threatened; but 
even among ourselves are numbers, who make their boast of 
Protestantism and freedom, who have yet to learn the first 
principles of toleration. 





REVIEWS, 
EXPOSITORY LITERATURE.* 


We have on our table a number of works on different parts 
of the New Testament, all bearing testimony to the extra- 
ordinary amount of attention which is being bestowed on the 
Divine Word. Of course they vary considerably in merit and 
differ in view, but there are few of them which do not con- 
tribute something to the elucidation of the book and from which 
Christian hearts may not derive instruction and edification. 
They certainly show how much intellectual power of a very 
high quality is given to the service of the gospel, and finds 
its highest satisfaction in making men more familiar with the 
teachings of the Lord and His apostles. Equally remark- 
able is the independence of thought which is so conspicuous 
in most if not all of these works. The manifest desire is not 
to build up some particular theory, but to get at the real 
mind of Christ ; and to do this by an interpretation based not 
upon a verbal criticism of isolated passages, but on an exami- 
nation of the teaching of the discourse or letter as a whole. The 
science of exposition has, indeed, passed through an entire 
change. Once it cared almost exclusively for the letter, now 
it has come to take more thought for the spirit. The Bible 
has suffered to an extent which it is not easy adequately to 
appreciate by the neglect of this higher method of interpreta- 
tion. Too often the idea of those professing to expound its 
teaching has been to elicit some favourite notion of their own 
from a particular text, perhaps even from a solitary word, 
without any regard to the author’s general aim or the drift of 
his argument. We are often told that anything can be proved 
from the Bible, and there is enough in the story of the extra- 
ordinary doctrines which their votaries profess to base upon 
Scripture to justify the taunt. Men fasten on some word to 
which they give their own meaning, and on it they construct 
an entire theology. No other book has been treated in this 
fashion, and yet there is no book about which it is so essential 
* The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. By Auexanper B. Bruce, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians, By JosrerH Acar Breet. (Same Publishers.) 
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to know what the writers actually intended to say, not what 
idea can be extracted from, or indeed foisted into, their words. 
Happily we have now a more excellent method, and the result 
js not only a better understanding of Scripture, but a higher 
appreciation of its infinite value. 

Dr. Bruce has won high distinction in this field. His work 
on the “‘ Training of the Twelve” showed in a very striking 
manner in how new and suggestive an aspect the most familiar 
parts of Scripture may be presented by one who brings to their 
study freshness of mind, fulness of knowledge, and, above all, 
true spiritual insight. The originality of his mode of treat- 
ment was indicated by the title, and was kept up throughout 
the book. ‘This new work on the ‘‘ Parabolic Teaching of our 
Lord” is of the same character. The parables have been the 
subjects of so many expositions that it might have been 
thought there was little or no room for another volume upon 
them. But Dr. Bruce has proved the contrary, and while he 
has invested his own expositions witn freshness, he has shown 
how others may, in their turn, find a treasure of un- 
exhausted wisdom in these marvellous discourses of the Lord. 
So far as purely verbal exposition is concerned, Archbishop 
Trench has done almost as much as needs to be done. His 
book is an extraordinary repertory of all the opinions of 
the Fathers on his subject. But his patristic lore and his 
ecclesiastical proclivities have overlaid his original power. Dr. 
Bruce, as he tells us in his Preface, proceeds on an entirely 
different plan, in ‘‘ strict adherence to the historical method 
of exegesis, as distinct from the allegorizing method pursued 
by the Fathers and largely favoured by the chief English 
writer on the subject, whose strength and weakness both lie in 
the extent to which he has laid patristic literature under con< 
tribution for the interpretation of the parables and the literary 
enrichment of his pages.” In this method will be found one 
of the principal charms of Dr. Bruce’s work. It is in as per- 
fect contrast to the many commentaries we have had from the 
large and well-known family of Dryasdust as can be easily 
imagined. The classification of the parables is new, and in 
our view as admirable as it is striking. First, we have 
“Theoretic Parables,” including those contained in the thir- 
teenth chapter of Matthew, that given by Mark of the “‘ Blade, 
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the Ear, and the Full Corn,” the ‘‘ Unjust Judge,” the “Parable 
of Extra Service,” as he calls it, and those of the ‘‘ House, the 
Talents and the Pounds.” The second division is the “ Eyap. 
gelic Parables,” or the ‘‘ Parables of Grace,” including those 
of the fifteenth chapter of Luke, the ‘‘Two Debtors,” the 
**Pharisee and the Publican,” the ‘‘Great Supper,” the “Good 
Samaritan,” the “ Unjust Steward,” ‘‘ Dives and Lazarus,” 
and the “ Unmerciful Servant.’ These last two are treated 
together under the general subject of ‘‘ Inhumanity and Im- 
placability, the Unpardonable Sins.’”’ In the third class of 
the ‘‘ Parables of Judgment,” we have the ‘ Children in the 
Market-place,” the “‘ Barren Fig-tree,” the ‘‘ Two Sons,” the 
“Wicked Husbandmen,” the “‘ Wedding Feast and the Wedding 
Robe,” the ‘‘ Unfaithful Upper Servant,” in which is described 
the “‘ Judgment of degenerate Ministers of the Kingdom ” and 
the ‘Ten Virgins.” The mere enumeration may help to 
indicate something of the nature of the treatment. Dr. 
Bruce is successful because he has read carefully the parables 
for himself, and has been helped by his own spiritual instincts 
to a discernment of their true meaning. ‘‘He that hath ears 
to hear,’’ said the Master in the delivery of more than one of 
them, “let him hear.” This is what our author has reverently 
and devoutly done, and he has thus been guided into an under- 
standing of these discoveries which a mere learned examination 
of the text would never have secured. His is a book for the 
family as well as for the student. Extremely able and full of 
stimulating thought, it is at the same time so lucid and so 
practical as to have all the elements of popularity, especially 
for the most intelligent and thoughtful readers. Few men 
have done more of late to enrich our theological literature, 
and his present contribution is not inferior in solid worth to 
either of its predecessors. 

Mr. Beet is one of the ablest Biblical scholars of whom our 
Wesleyan brethren can boast. His ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Romans” attracted considerable notice, and was widely com- 
mended for the thoroughness and ability with which it was 
done. It was Evangelical without being narrow or severe, 
while the treatment of the various difficulties which present 
themselves in the Epistle showed considerable scholarly 
attainment, combined with a sound, liberal, and independent 
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judgment. In his present volume he has entered on a new 
and very different field, but in the cultivation of it he has 
shown the same high qualities. He has prepared for the 
exposition by giving his own independent translation of the 
Bpistle. It is a somewhat venturesome task to undertake, 
but Mr. Beet justifies himself thus: ‘‘ I have done so because 
Iwas not able to accept in every case the readings and ren- 
derings of the Revisers as the actual words and true meaning 
of Paul, and because it seemed to me that independent value 
would attach to a translation made on the principles ex- 
pounded in my Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans ; 
principles very different from those which different cireum- 
stances prescribed for the Westminster Revisers. They were 
bound to preserve as far as possible the familiar speech of 
the Old Version, and to use classic English suitable for public 
worship. I was absolutely free. My aim has been simply to 
reproduce as accurately and fully as I could, even sometimes 
by inelegant or uncouth grammatical form or clumsy ar- 
rangement, the sense and emphasis of Paul’s Greek.’ In 
our opinion this idea of an independent translation is a 
mistake. Points of difference, of course, should be noted, but 
a new translation made on Mr. Beet’s principles we do not 
regard either as necessary or desirable. We are specially 
interested in the reason given for not accepting the Revised 
Version implicitly. Its chief fault is not that it adheres too 
closely to the old version, but that it departs so frequently 
from it. Changes which contain a new meaning were neces- 
sary to be made, but mere changes of word for the sake of a 
more literal conformity to the original were worse than un- 
necessary, and of these there are multitudes. Of course the 
Version might be made more literal still, and this is what Mr. 
Beet has sought to do. We cannot say that this is the most 
valuable part of the book. His literal version is much better 
than some we have come across, but it often grates upon us. 
Take one example. In 1 Cor. ii. 14, we have ‘ soul-governed 
man” instead of ‘‘ natural man.” What idea will this convey 
to any reader ? Nodoubt it is hard to find an exact English 
equivalent for the Greek word. But we certainly cannot 
admit that ‘‘ soul-governed” gives a faithful idea of the 
meaning. But we do not mean to indulge in criticism of this 
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kind. The book is remarkably able, exhibiting a full ae. 
quaintance with all the results of modern scholarship on the 
Epistles, and presenting the thought of the apostle in an 
extremely lucid and interesting style. 


THE EPIC OF KINGS.* 



































In attempting to render the ‘“‘Shah-Nameh” into English, 
Miss Zimmern has essayed a difficult task, but she hag 
performed it with a thoroughness and a skill which must 
compel the approbation even of the most exacting critic. It 
is no easy matter to translate any book from one language 
into another in such a manner as to reproduce the spirit of 
the original—and in cases of epic poems like that before us, 
where so much depends upon form and style, the difficulty is 
materially increased—and therefore Miss Zimmern is to be 
congratulated on the measure of success which she has here 
realized; and though her book is a translation from the 
French version of Professor Jules Mohl, this fact hardly 
detracts from the credit which belongs to her as being the 
first to introduce the immortal epic of Firdusi to the notice of 
English readers. It is strange, as she observes in the preface, 
that, with one exception, no translation or adaptation of it 
has reappeared in English since that of Turner Macan. A 
' work of genius like that of Firdusi deserves to be more widely 
known, and this cheap and at the same time elegant edition 
will enable many people who probably have never so much as 
4 heard the poet’s name before to become acquainted with the 
f beauties of his inimitable poem. 

The poem, as the title imports, contains an account of the 
kings of Persia in the pre-historic times. Of course the stories 
i which are told of their prodigious feats of valour and of skill 
are mythical in their character, and yet we may nevertheless 
discern through the haze of fable and romance which encircles 
i them the dim outlines of what was the actual course of events. 
At all events, amid a number of isolated events, we may per- 
i ceive one leading idea running through the whole, viz., the 
| struggle which was perpetually going on between Iran, which 


* The Epic of Kings. Stories Retold from Firdusi, By HELEN 
ZIMMERN. (‘T’. Fisher Unwin.) 
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was the kingdom of light, and Turan, which represented the 
kingdom of darkness. The dualism which is the foundation 
of Zoroastrian theology comes out very strongly in this 
poem of Firdusi, which presents the spectacle of two races, 
two civilizations, two worlds, constantly engaged in war with 
each other. As Miss Zimmern points out, there is a striking 
resemblance between the Persian legends and the traditions of 
Western mythology, which would seem to indicate that they had 
a common origin; or, if not, that the same ideas arose simul- 
taneously in different minds. The materials for Firdusi’s work 
were ready to his hand in the oral traditions which were the 
common property of the people, and which had been preserved 
to them by their bards. These only required a poet of com- 
manding ability to manipulate them and weld them into a 
compact whole, and this Firdusi soon proved himself to be. 
Stress is laid, and rightly so, by Miss Zimmern on the 
marked absence of that redundancy of metaphor which is 
so characteristic a feature and fault of Eastern poetry in 
general. There is, indeed, no lack of imagery; but the author 
knew how to keep his imagination under due restraint, and 
by so doing has succeeded in imparting a singular air of 
reality even to those parts of his narrative which are intrin- 
sically most improbable and absurd. Of course he does not 
always maintain the same high level of excellence; but if, 
like Homer, he sometimes nods, he is, for the most part, 
singularly even in his style. The reason of this is not far 
toseek. His poem embodies the spirit of a great nation, so 
that, to use the expressive figure of Miss Zimmern, it is ‘‘ like 
a great ocean, which has indeed its partial and alternate ebbs 
and flows, but is substantially and as a whole ever equal and 
the same.”’ 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life and Words of Christ. By CunntncHam GErkizE, D.D. Two 
Vols. (Hodder and Stoughton.) It might have been thought that the 
time chosen for the publication of Dr. Geikie’s “Life of Christ” was 
unfortunate, inasmuch as it was liable to be eclipsed by the extraordinary 
popularity which Dr. Farrar’s book on the same theme at once secured. 
It soon became manifest, however, that the favour accorded to the latter 
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was due as much to the subject itself as to the writer’s mode of treating 
it. That there is a strong craving on the part of the English people for a 
realistic presentation of the life of our Lord is sufficiently shown by the 
marked success which has attended both of the works to which we ‘have 
referred. Dr. Geikie’s has a distinctness and an individuality which 
entitle it to high commendation. If less ornate and rhetorical in its 
style than that of Dr. Farrar, and therefore less likely to attract the 
superficial reader, it has other qualities of a more solid and substantial 
nature which will be sure to commend it to those who attach more import- 
ance to the matter than to the form of a book. It is marked by a fulness of 
information, an accuracy of statement, a minuteness of detail, and a com- 
prehensiveness of view which impart to it a peculiar value. While it 
may be read with interest and profit by all, it is pre-eminently the book 
for students and ministers, dealing with the subject as it does in a more 
thorough and elaborate fashion than would be possible in a treatise of a 
purely popular character. Altogether it is a book of no common order, 
and in this cheaper form ought to have a large circulation. 


Sir Walter Ralegh in Ireland. By Sim Joun Pore Henyessy, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) If the idea of any close connection 
between Sir Walter Ralegh and Ireland should come upon the great 
majority of readers as a novelty, if not a surprise, it would not be wonder- 
ful, seeing how completely that connection has been overlooked by British 
historians. ‘‘ Beyond the fact of his planting the potato for the first time 
in his garden near the old town wall of Youghal, his smoking tobacco 


under the four intertwisted yew-trees that still remain there, and his 
musings with Edmund Spenser, little is published of his Munster life.” 
‘Froude makes the barest mention of him in his history of Elizabeth, and 
in * The English in Ireland’? takes no notice of him at all. Yet our 
author tells us ‘“‘for a score of years he was an influential adviser of 
Elizabeth, sometimes the most influential, in an Irish policy that, as 
Edmund Burke says, was never deviated from for a single hour during 
her reign.” His action in Ireland had a material influence on his own 
fate, and has left a deep impression on the people—* that tradition-loving 
and long-memoried people,” as M. Thierry calls them; “the most unchang- 
ing people on the face of the globe,’ as Mr. Froude calls them. In the 
judgment of our author Ralegh was one of the rulers who sowed seeds 
the bitter harvest of which we are reaping to-day. It has been the mis- 
fortune of England that the great men who have undertaken to deal 
with Ireland have so egregiously failed to understand the character and 
temperament of those they had to govern, and often only increased the com- 
plication and difficulty of the problem they endeavoured to solve. Ireland 
is the dark blot on the administration of Cromwell, and now we learn 
that Ralegh was ‘one of the most daring and active of those eminent 
Englishmen who have done much to render British government perma- 
nently difficult, if not more than difficult, in Ireland.” The story, at all 
events, ought to be told, and our author tells it with fulness and lucidity. 
Whether he is absolutely impartial is not so certain. In threading ono’s 
way among the tangled paths of the history of the time as told in docu- 
ments whose statements are themselves open to suspicion, it is not easy 
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to keep the mind perfectly free from bias. Especially must this be diffi- 
cult where the sympathies are strongly engaged on behalf of the oppressed 
Trish people. English historians have certainly put the case in the most 
favourable aspect for the rulers; and if, in the revolt against this, there 
should sometimes be too harsh a construction put upon some parts of 
their policy, it is not astonishing. We doubt, however, whether there is 
any just ground for impeaching the justice of our author’s views of Queen 
Elizabeth. He charges her with approving the disgraceful massacre of 
Smerwick, in which Ralegh was a principal actor, and with complicity 
in the scandalous plans for the assassination of O'Neill, and we fear it will 
not be easy to disprove the allegation. It is satisfactory to find that in 
this, as in many other points, the view of the great Burghley was entirely 
opposed to that of his royal mistress. ‘In spite of his commanding 
position,” Sir Pope Hennessy tells us, ‘the English minister failed. Not 
for the first or last time the officials in Ireland thwarted and defeated the 
good intentions of a statesman in England.” A more true sentence, or 
one throwing a more lurid light upon the transactions of our own time, 
could hardly have been penned. It is the endorsement of the complaints 
of which we have heard so much about Castle influence. The simple 
truth is that Dublin officials have been the bane of Ireland, and one of the 
most formidable hindrances to the happy relations of the two peoples. It 
is sad to find one who bears so honoured a name as that of Ralegh 
implicated in their proceedings. Our author does ample justice to his 
courage, but proves that, whatever chivalry he may have shown else- 
where, there was not a trace of it in his dealings with the Irish. He was 
an active member of the “ anti-Ivish faction in the court and councils of 
Elizabeth,” and to this may be traced much of his hostility to Essex, the 
issue of which was so fatal to both. In the “mass of Irish correspond- 
ence,” Sir John Pope Hennessy thinks, may be found the solution of the 
mystery in which the fate of Essex has been enveloped. ‘Tor the 
months of remorse, the worry and sleepless nights, that preceded the 
death of Elizabeth ample material can also be found in that unpublished 
history. One day the Queen adopts Ralegh’s advice; the next day he is 
in disgrace. Then in a sort of despair she calls him back again to read 
another batch of Irish despatches. Many years had passed since Ralegh 
had told her how Ireland could be held, by vigorous measures, without 
any cost to her exchequer. . . . She had acted on his advice, and now, 
after forty years of repression, she finds Ireland more Ivish than ever, 
more costly to her treasury, and kept down by the largest army of occu- 
pation that any English sovereign had sent across the seas.” The story 
is a very sad one for Englishmen to read, but it is just what they need to 
read. The present and the future may be studied in the records of the 
past, and England may learn a great lesson as to the policy of to-day 
from the follies and the crimes of former generations. 


Windus.) Mrs. Hunt writes brightly, and with so much of originality and 
inventiveness as to secure for her stories a large and appreciative clientéle. 
“Self-condemned ” is anovel with a plot, and a plot which does not fail to 
engage and mairtain the attention of the reader throughout. The scene 
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is so frequently changed as to secure variety; the actors have sufficient 
individuality to preserve them from being mere ‘“ stuffed clothes-bags,” ag 
Carlyle would say; and the incidents are so natural and so carefully 
woven into the story, that it is not easy to forecast the exact dénouement, 
The “ self-condemned ” heroine, to whom we are introduced in the very 
first chapter, is the daughter of a junior partner in a great London firm, 
who is supposed to be not prosperous only but extremely affluent. Ags 
happens only too frequently however in real life, and perhaps still more 
frequently in novels, the display was in excess of the reality, and behind 
the splendour of house and equipage was hidden the dark figure of 
; anxious care. His beautiful daughter was to be the means of extricating 
him from his difficulty by a marriage with the son of the wealthy 
partner. Of course there comes in another lover whom the young lady 

prefers, and on her conduct in relation to him the interest of the tale 
| turns. She accuses herself of a want of straightforwardness in her action, 
‘ and accepts the responsibility of a whole series of troubles resulting 
therefrom. Very probably many will think her over-sensitive, but the 
Bt fault is one which may easily be forgiven when we remember how many 
i heroines in the novels of the day have no conscience at all. We do not 
attempt to follow the windings of the story. It is so constructed as to 
t afford opportunities for sketches of artists and their lives, some of which 
i are almost Bohemian, that are not the least interesting paris of the 
book. The Hackblock family also affords a very remarkable group of 

character studies from the nowveaux riches. Individuals of this type 
always have a strong attraction for novelists, and they are so often 
described that they are apt to become hackneyed. Mrs. Hunt has not 
fallen into this error, and has handled them with much delicacy and art. 























John’s Apocalypse. Literally Translated and Spiritually Interpreted. 
\ By H. Brown, M.A. Glasg., M.D. Lond. (Manchester: Tubbs, Brook, 
and Chrystal.) Zhe Great Prophecies. By G. H. Pemper. (Hodder 

and Stoughton.) The Coming Prince, the Last Great Monarch of 
Christendom. By Rospert ANDERsoN, LL.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The eager anxiety of numbers who profess a certain reverence for the 
Word of God to read those chapters in the future history of man which, 
if we have read Scripture right, are among the secret things that belong 
only to God, has always been to us somewhat unintelligible. Still we 
cannot doubt the fascination. At one time it was the privilege of the 
1 writer of this notice to hear the late William Haweis Cooper, of Dublin. 
! He was a man of great ability, full of fervour, with remarkable powers of 
declamation often rising to real eloquence. But his ministry was seriously 
injured by a singular love for preaching on prophecy. He was an ardent 
4 Protestant, and found innumerable predictions all centring on Rome and 
the great apostasy. How many courses of lectures he delivered on Daniel 
and the book of Revelation it would be hard to say. Alas! they grew 
very wearisome, lighted up though they were by the fervour of his spirit 
and the glow of his rhetoric, and often full of fire and passion when de- 
nouncing the superstitions and tyrannies of Rome. He is only one of a 
considerable body—among them some of real intellectual power as well as 
of true godliness—on whom this fascination has fallen. Dr. Henry Brown 
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whose work stands first on our list, is one who may fairly be thus de- 
scribed. He is an eminent physician, and one whose goodness is honoured 
by all who know him. In an evil hour, however, he undertook to deal 
with the Apocalypse, which is here “ literally translated and spiritually 
interpreted.” Of the translation our readers may judge by one or two 
examples. The first is from 2 Cor. xii. 1-7: ‘‘ And in order that I may 
not overlift up-myself-to-the overflow (the hyperbole) of the revelations, 
there was given to me a spike in the flesh.’ The next we take from 
Revelation‘iii. 18: ‘* I-am-consulting-with-thee to bring immediately off 
the gold having-been-burned-out-of-fire in-order-that thou-mayest-array- 
thyself, and the shame of thy nakedness may not-be-manifested, and 
collyrium to-bathe thine eyes-immediately in order that thou-mayest- 
look out.’ It is not necessary to multiply illustrations in order to show 
that this new version, whether it be more literal or not, certainly does not 
make the text more intelligible. Of the interpretation we do not profess 
ourselves competent to judge. One point only may have a passing notice. 
Our author says his pages ‘* contain an apology for Nonconformity,”’ and 
considering that he identifies the second wild beast with the union of 
State and Church, and speaks strongly both of its sin and its doom, he 
certainly gives us abundant justification for Nonconformity. But, on 
the other hand, he dissents from the Liberation Society. ‘‘ When,” he 
says, ‘‘God’s people now make political alliances with unbelievers in 
order to deliver themselves from civil disabilities, are they not doting on 
the Egyptians ?”” We know not how to answer, for we do not fully under- 
stand the exact meaning of the charge. But as to “ political alliances” 
we see no more harm in them than in commercial alliances. We do not, 
however, purpose to deal with the question here. We hope there is some 
better reason for Nonconformity than is to be derived from a doubtful 
interpretation of a prophetic symbol, and the Liberation Society need 
have little fear if the only charge to be urged against it is that of ‘* doting 
on the Egyptians.” ‘This example, however, may show how far removed 
are these mystical interpreters from the men who go into the arena of the 
world and fight stern battles for truth, righteousness, and liberty. We 
have the highest possible respect for Dr. Brown in every other capacity, 
but we cannot follow his lead as a translator or an interpreter. Mr. 
Pember has devoted no little time to the study and elucidation of what he 
calls * The Great Prophecy,” that contained in Rev. vi—xviii., the bulk 
of the predictions in which he refers to ‘the last of Daniel’s seventy 
weeks, which is yet in the future.” In his endeavour to justify this inter- 
pretation he shows no little ingenuity, but we must confess it appears to 
us 2 sad consumption of energy which might have been turned to better 
purpose. The following is an illustration of the kind of speculation in 
which writers of this school indulge. Speaking of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, 
itis said, ‘‘ The kings represented by the toes could not have appeared 
until the Eastern and Western empires, prefigured by the legs, had finished 
their course. . . . And yet, again, it is not always remembered that since 
five of the toes are on the right foot, and the same number on the left, 
consistency requires that we seek five of the ten kingsin the Western and five 
in the Eastern division of the Roman Empire.” If this be not solemn 
trifling, it is, at all events, a sad distraction from far graver and more 
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serious questions which demand the attention of the Church to-day. Dr 
Anderson, the author of ‘*‘ The Coming Prince,” is of opinion that “ if the 
Churches are leavened with scepticism at this moment, their neglect of 
prophetic study in this its true and broader aspect have done more than 
all the rationalists of Germany to do this evil.” We hold, on the contrary. 
that nothing can contribute more to the growth of scepticism than the 
conversion of prophecy into a series of puzzles, about which men perplex 
themselves without arriving at any definite solution, and to no practical 
purpose. His own book is no exception to the rule. With a great deal of 
learning he defends his own theory, but the representative of another 
school will go over the same ground, and prove equally to his own satis. 
faction that Dr. Anderson has not found the key to the interpretation, If 
it were possible to decide absolutely between them, where would be the 
gain? Doubting souls need to be guided to the one foundation, troubled 
spirits need to have some defence against the scepticism of the day. 
What possible profit will it be to either of them to be conducted through 
the endless mazes of historic inquiry and prophetic speculation here 
opened before them. The ‘ Kingdom of God” is the work of an author 
who appears to have made many contributions to theological literature. We 
suppose he finds readers, for this is a second edition, but who they are it 
puzzles us to understand. The book is well meant and shows a large 
study of Holy Scripture. 


The Great Memorial Name; or, the Self-Revelation of Jehovah as 
the God of Redemption. By P. W. Grant. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This is an endeavour to trace the course of the self-revelation of Jehovah 
as it is suggested and foreshadowed in the words of God to Moses 
recorded in Exod. iii. 15. The writer shows the unity and progressive 
character of the revelation, and bases on it an independent argument for 
the being and character of God. In these days when there is a tendency 
in some quarters to undervalue, if not to disparage, the Old Testament, 
this book may do much good by indicating the close and intimate 
connection which exists between the two parts of Revelation, and by 
demonstrating the continuity and completeness of the whole. It will 
be useful, too, as helping a student of Scripture “to take a correct and 
comprehensive view of the progressive work of Redemption,” so as to 
see the gencral scope as well as the particular features of the Lible. 


The Heavenly Bodies: their Nature and Habitability. By Wu- 
ram Mutter, §.S.C. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A careful and thorough 
discussion of the question, “Is there a plurality of worlds?” by one who 
has evidently devoted considerable time and thought to an investigation 
of the subject. After giving a réswme of the question, the writer, in a 
short chapter at the end of the book, gives his own opinion about it, 
arguing against the plurality, and giving several reasons of a positive 
and negative character in support of his view. The matter is to so large 
an extent one of pure speculation, that it has but little interest for the 
bulk of people, but those who have made a study of it will be glad 
to hear what Mr. Miller has to say about it. What special advantage is 
t» be derived from the inquiry it is not easy to see, but there is no doubt 
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that it has a fascination for some minds, as is shown by the amount 
of attention which it has attracted in our own and in other countries. 
The chapter on the sun is interesting for its own sake, on account of the 
information which it contains, apart altogether from its bearing on the 
solution of the main problem of the book. 












Baggage and Boots, or, Smith's First Peep at America. An Instrue- 
tive Tale of Travel and Adventure. (Sunday School Union.) The topic 
of American travel is now so well worn that a writer had need to have 
something special to say to justify his publishing anything more on the 
subject. As far as we can discover, there is nothing in the volume before 
us which can be so described. The only fresh thing in it indeed is the 
alliterative title, which is at all events entitled to the merit of originality, 
even if it has nothing else to recommend it. But as regards the contents 
those readers must be but ill-informed who can find in them anything 
which they have not often either heard or read before. The great mass 
of the volume is made up of trivial details of a more or less personal 
nature connected with the writer’s own experience of travelling and 
living in America, the recital of which we can hardly imagine to be 
of interest to any human being except the author himself. We see from 
the preface that the narrative is intended chiefly for the young, but we 
fail to understand how even they are likely to find either amusement or 
instruction from perusing a work of so wishy-washy and altogether 
inferior a character. 


Half-Holiday Handbooks. Wimbledon, Putney, and Barnes. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Unwin has hit upon a capital idea in the issue 
of these little handbooks. They meet a want which must often have 
been felt by pedestrians of a small and convenient Guide Book to the 
various districts which lie within walking distance of London. Those 
who wish to explore the neighbourhood of the metropolis on foot or 
on bicycles, cannot do better than take them as guides to the various 
localities which they may visit. They will not only find in them 
the direction which they need, but also information concerning the 
different places they may come to, which will help to make their rambles 
both interesting and profitable. 
































Easy Lessons in Botany. By Epwarp Step. With 120 Illustrations. 
(1. Fisher Unwin.) These easy lessons are designed for the use of 
children in Board Schools, being framed according to the requirements 
of the New Code. They appear to us to be well adapted for their 
purpose, presenting a somewhat difficult subject in a form in which it. 
may readily be grasped by the young beginners. 








Sunshine and Shadow ; or Sketches Philosophie and Religious. By 
Wittiam Benton CLuton. New Edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.) A reprint 
of a work which has appeared at different times and in different forms, 
and which may be regarded as the life-work of the author. It contains 
the ripe fruit of many years of careful thought and diligent study. It 
bears abundant traces of wide reading as well as of independent judgment. 
The subjects with which it deals are of a somewhat abstruse and recondite 
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nature, but the attractive style in which they are handled gives to them 
a living interest, and makes the book as readable as it is profound. Many 
of the reflections in which the writer indulges are full of wisdom and 
suggestiveness, and display not a little insight into human nature. Take, 
e.g., the following: ‘* The predominant passion of any one relates to those 
objects as to which he can least bear to learn the success of others if he 
himself is unsuccessful.’ Sketchy, without being scrappy, and senten- 
tious, without being solemn, the book may be recommended to all thought. 
ful and devout readers. 


CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS. 


THE arrangements for the evening meetings of the forthcoming assembly 
of the Congregational Union at Sheffield appear to be even more than 
usually complete and attractive. The meeting ordinarily regarded as that 
for the advocacy of principles, which is really the annual gathering of the 
Union itself, on the Tuesday evening, the social gathering in the conver- 
sazione of Thursday, and the People’s Meeting on Friday, have all their 
special features of interest. Lut in many respects the Missionary Meet- 
ing on Wednesday will be the most noteworthy incident of the week. We 
welcome it as an outward and visible sign of the close connection between 
the London Missionary Society and the Congregational Union. The two 
Societies are really but one body acting in different capacities. The 
London Missionary Society retains its catholic constitution, its catholic 
spirit, and its catholic mode of administration. It is, nevertheless, the 
representative of British Congregationalism in the missionary field, and is 
recognized as such by the other missionary societies. What is more im- 
portant to itself, it is so regarded by the Congregational churches of this 
country. In every vigorous and successful church an auxiliary to the 
London Missionary Society is one of its indispensable institutions, and a 
collection for its funds one of its annual arrangements. It is true that the 
Society still receives a small amount of support outside the borders of 
Congregationalism; but the constituency on which it relies, and on which 
it will have to rely more exclusively in time to come, are the Congregational 
churches. In one sense, and a very important sense, it is an undenomi- 
national institution. The fundamental principle of its constitution gives 
it that character, and its directors have always been careful to maintain 
that principle loyally in its working. There has never been any attempt 
to choose its missionaries exclusively among Congregationalists, or to 
dictate to the converts as to the particular form of Church polity which 
they should establish. But other churches have their own missionary 
societies, and their adherents naturally seek service among their own 
community. While, therefore, it is in no sense a Congregational propa- 
ganda, the tendency of circumstances is to make it to a large extent prac- 
tically Congregational. At all events the Congregational churches have 
a devoted attachment to the Society, which it is to be hoped nothing will 
ever occur to weaken. We have had Missionary Meetings in connection 
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with the Autumnal Sessions of the Union before, and for our part we 
should rejoice to see them a regular feature in the programme. They 
afford a rare opportunity for pressing the claims of foreign missions upon 
all the representatives of the churches. 


On the present occasion the appearance of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Cousens 
on the platform will give a peculiar interest to the gathering. Of the 
welcome which they will receive there can be no question. Admiration 
for the noble work which they have done, and the special heroism which 
they have displayed under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, grati- 
tude to God| for the grace which He has given to them, and for the 
Christian influence which He has enabled them to exert upon the popu- 
lation amongst whom they have laboured, intense sympathy with them in 
the unmerited sufferings which they have been called to endure from the 
representatives of a people who ought to be examples to the world of 
respect for right and liberty, will all combine to make their reception 
hearty and enthusiastic. ‘They will be there as the representatives of one 
of the grandest works which has been done by Christianity in our modern 
times, as the champions of great principles which have been isolated in 
the treatment of both, but especially in the imprisonment of Mr. Shaw, 
as the ambassadors of a people whose entire history gives them a peculiar 
hold on the affections of British Christians, and especially of Congrega- 
tionalists. Mr. Shaw will tell the story of his own sad experiences, and 
the presence and words of the living man will intensify the impression 
that has already been produced by the communications which have 
reached this country. There is no desire on the part of any true friends 
of missions to direct the natural feeling which his recital is certain to 
awaken into any passionate resentment against a people whose represen- 
tatives in Madagascar have so strangely misrepresented its character for 
chivalry, and that courtesy which its government would always desire to 
maintain towards a friendly people. But, at the same time, we are satis- 
fied there will be a firm and resolute determination to insist that proper 
reparation should be made to the victim of such cruel injustice. That 
Mr. Shaw is a missionary, who was in Madagascar solely for the purpose 
of doing good to the people, ought only to deepen the feeling with which 
such an outrage upon justice must be regarded, not only for his own sake, 
but for the sake of missionaries who may be exposed to similar perils in 
other parts of the world. The wrongs of Mr. Shaw must be redressed. We 
have no wish that the power of England should in any way be employed 
for the extension of our religion, but we are justified in requiring that our 
missionaries should receive the same consideration and protection as 
would be extended to others of Her Majesty’s subjects. 


In our summer wanderings our conviction has been continually deep- 
ened as to the immense importance of the summer work in our watering- 
places, At our various holiday resorts, thousands of people are collected 
who may by wise methods be attracted into our places of worship. Not 
only will the attendance of members of our own congregations be largely 
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affected by the character of the services, but if there be faithful and 
powerful preaching, numbers who in their own towns never think of 
entering a dissenting chapel, will take the opportunity of seeing and hear. 
ing what Congregationalism really is. ‘This fact is beginning to be fully 
recognized, and it has been very gratifying to see the large congregations 
in almost every place that we have visited. It was our pleasure to take part 
in the opening of a new and commodious sanctuary, which, owing largely 
to the persevering efforts of the devoted minister, Rev. G. Avery, has been 
erected in the beautiful region of Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight. The 
island has the happiness of having, in the Rev. Mr. Davies, of Ventnor, an 
indefatigable and enterprising manu, who has not only secured for himself 
position and influence in his own town, but has materially contributed to 
the extension of Congregationalism throughout the district. We are glad 
to hear that he is at present engaged in providing a much-needed place of 
worship at Freshwater, where there has been a sad lack of religious 
accommodation of any kind. Such efforts deserve the hearty support of 
liberal-minded men everywhere. In the very nature of things it is impos- 
sible that the work can be done by the residents, and as the summer 
visitors are those who are largely benefited, it is only just that a con- 
siderable amount of support should come from outside. There are two or 
three points on which we would venture to give a hint to the managers 
of chapels at these watering-places. Of course it is of the first importance 
that the preaching should be attractive, but the musical part of the ser- 
vice ought not to be neglected. It is not necessary that there should be 
chants and anthems, and indeed extremely undesirable that they should 
be introduced at all, unless they can be effectively rendered. What is 
wanted is hearty congregational singing, and with the great attention 
which is paid to music at present, this ought not to be difficult to secure. 
A hymn set to an unmusical tune, slowly drawled out, and accompanied 
by an organ badly played, is a very unfortunate introduction to a sermon, 
and helps to mar the effect of many a good sermon. Brightness, life, 
variety, and proper harmony are the qualities which are specially neces- 
sary in the congregational singing at these places. Sometimes we have 
found them. Unfortunately, sometimes we have not. Without making 
any invidious selections, it may be said that the heartiness and cheerful- 
ness of the singing at Shanklin materially added to the general effect of 
the entire service. Verbum sap.: we have written simply because of the 
complaints that have been repeatedly made to ourselves. ‘To one other 
point only will we refer. Chapel-keepers may contribute to the success of 
a chapel anywhere, but especially is it so in relation to places where the 
congregation must largely be composed of strangers. A courteous de- 
portment and a kindly word will do very much to prepossess the casual 
visitor in favour of the chapel and service. 


A “ Congregationalist” who writes in the Nonconformist and Inde- 
pendent of September 20th, undertakes to read a lesson to the Congrega- 
tional Union, based on the fact that at the approaching meetings of the 
Baptist Union at Leicester “the missionary sermon is to be preached by 
a well-known Independent, the Rev. Dr. Allon, and a_ well-known 
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Methodist, Mr. A. McArthur, M.P., is to preside at the missionary break- 
fast.” ‘I have known,” he adds, ‘ of proposals for similar arrangements 
at meetings of the Congregational Union to be scouted as being quite out 
of the question.” In his anxiety to point his moral against the Com- 
mittee of the Union this critic is strangely oblivious of facts. Surely it 
is no new thing in the earth for a Missionary Society to invite some one 
not connected with it to preach a sermon on its behalf. As to asking local 
M.P.’s, if they are interested in missionary work, to preside at mission- 
ary meetings without any regard to their special denominational relations, 
the practice is as common as blackberries in October. But there is more 
behind, At the last meeting of the Congregational Union in Leicester 
the Union sermon was preached by Dr. Maclaren, so that the Congrega- 
tionalists, years ago, took a step in advance of that which has called 
forth the commendation of a ‘‘ Congregationalist.”” We rejoice in these 
manifestations of brotherly sentiment; but at the same time we have a 
strong feeling that the public services at our purely denominational 
gatherings should, for the most part, be undertaken by members of the 
denomination. Ly all means let us have exceptions, whether to do honour 
to distinguished members of other churches or to express our paternal 
regard for those churches. Personally, we should have no objection to 
have an annual sermon preached by some eminent stranger, provided 
room could be found for it without disturbing our own domestic arrange- 
ments. But our Union is a denominational institution, and it would be 
no reproach to it if its action were purely denominational. We have 
quite enough of what is called unsectarianism. There is room for the 
introduction of a little more denominational sentiment. In the present 
case, however, there is no need for such defence, for the complaint is 
groundless, and is only an example of a nagging criticism which is 
profitable to no one. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A VERY important step, which may be called a new departure, has just 
been taken by the London Congregational Union with a view of reaching 
the masses of the people not touched as yet by existing methods. It has 
been determined to open in scme of the very lowest districts of London 
Mission Halls adapted to these localities; and as far as possible, in con- 
nection with them, to set to work such agencies as will be likely to reach 
the poorest and worst classes. This has so far been attempted by no body 
of Christians on any considerable scale. Here and there some individual 
church has sent one or two missionaries into these dark regions, and the 
agents of the London City Mission have penetrated their lowest depths, 
but otherwise nothing has been done for them except in the most desul- 
tory and imperfect way, and in the very centre of the Metropolis there 
exists a worse heathenisin than any of which our foreign missionaries 
tell us. 




















That this statement is no exaggeration has been made terribly clear by 
the investigations which have been pursued under tle direction of the 
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London Union with the purpose of discovering the most suitable localities 
for their enterprise, the results of which are now brought under our notice 
by their published appeal. The state of things revealed by such accounts 
as Mr. G. R. Sims’s “‘ How the Poor Live,” are horrifying, but personal 
visitation has disclosed what is far worse. The depths of poverty and 
misery, the revolting immorality and degradation it is impossible to 
describe in any language fit for decent eyes or ears. Looking at the con- 
ditions under which these people are—tens of thousands of them—com. 
pelled to live, the wonder is that they are not worse than they are. Think 
of a father , mother, and six children living, eating, and sleeping all together 
in a filthy room eight feet square, for which, out of their aggregate earn. 
ings of 8s. a week, they have to pay 4s. 6d. for the den which shelters 
them. Or of a father, mother, and three children, and three pigs living 
in a cellar of similar size. Many children have not only never seen a 
green field, but do not know what it is to go beyond the street in which 
they do their marketing. In many instances there are two families in 
one room, and in some districts there are so many public-houses that there 
is one to every hundred of the population, counting men, women, and 
children. 


It is to be noted that these are not selected cases. House after house, 
court after court, street after street it is the same. Manifestly something 
more is necessary here than just to open chapels and invite the people to 
come in. Thousands of them would as little think of doing so as ordinary 
church and chapel-goers would think of joining these wretched creatures 
at some low public-house bar. No sensationalism will rescue them. 
Even the Salvation Army cannot be said to touch them. Occasionally a 
few are drawn into its ranks, but they are comparatively very few, and no 
healing, purifying streams find their way into these miserable homes. 
There is nothing for it but quiet, persevering, self-denying work amongst 
them. Men and women full of Christly compassion, of fearless courage, 
and ready tact must come into personal contact with these outcasts, and 
take the life-giving gospel to their homes, or rather to the lairs, where 
they herd together in their wretchedness. 


With such Mission Halls as are contemplated as a base of operations, 
and with such workers as the churches can surely furnish, under wise 
direction and sustained by the consecrated wealth of the rich, much 
ought to be possible. All honour to the London Congregational Union 
for putting its hand to this tremendous work and earnestly trying, in 
however small a degree, to make aggression upon these heathen desola- 
tions. Mr. Morley has kindly undertaken to bear the cost of converting 
three old chapels into suitable halls, but costly as this will be it can only 
be regarded as the first movement of a campaign that will tax to the 
utmost the devotion and liberality of London Christians and of all 
Christians throughout the country who can help them in this noble work. 


The condition of these poor creatures, who by so-called Metropolitan 
improvements have been compelled to huddle together in the pestilential 
human rookeries to which we have referred, is a loud and piteous cry to 
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all who have hearts to feel and means to help. Looking in other directions 
we cannot believe that there is need for despair as to help being forth- 
eoming. We have just been glancing at a most encouraging book. It 
yeads like a romance. Can any one read the report just issued by Mr. 
George Miiller of his work at Bristol and doubt that when once the needs 
ef London are known the required help will be furnished? Since his 
Orphanage was opened in 1834 Mr. Miillertells us that he has received for 
his work close upon a million sterling, 7.e., an average of nearly £20,000 
ayear. What streams of beneficence are flowing in all directions except 
in the direction in which it is now sought to turn them. It surely only 
requires that the need be known. 


If poverty and vice on the one hand demand earnest Christian work, 
the rapid advance of Ritualism on the other calls for effort not less 
strenuous in the maintenance and promulgation of Evangelical truth. If 
we are to believe The Church Advocate, ‘‘ In the year 1869 there were 41 
churches in London where there was ‘ Choral Communion ;’ now there 
are 172. In the same year there were 186 churches where there were 
‘Saints Days’ Services ;’ now there are 482. In the same year there 
were only 14 churches where the officiating clergy were arrayed in 
‘Eucharistic Vestments;’ now there are 37. In the same year ‘the 
surplice in the pulpit’ was not seen in any church in London; now the 
‘priestly robe’ is worn by the clergyman preaching in no less than 686 
churches. In the same year (69) there were 8 churches made fragrant 
with the perfumery of incense; in 1867 there were 18 such churches, and 
now there are 60. Up to the year 1873 ‘floral decorations’ were 
unknown; now 258 churches are adorned with flowers. In 1873 <‘ altar 
lights * were unknown ; now there are 64 churches where such are to be 
seen. In 1874 the ‘ Eastward Position’ was first adopted in 74 churches ; 
now in 3804 churches. In the year 1876 there were 37 churches where 
there were ‘ candles on the altar;’ now there are 51.” 


JAPAN.—Progress from 1859 to 1883.—The ports of Japan were first 
opened for the residence of foreigners in 1859. Immediately American 
missionaries began to prospect. Four societies sent representatives— six 
men in all—to make, if possible, a beginning. Their difficulties were 
most formidable. The profession of Christianity was forbidden to the 
Japanese under penalty of death. The language was studied, tentative 
translations of the Gospels were made, and a tract or two were written. 
Much was done towards gaining the confidence of the people, and scme- 
thing was learned of Japanese customs and character. But for twelve 
years and more the visible results of their labour in converts were of the 
smallest. At length schools were opened, public preaching was ventured 
upon, and in the spring of 1872, a church was formed in Yokohama. So 
the work progressed, until now there are 93 organized churches, with a 
total membership of 4,987, of whom 4,367 are adults. The total numberof 
missionaries (male) is 89. 

These are encouraging figures, but still more so are the results of the 
last year, as shown in the last report of the'Japanese Evangelical Alliance. 


Tn that period 796 adults and 99 children were baptized, and the number 
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of ordained native preachers and pastors increased from 38 to 49. And 
since then further progress has been made. A letter, dated July 4, states 
that within the last four months the missionaries of the American Board 
have added about 200 members to their native churches. About 50 haye 
applied for baptism to the Presbyterian Church at Kirin. During the 
same time the Methodist Mission in Yokohama has added between 80 
and 90 members to its churches. Again, the question of self-support is 
being vigorously taken up. Already a good many congregations are 
wholly independent of foreign financial aid, and something is being done 
by the native Christians for missions among their countrymen. Last 
year their contributions for church purposes exceeded 12,000 yen. 

An Efficient Colporteur.—The annual report of the Osaka station 
gives the following account of the work of a helper: 

“For the greater part of the year a colporteur-evangelist has been under 
the joint employ of the station and the American Bible Society. His 
work has been mostly outside of Osaka, extending from Ise, on the east, 
to the island of Awaji and the northern part of Shikoku, on the west. His 
sales have ranged from seventeen to sixty yen per month, and have been 
chiefly to the higher classes. His custom is upon entering a town toseek 
out Buddhist schools, the most learned men of the temples, the chief 
officials of county, city, or ward, health-officers, physicians, teachers, and 
the like. No doubt a large proportion of his customers, priests, and 
students in Buddhist schools, buy simply with a view to gain enough 
knowledge to be able to controvert the teachings of Christianity. 

“His method of selling to other than the above-mentioned classes is 
interesting. Before becoming a Christian he led a dissolute, roving life as 
an itinerant artist, so that he can hardly enter a town in all this section of 
country where some do not know him. His first move after putting up 
at one of the best hotels is to go out and seek, one by one, old acquaint- 
ances, and invite them to his rooms for the evening, telling them to bring 
along a friend if they choose. Curiosity generally brings toge ther quite a 
little company, to whom he talks about Christianity, exhibits perhaps 
one or two of his large, coloured Bible-pictures, shows only a very few of 
his books, and, if he cannot sell any, perhaps loans a few. Not infre- 
quently he interests by a display of his dexterity in sketching—using not 
chalk but the Japanese pen. He invites his company to come again the 
next evening, when a larger number is pretty certain to be present. 
Sometimes he continues this course for a week, or two weeks, or even 
more. 

‘“‘He seldom shows the Bible at the first, and often not until on the 
point of his departure, for he says it cannot be understood without other 
books to prepare the way for it. He presents it finally as the origin and 
foundation of all other Christian books ; tells his hearers that the precepts 
and doctrines of all the rest are drawn from this; assures them that it is 


the cheapest as well as the most valuable of books, and so secures his 
purchasers.” 
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THE REV. GEORGE A. SHAW. 


Mr. SHaw, whose unmerited sufferings have attracted to him 
an amount of public attention and sympathy not often given 
to Christian missionaries, was born in London March 28, 
1843 ; appointed schoolmaster at Apia, Samoa, to conduct 
aschool for the children of foreign residents ; married Miss 
Emily Maria Prior July 19, 1865; sailed in the John 
Williams November 13, 1868; arrived at Sydney February 
28,1869, and at Apia July 14th, when he took measures 
to carry out the object of his appointment. The school 
was discontinued on April 14, 1870, when his connection 
with the Samoan Mission ceased. Leaving Apia July 9, 
1870, he proceeded to Sydney, where he arrived August 
22nd, and there awaited instructions from the directors. 
Having been appointed to conduct a normal school and 
superintend schools in the Betsileo province, Madagascar, 
he left Sydney April 25, 1871, and arrived at Mauritius June 
16th, and at Tamatave July 10th. He thence went on to 
Antananarivo and Tiandrantsoa. He settled at Tianarantsoa, 
and commenced the work of his department. In October, 
1874, he visited the country of the Ikongo, to the south-east 
of the Betsileo province, and haying the permission of the 
king sent a teacher there. In June, 1875, accompanied by 
Mrs. Shaw, he again visited the Ikongo country, on this 
occasion settling two teachers with their wives among the 
people. In April, 1876,in company with Mr. Riordan, he visited 
the Ivara tribes living south of Betsileo. Mrs. Shaw devoted 
time and effort at Tianarantsoa to the improvement of native 
VOL. XII. 61 
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women and girls. In 1878 he returned to England with Mrs, 
Shaw on furlough, arriving in England March 8th. Having 
been appointed to Tamatave, he again sailed with Mrs. Shay 
September 3, 1880, and arrived at Tamatave October 28th ; but 
Mrs. Shaw returned to England December 80, 1881, on accoun; 
of ill health. It was on her returnto Madagascar, after an 
absence of eighteen months, that she was forbidden to land 
by the French. Ultimately she rejoined her husband after his 
release from captivity, and returned with him to England. 
The interest which has been excited about Mr. Shaw vill 
naturally lead our readers to desire a fuller acquaintance with 
his work, and this is supplied by an article written by himself 
in The Pall Mall Gazette, from which we quote the following: 


Let me take you for a day’s visit to my house in Tamatave. Landing 
from the boat at the point near the Custom-house, now in the hands of 
the French, and having gone through the excitement of jumping ashore 
as the waves recede (for there is no jetty), one at once becomes the 
cynosure of many inquisitive eyes. First of all the baggage has to be 
examined by the officers, who, in common with other Custom-house 
officials, have a considerable fund of curiosity. These formalities con- 
cluded, you hand over your bag and portmanteau to the brown fellows 
standing ready for a job, and follow them up the principal street. This, 
Royal Street, takes a westerly direction from the landing-place, and is 
bounded on each sides by very nice-looking, comfortable houses occupied 
by the various consuls and the chief merchants of the town. The road 
is wide, but no attempt has been made to improve upon the original 
sand, and hence one is considerably taxed in the endeavour to keep up 
with the carriers, whose broad, unshod feet seem to get a grasp of the 
loose roadway which is altogether impossible to the heels of European 
boots. Continuing to the west, and bearing a little to the left, after a ten 
minutes’ walk, the houses are more scattered, and the town is left behind. 
There, on a little rising ground, stand the missionary’s quarters. On the 
west is his dwelling-house, built of wood and covered with shingles, pre- 
senting very much the appearance of a chalet. On the east of this 1s a 
rougher-looking building, in form a cross between a chureh and a bunga- 
low. ‘This is used for school purposes, for dispensary, consulting-room, 
and store. From the belvedere, which induces soine folks to christen the 
building a “ church,” is obtained a splendid view of the harbour, the Hova 
fort to the north, and of a wide sweep of undulating, highly luxuriant 
country stretching for miles inland. 

One soon settles down in this cosy home, and easily falls into the 
routine of daily work. In the early morning, as soon as it is light, 
coffee is brought, and a few minutes after, if it is Monday, Wednesday, 
or Friday, you are made conscious by the voices of those aboui the house 
that the duties of the day have begun. Just a turn on the verandah or 
among the flowers in the well-stocked garden for a breath of fresh ait, 
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and we are off to the early morning prayer-meeting, which is attended 
by a congregation of sixty to one hundred Hovas, whose numbers vary 
according to the weather and the state of public health. After a chapter 
is read, a hymn sung, and one prayer offered, we must hurry back to the 
bungalow to meet the sick folk, who have been collecting during our 
absence. A few verses are read, and prayer offered, with sometimes a 
short exhortation, for here are some poor heathens who have never yet 
been inside a church, but who recognize the benefit of the foreigner’s 
medicine in curing or relieving their bodily pain. As each is admitted 
into the consulting-room we come in contact with some of the most 
loathsome diseases to which sin has condemned humanity. Many are 
suffering from the effects of the fever—that scourge of Tamatave and all 
the low-lying tracts of country in Madagascar. Some are imaginary 
diseases and others have those which are altogether incurable. To each 
and all a few words are spoken accompanying the prescription which the 
recipient carries to the next room, fitted up as the now famous dispen- 
sary. Here each person receives from the large stock of medicines, pro- 
vided for the purpose, that which is specified on his prescription, with 
very minute and reiterated instructions as to how it is to be ussd, in order 
to prevent him drinking it all at one dose, or drinking the embrocation 
and lubricating with the mixture; or doing as one did, who swallowed 
the mustard for a plaster and put the two pills on his inflamed knee. In 
about two or three hours twenty or thirty patients have been attended to. 
Meanwhile the school bell has rung, and the native teachers have been 
busy arranging their scholars and commencing their duties. We shall 
have time to run over and take a part in this most important branch of 
the work, and to encourage by our presence the hundred scholars there 
assembled, and engaged in very much the same routine as in an English 
school. The time of dismissal having arrived, we may consider our 
morning’s work done, and that we have earned our breakfast. Having 
discussed this necessary duty, we find it is about 11.80 or 12 o’clock, and 
all Tamatave is hot, tranquil, and sleepy. Following the fashion, we 
indulge in a quiet hour’s rest, and perhaps the legendary forty winks. 

At one o’clock the bell is rung for the young men’s class, and we go to 
their meeting-place—a chapel now appropriated by the French for 
barracks, and are delighted to see that between twenty and thirty young 
men are willing to leave their businesses to come and be taught for a 
couple of hours. It is hard work for some who have not had the advan- 
tage of a school education when they were young, and it is hard work 
for the teacher, who finds their attainments so different that there must 
bein some subjects nearly as many classes as individuals. Here instrue- 
tion is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, scrip- 
ture exegesis, and once a week in preaching. After dismissing this 
class, another peep at the school, a lesson or two to one of the classes 
there, the remainder of the afternoon is spent in visiting the sick and 
poor of the congregation. Were I to take you on one of these visits you 
would find plenty to interest you—the houses of the people, their quaint 
talk, their employments, and their confidence in those foreigners whom 
they have proved to be their friends. But the hot, enervating climate 
has by this time begun to make you feel that you have really done a hard 
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day’s work. So we retrace our steps, perhaps to find a messsenger from 
her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, or from the native Governor, with a 
letter to translate, or some one requesting a visit to a sick relative. Fail. 
ing these there is an hour’s quiet stroll in the garden among the orchids, 
er down to the beach close by, as the day is now getting cooler. If othey 
friends have arrived from the town, there may be a game of lawn tennis 
to quicken the appetite for the dinner, which will be served as soon as it 
is dark ; for the missionary is but a man, and would exemplify the old 
adage and become unbearably “ dull” if it were “all work and no play,” 
even in the mission field. 


The editor of The Pall Mail Gazette has shown the true 
instinct of a sagacious journalist by giving so much space to 
a matter of wide public interest, though of course specially 
affecting Nonconformists and the supporters of Christian 
missions. Itis only one sign of a desire that J'he Gazette 
should fill a place which has hitherto been left almost unoe- 
cupied by London journalists. If we were to judge from some 
of our daily papers, whose editors may be assumed to know 
something of the public for which they have to cater, the 
majority of English readers care for nothing except politics 
and sporting, and for the latter much more even than the 
former. T'he Pall Mall Gazette has never given in to this 
view—at all events since it became a Liberal journal. Its 
new editor, while maintaining its high political tone, seems 
determined on giving more prominence to social, moral, and 
religious questions. He thus appeals to a very large class of 
readers who regard the columns devoted to sporting intelli- 
gence as simply so much fuel added to the fires of the most 
fatal passions by which men can be consumed. In the 
present case the article from Mr. Shaw was peculiarly valu- 
able, as a life-like representation of the kind of work which 
French violence has suppressed. Some writers have become 
possessed with the idea that our missionaries in Madagascar 
were engaged in all kinds of State intrigues. It is not true 
even of those at the capital; indeed it is as baseless as 
could well be conceived. But at Tamatave Mr. Shaw had as 
much chance of influencing the Malagasy Government as an 
able editor either in London or Paris. He was doing in 
quietness and trust the unpretending work of a missionary, 
intent on healing the bodies as well as ministering to the 
souls of men. He was not training them in obedience to 
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those priests whom the French Government are so bent on 
repressing at home, but educating them to be free, intelligent 
Christians, and in the meantime ministering, as opportunity 
offered, to their physical need. ‘This is the ‘‘ very head and ‘ 
front of his offending,” and for this he has been driven away A 
from a work of which there is so far too little in this world, 
and for a time at least doomed to comparative idleness, by 
the reason of the broken health which is the result of French 









injustice. 
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Tu: story of Mr. Shaw’s imprisonment, as told by himself 
to the great assembly which met in Exeter Hall on September 
ith, to give him a sympathetic welcome, has naturally pro- 
duced a deep impression on both sides the Channel. It is very 
much to be regretted that French opinion las shown itself so 
irritable on a subject which required the most cautious and 
delicate handling, but the extreme susceptibility displayed 
may be accepted as a sign of the effect which the narrative 
has produced. That the bitter cynicism of M. Lemoinne will 
modify the verdict which impartial men will pronounce on the 
whole transaction in a sense favourable to France, is not at 
all probable, and it may rather incline them to give credence 
to the strongest representations of the action of French 
ofticials under such circumstances as that of the invader of 
Madagascar. That the meeting at Exeter Hall was not 
acceptable to Frenchmen jealous for their country’s honour, 
cela va sans dire. But the unpleasantness was in the facts, 
not in the spirit or manner in which they were presented. 
There was an anxious, if anything, too anxious, care to avoid 
every word which was at all likely to wound the amour propre 
of the French. The discussion of the general question 
between France and Madagascar was scrupulously excluded, 
except in the speech of Mr. Cousins, who made a brief and 
temperate statement of the points of difference, but without : 
denunciatory language or rhetorical appeal to the feelings of 

an audience which would have eagerly responded to any word 
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of indignant censure. International difficulties of this king 
were regarded as lying outside the immediate business of the 
meeting, and the attention was concentrated on the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Shaw. That all present had their own opinions 
as to the right of the French to be at Tamatave at all is cer- 
tain, but instead of raising this previous question the one point 
considered was the action taken towards a British subject, 
who happened, unfortunately, to be a resident and a mission- 
ary in a little village which France, in pursuance of her high 
policy, thought it necessary to bombard. The position taken 
was really this. Assuming that France had a just ground of 
quarrel with the Hovas, and that it was necessary, for the 
vindication of her own rights, that she should bombard 
Tamatave, her Admiral, nevertheless, exceeded his power as 
the commander of the attacking force, in his conduct towards 
the unoffending subjects of a friendly power. 

Mr. Shaw’s statement was singularly calm and temperate. 
As an eminent journalist, who gave a sketch of the meeting, 
observed, there was a quaintness and dispassionate simplicity 
in his narrative which had a touch of Defoe about it. None 
‘of his facts have been denied, and he dealt in nothing but 
facts. All that his critics have done has been to scoff at the 
idea that seven weeks’ imprisonment in a cabin on the lower 
deck of a French man-of-war meant anything serious. Mr. 
Henry Labouchere, in Truth, has taken this line. His 
“truth ” contains an extraordinary amount of fiction. In the 
first place he says that Mr. Shaw “told a reporter that he 
thought about £10,000 a fitting sum, but at the meeting at 
Exeter Hall he said that it was said that he came to claim 
compensation, but he left that to his Government.” The 
apparent inconsistency is not with Mr. Shaw but with a writer 
who has not taken the trouble to make sure of his facts. 
Mr. Shaw never made the statement attributed to him to 
the reporter. What he did say in reply to his interviewer 
was that he had been advised by some to claim £5000, by 
others even as much as £10,000. But this is a small matter, 
except as indicating the animus of a gentleman who so often 
puts himself forward as the representative of English 
Radicalism. 

Mr. Labouchere goes on to suggest an argument to the 
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French. ‘‘ Evidently the latter (Mr. Shaw), was a strong 
sympathizer with the Hovas, and appears to have shared in 
their councils.” Itis interesting to note here how, under the 
cover of a fact which no one could dispute, we have a state- 
ment slipped in for which there is not a scintilla of evidence. 
0f course, Mr. Shaw’s sympathies were with the Hovas, as 
would have been those of any Englishman residing in 
Tamatave. English feeling is always easily aroused on 
behalf of the weak and defenceless, and if the senior Radical 
member for Northampton has read the story of the bom- 
badment of Tamatave, and sympathizes with Admiral 
Pierre in the matter, he is certainly in a miserably small 
minority in this country, and has little right to pose as the 
defender of liberty. Imprisonment for seven weeks is a more 
serious aftliction, and certainly not less of an injustice, 
than Mr. Bradlaugh’s exclusion from the seat to which 
he is entitled. Mr. Shaw, however, had very intimate 
relation with the people—he had lived among them, worked 
for them, watched with intense interest their progress in 
civilization. That his heart was deeply moved by the 
treatment to which they were exposed is certain; but even 
the French officers did not accuse him of sharing in the 
Hova councils. We cannot undertake to discuss the reck- 
less statements as to the ‘“ Hovas being the pets of the 
missionaries,” who, it is said, ‘did support the Hovas in 
their endeavours to subject other tribes.”” They are abso- 
lutely without foundation, and show only that the ignorance 
of the writer is equal to the malice prepense which is exhibited 
inthe paragraphs which J'ruth has devoted to this subject. 

Errors bristle in every one of them. “It was a mistake,” 
says this veracious chronicler, ‘‘to leave about bottles of 
poison.” After the pains which Mr. Shaw bestowed on the 
elucidation of the facts in this part of the case, we should 
be justified in employing the strongest word the language 
funishes in relation to an assertion so absolutely contrary 
to truth. Mr. Shaw left no bottles of any kind about. He 
was, as the narrative of his day’s work shows, constantly 
engaged in ministering to the bodily as well as the spiritual 
maladies of the people, and he, therefore, had a supply of 
medicine. He was also guilty of the atrocious sin of having 
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a few bottles of claret magnified by the writer in Truth 
‘“‘into a cellar of wine.” In his absence from his home his 
house was looted, and bottles of medicine from the cupboard 
and claret from the cellar thrown out upon the grass. A 
fellow-countryman is not ashamed to put a plea into the 
mouth of those who held him in close confinement for seven 
weeks, by suggesting that he himself had left the bottles 
there. We venture to say that had there been any warrant 
for such an allegation, he would not yet have been in 
England to tell the tale. 

It is necessary, in face of such a misrepresention of the case 
as has thus appeared under the sanction of Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, known as an uncompromising champion of the 
most extreme ideas of liberty, to accentuate the fact that, 
from first to last, the French never dared to bring a definite 
accusation against Mr. Shaw. They occupied seven weeks in 
fishing for a charge; they stated three different ones in suc- 
cession ; finally they dismissed him, not simply acquitted, but 
positively unimpeached. He was arrested originally as a 
mere speculation, possibly the brilliant idea of a fussy French- 
man, promoted to the dignity of maitre, and full of the import- 
ance of the little brief authority in which he was decked. 
This worthy at all events was the principal actor in the first 
scene of this extraordinary procedure, having seduced Mr. 
Shaw into the fort by what was nothing better than a paltry 
trick. But when he was there, the Gifficulty was to find a 
pretext on which to detain him. The first idea was to charge 
him with having Hova servants, and the critic says, ‘“‘ If, when 
called upon to give a list of them, he wrote their names as he 
says @ la Hova, and did not explain they were not Hovas, the 
French could only suppose they were.” Well, what then? 
Had they been really Hovas, was this a reason for the impri- 
sonment of their employer? They had long been in his 
service, and though the rights of a belligerent might possibly 
justify the Admiral in requiring their dismissal, surely they 
could not furnish any warrant for the arrest of Mr. Shaw, 
until the order of expulsion had been given and positively 
disobeyed. As a matter of fact, however, they were not 
Hovas, and Mr. Shaw assured the French authorities that 
they were not. The latter, therefore, were early compelled to 
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drop the proceedings they had hoped to base on this fact. 
Mr. Shaw’s innocence, however, was no reason for his release. 
If he had not been guilty on one point, he surely must have 
been on another, and so, for seven weeks, he was left to pine 
in idleness and harrowing suspense, not even permitted the 
luxury of books, and denied the comfort of knowing that 
his wife, who had been absent for eighteen months because of 
sickness, had come back in comparatively restored health. 
An English journal makes light of all this, and indeed appears 
to regard the victim of this injustice as deserving only of con- 
tempt. Ifthe name of the member for Northampton has been 
introduced, it is because it is so distinctly identified with the 
journal in question, that there can be no breach even of 
etiquette in making him responsible for these discreditable 
criticisms. 

Perhaps they make those of M. Lemoinne less surprising. 
The celebrated writer in the Journal des Débats is indeed a man 
of a very different type. In European journalism there was at 
one time no more distinguished name. Perhaps he has been 
too desirous to be accepted as a ‘‘ superior’? person, who 
speaks on every question with the unerring wisdom of a 
philosopher; who is superior to the passions and prejudices 
which disturb the judgment of inferior intellects. He was, 
however, about the last man from whom might have been 
expected a violent outburst of insolent Anglophobism. But 
it is clear that this dispassionate critic and moderate politician 
has at least two weaknesses—one a blind and unreasoning love 
of France, or, perhaps, to speak more accurately, an extreme 
sensitiveness about French prestige; the other, a bitter 
hatred of Evangelical Protestantism. Both of these senti- 
ments are expressed in his fierce diatribe against Mr. Shaw 
an his friends. The meeting at Exeter Hall was, according to 
him, composed simply of fanatics. It is true that in it were 
many who hold honourable positions both in political and com- 
mercial, as well as religious life, but they were Englishmen— 
they were Englishmen who retain a faith in God and the gospel; 
they were Englishmen prepared to make sacrifices for the evan- 
gelization and civilization of heathen races, and not content to 
see 'rance hindering their efforts by raids as contrary to inter- 
national law as to Christian principle. They do not agree 
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with M. John Lemoinne ; and, what is worse, they set forth a 
view of the case which he did not find it easy to answer. §o 
he quietly dismisses them as ‘‘two or three thousand fanatics.” 
There is no mode of treatment more summary and, if success- 
ful, more effective. Its one misfortune is that it is never 
satisfactory except to the man who employs it. This is a 
somewhat singular style for a dispassionate philosopher of 
the Liberal school to adopt, were it not that it is just among 
those who boast so loudly of their freedom from prejudice 
that the worst intolerance is often found. M.John Lemoinne’s 
logic is peculiar, and his argument is presented in the most 
insulting form. For the time, he seems even to be filled with 
admiration for the Jesuit missionaries, whose devotion and 
courage supplied him with the material for an attack on 
Mr. Shaw: 


This missionary raised the indignation of his hearers to the highest 
pitch by telling them that his wife was prevented from seeing him. But 
when a man becomes a missionary he should not marry. Can you imagine 
one of our honest missionaries—one of those who go and get stoned, 
massacred, and eaten—coming to us with complaints about the bad living 
he had to put up with in his travels, and talking to us about the trials of 
his stomach ? What a reception he would get! But those men, those, 
for instance, that are to be found in Tonkin and among the Annamites, 
have paved the way, and, so to say, cleansed it with their blood. Thus, 
when we shall have opened the Red River, according to our usual in- 
genuous custom, to the whole world, then we shall see all the reverends 
with their wives, their children, and their boxes come and open their 
tract and chemistry shops, and if by chance they are disturbed they will 
raise the most insupportable embarrassments for the Governments, who 
have something better to do than to occupy themselves with the stories of 
low life. 


The animus of this is too manifest to require any com- 
ment. The reply is obvious. Mr. Shaw has uttered no com- 
plaints of his treatment by the heathen, but only of the cruel 
injustice of the French. No doubt, if, in addition to the other 
perils of missionary labour, we are to have perils from hot- 
headed French admirals, men will still be found to confront 
the danger. But as yet France has not established her right 
to this kind of interference, and before it is admitted, even 
missionaries and their friends are entitled to be heard on the 
question. The doctrine of our censor is that a missionary 
should not marry. Our judgment, on the contrary, is that a 
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celibate priesthood is one of the greatest curses by which 
Christendom has been afflicted, and that a missionary’s work 
in particular can hardly be efficiently discharged unless the 
influences of his home life supplement that of his public 
labours. With extreme diffidence we venture to dissent from 
the opinion of so eminent an authority on Christian missions 
as M. John Lemoinne; but, even supposing we are wrong, it 
certainly does not follow that a French admiral is justified in 
supporting this view of a celibate missionary by interposing 
his sentinels and his guns between a missionary and his wife. 
The conduct of Admiral Pierre was monstrous, but in one 
sense that of the critic is worse. The one acted in hot blood, 
under the influence of the disease which has since carried 
him off, possibly at the instigation of others, but the journalist, 
sitting in his study, sensible of the difficulties which the un- 
happy occurrence has created between two great powers who 
ought to be friends, can find nothing better to do than to 
mock at the sufferings of one whose only fault is that he is 
an English Christian who has perilled his life in the cause of 
Christ and for the sake of men. That the incident will end 
in some kind of reparation is probable. But what can com- 
pensate Mr. Shaw for the hours of misery and suspense he 
endured; for his dreary days and sleepless nights in the 
stifling atmosphere of his cabin prison ; for the anxiety about 
the safety of his wife even more than about his own life; for 
the rude interruption of the work in which his heart was 
engaged and to which his life was pledged; and for the 
shattered nerves which at present incapacitate him for active 
service ? It was hardly necessary for a superfine French 
journalist to add to the sufferings of one who has had the 
misfortune to be the victim of French insolence and cruelty, 
by directing against him the barbed arrow of his cynical 
criticism. But the criticisms to which we have referred are 
instructive as signs of the passionate hatred with which 
earnest Christian faith and work are regarded by those who 
boast of their devotion to free thought. Many of the French 
papers, indeed, have been so full of passion that they have 
not even taken the trouble to ascertain the facts; for it is 
more charitable to suppose this than to believe that they in- 
tentionally misrepresented them by speaking of Mr. Shaw’s 
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imprisonment as extending over a few days instead of seven 
weeks, and so reducing the wrong done to him. The incident 
is an unfortunate consequence of an ill-judged policy, which 
has plunged the Republic into difficulties which no one regrets 
more than those Englishmen so bitterly assailed. 


THE REV. GEORGE CLAYTON. 


TuosE who remember the Rev. George Clayton when he 
resided in Manor Place, Walworth, tell us that it was his 
practice on a Sabbath morning to walk to the chapel in York 
Street, arrayed in his pulpit robes. As he moved on, with 
springy step, wearing lavender kid gloves, and his whole 
appearance indicating the care that had been taken at the 
toilet table, his tall form graced with a rich Genevan gown, 
he attracted no little notice; and strangers would pass him 
with a smile, a criticism, or a sneer. But those who knew 
him well, welcomed him with delight—they were assured of 
his worth, and saw in him then some of the sure character- 
istics of the veritable man. His appearance symbolized and 
typified his life. Wherever he might be, he was certain to 
attract attention ; his showy qualities left on some minds the 
suspicion that there was no depth of character; he always 
carried himself with a courtly, nay, almost a pontifical, 
air; a sabbatic calm pervaded his equable spirit, but he ever 
looked towards God, and he consecrated all his influence, so 
that men might be induced to follow him to God’s altar, and 
to inquire in His holy temple. 

Having had the honour of being associated with him in the 
work of the ministry for some little time, and the privilege of 
intercourse with him in social life, I can speak from personal 
knowledge. His life most have read, as written so pleasingly 
by Dr. Aveling ; but perhaps I may add a touch or two to the 
likeness which hangs in the gallery of so many memories, 
and bring out a few features with more distinctness. 1 met 
with him for the first time when he was seventy years of age ; 
with more or less intimacy I was acquainted with him during 
the last years of his life, when he resided at Gaines Park, 
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Essex. There was about him marked individuality. He 
was a power for much good in his day, and should be long 
remembered as one greatly honoured of God and of man, as 
a very prince in Israel. 

His devoutness of spirit impressed those who were about 
him. He seemed to enjoy all things in God, and spontaneously 
to refer all things to Him. More than most, he began, con- 
tinued, and ended each day with God. As he gathered the 
family circle round the domestic altar, lis service of worship all 
felt to be helpful for the day. The grace before meat, and the 
thanksgiving at the close of the meal, were ever varied and 
somewhat prolonged, but they breathed grateful dependence. 
Walk with him down the long gravel paths which skirted his 
park, he would pause beneath the shade of its lofty elms in 
admiration of the wisdom and goodness of the great Creator. 
The summer-houses in which he rested were temples of praise. 
The boat which floated on the lake was called The Thankful. 
The books with which the shelves of his library were filled, 
and which he chiefly read, were books of a devotional kind. 
It had been his practice all through life, when his engage- 
ments permitted, to retire to lis study each evening at eight 
o'clock, to hold private communion with God; and when 
visitors were staying with him he told them of his practice, 
and recommended them to follow his example. He kept a 
diary of his religious experience and conflicts. Nor did he 
omit to pray when alone for others. Before him lay a list of 
his church members, and one by one, day by day, would he 
lay in succession the case of each before the Father who 
seeth in secret and who rewardeth openly. On the broad 
staircase which led from the hall there was an ample window 
of coloured glass, every pane of which contained the family 
arms, with this motto, ‘‘ Nihil sine Deo,” and it was manifest 
that he felt no enjoyment nor employment was of value, 
without his God. 

What a tender and loving heart beat in his bosom! But 
his feelings were always under control, their expression was 
held in check by respect and veneration. Even his attentions 
to the estimable and elegant partner of his days seemed 
to others somewhat stately and formal. He treated each 
woman, whatever her status, as a lady, and every man as a 
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gentleman; and though he used no words of flattery, he left 
on the minds of those whom he addressed a feeling that 
they were of value and importance. He would take you 
to the portrait of his father, the Rev. John Clayton, formerly 
of the Weigh House Chapel, and dilate eloquently on his 
nobleness and worth. ‘‘ My father, sir, was a grand man. 
He lived until he was nearly ninety years of age, and was 
then as upright as a dart. We, his sons, always addressed 
him as ‘Sir.’ His enemies feared him, but they dared not 
attack him in his lifetime. They kicked a dead lion.’”’ Then 
he would, looking at his mother’s likeness, speak of her with 
a tear in his eye, and, with a tremulous voice, acknowledge 
his indebtedness to her instruction, her example, and her 
prayers. ‘‘ The best of mothers! She was afflicted with 
deafness, but this was overruled for good. It is said that we, 
her children, are good speakers. We were compelled when 
we spoke to her to be deliberate and distinct, and so our 
daily communications with her were lessons in elocution.” 
Veneration was a large element in his filial love. And this 
no less characterized his fraternal affection. His intercourse 
with his brother and sister never seemed to approach what 
may be called familiarity. ‘‘My brother John and I have 
lived in the greatest amity for a period approaching octogen- 
arianism ; and the secret of our unrippled intercourse is that 
we have always acted on the principle of non-intrusion.” 
Near him, within the park enclosure, lived his sister, Mrs. 
Johnson. She always spoke of and to her brother, as if she 
venerated him, and there was an air of chivalry in his bearing 
towards her. Each morning she would send her footman 
with a message, which was delivered at the breakfast-table: 
‘‘ Mrs. Johnson’s love to Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Clayton, and she 
would be glad to know how they are this morning.” To 
whom an affectionate and polite answer was returned. Re- 
spect for each other’s feelings and character was ever obvious, 
and appeared to others as wanting ease and flexibility. Few 
things pained him more than the growing lack of veneration 
for parents, and the want of courtesy amongst brothers and 
sisters in the ordinary associations of life. ‘‘ The usages of 
good socicty are all favourable to good morals,” he once said. 
None, however, could doubt the depth and strength of his 
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love. Ina shady nook, at one corner of the park, he had 
erected a column, surmounted by an urn, on which was an 
inscription to the memory of his sainted mother, and as a 
grateful testimony to the influence for good which she had 
been the means of imparting to his heart and life. 

Now listen to his conversation! He was a most interesting 
talker; generally on religious subjects, or those relating tothem; 
and his words had so much precision, and his sentences were 
so rounded and finished, as to leave the impression that they 
must have been previously thought over. He was never at a 
loss for a word, and that too the right word. Ready aptness 
characterized his speech, and what he said, ‘struck and 
stayed.” At this moment I recall some of his sayings. A 
bold lad stood before him boasting that he was about to begin 
business in the city, and would soon make a large fortune. 
“My boy, if the grace of God be in your heart, your fortune 
is already made.” A simple-minded Christian is deploring 
his want of success in life, though much in prayer. ‘Sir, 
you must look out as well as look wp.” A lady inclined to 
live beyond her means, complained of her servants. ‘‘ Reduce 
their number, madam. If you keep one servant, you may get 
your work done well; if you keep two, you may get it half 
done ; if you keep three, you may have to do it yourself.” In 
the vestry, a member of the church told him he was about to 
join the Baptists, saying in a brusque tone, “‘ Sir, if you read 
your Bible for half an hour, you will see that baptism by im- 
mersion is right.” ‘‘Then, sir,” was his immediate reply, 
“let me recommend you to read it for one hour.” A couple 
who had inherited irritable dispositions were honoured by him 
with a wedding visit. After many pleasing allusions to the 
appointments of the home, ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ let me advise 
you to keep two Bears in your house, Bear and Forbear; and 
never be both out of temper on the same day. Take turns. 
The one on Monday, the other on Tuesday, and so alternate 
to the end of the week; but never both at the same time.” 
This was said with a humorous smile. A mother proud 
of her two little children, presents them to him. As he 
fondly caressed them he said to her, ‘‘ Keep yourself from 
idols.” He loved children dearly. Baptisms were great 
occasions. One day, holding a babe in his arms, and speaking 
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of its ancestors through three generations, whom he had 
known, he was interrupted by the cries of the many infants 
who were around him. Pausing he said, ‘‘ The bleatings of 
the lambs drown the shepherd’s voice.”” Many such occur to 
me whilst the pen isin my hand. It may be that there was 
much in the manner in which things were said which made 
them impressive; but if ever he said anything which seemed 
common-place, it had the ring of worth. Constantly do the 
older members of his church quote his sayings. They re- 
member them after a lapse of half a century. Pleasing as 
they were and characteristic, they never were undignified; and 
his conversations, ‘“‘seasoned with salt,” had a peculiar 
charm, and were for the edification of those who heard. 
Though popular asa public speaker, hisname announced being 
sufficient to draw a large audience, and remarkable for the 
adroit use in his speeches of passing circumstances, and 
especially for the graceful manner in which he would move a 
vote of thanks to “the bishop,” or any other distinguished 
personage who occupied the chair, of which many instances 
are remembered, it was as a preacher he was best known and 
most highly prized. York Street Chapel, then a suburban 
place of worship (he spoke of Walworth even to the end 
of his days as “the hamlet of Walworth”) had a congrega- 
tion noted for its wealth and excellence as well as its numbers, 
and the Sabbath services, to which he gave his chief strength, 
were seasons of delight and interest, and much spiritual profit. 
As in full canonicals he ascended the pulpit stairs, there was 
a pleased though solemn expression on his countenance; and 
as you looked at his tall figure, marked his graceful action, 
and listened tothe strong, clear, sweet, sonorous tones of his cul- 
tivated voice, in the announcement of the hymn, and in the 
reading of Scripture, you felt that he bad naturally all the ele- 
ments of a popular orator. Nor was the expectation aroused dis- 
appointed. Those who came to worship God were led into the 
holy of holies by his prayers, and those who hungered for evan- 
gelical truth, had a feast of fat things. Orderly arrangement, 
a lucid style, an impressive, emphatic, and courtly manner, 
brilliant, florid, pictorial phraseology, and a pointed applica- 
tion, made him one of the most admired and popular preachers 
of his day. Judged, too, by usefulness, he carried the palm. 
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“He was an eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures.” But 
what differentiated him from others? What struck you as 
peculiar in the preacher? Mark his prayers of half an hour or 
more in length. Adoration, thanksgiving, confession, supplica- 
tion followed each other in orderly succession. Then came 
intercession ; and if there was anything peculiar in the circum- 
stances or state of any in the congregation, it was laid before 
God. Births, deaths, and marriages were naturally subjects 
for his prayers, and it was a marvel how his quotations of 
diverse passages of Scripture expressed the joys or sorrows of 
those for whom he intended them. Were any children ill, any 
going to school, any returned home for the holidays, any 
young people engaged, any about to travel, any appointed to 
positions of higher usefulness or responsibility, the young and 
the aged, the rich and the poor, all had a place in his prayers. 
And some word or expression would indicate with precision 
the persons alluded to. In fact, the events of the week, as far 
as it concerned the congregation, were gathered up in his peti- 
tions. This practice did not however jar or repress the sacred 
feelings of the worshipper. It pleased and benefited those 
for whom prayer was made, elicited Christian sympathy, 
fused the hearts of all as with Divine fire, and was an element 
in the production and preservation of that peace and harmony 
for which the church at York Street has been ever distinguished. 
Knowing his people well, and possessed of a sympathetic 
nature, he at these sacred moments naturally expressed his 
own feelings, and into the channel which he opened the- 
feelings of others readily poured. 

Then came the text, prefaced thus, ‘‘ The words commended 
to your serious attention at this time are,” &c. And usually 
the text had an actual or verbal allusion to some passing 
event. Like the old Puritans, he adroitly and dexterously 
chose a verse which was ‘“‘a word in season.” It at once 
arrested attention from its singular and quaint aptness, flashed 
on the audience as the diamond flashed from his strong and 
rosy finger. When his co-pastor was ordained he preached 
to the people from the words, ‘‘ By the good hand of our God 
upon us, they brought us a man of understanding” (Ezra 
viii. 18). When there was great excitement about, and arush 
to, the gold mines of California, ‘The gold of that land is 
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good.”” A lady had died who had a numerous family, all 
members of the church, the text of her funeral sermon was, 
‘A mother in Israel.” Two members of the choir had died, 
he sought to comfort and impress by preaching from the 
words, ‘‘ As well the singers as the players on instruments 
shall be there.” On the Sunday on which he admitted 
husband, wife, and three daughters to the table of the Lord 
his text was, ‘‘ Come thou and all thy house into the ark,” 
A robbery occurred in the chapel; next Sabbath the text was, 
“* Let him that stole steal no more.’’ And on one occasion, 
when a good deal of talk had gone on with regard to a personal 
and private matter, his text was, ‘‘ What is that to thee?” 
He ever spoke ‘‘as one having authority ’—sometimes with 
much playful humour; his words struck home; the arrows 
reached their mark; his sentences were often proverbial, 
alliteration delighted the ear, and he won admiration by his 
exquisite periods, and by dainty devices of language, which 
made his sermons like a strain of music—and though, judged 
of by the taste of the present day, his discourses might be 
criticised as unduly rhetorical, there was about them a com- 
manding power which was blessed to the conversion of many 
a sinner and to the edification of many a saint. 

Pleasant is it to renew acquaintanceship with one in whom 
there was so much to esteem, honour, and love. The hand, 
however, shrinks from attempting to sketch scenes in which 
his individuality was more displayed, lest, through want of 


. skill, a caricature instead of a likeness shall be drawn. 


Yet it was this individuality which gave to him interest, 
impressiveness, and power. There was nothing about 
him insipid. In him the Claytonian element was most fully 
developed. Loyalty to duty formed the basis of his character. 
He .served his generation by the will of God, and, without 
a doubt, has been rewarded with the ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant”? from the gracious and approving lips of 


Him to whom he consecrated his days. 
PAUL J. TURQUAND. 





THE CHURCH AND THE OUTCASTS. 


Ir the London Congregational Union had done nothing more 
than institute the inquiry the results of which are embodied 
in the brief but very striking pamphlet entitled the “ Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London,” which has already produced so pro- 
found an impression, and will, it may be hoped, lead to the 
commencement of practical work on a much more liberal 
and extended scale than has yet been attempted, it would 
have done sufficient to justify its existence. When we re- 
member the criticisms to which the Union has been subjected, 
and turn from them to the noble service it is rendering in 
a vast and hitherto almost neglected field, we cannot but feel 
how completely the gainsaying has been silenced by the 
demonstration of the practical necessity and utility of the asso- 
ciation. The controversy about organization has been settled 
like many another. Solvitur ambulando. As we have more 
than once maintained, the organization of churches for ex- 
ternal and aggressive work is perfectly consistent with the 
maintenance of perfect independency, and is absolutely essen- 
tial in order to success in missionary enterprise. It will be 
hard enough for the combined forces of London Christianity 
to make any distinct impression upon the dense mass of 
ignorance and immorality, poverty and wretchedness, ungod- 
liness and vice which lies festering at our very doors. The 
efforts of isolated communities, many of which have a difficult 
struggle for life themselves, would be to a large extent 
wasted. 

Among the first effects of wise organization is a fuller and 
juster appreciation of the work to be done. The nature of 
that work is here presented to us in a picture which is simply 
appalling in its darkness, and which is all the more terribly 
impressive because of the absence of all striving after artistic 
efiect. Mr. Mearns, the able and singularly energetic secre- 
tary of the Union, felt that the first essential to remedial 
action was an accurate knowledge of the facts, and he has 
spared no exertions in order to secure it. The Union is 
happy in having found a man so thoroughly competent for 
this extremely difficult task. We remember hearing an advo- 
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cate for a Jewish mission commence his speech with the 
curious statement that ‘‘a desire for facts is an infirmity of 
our common nature.” If it be an infirmity, Mr. Mearns has 
it developed in an extraordinary degree. He has almost 
a passion for facts and figures—for what may be called, for 
the sake of brevity, moral and religious statistics. Combining 
with this an intense devotion to the great spiritual work of 
his life, he has naturally been intensely anxious to learn the 
real condition of the metropolis, and place it so vividly before 
Christian churches as to call forth efforts more commensurate 
with the greatness of the necessity. There is the more reason 
for recognizing the conspicuous ability and still more the 
devoted zeal with which he has carried out this work, because 
his modesty always leads him to keep himself in the back- 
ground. It is but common justice to say that the credit of 
this entire work belongs to Mr. Mearns. He was its inspira- 
tion, and to his unfailing tact and judgment its successful 
completion is due. 

Here, then, are the facts before us qualified by this sugges- 
tive limitation, ‘‘No respectable printer would print, and 
certainly no decent family would admit, even the driest state- 
ment of the horrors and infamies discovered in one brief 
visitation from house to house. So far from making the 
worst of our facts, for the purpose of appealing to emotion, 
we have been compelled to tone down everything, and wholly 
to omit what most needs to be known, or the eyes and ears of 
our readers would have been insufferably outraged.”’ For the 
literal correctness of this statement we can vouch from our 
own personal knowledge. When, therefore, those who are 
living in the enjoyment of ease and comfort—it may be, of 
luxury—in their own homes, whose religion has about it that 
air of respectability and pleasant self-complacency which is 
round about their entire life, and who may even indulge the 
thought that by their contributions to Christian societies, 
possibly supplemented by a few hours given to Christian 
labour, they are fulfilling their duty to the great population 
amid which their lot has been cast, come to read the harrow: 
ing details which are given in these pages, they must not 
forget that the half, and especially the worst half, has not 
been told them. 
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The first point to be emphasized is the wretched character 
of the houses in which such numbers of our brethren dwell. 
“We donot say,” is the language of the pamphlet, ‘‘ the con 
dition of their homes; for how can those places be called 
homes, compared with which the lair of a wild beast would be 
a comfortable and healthy spot ?”’ In every sense of the word 
they answer to the description here given of them as ‘‘ pesti- 
lential human rookeries.” The physical, and the social, and 
the moral atmosphere alike are all charged with the element 
out of which pestilence is bred. These wretched dens are 
crowded in courts and alleys, poisoned with foul gases ; they 
are filled with families living in conditions which render decency 
impossible, and, as a natural result, lead on to immorality of 
the most frightful character ; they are the scenes of lives out 
of which hope must have been banished, if indeed it can be said 
ever to have had a place in them, and whose whole surround- 
ings are calculated only to induce that reckless savagery which 
is a standing menace to every society in whose midst it exists. 

It is superfluous to say that these hovels are nests of im- 
morality. No rational man could expect them to be any- 
thing else. The only question is whetber in them any moral 
sense exists, or any moral distinction is recognized. In them 
children are trained in vice as a matter of course. Would 
indeed that as much care were taken by the respectable 
classes, or even by those who are professedly Christian, to 
train their children in theyood as is given in these miserable 
dwellings to education in the evil. “All kinds of depravity 
have their schools. Children who can scarcely walk are 
taught to steal, and mercilessly beaten if they come back from 
their daily expedition without money or money’s worth. Many 
of them are taken by the hand, or carried in the arms to the 
gin-palace, not seldom you may see mother’s urging and com- 
pelling their tender infants to drink fiery liquids.”” What a 
picture! And yet there are thousands of originals to be found 
for it in the fetid dens which have been allowed to exist in the 
midst of the Christianity and civilization of this boasted nine- 
teenth century. It is a scandal to the Church and the State ; 
it is a scandal to the country and to every one among us who 
is not prepared to contribute his best thought and effort for 
the provision of a remedy. 
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One cheering and to us surprising fact meets us in this 
dreary chronicle of sin and misery. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
sickening revelations of immorality which have been disclosed 
to us, those who endeavour to earn their bread by honest 
work far outnumber the dishonest.” Who will not endorse 
the judgment that ‘it is to their infinite credit that it should 
be so, considering that they are daily face to face with the 
contrast between their wretched earnings and those which are 
the produce of the sin.’”’ By a curious but interesting caleu- 
lation it is shown that a decent child must make fifty-six 
gross of match-boxes a week, or 1296 a day, before he can 
reach the average earnings of a thief. Of course the thing 
cannot be done, for adults can seldom make half the number, 
Women finishing trousers at 23d. the pair, or making lawn- 
tennis aprons at 3d.adozen, and men’s shirts at 10d. a dozen, 
and men making fishing-boots, to be sold at three guineas, for 
5s. 3d., or policemen’s overcoats at 2s. 10d. each, are doomed 
to exhausting toil and miserable penury. Unhappy beings, 
they are crushed down, squeezed,—is it too much to say, 
robbed at every point. Heartless landlords squeeze out of 
them exorbitant rents, equally selfish and unfeeling employers 
wring the very life-blood out of them by excessive toil, while 
they do not pay enough to keep soul and body together. 
Volumes might be filled with stories of the fearful misery 
which is thus induced. The case of these poor, plundered 
toilers (for the withholding of honest pay is nothing short of 
plunder) is bad enough even in times of health, but when sick- 
ness is added to all their other calamities, the imagination 
fatigues itself in vain in the attempt to conceive of their suffer- 
ings. One or two illustrations we extract from the pamphlet, 
which we do not use more largely in this way because we hope 
that our readers will get it and peruse every line of it for 
themselves. 


A poor woman in an advanced stage of consumption, reduced almost 
to a skeleton, lives in a single room with a drunken husband and five 
children. When visited she was eating a few green peas. The children 
were gone to gather some sticks wherewith a fire might be made to boil 
four potatoes which were lying on the table, and which would constitute 
the family dinner for the day. Or, take another case, related by Rev. 
Archibald Brown, who with his missionaries is doing a noble work 
amongst the poor in the eastof London. People had doubted the accuracy 
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of reports presented by his missionaries, and he accordingly devoted a 
considerable time to personal visitation and inquiry. He found case after 
case proving that but little of the wretchedness had been told, and hers is 
a fair specimen. At the top of an otherwise empty house lived a family ; 
the husband had gone to try and find some work. The mother, twenty- 
nine years of age, was sitting on the only chair in the place in front of a 
grate, destitute of any fire. She was nursing a baby only six weeks old, 
that had never had anything but one old rag round it. The mother had 
nothing but a gown on, and that dropping to pieces; it was all she had 
night or day. There were six children under thirteen years of age. 
They were barefooted, and the few rags on them scarcely covered their 
nakedness. In this room, where was an unclothed infant, the ceiling 
was in holes. An old bedstead was in the place, and seven sleep in it at 
night, the eldest girl being on the floor. 

This is bad, but it is not the worst. In a room in Wych Street, on the 
third floor, over a marine-store dealer’s, there was, a short time ago, an 
inquest as to the death of a little baby. A man, his wife, and three 
children were living in that room. The infant was the second child who 
had died, poisoned by the foul atmosphere; and this dead baby was cut 
open in the one room where its parents and brothers and sisters lived, 
ate and slept, because the parish had no mortuary and no room in 
which post mortems could be performed / No wonder that the jurymen 
who went to view the body sickened at the frightful exhalations. 


And these things are found not in some distant haunt of 
savage heathenism, but in our beloved England, in our own 
metropolis! Churches and chapels are round about this 
“Inferno,’’ but its drunken denizens, it need not be said, 
hardly ever enter them. ‘‘ The number of attendants in one 
district of St. George’s-in-the-East is thirty-nine persons out 
of 4235.” This may be below the average, but at least it is 
certain it is but a wretched fraction of the dwellers in these 
“courts, many of which the sun never penetrates, which are 
never visited by a breath of fresh air, and which rarely know 
the virtues of a drop of cleansing water,” who ever attend a 
place of religious worship. Isit marvellous? They are shut 
out from the gentler and more healthful influences of the 
present life; can it be matter of astonishment that they have 
not the desire for the higher blessings of the spiritual life ? 
They have in numbers of cases lost the capacity even to 
understand them. Right and wrong belong toa class of ideas 
to which they are utter strangers. If they use the name of 
God it is only in accents of blasphemy. As to going to a 
place of worship to seek or serve Him, “‘ with the exception 
of a very small proportion, the idea has never dawned upon 
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these people.” Some idea of their moral condition may be 
gathered from one incident related in this pamphlet, the type 
it may be feared of only too numerous a class. ‘ An East- 
end missionary rescued a young girl from an immoral life, 
and obtained for her a situation with people who were going 
abroad. He saw her to Southampton, and on his return was 
violently abused by the girl’s grandmother, who had the sym- 
pathy of her neighbours, for having taken away from a poor 
old woman her means of subsistence.” If the Christian had 
not strong faith in God he might well despair in reading such 
a story as this. That such people are not found in places of 
worship is in one sense a source of encouragement. If they 
had been in the habit of listening to the teaching of God’s 
word, and this were the result, the case would be desperate 
indeed. As itis, the light has not become darkness, inasmuch 
as they have never come within the range of the light at all. 
Still the difficulty comes as to how to deal with those in whom 
conscience seems to be utterly dead. 

It needs only one more point to complete the awfulness of 
the picture. As the pamphlet tells us, ‘‘ Tuts TERRIBLE FLOOD 
OF SIN AND MISERY IS GAINING upon vs.”’ As the Pall Mall 
Gazette put it in an article on the pamphlet which did equal 
credit to the head and heart of the editor, “ The grim Floren- 
tine might have added to his horrors of his vision of hell by 
a sojourn ina London slum. [For in the Inferno the damned 
at least did not breed. Withus they do. Every year sees an 
addition to the long roll of the new-born lost. Born in the 
fetid atmosphere of a crowded cellar, suckled on gin, and 
cradled in the gutter, they never have a chance. When they 
are five or six they are driven into the public school to infect 
it with the moral miasma of their lairs. Many are lucky 
enough to die, others live on in turn to propagate their kind, to 
hand down to another generation the curse which never leaves 
them from the cradle to the grave. All this seething mass of 
misery and vice exists at our doors. It is getting no better: 
it is rather getting worse. Is there anything to be done?” 

That is the question which is being eagerly and sorrowfully 
asked in many quarters, and which ought to be repeated with 
ever-deepening pathos and increasing importunity until it is 
answered. To give an exhaustive reply would require a far 
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more extended examination of the various points which are at 
once suggested by the recital of the facts than would be pos- 
sible within the limits of a paper. We can only attempt at present 
to throw out a few hints dealing with general principles, 
rather than any details. There are one or two points which 
are pretty sure to be at once started by those who are more 
ready to complain of existing Christian agencies than to 
give themselves heartily to any service which the necessities 
of the case may seem to demand. Of course we were sure 
to have some reference to zeal and money expended on foreign 
missions when there is so much need for both at home. We 
are not prepared to say that there is not in some cases a 
foolish expenditure on objects which are at best of very 
trivial importance. A correspondent of T'he Pall Mall Gazette, 
who subscribes himself ‘‘ Out of Work,” complains of the 
“ successive begging friars” who make their appeals to the 
congregation of which he is a member—a “‘ noble congrega- 
tion’ ina ‘ West-end Church.” The last appealed for the 
South Sea Island and South American Missions, particularly 
for a colony of Nonconformist Welshmen who prayed for a 
Church of England spiritual director. The one before 
appealed for help to stop the dreadful attempts that were 
made to open the museums on Sundays!” We are not sur- 
prised that sensible men are fretted and vexed by this kind of 
thing, but it would be much wiser if, instead of making their 
complaints to the world in this fashion, they were to apply 
an effectual corrective. One may easily be found, and it 
has the advantage of costing nothing. Let them stop the 
supplies. The writer says, ‘‘ We respond to these appeals: 
we do not like to pass the plate.” Exactly, and there- 
fore the appeals multiply. Suppose a different plan were 
to be adopted, and the plate were passed when there was no 
sympathy with the object for which help was solicited! Only 
let the money thus saved be conscientiously appropriated to 
London work. 

In the crying needs of London the Christian inhabitants 
may well refuse to contribute to mere ‘“ fads,” however 
venerable the sanction by which they may be supported. 
But to withdraw from all other kinds of work, and especially 
from foreign missions, would be an utterly mistaken policy. 
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A disastrous day, indeed, would it be for the work of 
home evangelization if the Church were to withdraw from 
the heathen world because the great impulse which inspired 
its effort had been exhausted. If, indeed, individuals fee] 
more drawn to home work, or even if they feel some doubt 
as to the work in foreign parts, let them obey the instincts 
of their own hearts; only, ‘‘ whatever they find to do, let 
them do it with all their might.”” We have not found that 
railers against missions to the heathen have always been 
the most diligent workers among their own countrymen. At 
all events, what is wanted now is not a murmuring at what 
is done in other spheres, but the employment of holy in- 
ventiveness and diligent effort in this vast wilderness of 
London poverty and sin. 

Another class insist, as might be expected, on the necessity 
for looking to the physical wants of the people before taking 
any thought for their spiritual condition. ‘To a certain point 
their contention is sufficiently rational. People living in such 
conditions are almost beyond the reach of religious influence. 
It is not that they are poor, but that they are sunk into a 
state of moral degradation which makes it difficult to find any 
ground of appeal to them. They are not only ignorant and 
vicious, but they are in the midst of surroundings which are 
all fatal to the growth of any better sentiment. The ele- 
mentary language of religious teaching they hardly under- 
stand. To appeal to the love of goodness or the fear of God, 
or in multitudes of cases even to the terror of hell, they are 
absolutely insensible. Their environment must be changed 
before there can be any reasonable prospect of change in 
themselves. All this we freely admit, and yet religious in- 
fluence has its own work to do even among these outcasts. 
Possibly its first business is to make them feel that they are 
not outcasts, to teach them that they are not only cared for, 
but cared for with a tenderness which is very different from 
the activity of the mere utilitarian, however desirous he may 
be of their improvement, to soften the thick crust of indif- 
ference, and even hostility to others which has grown up round 
their hearts by the loving sympathy and grace of Christian 
spirits. Nor is it necessary to postpone direct religious in- 
struction until physical discomforts and difficulties have all 
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been removed. The two works may at all events go on side 
by side. 

Still the great problem of how to house these people even 
in decency and comfort, which is the first that presents itself, 
must be faced, and it is one the solution of which is not at 
once apparent. Political economy has been treated with but 
little respect of late when its conclusions have come across 
work which it was felt must be done in the interests of the 
public safety and well-being, and we may be sure that its 
professors will be left to mumble their dry bones to their 
heart’s content should they object to any feasible plan which 
may be devised for housing the London poor on the ground 
that it is contrary to sound economic principles. If those 
principles have been set aside in order to meet the just 
demands of Irish farmers, it is not probable that they will 
be allowed to interpose a veto upon any wise schemes for 
dealing with the necessities and sorrows of the unfortunate 
outcasts around us. There is much more at stake in this 
matter than the relief of poverty, there is the removal of a 
gigantic evil which while it remains is a peril to our con- 
stitution and a scandal to our civilization. ‘‘ Salus repub- 
lice ” must be a supreme consideration, and to set up against 
its urgency the mere reasonings of economical doctrinaires 
would be contrary to common sense. We cannot sacrifice 
morality and virtue; we cannot stand by and see human 
beings left to wear out a miserable existence amid influences 
fitted to stamp out every element of humanity and reduce 
them to the condition of the brutes; we cannot close our 
ears to the piteous cry of their distress, or blind ourselves to 
the ghastly vice and misery which all this crowding in East- 
end hovels means in order to maintain the dogmas of political 
economy. We have submitted to the iron bondage of this 
dreary science long enough, and here is the result. We are 
no advocates of any revolutionary socialism, but there is a 
certain socialism which Christianity sanctions. We cannot 
allow the hungry to starve or the wretched to fester in a moral 
corruption while we have any power to relieve them. The 
State may lawfully be called upon to deal with a mass of evil 
which is so gigantic as to be beyond the capacity of private 
benevolence to reach its necessities. 
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The difficulty really begins when we are asked to say what 
the State ought to do. It is a question which cannot be 
answered offhand, and which perhaps it is not for private 
individuals to answer at all. Is it too much to expect political 
leaders, those who have the conduct of public affairs, or who 
aspire to such distinction, to suggest the method by which the 
deliverance may be secured? The elaboration of such a scheme 
is a task worthy of the highest statesmanship, and it would be 
safe to predict that the politician who should do it would receive 
the highest honour a grateful country could confer. The first 
suggestion seems to be that Government should seek to enlist 
the aid of private benevolence by lending from the public 
funds to companies which were prepared to undertake the 
erection of houses for the poor as a matter of pure philan- 
thropy, and without any view to personal profit. Objections 
to such a scheme, or to any scheme, may be easily suggested, 
and whatever is done needs to be done with extreme caution 
and fenced round with all proper qualifications. But English- 
men have not been cowed by difficulties whenever they have 
had any great object at heart, and they will not be content 
to admit that there is anything impossible even here. A 
people whose indomitable energy is felt all the world over 
will not, after founding a great empire on which they boast 
that the sun never sets, confess themselves baffled in their 
endeavour to house the homeless poor of their own metropolis. 
It was recently proposed to advance eight millions for the 
construction of a Suez Canal. A much smaller sum would 
work wonders in stimulating the benevolence of Londoners in 
this all important work. Even before a single new erection is 
planned, however, there is something which legislation can 
do and ought to do without delay. It is one of the unfortunate 
elements in this case that there are men who profit by the 
degradation and misery of their fellow-creatures. ‘The 
wretched hovels, which are haunts of pestilence and death 
for those who dwell in them,’ yield high rents and large 
interest on capital to the owners. They are profitable invest- 
ments for the landlord, though they breed corruption and 
vice for his tenants. Here, at least, law can interfere im- 
mediately. It cannot fix the limit of rents, but it can insist 
on proper care being paid to the condition of the tenements. 
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Here we must pause for the present. We have only glanced 
at the first and most imperative reform that is required. 
Until more decent homes are provided, all Christian or even 
educational work will be prosecuted under difficulties so 
enormous as to forbid the hope of any great success. Still 
we must work as best we can under the conditions. We 
welcome the establishment of mission-halls as a necessary 
preliminary step. They must not be mere teaching-places, 
but as far as possible provide for the people the shelter and 
social pleasure that they now seek at the public-house. 
Centres of light, brightness, and activity in the district in 
which they are placed, they will be silently witnessing on 
behalf of the Christianity which has planted them there. 
They will be a link of connection between classes so far 
separated from each other that they have been correctly 
described as two nations. They will carry to the poor and 
suffering messages of sympathy in many an act of practical 
goodness, and they will, on the other hand, be to those who 
are living in more prosperous circumstances reminders of the 
work they have to do in reclaiming a moral wilderness, whose 
desolations are hardly exceeded by those of the darkest 
regions of heathenism. Let the Congregational Churches of 
the metropolis take this as their first duty and do it without 
delay. This is a case for resolute determination and for un- 
stinted liberality on a scale far beyond anything yet reached. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY.* 


As a volume of sermons, this book of Mr. Munger’s affects 
me like a breath from the sea. It charms, it refreshes, it 
invigorates, it carries out the thoughts. The spirit of the 
book is admirable. Every page bears the stamp of an ear- 
nest and beautiful soul, endowed with brilliant faculty, 
quickened by Christian experience, inspired at once by a 
passionate love for humanity, and a rooted conviction that 
in Christ the woes of humanity find their sure relief and its 
longings their perfect satisfaction, breathing the modern 














* “The Freedom of Faith.” By Theodore 8S. Munger. 
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atmosphere, fed on the best thought of the present, which it 
strives to blend with the great message of salvation, alive 
therefore to both the difficulties and the advantages of the 
times ; still, notwithstanding all, believing and not doubting, 
not paralyzed but zealous, hopeful instead of desperate. To 
the author the world is wide, the needs of man are large, 
their pains severe, their minds perplexed, their wills weak, 
yet God, nevertheless, is over all, and God in Christ is the 
great message for the age. 

So much I cannot help saying. My regret is that, when 
the book has been laid down, and reflection has followed, I 
seem to have been under the influence of a sympathetic and 
loving and large spirit rather than of a great and clear 
thinker. I have said that the book has affected me like a 
breath from the sea, but sea air is an excitement which is 


followed by the more terrible collapse unless the body be fed’ 


with good food, and these sermons seem to me capable of 
giving much stimulus but little nourishment. Say what men 
will, it is not sentiment, however exalted, but doctrine, which 
rules the world, truth inviolate and inviolable, born in the 
intellect, and carrying irresistible conviction to the minds of 
others. By emotion you may make the mind receptive, but 
you must have something to impart worthy of its reception 
if your influence is to last. By noble words you may dispose 
the mind to hear, but there must be something to hear based 
on the structure of things, and not on personality, if your 
words are to convert or ennoble. Sermons in sympathy with 
their times are something; sermons which can contribute 
definitely to the intellectual necessities of the age are more. 
Now it is this satisfaction for the intellect I miss in Mr. 
Munger. His book has religious yearning, genius, Christian 
consciousness, some learning, much familiarity with modern 
objections to popular statements of Christian truth ; it does 
not appear to me to have consistency or accuracy, luminous 
ordering of thought or vigorous grappling with contradic- 
tions. The book has not attained the splendid rank of the 
guide whose ideas have become clear and connected. It 
marks a tendency ; it cannot direct it. What power it pos- 
sesses is due to the subtle sympathy and intangible genius it 
displays, not to the express teaching it inculcates. This is 
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at once its strength and its weakness. Perhaps the explana- 
tion may be suggested by the opening essay on the “ New 
Theology.” 

Mr. Munger very rightly disclaims for this phrase, ‘‘ the 
New Theology,” any real propriety, he even denies its appro- 
priateness. The reason he assigns for his demurrer is that 
the theology he intends is not new. I should object to the 
phrase, because what he speaks of is not a theology. Indeed, 
there is a certain reasonableness in the use of the word 
“new,” especially remembering that Mr. Munger is an 
American, and his standpoint is much more new ia America 
than it is to us. There is no justification for the use of the 
word ‘‘ theology.” <A ‘‘ theology,” or even a contribution to 
a theology, is just what this book is not. It is not even a 
popular exposition of Divine truth which has theology as its 
presupposition. ‘To use its own expressions, it ‘‘ recognizes a 
certain development of doctrine,” it does not show the doc- 
trine developed; it notes “‘a transfer of emphasis, a widened 
habit of thought, a broader research,” it does not present 
that series of aftiliated and reasoned beliefs which result from 
the transferred emphasis, the widened habit, the enlarged 
research. The book chronicles a tendency, it does not fix it. 

Possibly Mr. Munger has no strong sense of the need of 
crystallizing his thoughts into doctrines. Some loose expres- 
sions about systems and theologians seem to indicate the 
absence of such a conviction. I will not delay to insist upon 
the misuse of the term theology in this case; I will simply 
remark that all history is against him. Fichte, in one of his 
discussions upon the utility of philosophical study, declares 
himself content to base the value of speculation upon its 
necessity, seeing that every thinking man must either accept 
a philosophy already framed, or frame one for himself; he 
must run some roads and introduce some plan into the jungle 
of his thoughts. I should be inclined to assert, in parallel 
form, that every thinking Christian man must either frame 
a theology for himself or accept one from others. Religious 
convictions must be tested, they must be defined, and they 
must be harmonized ; and what is this but to form a theology? 
Further, it is just when any movement in religious thought 
attains to systematic statement that its success is assured. 
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Dr. Dorner has well, if somewhat scholastically, said, “ What 

great advantage may be gained from the presentation of 
Christianity as a system of religious truth, satisfactory at 
any rate to the needs of a given time, the joyful enthusiasm 
may attest with which the first attempt at a coherent and 
scientific presentation of Christian doctrine in the ‘ Prin. 
ciples’ of Origen, and of evangelical doctrine in Melanch- 
thon’s ‘Loci,’ was received by their contemporaries : the 
knowledge that out of the principles of Christianity, or of the 
Reformation, a whole, a complete coherent theory of the 
universe could be framed, came as an emancipation to the 
Christian consciousness, confirmatory of the universal 
mission of Christianity.” Certainly Dr. Dorner might have 
drawn from all ages of the Church instances of this univer. 
salizing of a tendency by systematic treatment—from Origen 
to Athanasius, from Augustine to John of Damascus, from 
Anselm to Aquinas, from Duns the Scotchman to Melanch- 
thon, from Calvin to Turrettin, from Quenstedt and Pearson 
and Limborch and Socinus to Schleiermacher and Watson 
and Chalmers and Wardlaw. Does not Mr. Munger see that, 
so far from system being undesirable, it will only be when 
what he so well calls “the fresh movement in the realm of 
theology”? has found logical and consistent expression in 
systematic form that the suspected convictions of the few will 
become the trusted beliefs of the many? When God shall 
provide for us the mind which can restate His revelation 
in language and form which do not contradict the most 
cherished and hard-won beliefs of the age, then, and not till 
then, will this present phase of transition pass away. 

That there is a “fresh movement in the realms of theo- 
logy’ none can doubt who is abreast of the currents of the 
time. Amongst many causes of this new tendency—which I 
cannot delay to characterize at length—two are conspicuous. 
This century has been the century of natural science and of 
travel. Verification and the brotherhood of man are the 
watchwords of the time. Great discoveries in the natural 
world have affected some old interpretations of Scripture on 
the one hand, thus introducing one element of uncertainty 
into popular religious conceptions ; and, on the other hand, 
another disintegrating element has appeared insthe largely 
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increased knowledge travellers have given us of non-Christian 
religious systems. Thus from two sides new light has been 
thrown upon the nature and history of man. Now the weak 
points of those great Protestant theologies, which served for 
more than two centuries as the highest expressions of the 
thoughts of religious men upon themselves and their rela- 
tions to their Divine Author, were just their views upon man, 
especially their views upon the world of heathendom. The 
inevitable result has been that the investigations recently 
made in natural science and comparative religion have thrown 
some discredit upon the older theologies. Hence the need of 
a New Theology, a thing to be feared only by him who has 
identified the veritable thoughts of God with his thoughts 
upon the Divine thoughts. Contributions to this New Theo- 
logy I do not find in this book. The great intellectual need 
of the day is felt, a belief in ultimate satisfaction is cherished, 
the lines of search for the future system of truth are more or 
less clearly indicated, but scarcely a contribution has been made 
to.that system itself. Nay, as far as my own judgment goes 
—and equally with Mr. Munger I would disclaim any right or 
wish to speak ex cathedré, I am speaking for myself alone—much 
of the old truth which has stood the brunt of the attacks of 
ages has been too readily surrendered in momentary forgetful- 
ness of avowed principles, and much of the new which is. 
proffered in substitution scarcely stands the tests of reason- 
ableness opento us. It seems to me that the writer has, to 
avery large extent, correct general views as to what a valid 
theology for these times must be, but that he is unable to 
prosecute his search along the lines he has marked down until 
impregnable results are obtained. He has not fought through 
night to actual light, but only to the belief that light will be 
reached in a certain direction. Naturally enough, therefore, 
Mr. Munger has characterized, to some extent rightly, the 
nature and aims of the recent movements in theology; with 
equal naturalness, I think, he has made many incautious 
statements very likely to prejudice the movement he is 
desirous of forwarding. To point out some of these accurate 
characterizations, drawing attention at the same time to 
some of these incautiousnesses of statement, will possibly 
give the best idea of the book as a whole. 
VOL. XII. 63 
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Thus Mr. Munger seems to see—and it would have been 
well if he had definitely said as much—that a new theology 
is not a new Bible. The Bible is the record of the revelations 
of God, the New Testament is the record of the latest revelg. 
tion made to man; whereas no theology can claim to be more 
than a human attempt at comprehending the Divine revela- 
tions. The difference is important. A theology is not the 
Bible, but a human interpretation of the Bible reduced to 
accuracy, consistency, and order. Theology and Scripture, 
that is to say, vary in their methods and their sources, 
Thus, as to method, the Bible is no more a system of religious 
truth than nature is a system of chemical truth. The chemist 
does not find his science in nature, he only finds the facets 
which he has to build up into a science; the theologian does 
not find his science as such in the Bible, he simply finds the 
facts he has to construct into theological science. The chemist 
first observes and experiments, and then generalizes from his 
experiments and observations. In like manner the theologian 
first collects truths or facts from the Bible, authenticates 
them, arranges them, and then endeavours to exhibit their 
due proportions and relations. Theology is not Scripture; 
theology is to Scripture what: natural science is to nature 
itself. It follows that as to the sources of each there is a fur- 
ther difference between the Bible and theology. Theology is of 
human origin. However great the emphasis upon the “ men” 
in the passage ‘‘ holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” the human element is inexpressibly less 
potent in the Bible than in theology. So large, indeed, is the 
human element in theology as to negative its Divine character. 
A new theology is nothing but a new and systematized inter- 
pretation made by man of the contents of revelations given by 
God, a new commentary upon the closed canon. No new 
theology can supersede Scripture. It is a pity that loose 
expressions of Mr. Munger’s seem to place the knowledge of 
God and His acts to be gained from Scripture on a level with 
the knowledge of God and His acts to be gained ‘“‘ in history, 
in the nation, in the family, in the material creation, and in 
the whole length and breadth of human life.” The revelation of 
God to be found in these fields is meagre indeed, if the Bible 
be not first regarded as the record of the supreme revelation. 
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Itis highly improper to class the Bible, as Mr. Munger does, 
with these other fields of knowledge, and to represent it as 
“under a process still enacting.” 

Again, Mr. Munger is quite right in saying that the New 
Theology must seek “‘ to interpret the Scriptures in what may 
be called a more natural way, and in opposition to a hard, 
formal, unsympathctic, and unimaginative way.” The Bible is 
becoming a more living book daily to this generation. It is 
being studied as every other book is studied. The days of 
“proof texts,” selected indiscriminately, without reference to 
writer, circumstances, and stage of development, are gone for 
the erudite for ever. The Bible is now seen to be a book which 
shows with a singular unity of intention the unfolding revela- 
tions of God through the ethnic, Jewish, and Christian stages. 
The inductive method is rapidly supplanting the older deduc- 
tive method in the interpretation of the holy records, to the 
great vitalizing of our estimation of their worth. In addition 
to the devotional study of Scripture, there is a scientific study 
which numbers an ever-increasing band of devotees. This 
scientific study is an application of the inductive method 
under the special circumstances of the case. The Bible is an 
ancient record, written in dead tongues, and transmitted to 
us through many vicissitudes. According to the inductive 
method therefore, which proceeds without preliminary assump- 
tions of inspiration, the Bible has to be treated at the outset 
like an old edition of Homer or Thucydides. But it is not 
long before this prosecution of the inductive process compels 
the belief that, however vacant at the commencement our 
minds may be, or may be made, of prepossessions as to the 
character of Scripture, this book is not an ordinary book, 
rather it is pre-eminently the book ; it stands in a category all 
jis own when compared with all other books in the universe. 
Assuredly Mr. Munger is right in saying that the Bible is 
being read in a more natural and living way than was known 
either to the older or more modern Calvinistic schools. But 
even here many of Mr. Munger’s statements appear to me ill- 
advised. Is it not a view of inspiration untrue to the facts to 
say that the writers of the Biblical books were ‘‘ ‘moved’ 
inleed, but uot carried outside of themselves, nor separated 
from their own ways and conceptions”? And there are many 
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other expressions upon this momentous subject which appear 
to me more than questionable. 

Again, Mr. Munger well says that the New Theology vill 
not part with the historic faith of the Church, but rather 
seeks to put itself in its line, whilst recognizing a process of 
development.” I do not know how he reconciles this state. 
ment with what follows almost immediately, that “it allies 
itself with the older rather than the later theologies ;” for 
this is not “‘ to recognize a process of development.” Hoy. 
ever, he does well to draw attention to the indubitable fact 
that the aim of the theologian must ever be to assimilate all 
that was true in past theologies at the very moment that he 
is identifying himself with the party of progress by the 
attempt to discover new truth and to put old truths in ney 
lights. The staple of any new theology must necessarily be 
truths long known reset. Theology is constructive ; that is 
to say, it is an edifice of truth built up by human reason 
from the materials supplied by Christ and His apostles. Just 
as nature is not physical science, but natural science is con- 
structive, the product of the exercise of the human mind upon 
nature, so the science of Christian doctrine, or theology, is 
not the Bible—it is constructive, the product of the human 
mind working upon the Scriptures. And the analogy may 
be carried further. In some ages the task of theology is 
simply to raise the roof, so to speak, of an existing struc- 
ture, or to add new wings; whilst in some ages the task 
of theology is wholly to rebuild, that is to say, to utilize 
the old materials, with some additions of new materials, for 
the erection of a new edifice according to a novel design. 
The latter is the task of the present age; but let it never be 
forgotten, to carry on the figure, that most of the old mate- 
rials have approved themselves by long resistance to wind 
and weather, and must reappear in any new building. One 
of the greatest achievements of this century is the recognition 
of the inestimable value of historical study, and the history 
of doctrine cannot but be an invaluable aid in the reconstruc- 
tion of doctrine. It would be strange indeed if the accumu- 
lated and protracted labours of all the great Christian thinkers 
of the past had left behind no heirlooms of imperishable worth. 
To take very low ground indeed, the unity and spirituality of 
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God, the Trinity, the creation and conservation of the world 
by the Triune God, the principal events of the life of Jesus, 
the unparalleled import of His death, the principles of Chris- 
tian morality, all stand, with many other Christian doctrines, 
the test of Catholic truth. Few indeed are the new truths 
the New Theology can hope to discover; it can only hope in 
the main to express old truths in a manner more consonant 
with that enlarging knowledge which enables us to read the 
Divine revelations in a fuller light. The New Theology being 
nothing but a praiseworthy attempt to grasp the meaning of 
Divine revelation in its entirety, whatever of truth the past 
has brought forth it must embody under penalty of being 
incomplete. All this Mr. Munger clearly sees, but, in contra- 
diction thereto, he has allowed himself to indulge in vague 
utterances about some established Christian doctrines which 
are eminently and justly calculated to alarm. I do not care 
to follow him through his loose doctrinal statements on some 
of the most fundamental features of our faith—any reader 
may find them scattered throughout the book, and especially 
in the opening essay and in the sermon on the Reception of 
New Truth—I content myself with saying that he who re- 
solves the atonement into Christ formed in us, or regenera- 
tion into a necessity apart from sin, or the Divine sovereignty 
into the universality of law, or the doctrine of the effects of 
sin into hereditary evil, or retribution into the working out 
of physical law, or inspiration into a Divine inbreathing which 
is fallible, forgets the whole set of Christian history. The 
overwhelming testimony of all ages is against him. 

The most incautious deliverance of Mr. Munger’s I find in 
what he says about the New Theology cijaiming “a larger 
and broader use of the reason than has been accorded to 
theology.” He means by that Protean word reason, as he 
explains, all the natural faculties of man—intuitions, and 
conscience, and susceptibilities, and judgment, as well as in- 
tellect. Now after all the battles with the rationalistic spirit, 
which is just now dying vanquished even in Germany, can 
Mr. Munger possibly mean what he appears to mean when 
he asserts that ‘“‘in the last analysis, revelation—so far as 
its acceptance is concerned—rests on reason, and not reason 
on revelation” ? That the natural faculties with which we 
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have been endowed must be the arbiters as to whether Chris. 
tianity is a revelation or not can be readily understood; but 
that we are at liberty to reject any deliverances of a revela- 
tion which conflict with the testimony of our natural faculties 
is surely to make a revelation superfluous. What reason 
could teach would not reason have been left to teach? That 
the regenerated faculties of man do see an ever-increasing 
reasonableness even in the most unnatural teachings of the 
Spirit I can readily admit, and that those stumbling-blocks 
of the natural faculties, the doctrines of the Trinity, and the 
Deity of Jesus, and the objective atonement wrought by the 
death of Christ, seem more and more to belong to some great 
rational realm of which we can catch here but occasional 
glances—this I can also see; but that the natural faculties 
are able to criticize the Divine gifts before they receive them, 
or are to be held innocent when they will not receive what 
they cannot understand, seems to me to be contrary to all 
Christian experience as well as Scripture. If Mr. Munger 
does not intend what he seems to intend, he stands again 
convicted of incautious statement where statement should 
have been most exact. 

Three tasks, it seems to me, lie before any New Theology: 
first, to determine what constitutes Christian truth, what is 
its test or criterion, whether Scripture, or the Church, or 
reason, or intuition, or the Christian consciousness, one and 
all; and I do not doubt that, even on the inductive method, 
whilst the several natural and regenerated faculties are of 
some value in deciding what is Christian truth, the supreme 
test of what is Christian truth is the testimony of Christ and 
His apostles: secondly, to frame a system of Christian truth 
by the aid of that criterion: and, thirdly, seeing that the 
universe is a unity as well as Scripture, and that both have 
the same Author, to ascertain the many corroborations of 
Christian doctrines which are to be found in the vast realm 
of nature. There is a foundation to be laid, a structure to be 
built, and surroundings to be harmonized. Only when these 
three tasks have been completed and unified will the great 
want of the age be met. ‘‘ The harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that He would send forth labourers into His harvest.” 

ALFRED CAVE. 





THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 
Il, 


Our very title suggests one reason of the failure of many 
preachers. ‘They are weak and unimpressive simply because 
they are hampered by the restraints of the conventionalism 
which surrounds the pulpit. On the platform they are free, 
energetic, spirited, and therefore attractive and powerful, but 
no sooner do they enter the pulpit than they stiffen into a 
professional tone and attitude which is utterly fatal to im- 
pression. Their sermons must be different from any other 
kind of address they give—constructed after an orthodox 
pattern and properly arranged in orthodox divisions. Cor- 
rectness is secured, but at the cost of freedom and sponta- 
neity. The first concern is that the dignity of the pulpit 
shall be maintained, whereas, if its power can only be as- 
serted, the dignity may well be left to take thought for itself. 
The effect of his teaching upon the hearts of men in winning 
them to Christ is the first consideration which should ever be 
present to the preacher’s mind, and the Divine passion for 
saving souls fostered, encouraged, and obeyed will justify itself 
by the work it will accomplish. LEcceutricities, violations of 
good taste, which are for the most part sins against common 
sense, as well as the varied expedients which are adopted in 
the hope of stimulating curiosity, are not the things for 
which we plead. The opposite to conventionalism on which 
we insist is not peculiarity but naturalness. Let every man’s 
own intellect and heart have free play. Let him speak what 
he believes, and because he believes it. To all students for 
the ministry may be addressed an exhortation contained in 
the spirit of that given by Paul to Timothy: Give ‘all dili- 
gence to stir up the gift that isin you.’ If you have no gift, 
your service for God must be something else than the 
ministry of the Word; but if you have a talent, lay it out to 
the best advantage. By reading, by meditation, by observa- 
tion, by fellowship with men, and, most of all, by fellowship 
with God in prayer, seek to find out acceptable words, and 
speak them with such freedom and force that those who hear 
shall feel that they are real and living words, spoken not 
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because you feel that you are expected to say them, but 
because you cannot help saying them—the utterances of your 
ripest thoughts, of your most intense and impassioned feelings, 
Above all, be true to your own selves. There may be, there 
must be, men whom you admire ; but never stoop to be their 
copyists. Imitate them in this only—seek to make the best 
of yourselves, as they have made the best of themselves. It 
is better after all to be a real Smith, with all the best that can 
be made of Smith, than a second-hand imitation Spurgeon. 
Imitation, like conventionalism, makes men artificial, and 
the point on which we insist is that the first quality of the 
true preacher is to be natural. 

It must in all fairness be said that the Church itself has done 
its best to train the preacher in an artificial style which con- 
tinually tends to become unreal, and, what is almost as disas- 
trous as far as effect is concerned, to awaken the suspicion of 
unreality in the minds of the hearers even when there is 
nothing in the preacher to justify it. The pulpitis a rostrum, 
unique in its construction, and with this remarkable pecu- 
liarity, that it completely separates the people from the 
teacher, although he specially needs to be in close sympathy 
with them. To the lecturer on science the sole matter of 
importance is that he should be distinctly heard, so that there 
may be no difficulty in following his exposition or reasoning. 
He may therefore enthrone himself behind a desk without 
troubling himself as to the barrier it interposes between him 
and his audience. He has not to reach their hearts or move 
their consciences, but simply to instruct their understanding, 
and the marked division between him and them does not in- 
terfere with this. It is different with the political orator, who 
has to arouse enthusiasm, and who, therefore, never willingly 
isolates himself from those he has to address. Why should 
the preacher of God’s word alone be doomed to speak under 
conditions which seem intended to destroy that electric sym- 
pathy so difficult to understand or define, but so potent a 
factor in the production of great spiritual impression? We 
hear often of the ‘‘ atmosphere of the pulpit’ and the ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere of the pew,” and though it is a figurative expres- 
sion, there is too much truth in it. No doubt a speaker and 
his hearers must look at the subject under discussion from 
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different standpoints, but there is more than this indicated in 
the marked separation between the preacher in his place of 
official authority and the congregation in their humbler seats. 
Professional sentiment and feeling are supposed to surround 
the one, whereas the other is guided solely by common sense 
and experience. The preacher thus meets at the very outset 
with serious hindrances to his success. A congregation 
(apart from those who have personal attachments to him) 
listens to him with critical severity, if not with actual dis- 
trust, and he on his part is apt to indulge in too exalted ideas 
as to what is due to the sacred character of his office. The 
pulpit does not create all this, but it certainly ministers to it. 
It may be a light consideration that its narrowing bounds 
restrain the fervour and freedom of the true orator, but it is 
a very grave matter that its whole associations and influence 
tend to the repression of that true sympathy between the 
speaker and hearers on which the highest results of the 
Christian ministry are so largely dependent. The Daily 
Telegraph recently took up this subject of sermons, and 
wrote on it with a large amount of good sense. The writer— 
who of course occupies the hearer’s standpoint and expresses 
his feelings—says in relation to those whose misfortune it is 
to have to listen to “dull, conceited, or incurably stupid 
preachers ”’— 

Sunday after Sunday they are obliged by a kind of fate to take their 
seats under the nose of the incompetent and irritating individual who 
has the right to lecture them on religious topics, and, unlike any other 
audience, they are forbidden by a sort of ecclesiastical etiquette from 


showing how bored they are by the inanities of the self-sufficient and 
pragmatical ecclesiastic who talks down at them from his three-decker. 


The whole sentence is extremely suggestive, but the only point 
which we note here is the indication of the hearer’s feelings 
relative to the ‘‘ three-decker.” He has a certain irritation 
at the notion of being ‘‘talked down at,” and while this is 
not favourable to an acceptance of the message by him, it 
certainly tends to produce a certain sense of authority in the 
speaker which is not for his own good or for the advantage of 
his work. 

Too much stress, indeed, is not to be laid upon the mere 
position of the preacher. But it is desirable to insist that 
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there is more in it than at first sight appears, and that it 
cannot properly be treated as a mere external which hag 
nothing to do with the living power of the ministry. Even 
externals cannot be despised with safety, and in this case we 
have one which is the expression of an idea which is caleu- 
lated to create a false sentiment relative to the Christian 
minister, and so materially to interfere with his success. It 
is really one part of the conventionalism by which the preacher 
and the sermon are kept apart from all the common things of 
life, as though they belonged to an entirely different region. 
As with the pulpit so with the form of the sermon. In sub- 
ject and in treatment alike it must be kept separate. The 
subjects which interest men’s minds must be carefully 
eschewed, because they belong to the secular; and even on 
the themes which are appropriate to the pulpit the preacher 
must conform himself to a particular pattern of discourse, 
such as is approved by college professors and writers on homi- 
letics. The time has come when this must be changed. It 


has curtailed the real power of the preacher by restricting 
the range of his influence in order to invest him with an 
official sanctity, and so hampering his freedom as to degrade 
his sermons into mere conventional performances. Some 
hearers complain of the “‘ tyranny of sermons,” but there is 
a tyranny of custom to which the preacher has been subject 
which is far more intolerable, and which in truth is at the 
root of much of the complaint as to the feebleness of the 
pulpit. The preacher can only hold his place as he is free to 
apply the teachings of the gospel to all the varied interests 
of human life, and to do it in the way which is most in 
accordance with his own temperament, ability, and taste. 
‘*Sermons must be abolished’’ was the teaching of Mr. 
Hurndall at Sheffield, and the cry has been eagerly taken up 
by some who have not taken the trouble to ask what the 
speaker really meant. The expression was unguarded, espe- 
cially considering that there are so many ready to take up 
such an utterance and plead it as an excuse for neglecting 
religious worship altogether. But if impression is to be pro- 
duced, it is necessary sometimes tobe unguarded and risk the 
possibility of misconception. Mr. Hurndall, however, could 
not well have been mistaken by those who had the common 
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fairness to judge him by his whole paper, but for a very unfor- 
tunate reference to the Salvation Army, whose success was 
traced to the absence of sermons. If their example, however, 
is to count for anything, it tells in favour of the presence of 
tambourines and trombones and big drums quite as much as 
the neglect of sermons. It might be telling, but it certainly 
was not logical, to fix on this particular point and refer every- 
thing to that. If we are to copy the Salvation Army, or even 
to be instructed by them, we must take them all round. It 
is certainly not fair to argue that they succeed in virtue of 
of what they omit without any regard to that which they 
substitute in its stead. For ourselves we are tired of these 
appeals to the Salvation Army. We doubt whether success 
such as they realize is to be coveted; we are quite certain it 
is not attainable by us without the surrender of much that 
we most prize, ‘and indeed without a revolution in our entire 
spirit which is most undesirable. If it were contemplated, 


indeed, we had better close our colleges and dispense with our 


professors ; for if, under the changed condition of things, we 
needed a ministry at all, it must be a ministry of an entirely 
different character from that which we have hitherto been 
desirous to secure. It would be of little use talking about 
preaching, or educating men to be preachers, if the trumpet 
and the banjo were to be regarded as the most powerful 
instruments for moving the world. Of course those who are 
so fond of quoting the successes of the Salvation Army do 
not mean this, but it is really to this that their suggestions 
ultimately lead. 

So far as regards the need of more elasticity in the charac- 
ter of pulpit discourses, we are at one with Mr. Hurndall. 
The sermon, we are told, has had its day, and yet at the same 
time the leading journal speaks of sermons as among the 
most popular publications of the time. The Telegraph, again, 
in the article already quoted, says, ‘“‘ The sermon is the part 
of the service which is the most universally popular. It is 
then that the attraction of the human voice is felt, and the 
cleric ought to be ashamed to feed his flock on dry bones 
when it has such a keen appetite for choicer fare.” In short, 
the preacher of this day has a ‘‘splendid opportunity,” as the 
journalist described it, for affecting the hearts and influencing 
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the lives of men. It is for him to see that the most is made 
of it, and he can only do it by giving the fullest play to his 
own faculties and preaching his ripest thoughts in the form 
best adapted to impress the hearts of the people. There is 
no fear that men will not appreciate the message of Chris- 
tianity if “only it be presented to them in a common-sense, 
vigorous, and practical way.” Sometimes this can be best 
done by a sermon fashioned after the orthodox type, with its 
elaborate arrangement, its logical divisions, its stately and 
regular advance from the simple exordium to the impassioned 
peroration. Sometimes a quiet talk about some great truth 
will be most likely to reach the hearts of the hearers, or to 
develop the best powers of the speaker. Let every man be 
faithful to himself, and as far as lies in his capacity let him 
adapt himself to the necessities of the situation. But let him 
beware of ‘ vapid oratory,” of ‘‘ threadbare moral platitudes 
and doctrinal shibboleths,” and the other things which, 
according to The Telegraph, tempt the hearer to ‘‘ launch his 
hassock at the well-meaning but totally uninteresting divine.” 
He has no need, on the other hand, to strive after ‘ great 
sermons.” There is but a very small minority who can preach 
them often, or, indeed, ever preach them at all, and even they 
do not attain them by striving. They are rather inspirations, 
or the occasional utterances of men whose hearts and heads 
are full, and who, out of that fulness, do sometimes preach 
sermons which may be described as great. Phillips Brooks 
has some observations on this point in his lectures on preach- 
ing, which may serve as an effectual corrective of much vain 
talk on this subject— 


Or let him once get the idea that every sermon, or that any particular 
sermon, is to be a great sermon, a ‘pulpit effort,” as the dreadful epithet 
yuns, and again he is all lost. Which of these quiet, simple, practical 
themes that offer themselves is suitable to bear the aspirations and con- 
tortions of his eloquence? The first of the difficulties I say no more 
about, only because I seem to have talked to you of nothing else than the 
way in which there must be a man behind every sermon, though, indeed, 
I do think that the most important, I had almost said the only important, 
thing in this matter of learning to preach. But I say no more of that 
just now. ‘This other matter let me dwell on fora moment. The notion 
of a great sermon, either constantly or occasionally haunting the preacher, 
is fatal. It hampers, as I said, the freedom of utterance. Many a true 
and helpful word which your people need, and which you ought to say to 
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them, will seem unworthy of the dignity of your great discourse. Some 
poor exhorter coming along the next week, and saying it, will sweep the 
last recollection of your selfish achievement out of the minds of people. 
Never tolerate any idea of the dignity of a sermon which will keep you 
from saying anything in it which you ought to say, or which your people 
ought to hear. It is the same folly as making your chair so fine that you 
dare not sit down in it. There will come great, or, at least, greater 
sermons in every live minister’s career, sermons which will stand out for 
vigour and beauty, distinctly above his ordinary work, but they will come 
without deliberation, the flowers of his ministry, the offspring of moments 
which found his powers at their best activity, and him most regardless of 
effect. It is good and encouraging, it helps one’s faith in human nature, 
and it has an influence to keep us from the pulpit’s besetting follies, when 
we see how universally the deliberate attempt to make great sermons fails. 
They never have the influence, and they very seldom win the praise that 
they desire. The sermons of which nobody speaks, the sermons which 
come from mind and heart and go to heart and mind with as little con- 
sciousness as possible of tongue and ear, these are the sermons that do 
the work, that make men better men and really sink into their affections. 
They are like the perfect days when no man says, ‘‘ How fine it is!” but 
when every man does his best work and feels most fully what a blessed 


thing it is to live. 


All this proceeds on the assumption that the gospel of 
Christ is felt to be the one Divine method for the regeneration 
and salvation of men. The man who is doubtful on this 
point may as well renounce the hope of being a successful 
preacher. He may be able to gather crowds in virtue of the 
natural gifts of eloquence he possesses ; he may gain the credit 
of being a philosophic thinker or a mighty orator; but the 
highest aims of the minister of the New Testament, the only 
aims which it is worth while living to accomplish, will be 
beyond his reach. Is there not reason for a suspicion that 
this unwavering faith in the power of the gospel itself is not 
absolute or as mighty as it ought to be? What mean the 
hesitating tones in which some are prone to speak on points 
in relation to which there must be certainty, or our preaching 
can at best be nothing more than a poetic fancy or rhetorical 
display ? What means the reluctance to set forth in language 
so plain and distinct that even the most ignorant cannot 
mistake its meaning, the great truth that Jesus Christ is the 
only Redeemer of sinners, and that unbelief means separation 
from God, with all that is included in that terrible phrase, 
“eternal death’? Or how comes it that we are so eager to 
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listen to every one who has got some substitute for, or some 
supplement to the gospel, instead of resting in the conviction 
that God’s old method, tested and vindicated by the experi- 
ence of centuries, is the one method for this age and all ages, 
that by “the foolishness of preaching” He will save them 
that believe? Ifa man say, “ Alas! that faith is not to mea 
reality,” he simply confesses his own unfitness for this service. 
Surely of all positions there is none so inconsistent, none 
which can be so burdensome to him who accepts it, none in 
which failure is so certainly predestined as that of a Christian 
minister who is faltering in his allegiance to Christ. We 
believe, and therefore speak. The lawis universal. The only 
speech with power is the speech of faith, and the speech of 
faith must be with power. 


THE LIBERAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue great Liberal Conference at Leeds is the latest fruit of 
the “‘ caucus,” and it is a fruit of which the producers need not 
be ashamed. The Conference was a “‘ caucus of caucuses,” if 
that much abused name is still to be retained. More than five 
hundred separate Liberal associations sent their delegates to 
an assembly which was in the strictest sense representative, 
and which may fairly be regarded as expressing the opinions 
of the Liberal party asa whole. There are, no doubt, Liberals 
outside the circle of opinion represented at the Conference. 
The world always has included, and, we suppose, always will 
include, a class of people of very excellent intentions, and 
sometimes of considerable ability, whose misfortune it is. 
that they can never work in happy association with others. 
Wherever they are found they are a trouble and incon- 
venience. The Liberal parity, in consequence of its very 
freedom and elasticity, naturally attracts a larger proportion 
of men of this stamp than its rival; but so long as there is 
resolution in its councils it need not be greatly concerned 
about these political eccentrics. Apart from these and from 
a small and diminishing section of Whigs, whose Liberalism 
is of an extremely neutral character, the whole party had a 
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share, through its own chosen representatives, in the delibera- 
tions of the Conference. 

Those deliberations appear to have been remarkably free 
from all tumult and passion on the one side, and from undue 
repression of differences on the other. The utterance of 
opinion was frank and outspoken; and though we are unable 
to approve all the conclusions reached, and, in one case, 
regret that there should have been any discussion at all, we 
can admire the fairness with which the opposing views were 
freely canvassed. The only exception to this seems to have 
been—we judge only from newspaper reports, and may there- 
fore possibly be mistaken—in the precipitate decision in 
favour of Dr. Crosskey’s amendment for female suffrage. 
Apart from this, the Conference is to be congratulated on the 
extraordinary harmony and tact which characterized the entire 
proceedings. It had no need to seek secrecy either to hide its 
dissensions or to draw the veil over the extreme revolutionary 
ends it proposed to itself. This was left to the Conservative 
Federation at Birmingham, of whose deliberations we have 
heard such sinister rumours. The Conference was open to 
reporters, and the importance of the gathering is manifest, 
among other things, by the extreme fulness with which The 
Times recorded its discussions. 

That a Liberal Conference would pronounce in favour of 
precedence being given to a measure for the extension of the 
suffrage in counties over a bill for the reform of the London 
municipality was certain before the discussion commenced. 
It was, therefore, a pity that Mr. Firth should have insisted 
upon raising the question at all, especially when he might 
have brought out his views in so much more useful and effec- 
tivea manner. We need not say that we wish him success, 
and from this feeling we fancy there could have been no 
dissent in the Conference. We admire also the indomitable 
pluck and perseverance with which he has urged on a reform 
to which multitudes of those who are really most interested 
in it show such remarkable indifference. It is, no doubt, 
an extraordinary phenomenon that London should be with- 
out municipal privileges which are enjoyed not only by great 
cities like Manchester and Liverpool, but by a number of 
small boroughs in all parts of the country, a dozen of which 
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might be taken out of the metropolis without any appreciable 
reduction of its population. But it is certain that if Londoners 
had really wished it otherwise, they could have effected a 
change years ago. Even now we are more convinced that 
Mr. Firth is right in his aims than we are that he commands 
the full sympathy of the metropolis. We do not on that 
account despair of success, but we certainly do not believe 
that the delay of the reform, even if it should not be carried in 
the present parliament, would produce any of the grave political 
consequences which Mr. Firth anticipates. 

But our contention is that the course which he thought 
right to take was that most calculated to defeat his own 
purpose. It was to place a metropolitan in opposition toa 
national question, and there could be no doubt as to the 
issue. What we most regret, however, is that such a dis- 
cussion should have taken place at all. Mr. Henry Fowler, 
who took a prominent and influential part in the deliberations, 
dwelt with great ability and force on the peril of postponing 
the new measure of reform until some other work had been 
done by a parliament whose reforming capacity had, in his 
view, been all but exhausted. This was just the kind of view 
which was certain to be presented in opposition to an amend- 
ment like Mr. Firth’s, and on him as the mover of the 
amendment must the responsibility rest for any discourage- 
ment which the discussion of it may have produced. Under 
such conditions an able speaker is certain unconsciously to 
exaggerate the points which make for his own view, perhaps 
without taking sufficient care to estimate the effect of his 
strong statements in their bearing on other questions. We 
agree with Mr. Herbert Gladstone that there is no justification 
for speaking of this as a “moribund Parliament.” If the 
Liberal party in the country were to be influenced by this 
pessimist talk of lobbies and clubs we should despair not only 
of this parliament but of any which might succeed it. Mr. 
Gladstone needs all the support which enthusiasm and resolu- 
tion on the part of his followers can possibly afford him. If 
they, on the contrary, begin to dwell upon difficulties and to 
magnify them until they assume the proportion of impossi- 
bilities, the chances of success will certainly be few. There 
was too much of this tone in the discussion. It was the result 
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of a desire to put the case for the resolution of the committee 
with all possible strength. We could not, as we read some 
of the arguments, but recall the words of the old book: ‘‘ He 
that observeth the clouds shall not sow, and he that regardeth 
the winds shall not reap.” It was natural that several 
Liberals should insist that county suffrage should not in any 
sense be subjected to the chances of the future. But it is 
unfortunate that instead of being content with making that 
distinct they should have thought it necessary to depreciate 
the chances of passing a measure of municipal reform for 
London. The Parliament can pass both, and will do it if the 
Liberals of the country make it clear that they are in earnest 
and mean it to be done. In political as in military conflict 
much depends on daring. It does not appear to us that there 
is much good to be done by speculating as to the probable 
policy of the Lords and still less by shaping Liberal policy so 
as to meet its anticipated action. The business of the party 
is to express its own desires, and then for the Ministry, 
strengthened by the assurances of support from outside, to 
shape its tactics according to its better knowledge of the 
situation, its difficulties, and its possibilities. 

How much the resolution in favour of women’s suffrage was 
worth, as an expression of the deliberate judgment of the body, 
it is impossible for any one who was not present to pronounce 
with any certainty. It must, however, be said that the report 
of the proceedings does not incline us to accord any additional 
respect to a decision from which, in common with a multitude 
of sound Liberals, we utterly dissent, and which cannot be 
forced on the party by any Conference without serious risk of 
disunion. Hitherto the subject has scarcely been treated as 
within the range of practical politics, and has been regarded 
rather as the subject of a little pleasantry. There will be 
some gain from the action of the Leeds Conference if the 
result is to present the question in a more serious aspect. 
The change is not one which ought to be made without full 
deliberation and a thorough appreciation of all that it in- 
volves. With us the political objections to the measure are 
altogether subordinate to the social ones. That the enfran- 
chisement of women would be the introduction of a Con- 
servative, if not reactionary, element into the constituencies, we 
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cannot for a moment doubt; but that will be of much less 
importance when the electorate has been so greatly enlarged, 
and indeed, under any circumstances, could not have been 
treated as a valid argument. If political justice requires a 
particular reform, it cannot fairly be refused because of its 
probable effect on the fate of political parties. 

Our difficulty about women’s suffrage lies much deeper, 
The proposal opens a new question, entirely different from 
that involved in the struggles in which Liberals and Tories 
have been engaged, and is, in fact, part of a movement for 
altering the relations of the sexes. Many of those who are 
committed to it seem to us hardly to have realized this. They 
confine their view entirely to the question of the franchise, 
and argue certainly with considerable foree—a force that 
would be irresistible but for the preliminary objection—that 
a woman householder has the same responsibilities to the 
State as the man, and ought to have the same voice in the 
control of its policy. The argument is open to exception, 
inasmuch as the State exacts from the man service which it 
does not, and in one case cannot, require from the woman, who 
is not liable to serve on juries, and who certainly cannot be 
balloted for the militia. But whatever weight there may be 
in this, it is not the point which most weighs with us. The 
concession of the vote must logically be followed by other 
measures, from some of which many of the most earnest 
advocates of women’s suffrage would shrink. The logic 
which would argue from the admission of the women into 
constituencies their eligibility for parliament is far stronger 
than that by which the first move is justified. We do not 
regard even this prospect in any alarmist spirit, or suppose 
that the foundations of the Constitution would be shaken, even 
though the House of Commons were to include a contingent 
of women as large in proportion as that which was mustered 
in the last School Board of London, which certainly did not 
contribute either to the dignity, the grace, or the efficiency of 
its deliberations. What we do say is that the tendency of all 
such movements is to a distinct change in the position and 
work of women which is not likely to aid in the development 
of the noblest features of their character. 

But, independent of our views on the question itself, we 
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deprecate its introduction at the Conference, and especially 
the mode in which it was introduced. As a piece of artistic 
effect nothing could have been more admirable than the well- 
timed and cleverly managed appearance of the daughters of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright upon the platform ; but in 
a grave political discussion it was out of place. Of course 
these ladies appealed to strong sentiments of chivalry and party 
loyalty in every heart, and those who cheered them for the 
sake of their fathers quite as much as for their own, may well 
have forgotten for the moment that John Bright’s daughter 
at least was there, with all the éclat which her father’s name 
gave her, to promote a measure which was opposed to that 
honoured father’s strongly expressed and most cherished con- 
victions. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s suggestion that the Confer- 
ence had put in the resolution for Mr. Bright’s good was part 
of that ‘‘ pleasant fooling” of which it is so hard to complain, 
but which in this instance was a little unfortunate. The 
country is likely to trust more to Mr. Bright’s wisdom than 
to that of his advisers, even though among them be the 
ladies of his own household. Women’s suffrage may come 
to be accepted as a plank in the “ Liberal” platform, but if 
so, it must have a much more thorough discussion than was 
attempted at Leeds, where the point seems to have been 
summarily decided in a storm of sentiment. 

The immediate business of the hour was well put in charac- 
teristic style by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, as being ‘‘ the abolition 
of legislation which was based on the utter absurdity and 
falsity that the man who lived in the country was a bigger 
fool than the man who lived in the town.” On this point 
Liberals everywhere are of one mind, and even the opposi- 
tion of Tories is hesitating, uncertain, and half-hearted. It 
must be settled as the preliminary to all other effectual re- 
form; for, however good the intentions of Ministers, they 
need, in order to successful legislation, that strong propelling 
force which an enlarged constituency is pretty sure to give. 
The Agricultural Holdings Bill of last session is an example 
in point. Had the county members been chosen under wider 
suffrage, there would have been a much more pronounced 
measure than that which Mr. Shaw Lefevre has somewhat ex- 
travagantly blessed, and which even Tory landlords could not 
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find it in their hearts to ban. Mr. Arch therefore showed his 
usual sagacity in arguing that the extension of the county 
franchise should precede a bill for county government. There 
is so much reason in the suggestion that the Lords could 
hardly be condemned for adopting it and delaying legislation 
in which the electors whom it is proposed to enfranchise are 
deeply interested, until the contemplated change has been 
effected. 

We cannot close this paper without a word on the remark- 
able unity of spirit shown by the two eminent men who may 
lye regarded as representing respectively the generation that 
48 passing away and that which is coming. Mr. Morley is 
clearly marked out as one of the political chiefs of the future, 
and the speech with which he opened the Conference, con- 
eeived in the spirit of the highest statesmanship, was not only 
worthy of himself and of the occasion, but was full of high 
promise for the future. It was outspoken and thorough, but 
it was calm and moderate enough to suit even Mr. Bright, 
who seems to look doubtfully, if not anxiously, at some of the 
developments of the new Radical school. We do not see why 
he should be so afraid of the name Radical, but we fully share 
his distrust of some of the “‘ fads”’ which that name shelters, 
and still more strongly do we admire and sympathize with 
the wise and broad view which he expressed as to moderate 
Liberalism. Sir Wilfred Lawson called them forth by his 
extraordinary observation as to ‘‘ moderate honesty,”’ ignor- 
ing, in the suggested parallel between the two, that the one is 
a matter of moral principle and the other of political opinion 
only. Here are words which well deserve to be remembered— 

You have heard what Sir Wilfrid Lawson said about moderation. 
Well, that is admirable joking, because a man would not like to take any 
one as a servant who was only moderately honest; but I assure you that 
when the Liberal party in this country parts company with all that is 
moderate in its ranks, I will not say what will become of the party, but 
I know what would become of the country. The moderate men in a 
party like this are the natural conservative element, which is of great 
importance. I hope we shall treat them when we find them—and I, per- 
haps, myself am rather one of them—with a certain consideration, for if 
we are not able to travel at the speed of some of the more rapid people, 
we love our country as deeply and as honestly as they do, and we shall 
labour with all those who are acting wisely for its good, as at the present 
time, I believe, may be said of the whole Liberal party of the United 
Kingdom. 
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The unity and consequent strength of the Liberal party 
depends upon the extent to which this counsel is followed. 
Mr. Bright has nobly illustrated it by his own magnanimous 
conduct towards the Ministry he was reluctantly compelled 
to leave because of a difference of policy. We only wish 
that some who sympathize with him in his views of Egyptian 
policy would learn from him to exercise the same tolerance 
towards those whose confidence in the action of the Govern- 
ment in the matter was due not only to their assurance that 
the Prime Minister would never be a party to any enterprize 
conceived in a Jingo spirit, but even more to their implicit 
faith in Mr. Bright himself. It is high time that the contro- 
versy should end, and the Liberal ranks be closed up for the 
conflict which is impending. The struggle relative to the re- 
distribution of seats will be more severe even than that on 
the suffrage, and the Liberal victory can only be assured by 
perfect unity. That subject, however, is one which we must 
postpone. 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD CHURCH-BOOK. 


Ar Wymondhouses, near Clitheroe, Lancashire, there stands 
all that remains of the sanctuary which sheltered a few of 
God’s people in the days when the sound of the archers was 
heard in the land, and England blazed again with the fires of 
persecution which bigotry kindled against God’s truth. Its 
walls are roofless, its occupants gone; it stands a spot of 
solitude and quiet bearing, even in its silent walls a moral 
and a religion. Hither came those who preferred rather to 
comply with the commandments of their God than with the 
dictates of their king; who left—with many a heart-pang, 
doubtless—the ivy-covered church of Altham, around which 
lay the sacred dust of their forefathers, and crept into this 
retired nook in the hillside that they might worship the Lord 
of heaven with consciences unspotted by a lie. As might be 
expected, their sanctuary and ceremonial were alike charac- 
terized by a severe simplicity. In their house of worship 
arose no smoke of incense, no anthem of surpliced choir ; in 
their number might be counted neither teacher enveloping the 
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simple glories of the Christian priesthood in all the frippery 
of cope and alb and chasuble, nor listener imagining that the 
wrath of God would dart less fiercely through the panes of a 
stained-glass window. And yet these earnest-faced men and 
women were neither dark nor joyless, for the light of a sincere 
faith shone in their hearts, enriching everything around them 
with its radiance, and giving its own high beauty to bare 
walls and humble surroundings. 

The first minister of Wymondhouses (succeeded in the 
pastorate by his nephew and grandson) was the Rev. Thomas 
Jollie, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who was ejected from 
the Altham parish church in August, 1662. From this date 
until the end of 1687—when he was able to write in his church- 
book, ‘‘ This year religious liberty ”’—Mr. Jollie’s life was one 
continuous round of persecution and imprisonment. By 
reason of his fidelity to conscience he was forced to make the 
acquaintance of all the principal jails in the North of Eng- 
land; time after time he was heavily mulcted in penalties ; 
once and again he was compelled to descend from his pulpit 
menaced by the levelled pistol of a persecuting justice of the 
peace; and yet, though such a stubborn schismatic, so holily 
and well did he bear himself that even the most notorious 
heresy hunter of Lancashire, Colonel Nowell, refused to pro- 
secute him, saying ‘‘ he was better than the old priest.” The 
last experience of this courageous Nonconformist, as the 


victim of unjust laws and evil times, was a notable one. In’ 


the year 1683 he was hailed before that arch-enemy of his 
kind, Judge Jeffreys, then sitting at Preston, and was bound 
in two sureties of £200 each not to hold conventicles in his 
house, the decision of the court being accompanied by a 
torrent of foul and fierce invective. It is interesting to note 
how the domestic arrangements of Mr. Jollie were conditioned 
to the troublous times in which he lived. 


There being in the common sitting-room a staircase, with a door at the 
bottom, he stood to preach on the second step, and had the door cut in 
two, the lower part of which was shut, and the upper, joined by hinges, 
fell back on brackets so as to form a desk. To this was fixed a string, by 
which he could easily draw it up on the approach of any informer, of 
which proper persons were appointed to give notice. He then immedi- 
ately went upstairs, so that when the informers entered they could not 
prove that he was preaching, or had been present, though they found the 
room filled with people. 
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For no less than fifty-three eventful years did Thomas Jollie 
minister to this one Independent Church, and when he 
preached his last sermon to the congregation of the quiet 
meeting-house, and joined in the parish churchyard that still 
more crowded congregation which had been accustomed to 
listen to him, he left behind him a name fragrant with all 
loving and stimulating memories. From the testimony of 
his contemporaries, no less than from written works of his 
own which still remain, we gather that he at least was no 
mere salaried maker of sermons, clinging for dear life to the 
steady, conventional line of argument, but a true ambassador 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, moving and renewing the souls of 
men by his earnestness and power. In the words of the 
church record, ‘‘ Coming in the fulness of the gospel of Christ, 
he was as life from the dead to very many, for it pleased God 
to own his first labours.” 

The name of Jollie, however, was destined to be yet more 
thoroughly identified with the history of Independency in 
North-east Lancashire, for the two following ministers were 
members of this family. Nor were they unworthy of their 
name and parentage; beneath their care the church at 
Wymondhouses grew and flourished, exercising a distinct and 
purifying influence throughout the whole of the district. 
Whilst the Episcopal churches of the neighbourhood were 
little better than howling wildernesses—so few were their 
attendants, so perfunctory were the ministrations of their 
clergy—towards this little chapel were wont to come, Sabbath 
by Sabbath, the villagers in neat attire, descending the hill- 
sides, and thronging peacefully along the green lanes. Their 
manners, no less than their sober garments, bore witness to 
the holiness of the day; and their devotions, conducted with 
sincerity and devoutness, contrasted but too plainly with the 
national observance of religion under the first two Georges. 
By the aid of an old church-book we are able, in reviewing its 
pages, to catch glimpses of a life more simple and less artificial 
than the present, and we extract from that memorial of the 
past some few entries relating more specially to the times of 
the first two ministers of Wymondhouses. 

Of the troublous nature of those times sufficient evidence 
is given by such references as the following :— 
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1660. Pastor being accused of seditious words was taken, committed, 
and bailed. Mr. Bannister hindered his keeping a fast in the public place. 
Pastor was one day kept out of the meeting-house, but preached in the 
porch. 

The pastor was cited to Chester, and had the Prayer-Book tendered 
him; was released by the death of two bishops. 

Upon the last Sabbath in the public place all were satisfied that neither 
censure in the bishop’s court nor act of parliament did discharge the 
pastor from his office or any duty thereof. Resolved unanimously to 
continue in Church relation and keep up communion. Some were to 
direct after what manner, and concluded not to teach with the public, but 
to meet, if possible, on the Sabbath; that the losses of one shall be borne 
in common; that none meet with us but on consent of the rest, or of the 
most concerned. 

1663. Minister and people resolved that they would not comply with 
the way of worship used in public, as being neither commanded of God 
nor urged in His way. Resolved further to keep their meetings in private 
houses, though forbid of law. 

1665. Society met in an alehouse, and were preserved. 


With respect to the Church discipline maintained by this 
small body of believers, we find it to have been essentially 
strict. Especially interesting is it to note the tremendous 
formula in which the evil-doers were cut off from participation 


in the Holy Communion. 


1654. March 9.—The Church having waited three years for satisfaction 
from Providence Riley, who had been convicted of lewd carriage and ill- 
behaviour towards her husband, profaning the Lord’s day by carrying 
burdens, for being over-familiar with bad persons, for censoriousness and 
ill-temper against several in the Church, and lastly for her pride and self- 
conceit after conviction, admonition, and suspension, it was agreed she 
should be excommunicated next Supper day, unless she gave satisfaction; 
but failing, the censure was pronounced in the following words: ‘In the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of His Church assembled in His 
name, I cast forth Providence Riley out of this Church, and deliver her 
up to Satan, forbidding all religious communion with her, and all 
familiarity with her in other things.” 


If, in uttering these words, Mr. Jollie had called for his 
‘candle, his bell, and his book,” like a dignitary celebrated 
in the “‘Ingoldsby Legends,” he might almost have repre- 
sented one of those Catholic priests his sturdy and Protestant 
soul so abhorred. 

This formula was somewhat amended in the course of time. 
Notably in the instance of Janet Cunliffe. Janet, it would 
seem, had been seriously admonished ‘‘ for keeping company 
with a Papist and promising him marriage against the advice 
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of the Church, founded on the word of God.’”’ This admoni- 
tion produced no salutary effect, for the incorrigible Janet 
appears to have anticipated the legislation of a more en- 
lightened age, and, having passed a Catholic Emancipation 
Bill of her own, promptly married the Papist, and was as 
promptly expelled from the Church, the sentence of excom- 
munication ending, ‘‘and deliver her up to Satan for the 


destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord Jesus.” 


Amongst other entries we notice the following— 


1656. John Atkinson, for his unchristian language and carriage to his 
mother-in-law, was suspended from communion at the Lord’s table, but 
was restored on satisfaction given. 

1660. Thomas Grimshaw died as full of grace and comfort as he could 
hold. 

Elizabeth Halstead admonished for leaving her own communion and 
frequenting others too much. 

1662. A professor who had used hard speeches against ministers was 
visited with a sore mouth, and confessed his sin. 

1672. Charles Riley, dreaming the pastor preached on Romans x. 16, 
came to hear him, and found the same text and sermon he thought he 
had heard before, which affected him much, that he came in often to 
hear him. 

1673, John Hammond, son of religious parents, made some profession 
and came to meetings in time of liberty, writ sermons and was affected, 
till, marrying a second time, his wife became a hindrance in religion to 
him, and he fell into vain company, drunkenness, and dishonesty. Thus 
he continued until God budged up his way by a distemper, under which 
he professed repentance, but recovering, he sinned again till he was seized 
by a fever. On the fourth day he fell into a trance, and lay speechless an 
hour. When he came out he said he had been before the bar of God, and 
had received His final sentence of eternal damnation. Nothing that was 
said to him was of any avail; bid good people let him alone; his glass 
was almost run; would not suffer any one to pray with or for him; said 
he deserved the doom for deceitful dealing with God and man; bid all 
take heed of his example. Thus he continued twenty-four hours without 
being distracted or delirious, and then died. 


A considerable number of pages in the church record are 
filled with the Rev. John Jollie’s narration of the life and 
death of his wife. She was a notable woman in her day, and 
her husband has left to the memory of the helpmate who 
gladdened the darkness and cheered the monotony of his 
daily life a tribute as affecting as it is homely. 


Nov. 17, 1720. My dear wife Rebecca departed this life, to whose 
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memory I owe the following: — My said wife Rebecca was born at 
Oakenshaw, Clayton-le-Moors, Candlemas, 1666, of an ancient family, 
and enjoyed an estate above three hundred and thirty years, as appears 
from old writings—but how long before we cannot tell; the said family 
besides this estate had others considerable, and were reputed greatly, 
She was the eldest daughter of Thomas and Isabel Grimshaw. In her 
infancy she was tender and unhealthy, and continued so until she was 
about sixteen years old. She did not begin to learn at home until she 
was upwards of six years old, then she only learned the Testament; the only 
reason was because she was shortsighted, and not a want of capacity, for 
her school-dame has told me she had a capacity beyond any (but one) of 
vast numbers of her scholars. Her childhood and youth were filled with 
vanity (as she thought afterwards) above any of her brothers and sisters, 
yet by fits and starts she prayed oft for two or three years. The cause of 
her convictions which put her more to prayer was trouble in the family 
and reading Mr. Baxter’s ‘‘ Poor Man’s Family Book.’”’ Under an illness 
she had awful convictions of her sins (and misery by nature) and mighty 
fears of death. Whilst she was thus badly, one Agnes Cottam, a pious 
neighbour, told her that old Mr. Jollie would preach at Altham on sucha 
day. She went, heard the exposition of Acts ii, and a sermon from 
Elijah’s offering. She liked it well, but was not not much moved. Some 
weeks after she went to hear Mr. Jollie at Wymondhouses ; he expounded 
Acts ii., but more particularly the thirty-seventh verse. Then she per- 
ceived a light shine into her mind, and heard so as never in all her life. 
She was ready to cry out, ‘‘ What shall I do?” 












Then follows a detailed account of her conversion: 


As for matters of courtship, she never admitted any but such as were 
judged truly religious and suitable, nor was there any considerable pro- 
gress in these matters without the knowledge of actual and spiritual 
relations and their consent ; and things of this nature were broken or laid 
aside, if after application to God there appeared sufficient reason for the 
same. Upon the whole she acted as conscientiously as she could to God 
and man. 


Mr. Jollie then proceeds to give the history of her marriage 
with John Livesey, his premature death, and the deplorable 
effect of this shock upon her own mind. 











Saturday fortnight after his death she was worse in mind than ever. 
She began to quarrel with the word preacht, saying the promises did not 
belong to her; was much tempted to kill herself that (as she thought) she 
might go to heaven immediately. She fancied that either waking or in a 
dream she had given herself to the devil for relief; cried out frequently 
that she was damned. After that she sought all occasion to destroy her- 
self by leaping into a well near the house, three times in a night being 
at the brink thereof in her shift (only). She was fully persuaded she had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and longed to be in hell to know the 
worst. She was hanged up three times to destroy herself; it is believed 
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she attempted to make away with herself by choking an hundred times 
at least. She verily believed she was possessed of the devil, and was so 
filled with horrible thoughts, not fit to be named, she was a terror to 
herself and those about her, and continued under black despair about two 
years. 


From this sad state she happily recovered, and in course of 
time was married to Mr. Jollie, who bears the warmest testi- 


mony to her merit. 
D. WALLACE DUTHIE. 


—_— OOOO 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Church Congress at Reading appears to have beenadecided 
success. ‘The attendance was large, though of course where 
there were so many gatherings the numbers present at some of 
the less interesting discussions were comparatively scanty; the 
debates were generally spirited, and often characterized by a 
breadth and liberality which have sometimes been lacking ; 
and if the graver deliberations were relieved by occasional 
outbursts of extravagance and folly, these did not materially 
detract from the value of the many able papers and addresses 
on great subjects of the day. Some of these may even be 
regarded as ‘‘ burning questions,” especially those relating to 
the universities. and public schools, in relation to which the 
speakers, for the most part, showed a remarkable degree of 
wisdom and moderation. They have evidently come to under- 
stand that the liberal policy which many of them so violently 
opposed has not ruined the universities, may even have con- 
tributed to the fuller development of their power as educa- 
tional institutions. HEven Archdeacon Denison did not venture 
to say that the past was better than the present. He was full, 
indeed, of his usual lamentations over the degeneracy of the 
times. According to him, the civil power has laid the “‘ shrine 
of theology in ruins,” and scholarship has gone with it. ‘I 
would venture to say, in passing,” he interpolated in a speech 
which wandered from the universities to the teaching of 
Latin in Board Schools and other as relevant topics, ‘‘ that 
we have a most memorable instance of what philology can do 
versus scholarship in the Revised Version.” What this had 
to do with the present condition of the universities is not 
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clear, seeing that the distinguished prelate who presided ovey 
the revisers, and who has stamped the mark of his own 
philological idiosyncrasies upon the Version in some of its 
most unhappy changes, belongs to the earlier period and to a 
distinctly Conservative school. Still, the Archdeacon, com- 
paring the universities as they were with the universities of 
his own day, and deploring the unbelief that is in them, says, 
with more hopefulness than is his wont, that in them “ there 
is a vast deal which I bless and thank God for,’ and “] 
would rather have the sharp current running through the 
universities, and producing so many happy results, than have 
the stagnation of the waters of the time during which I was 
there.” This is infinitely wiser and better than the lugubrious 
tone of pessimism with which we are too familiar. The brave 
words of the true old man, who commands the respect of 
opponents as well as friends, have a much wider application 
than he gave them, and may well be laid to heart by some 
who are too fond of jeremiads over the state of religious 
opinion. The Rev. John Wordsworth, indeed, struck a different 
keynote. He sighs over the flesh-pots of Egypt, the £40,000 
a year which he thinks has been taken from the Church, 
which in our view has been restored to the nation, its true 
possessors. His heart turns back to an “‘ Oxford, consisting 
of colleges of priests and Churchmen bound by no vows, but 
with a deep unity of feeling and purpose,” on which the cor- 
respondent of The Guardian remarks that he was “‘ drawing a 
picture of what Oxford might have been and should have been 
forty or fifty years ago, rather than of what she was.” Be 
this as it may, Oxford cannot be degraded into a mere sec- 
tarian institution. The universities have entered on a new 
career as great national establishments, and it is satisfactory 
to find that there is a concurrence of testimony among those 
who might have been expected to regard the change with least 
favour that it has been a benefit and not an injury. 





















The subject on which there was a display of the keenest 
bigotry was that of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
The clergy are committing themselves to a position on 
this question which is very likely to cause them extreme 
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difficulty in the future. There are some of them who seem 
as though they were prepared to stake the existence of the 
Establishment upon the controversy ; and if it be with them a 
matter of conscience, we can only honour them for their deter- 
mination, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that we 
shall honour them when their resolve is translated into prac- 
tical action. At the same time we must humbly acknowledge 
our inability to understand their position. It is not proposed 
to compel any clergyman to officiate at one of the marriages 
to which he may entertain a conscientious objection. This 
being so, the ground which these extreme opponents of the 
measure take is that, unless the clergy be allowed to dictate 
the marriage law of England, they cannot remain in connec- 
tion with the Established Church. The pretension is mon- 
strous, and, if it be pressed, there can be no doubt of the 
result. The Establishment is supported by many on the 
perfectly understood condition that it shall be harmless. If 
it insists on so dangerous a prerogative as is implied in many 
arguments on this point, it has violated the condition, and 
will meet with opposition where hitherto it has received 
sympathy. Mr. Walter said at the Conference : 


No greater misfortune can befall society than to be divided into two 
contending factions upon a matter of this supreme importance which 
affects its very foundations; one side being firmly persuaded the mainte- 
nance of certain prohibitions is unauthorized by God’s Word, and is 
therefore an unjust restraint upon human liberty, while the other is 
equally convinced that these prohibitions are founded on Scripture by 
human authority. 


No doubt this is a misfortune, though we can conceive of 
much more serious ones. The gravity of it really arises from 
the demand of the latter party that the State should enforce 
their views. As a matter of fact, the representatives of the 
people are by a decided majority opposed to it; a large 
number of the most religious part of the community is on the 
same side; the lay peers have also declared in favour of 
liberty, but the bishops are able to turn the balance and 
maintain the restriction. On the one side are the Nonconfor- 
mists, by an immense preponderance of opinion ; the majority 
of the nation speaking through their Parliamentary representa- 
tives ; the Legislatures of various foreign countries and of our 
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own colonies ; a majority of the peers, many of whom have been 
slowly brought to the opinion; even a considerable section of 
Churchmen themselves. On the other side are the High 
Church party in general, and with them a considerable body 
of Evangelicals as well; most of the Presbyterians; the 
bishops with two or three exceptions—and Mr. Walter. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that the latter should give law to the 
former on a question of so purely personal a character? It 
may be very unfortunate that one section of the community 
should contract marriages which another believes to be un- 
lawful, but that is no reason why the latter should have the 
power of prohibiting that which is distasteful or objectionable 
to them. It is no business of the State to enforce a particular 
interpretation of scriptural law. 





One of the difficulties to which such an attempt must in- 
fallibly lead has been brought out in a correspondence 
between a Dissenting minister and the secretary of the 
Registrar-General, which Mr. Paynter Allen has published in 
The Daily News. The minister, whose name is not given, 
had celebrated a religious service in connection with the union 
of a widower with his deceased wife’s sister. There was no 
idea of defying the law, or of performing a valid marriage 
ceremony. The parties concerned understood perfectly 
their own position. They knew that the law did not recog- 
nize their union, and that no kind of ceremony could alter 
that fact. ‘* The service,” says the minister who officiated, 
‘in no way purported to constitute a legal marriage, nor did 
I nor any of the parties desire that it should be understood 
in that sense.”’ The proceeding was not, in our judgment, a 
wise one. We object to the law, but it is there, and must 
be accepted as a fact. Until the decision in the celebrated 
case of Brook v. Brook, it was supposed that parties married 
in countries where these prohibitions did not exist were as 
legally united as though the ceremony had been performed 
in this country. Many were married under this belief, 
which, however, was rudely dissipated by the judgment re- 
ferred to. Their case, however, was distinctly different from 
that of individuals who do not even pretend to have gone 
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through a ‘‘legal marriage.” We certainly could not our- 
selves have given a religious sanction to any union so 
contracted. But, on the other hand, we protest against the 
assumption of the Registrar-General. He has no right to 
prescribe to Nonconformist ministers what they shall do, 
and what they shall not do, and read them lectures if they 
do not comply with his ideas. Unless the ceremony pur- 
ported to be a legal marriage, it was no concern of his. The 
Nonconformist minister is free to celebrate such ceremony 
as he pleases, and to keep in his vestry whatever register 
he thinks right. All that the Registrar-General can do is to 
warn all parties that the union has no legal authority. 
Perhaps, on the whole, Registrars-General, like other people, 
show the greatest wisdom when they confine themselves to 
their own business. 


Despite the crowds who gathered at the various places at 
which he delivered addresses, the triumphal progress of Sir 
Stafford Northcote through Ulster approached almost to a 
burlesque. It seemed as though he was determined as far as 
possible to imitate even in minute particulars the example of 
Mr. Gladstone in his pleasure excursion as well as in his 
Midlothian campaign, and the contrast thus needlessly sug- 
gested has certainly not been to Sir Stafford’s advantage. 
Mr. Gladstone had a trip in Sir Donald Currie’s Pembroke 
Castle, Sir Stafford Northcote in the yacht Pandora of his 
friend Mr. W. H. Smith. But even Molus seemed resolved 
to favour the Liberal cause, and while the Prime Minister 
passed from port to port under the most propitious circum- 
stances, receiving cordial weleome everywhere, and himself 
entertaining the highest royalties of Europe, poor Sir Stafford 
found Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘melancholy ocean” all too lively for 
his comfort, and was glad enough to escape safe to land. 
This, however, was merely in the chapter of accidents. It 
was very different with the speeches of the two political 
campaigns. The wonderful eloquence of Mr. Gladstone dur- 
ing these wonderful days in the winter of 1879-80 still trouble 
the memories and imaginations of Tories, who regard them as 
the source of all their subsequent calamities and misfortunes. 
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The strange mistake into which they have fallen is to 
suppose that it is the quantity of the talking, not its quality, by 
which men are affected. They have been talking incessantly 
even during the recess, but for any impression they have pro- 
duced upon the public mind they might as well have poured 
out their railings and lamentations to the moon. The 
Ministers have not thought it necessary to give them a reply, 
and the world has approved their silence. It was expected 
that Sir Stafford Northcote, when he went to Belfast, would 
at all events have done something towards supplying a rally- 
ing point for his party. Never was disappointment more 
complete. He made speeches many and long, but they 
were pointless, nerveless, forceless, without a policy and 
without a new idea. It may be questioned whether any great 
statesman ever employed so many words for the purpose of 
saying nothing. 





It was certainly as well for Sir Stafford Northcote himself, 
and for his party too, that his harangues produced no greater 
effect. Of course he was welcomed with the warmth and 
hospitality characteristic of Irishmen, and especially of Irish 
partizans when welcoming a favourite leader. There was 
the kind of. enthusiasm which was natural enough under the 
circumstances, but it was not the enthusiasm which was likely 
to affect intelligent public opinion, or to contribute much to 
the winning of a Conservative victory. Much of the sting 
was taken out of the criticisms in which the Tory leader 
might have chosen to indulge by the fact that, as was well 
understood, even Ulster Tories would not stand an attack 
upon the Land Act; and, on the other hand, he himself was 
too wise and prudent to say anything to evoke passions which 
were only too ready to start into dangerous activity at his 
bidding. The spirit of his ardent supporters has been since 
only too faithfully revealed in the outrageous letter of Lord 
Rossmore. There was some tolerably wild speaking at some 
of the meetings held in honour of Sir Stafford himself; but 
it was not till the Grand Master of the Orangemen wrote that 
we were able fully to measure the intensity of fanatical 
passion by which these defenders of the British Constitution 
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are inspired. His Lordship rails alike at the Government 
and at the ‘‘ scum,” as he describes the Irish Nationalists. 
He is furious at the thought that any meeting should be 
allowed in Ulster except those of his friends. He denounces 
the Government as no Government, because it will not follow 
Orange dictation, and he warns us that the patience of 
Orangemen is almost exhausted; in other words, that they are 
almost prepared to take the law into their own hands, 
English journalists, who have been congratulating us on the 
display of loyalty to the Union which Sir Stafford’s visit has 
evoked, may well stand aghast when they discover what the 
spirit of this loyalty really is. Lord Rossmore is as real a 
peril to the English connection as Mr. Healy or Mr. Sexton. 
The violence of the one cannot excuse that of the other. But 
if Lord Rossmore be accepted as in any sense a representative 
of English feeling, it is more easy to understand the trucu- 
lent temper which Irish nationalists have displayed. Alas ! 
this discovery does not throw any light on the difficult pro- 
blem of how to govern Ireland, but it ought to awaken a 
deeper sympathy with a ministry which is honourably seeking 


to hold the balances between these furious partizans, and to 


do impartial justice to a nation which is the victim of their 
insensate strife. 


—————$+00—___— 


A NOVEMBER AFTERNOON. 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
“Wauat hateful weather! Mud and mire, slop and sludge, 
what can be the use of it? Of all months in the year I do 
think November is the nastiest.” 

Edgar Armitage was disappointed. For weeks he and his 
friends had been making ready for the Fifth of November. 
They had visited every farmer in the parish begging faggots 
for a bonfire, and shouting the saucy rhyme— 

“Tf you don’t give us one, we'll take two! 
The better for us, sir, and worse for you.” 
They had secured a pole, manufactured a Guy, and laid in 
ample stores of fireworks. Squire Jones had given a side of 
bacon, and Widow Clarke a sack of potatoes to be roasted on 
VOL. XII. 65 
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the occasion. The long expected day was come at last, 
Edgar had been all the morning humming— 


‘* Remember, remember 

The Fifth of November 
Gunpowder Treason and Plot! 

We know no reason 

Why Gunpowder Treason 
Should ever be forgot.” 


And then after dinner it began to rain! No silent, half. 
ashamed rain, but a blustering, roaring, bullying rain which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Only show your head out here, and I’ll wet 
you to the skin.” The Saxons used to call November Wint- 
monat, the Wind Month; and, true to the name, it had now 
brought with it such a gale as ended all hope of outdoor fun. 
Under a dark scowling sky the wind shrieked, rain whistled, 
hail pelted the windows, sashes rattled, and other watchers 
from other window-panes saw as Edgar did that their sport 
was spoilt. 

Edgar’s abuse of the weather caught the ear of his father, 
who was sitting in the same room. He was sorry for him, 
but he could not help smiling at his petulance, and he asked, 
** When would you like the rain to come, Edgar?” 

‘*Never!” was the prompt response. ‘‘ Why can’t we 
have summer all the year round? What is the good of a 
time like this? No birds, no flowers, no leaves on the trees, 
no crops in the fields, no sunshine to speak of, no picnics, no 
nice long walks, no outdoor games, no ” and he paused for 
breath. 

‘Go ahead!” said his father; ‘“‘ you should finish up like 
Tom Hood— 


‘No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member, 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
No-vember!’” 


“Well, but what is the good of such a time?” Edgar 
asked again, and he drew a chair to the fire with the air of a 
martyr. He and his father were great friends, the more so 
that his mother was no longer living. A dear, good mother 
she had been; and, since her loss, father and son had been 
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drawn together by ties of peculiar tenderness. The reserve 
which often divides the old from the young was for them 
bridged over, and the boy could say freely all that was in his 
heart. So he pursued his question. 

** What is the use of this winter weather ? Short days and 
dreary skies are not the worst of it. There is all this misery 
and wet, drenching the ground and breaking up the roads. 
Then we shall have snow and ice, and perhaps weeks of frost. 
And while I don’t deny that snowballs and skating are prime 
fun, just think how the poor will be thrown out of work, how 
they will want food and coals, and how the old people will 
fall sick and die!” 

‘The ills you speak of are quite real,” answered Mr. Armi- 
tage, gravely; ‘and I am glad, Edgar, that you feel for others 
as well as yourself in these complaints.”’ 

‘“*T hope I do,”’ continued Edgar; ‘‘and then I am sorry for 
the poor animals. Yesterday in that heavy shower I was 
coming home through the Long Meadow, and it was pitiful to 
see the cows—every one of them with her back to the wind 
and her nose to the ground, standing in dumb misery till my 
heart ached as I watched them. The little brown mare, too, 
who takes so much catching in bright weather, was actually 
waiting at the gate whinnying to get to her stable.” 

‘‘You must remember,”’ said his father, ‘‘ that our domestic 
animals have not the same sturdiness as if they were in the 
wild state. We have made protection necessary to them. 
The mare, for example, is deprived of the rough coat Nature 
gave her.” 

“True,” argued Edgar again; “but think of the birds. 
Their nests show through the bare branches like the empty 
houses of a deserted village.” 

“Ah!” laughed Mr. Armitage, “you remind me of that 
boy in The Shepherd’s Calendar— 


‘ Oft spying nests where he spring eggs had ta’en, 
And wishing in his heart ’twere summer time again.’ 


But the birds hardly need your pity, do they? Those who 
do not like a rough climate have the instinct to migrate— 
nobody quite knows how or when, but as soon as the weather 
breaks up they are gone. For the rest, their feathers are 
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. 
waterproof, and you have only to catch one to find that they 
are warmer without a great-coat than youare with one. They 
are cheerful enough, even in November. Fieldfares, black- 
birds, and thrushes about the villages; the blue titmouse on 
the thatch ; sparrows and yellowhammers among tle chaff in 
the barnyard ; the ringdove at the ivy-berries, and the red- 
breast at the window are as pert in winter as in May.” 

“They don’t seem to grumble as I did just now,” admits 
Edgar, ‘“‘ and I confess it is beautiful to see how their food is 
provided for them. The blackberries are not all gone yet, nor 
the cranberries and sloes, and there are hips and haws enough 
to last the winter.” 

** Yes,” replied Mr. Armitage ; ‘“‘and do you not remember 
who said, ‘Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than 
many sparrows’? Be very sure, my boy, that winter is as 
truly one of the good and perfect gifts of God as merry spring, 
laughing summer, or fruitful autumn. 


‘ November's sky is chill and drear, 
November’s leaf is red and sere.’ 





But there is a reason for this. After summer's heat has 


ripened the fruits the parched earth needs the moist robe of 
November fog and the drenching baptism of November rain. 
These cool the soil, and then when its hidden treasures might 
otherwise be perilled by the cold air, the snowflakes come and 
protect it. 


‘Earth receives 
Gladly the thickening mantle ; and the green 
And tender blade that feared the chilling blast 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil.’ 


January follows in his coat of mail. The ridges in the rough- 
ploughed fields are first stiffened and then pulverized, so that 
their fertility is increased. The new wood on all the trees is 
‘hardened so as to be ready for the returning sap in spring- 
time. To man himself the cold of winter is like a bracing 
tonic. Meantime the season brings its proper work. The 
woodman fells the trees, and in the barn the busy flail makes 
pleasant music while a pyramid of shining grain grows at the 
thresher’s side. Where the herd are busy at the hay-fed stall 
there is a sound of plenty and content, and the sheep in the 
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pens hold the juicy root firmly with their feet till they have 
scooped all but the rind away. Men, too, have their winter 
pleasures—hockey or golf upon the ice, and the glowing walk 
by day, ‘and the dear delights of the long, long nights.’ 
Much of want and suffering must indeed be borne by the poor, 
and of that my boy must never be forgetful. He who has 
given to some of us more than our needs demand expects us 
to be thoughtful for the wants of others. Winter becomes a 
great helper of brotherly love when the rich are taught by it 
to consider the poor, and the poor have cause to bless the 
rich. Moreover, the desolation of the season should teach us 
to have faithin God. For if He tries our faith by withholding 
for a little while the fruits of the soil, He never fails at the 
proper time to visit us with returning spring. Winter is the 
sabbath of the earth, its day of rest. Nor is this all. When 
the meadows with their robe of flowers are buried out of sight, 
and the choristers of the wood are silent, and the insect hosts 
are dead, and stream and strand are locked in ice hushed as 
the grave, a lesson is taught which every passing year grows 
more impressive, that this earth, the present home of our 
bodies, will shortly be their shroud, but that our souls will at 
once outlive the winter and outlast the tomb.” 

By this time Edgar’s fit of petulance was wholly past. He 
was thinking of his lost mother. Death had made a kind of 
winter in their home. But now the thought came to him 
that if winter, spite of its seeming harshness, was in so many 
ways a blessing, might not the same thing be true of death? 
Might not resurrection follow death just as spring-tide comes 
after winter ? Might he not hope to see again the kind, sweet 
face of his departed mother, just as he was hoping for the re- 
appearance of the flowers, each with its own body, each in its 
own likeness? It was a true and blessed thought. From 
that day, if he did not learn to love the winter, at least he 
ceased to abuse it, at once thankful for its uses and gladdened 
by its hopes. W. J. WOODS. 
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THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S WORK IN 
INDIA. 


Tae report which has just been presented to the London 
Missionary Society by Albert Spicer, Esq., and Rev. Wardlaw 
Thompson, the deputation who have visited the stations of 
the Society in India, is one of the most valuable documents of 
its kind which has appeared for a long time. The fulness of 
its information, the extreme thoughtfulness with which every 
question connected with missionary work is handled, and the 
soundness of judgment by which its recommendations are 
characterized, all entitle it to the most earnest consideration 
of the Church. For ourselves we hope that it will mark an 
era in the great work of the Society in India. With this view 
we propose to give some of its most important passages, 
especially those which are most likely to be useful to the 
general reader. In the present number we restrict ourselves 
to some extracts on ‘‘ Female Missions.” 








[f, is scarcely necessary to inform the Board that the Zenana work 
carried on by the female missionaries, or by Bible-women under their 
direction or that of the wives of missionaries, was necessarily beyond our 
inspection. Into the privacy of the women’s portion of a Hindoo house 
no male stranger is allowed to penetrate. We were able, however, freely 
to visit the girls’ schools, and were much pleased with the abundant 
evidence they afforded of the intelligence and progress of the children, 
and of the growth of a desire on the part of the people that their 
daughters should participate in the benefits of education. Throughout 
the South India Missions and in Travancore, and also in Calcutta, the 
girls’ schools are a most striking and encouraging feature in the work 
which is being done by the agents of the Society. In South India the 
prejudice against the education of females seems almost entirely to have 
disappeared, and there appears to be no difficulty either in obtaining 
admission for ladies into the homes of the highest castes or inducing 
parents belonging to these castes to send their unmarried daughters to 
school, and also to pay fees for their education. In North India, with the 
exception of Calcutta, opinion is not so advanced, and prejudice is very 
much stronger; and it may for some time to come be difficult to persuade 
many, except those of the lower castes, to send their daughters to school 
even without the payment of any fee. But the Zenanas in North India 
are being opened in increasing numbers for the visits of Christian teachers, 
and ladies with some knowledge of medicine have special opportunities 
of doing good, and a grateful welcome is accorded to them. 

All over India, North as well as South, the rural population of low 
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caste are accessible by Christian females, though they turn their daughters’ 
labour to account at too early an age to consider education of much value. 
There is, therefore, abundant room in every direction for Christian work 
by women among women and girls, and the deplorable ignorance and 
degradation of the female population makes such work of pressing 
urgency. 

At the same time, in view of the increasing attention given to the sub- 
ject of female missions by the constituents of the Society, it is desirable 
that the work should be established on sound principles. It must be 
borne in mind that, in proportion to the extent of work possible for each 
worker, Zenana work seems to be the most expensive form of agency 
employed by the Society. It is not possible for any Zenana visitor to 
visit, on an average, more than jive houses a day; so that, if she pays 
weekly visits to her pupils, she can have at most only thirty houses 
under regular visitation ; consequently, either a large number of mission- 
aries or a large staff of assistants is required if much work is to be done 
in the houses. Girls’ schools are also necessarily more costly than boys’ 
schools of the same grade and with the same number of pupils. Boys 
ean be gathered from considerable distances into one building with a 
single staff of teachers, but social prejudice prevents girls of respectable 
families from going far from home; they can rarely be induced to go 
farther than the next street. The consequence is that several school 
buildings are required in different parts of a town if any large number 
are to be brought under instruction ; and, in addition to the teachers, it 
is necessary to employ women in each school to fetch the pupils and to 
take them home again. Again, it does not seem desirable that a lady 
missionary should become permanently a boarder in the house of a 
married couple, not is it expedient that young unmarried ladies should 
live alone. We think it should be a standing rule that two or more ladies 
should be sent to work and live together. This, however, will involve in 
every case the purchase or erection of another house or a constant rent 
charge. 

Coupling with these facts the consideration that the appeal for special 
help in carrying on female work is likely to become general in all the 
great Eastern missions of the society, and that the Board has already to 
meet such appeals with the twofold difficulty of the lack of funds and 
deficiency of suitable agents, we have been led to inquire whether any 
part of the work can be done more economically than by sending out 
European ladies to every station, and we have a strong conviction that 
there is no reason why this should not be. We find that in North India 
there are many earnest, educated Christian ladies, of Eurasian descent, 
who are familiar with the native languages, and who make admirable 
assistants, either in the schools or as Zenana visitors. The services of 
such can usually be obtained for considerably less than the amount needed 
for a European lady missionary, and without the expense and the risk 
attendant on sending these out from England. An increasing number 
of this class are already at work in connection with various societies 
in Caleutta and other places in North India; and we have little doubt 
that similar help could be obtained in the Madras Presidency. We think, 
therefore, that it would be a great mistake to assume the necessity for 
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sending out European lady missionaries to labour in every place where 
an opening for female labour is shown to exist, and from which an appeal 
for further help in this work comes. In every case, where it is possible 
to do so, local assistance should be sought, and local superintendence 
should be relied upon. ‘The wives and the daughters of the missionaries 
at several stations are already rendering most valuable service in the 
superintendence of schools and Bible-women. ‘To send fresh workers to 
such stations, with independent powers, is not always the most economi- 
cal or the most satisfactory mode of doing the work required; while the 
provision of a suitable assistant or assistants, who should work under the 
direction of the missionaries’ wives, though under the ultimate control of 
the District Committee, would greatly enlarge the sphere of the labours 
already being carried on while maintaining the unity and strength of the 
work, Were an amount equivalent to the salary of one European lady 
missionary placed at the disposal of the District Committee for any 
station where work is now being done by the missionaries’ wives, it would 
enable them to procure the services of a thoroughly suitable assistant and 
a couple of Bible-women, and would, in addition, provide sufficient funds 
for the maintenance of two or three girls’ schools. 

We would, therefore, strongly advise that the European female mis- 
sionaries be, for the present at any rate, centred in three or four suitable 
places, and that their energies be largely given to training Bible-women 
and native teachers for girls’ schools. The supply of these is, at present, 
lamentably deficient, and, until the want is supplied, vernacular schools 
for girls and work among the multitudes of women of the poorer classes 
and the lower castes must continue to be very much restricted. The 
Zenana Home in Calcutta, is, we believe, a step in the right direction, 
and, if wisely used, it ought in time to be the means of providing a con- 
stant supply of female teachers, not only for the mission in Calcutta, but 
for the whole of the Society’s missions in North India. And the forma- 
tion of a normal class in Madras, if judiciously managed, ought to prove 
equally serviceable in that Presidency. 

While dealing with the subject of female work, we would ask the atten- 
tion of the Board to the urgent need, in the present state of Indian society, 
for the provision and maintenance of boarding-schools for girls, especially 
for those belong to Christian families. There are already several of these 
schools in connection with the Society’s missions, maintained partly by 
local contributions, but mainly by subscriptions received from England, 
and receiving only doubtful recognition from the Board. We were dis- 
posed at first to look critically and doubtfully on these institutions, because 
we found that the cost of maintaining the scholars fell almost entirely 
upon the funds of the school. The pareats rarely contribute more than 
the clothing of their daughters, although efforts are made to press them 
to do so. We were, however, met with so much and such varied testi- 
mony as to the necessity for such schools and their great value, that we 
were compelled to modify our opinion, and to regard them as being, in 
the present stage of the missions, a very important element in female 
work. 

It is to be remembered that the conditions of the climate and of social 
custom make home life, in our English sense, almost impossible to the 
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majority of the natives of India. The congregation of several branches of 
a family in one house constitutes often a very serious obstacle to Christian 
profession when one of the number has become impressed with the power 
of the truth. And it is a very great hindrance to any domestic discipline 
and home training as the children grow up. The children of each family 
are constantly under the influence of the larger household, some of whom 
probably have no sympathy with Christian training. This is specially 
prejudicial to the girls, because they are constantly at home. And many 
Christian parents are greatly troubled because the daughters are con- 
stantly exposed to the contaminating and corrupting influences of the 
heathen life around them. Were they able to pay for sending them to a 
boarding-school, many of them would gladly do so, but in most cases 
poverty prevents this. Ifthe mission does not step in with the needed 
provision, they would grow up under very unwholesome and dangerous 
influences. Teeling this, and feeling also the desirability of having the 
rising generation of Christians trained to a higher standard of domestic 
life, some of the missionaries have, for many years, conducted such 
boarding-schools. And they have been richly rewarded. In addition to 
the numbers who have returned to their homes better fitted to shed the 
light of a Christian life upon their families and neighbours, from these 
schools have come many valuable helpers in mission work, and many who 
have proved most suitable wives for native catechists and pastors. In the 
addresses presented to us by the native Christians, frequent references 
were made to these schools, and urgent appeals were made that their 
nwnber might be increased. Our response always was that such institu- 
tions should, if possible, be self-supporting. At the same time we could 
not but feel how hopeless that was under present circumstances. We 
therefore bring the subject under the notice of the Board, as one deserving 
of special consideration. 
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Dip we meet in ‘‘ pandemonium embraced by paradise,” or 
in “‘ paradise embraced by pandemonium”? It was some- 
times difficult to tell. Tramping through the miry streets on 
the Wednesday morning amid the murky midnight blackness 
of a darkness that might be felt, there was assuredly not much 
suggestion of paradise; but on the other hand, enjoying the 
kindly hospitality of the genial Sheftielders, it was hard to 
realize that pandemonium was within measurable distance. 
Certainly a country lovely as paradise surrounds the black 
hollow in which the cutlery metropolis lies; but within the 
embrace of that forbidding gloom are some of the brightest 
and most pleasant homes in England, and these gave their 
heartiest welcome to the thousand ministers and delegates 
who gathered to the autumnal meetings. ‘There was a 
famous muster at the Albert Hall for the devotional meeting, 
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over which the Rev. Henry Batchelor, whose hair the years 
have wonderfully whitened since the time when he exercised 
his ministry in Sheffield, presided. His address showed, how- 
ever, that the years had done something else for him— 
maturing the strength of a vigorous intellect and enriching 
him with the results of spiritual experience. The other 
address, which was by Rev. 'T. Rhys Evans of Brighton, was 
full not only of the charm which belongs to the utterances of 
our ablest Welsh brethren, but of the spiritual intensity and 
force which can come only from exceptional gifts both of 
intellect and heart. It was an inspiring and elevating pre- 
sentation of the anxieties, the sorrows, and the joys of the 
Christian ministry ; and the entire service was an admirable 
preparation for the meetings that were to follow. Not the 
least part of the enjoyment and helpfulness of the occasion 
was due to the hearty singing, which was sustained by a large 
choir of such voices as, both for sweetness and power, few 
counties but Yorkshire can produce. 

With high anticipation did the Assembly meet on Tues- 
day morning. The power which Dr. Fairbairn wields, not 
in his own denomination only, but in the great world of 
theological and philosophical thought, and the recollection of 
his brilliant address in May, made every one eager to listen 
to any word which he might have to say, and especially 
to such words as were sure to follow the view which he pre- 
sented in the spring of “ Christianity in the First Century.” It 
appears a great thing to say, but it is not our own opinion 
merely, so far as we could gather, this second address was by 
common consent even abler than the first. It dealt with 
“‘ Christianity in the Nineteenth Century,” and presented Dr. 
Fairbairn in a new and, probably to many, a surprising light. 
With his comprehensive grasp of the history of the past we 
were all familiar; with his power of vividly depicting its 
events and showing their mutual relations, and the influences 
of succeeding eras upon each other. He has long been 
credited with possessing the genius of the true historian, but 
this last address made it manifest that, unlike many w ho are 
at home in the records of the past, he is keenly alive to the 
play of contemporary influences, notes all the movements of 
modern thought and the characteristics of modern methods, 
and with rare discernment detects the exact relations of all 
classes of the community to Christianity, whilst at the same 
time he clearly sees what should be done to make the Chris- 
tian religion the foree which it is fitted to be in our times, 
and to develop those exhaustless energies which it contains, so 
that it may meet the complex wants of the life of to-day. It 
would be difficult to speak of its excellence in exaggerated terms. 
The beauty and lucidity of its style, the range of its learning, 
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its sagacity, insight, fairness of spirit were alladmirable. It 
was a piece of massive argument and noble eloquence which 
not only thrilled those who heard it, but which delights and 
astonishes the more carefully it is read. We were not sur- 
prised at the repeated applause which testified at its close 
to the appreciation of the audience. The address will live long 
in their memories, and will find a permanent place other than 
the pages of ‘‘The Year Book” in the literature of our time. 
One other point we must mention in reference to it. Whilst 
throughout there was a sound evangelical ring, there was a 
breadth of sympathy and an admirable fairness towards 
opponents which even satisfied T’he Spectator. Would that 
this journal were characterized hy the same ‘‘ admirable fair- 
ness’ as it commends in Dr. Fairbairn. Had this been so it 
would have denied itself the malicious pleasure of the fling 
that ‘Dr. Fairbairn did not swear enough at heresy for the 
older members.”’ We heard many of ‘‘the older members” 
speak of the address, but all in admiration of the very spirit 
which won ‘T’'he Spectator’s praise. ‘The praise, however, is 
probably worth as much as the taunt. 

It is a thankless office to have to read a paper after the 
chairman’s address. What can be expected when the attention 
has been strained for nearly two hours but that many will 
be anxious to think and talk about what they have heard, and 
that comparatively few will find it possible to give themselves 
with any heartiness to whatever may follow. We were not 
surprised therefore that the Rev. A. Norris’s excellent paper 
on “The Use and Abuse of the Denominational Sentiment ”’ 
was allowed to pass without discussion, and that the one 
by the Rev. J. R. Wolstenholme, on ‘‘ Converting Power 
in the Christian Ministry,’ barely escaped the same fate. 
There followed Dr. Hannay’s satisfactory report as to the 
progress which had been made with the scheme for the 
examination of the young in scriptural knowledge, and a 
report from Rev. D. Burford Hooke upon the Jubilee Fund. 
£280,000 is a splendid total to announce, and if only that 
amount had represented contributions in addition to what 
would have been subscribed for similar purposes if there had 
been no Jubilee movement, it would have been splendid indeed. 
No doubt the Jubilee has stimulated the liberality of our 
people, but it would be interesting to know to what extent 
beyond the average. 

Passing over many minor events which memory recalls, 
we come to the great meeting on ‘Tuesday evening, for the 
explanation and enforcement of Free Church principles. 
And a great meeting it was in numbers and enthusiasm. It 
seemed not a little strange in such a meeting to hear the 
first two speakers, Rev. J. Morley Wright and . Principal 
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Scott, read their speeches. It is true they read vigorously 
and well, but as far as effect upon the audience was concerned, 
they missed much, and they set an example which it is to be 
hoped will be rarely followed. Mr. Morley Wright’s was a 
carefully prepared and cogent address upon ‘‘ Our Principles: 
their Meaning, Scripturalness, and Manifestation.’’ Mr. 
Scott’s, on ‘ Congregationalism, and the Indwelling Christ,” 
was very able, but in some parts sufficiently startling. It was 
here, probably, that The Spectator’s * older members ” shook 
their heads. With all our admiration for certain portions of 
it, and for the catholicity and breadth and independence of 
spirit which it displayed, we could not but regret that such an 
occasion had been chosen for a speech which is certain to 
provoke controversy. ‘The meeting was one for the explana- 
tion and enforcement of Free Church principles, and was 
searcely the time for the promulgation of a theological mani- 
testo, and especially one to which the great majority could not 
subscribe. ‘his is the more to be regr etted as there i is, however 
erroneous, a very wide-spread impression that the utterances 
on these occasions are to be taken as representative of the 
views of Congregationalists generally. The fact should be re- 


membered by speaker s, not, of course, to the extent of repress-. 


ing individuality, but at least of prompting discretion as to 
the enunciation of views which are in no sense distinctively 
Congregational, and are extremely obnoxious to numbers. 
Whatever may be a speaker’s belief as to the indwelling of 
Christ in every man, and as to all evil being at length ‘* com- 
pletely and for ever burned up by the consuming fire of His 
jove,” those who occupy responsible positions like that of 
Principal ‘Scott should, we think, select some other means 
of announcing their views upon these controversial points. 
Dr. Parker’s speech was characteristically effective; one of 
the best that we have heard from him, abounding in points 
and in telling passages. 

On Wednesday morning we had to wend our way to the 
place of meeting by the light of the gas reflected from the 
shop windows, for no midnight sky could be darker than that 
which overhung the town until near noon. But the Albert 
Hall was again well filled. First, we had a brief and racy 
speech from Dr. Archibald Duff, who brought greetings from 
the Canadian churches, and then came the reception of 
representatives of the Free Churches of Sheffield. The 
fraternal spirit displayed by the Episcopal clergy of Bristol 
and Leicester found no expression on the platform to-day ; 
but the address of our Nonconformist brethren, read by Rev. 
J. Bailey (Baptist), was most cordial and brotherly, and was 
supplemented by two very able speeches by Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger, Governor of Wesley College, Sheffield, and Rev. 
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Dr. Cocker, Principal of the New Connexion College at 
Ranmoor. Dr. Fairbairn having replied, business was pro- 
ceeded with, after praiseworthy attention had been given to 
some collegiate matters; but now they eagerly welcomed 
a resolution of welcome to Mr. Shaw and Mr. Cousins on 
their return from Madagascar. The expectation of this 
episode had no doubt done much to keep up the attendance, 
and very enthusiastically was the resolution passed. Mr. 
Shaw’s reception was even more enthusiastic than had been 
the passing of the resolution. He spoke wisely and temper- 
ately, avoiding as much as possible the political aspect of the 
question, and Rey. 8. Hebditch’s prayer was exactly the kind 
of close which was needed to this stage of the proceedings. 

Few papers, especially those coming at the tail end of a 
sitting, have such a reception as was accorded to that of Rev. 
W. E. Hurndall, M.A., upon ‘“‘ The Use of Means not of a 
Distinctly Religious Character for the Promotion of the Moral 
and Social Welfare of the People.’”’ It was exceedingly racy 
and suggestive, but at times dangerously paradoxical, a cir- 
cumstance which has led to a wide misapprehension both on 
the part of the press and elsewhere of Mr. Hurndall’s views 
as to preaching. He objected to ‘‘sermons” at services for 
the people, meaning thereby discourses after the conventional 
type ; but it was obvious to all who did not start off at a word 
that he was not objecting to sermons adapted to the circum- 
stances and needs of the people addressed. A cognate sub- 
ject occupied one of the sectional meetings in the afternoon, 
when a paper by Mr. Thomas Walker, formerly editor of The 
Daily News, who was, we regret to say, prevented by illness 
from attending, was read by Dr. Hannay. The topic was 
“Wise and Unwise Methods adopted for popularizing the 
Worship and other Public Services of the Churches.” The 
topic is one to which we shall return. 

If the hall was crowded on the Tuesday night it was even 
more so on Wednesday, when Mr. Shaw was again to speak. 
Mr. Edward Crossley took the chair, and after his introductory 
address, we were favoured by a speech on Home Missions by 
the very able young minister of Balham Congregational 
Church, the Rev. J. Brierley, B.A. His points were taken up 
with a readiness which we have often observed as charac- 
teristic of West Riding audiences. The Rev. G. Cousins spoke 
remarkably well upon the Malagasy missions, and then the 
interest of the meeting culminated in the appearance of Mr. 
Shaw. 

Time would fail us to tell of other engagements; of the 
conversazione on Thursday evening; of the children’s ser- 
vices conducted by Revs. B. Waugh and R. H. Lovell, and of 
the early communion service on Friday morning. Nor can 
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we do more than allude to the very successful meeting for 
working men and women on Friday evening, not surpassed 
for interest and success every way by any of the meetings of 
the week. The great hall was packed with the right class of 
people, and right nobly did they respond to the addresses 
that were delivered. In the retrospect of the week at Shef- 
field we do not wonder that Dr. Hannay should say he had 
not known more successful and satisfactory autumnal meet- 
ings for twenty-one years. The subjects treated were never 
more practical, and they were never handled with greater 
ability, and too much credit cannot be given to the sagacity 
and tact of those who had the arrangements in their hands. 
Our Sheffield hosts deserved much more hearty praise and 
gratitude than could possibly be given to them. 


REVIEWS, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Henry Warp BEECHER is one of the few remarkable personalities who 
stand out so conspicuously among their fellows as to compel attention. 
The great republic, in whose story he has played no mean part, was 
peculiarly suited for the development of his special genius; but even in 
our own country, with aristocratic institutions and prejudice which cer- 
tainly might have hindered the advancement of a Congregational minister, 
himself the son of a Congregational minister, and a member of a whole 
family of Congregational ministers, he must have made himself a distin- 
guished name. In the United States, however, and especially in the 
United States at the crisis of the great struggles for negro emancipation, 
and of that still more terrible contest for the maintenance of the Union 
which grew out of it, he found the opportunity which does not always 
come to men of great genius. Of him it is not too much to say that he 
stands out pre-eminent even among his distinguished fellow-workers. 
Foremost as an orator, his eloquence was only one of the gifts which gave 
him so lofty a position among the anti-slavery leaders. He was wise in 
council, daring in action, as well as mighty in speech. So far back as 
1850, he placed himself in opposition to the fury of a New York mob, 
determined to repress all free speech on the subject of slavery, and “ by a 
sort of moral cowp d'état forced open the doors of Plymouth Church for a 
speech by Wendell Phillips before those who would have prevented the 
measure, if possible, had time to rally.” His visit to England in 1863 
gave another proof of his sagacity and of his devotion to the cause of 
liberty and of the Union. He saw that good service might be done in 
Europe, better even than could be done at home, and therefore, though, 
as he says, “I found myself pretty well worn out,” he resolved to take a 

























* Henry Ward Beecher. A Sketch of his Career. Edited by Lyman Anport, 
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holiday in this remarkable fashion. That visit to England is still remem- 
bered by numbers. For Beecher himself it was labour of the most ex- 
hausting, conflict of the most severe and testing character, but it was a 
success of which he might well be proud. That he produced a powerful 
impression on the public mind is unquestionable. He did not convert 
England, for many hindrances stood in the way of that, not the least—one, 
of which our American critics are sometimes too oblivious—the former 
teaching of the abolitionists themselves as to the influence of the Union as 
a bulwark of slavery, and confirmed as it was by the reluctance of Lincoln 
to issue a proclamation in favour of emancipation. But as he himself 
says, “‘the way was broken and the storm had passed away and the cause 
was triumphant. That which I had had in mind was effected.” One 
remarkable statement he makes must not be omitted here; it is one of 
the indications of the extent to which the English democracy is influenced 
by the instinct of righteousness, which is specially encouraging in view of 
the increasing power which it is rapidly acquiring: ‘‘ Everywhere the 
weavers, the labourers that were by the famine of cotton thrown out of 
employment and into the greatest distress, were staunch and true to the 
right instincts of the labouring man. They never flinched, and our cause 
was successful in England by reason of the fidelity of the great, working, 
common people of England.” The story of the tour in Great Britain, as 
given in the volume, is full of interest, and has its own lessons to teach 
those who have to take a prominent part in unpopular agitations, It brings 
out in a very striking way one of the great faults of the English people, their 
unwillingness to tolerate free discussion. But the fault is too deeply 
rooted to be cured even by such exposure as we have here. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s work as a journalist, a lecturer, an able politician, 
always on the side of righteousness and liberty, an honest patriot who had no 
ambitions of his own to serve, would be quite sufficient to give him a high 
place and to account for the great reputation he has won in the North. 
But we need not say he has been and still remains the best known and 
most popular preacher in America. Circumstances into which it is not 
necessary to enter here did unquestionably materially affect him for a 
time, but any influence which they exerted has to a considerable extent 
passed away, and would have done so more completely but for his recent 
theological, or, perhaps, it would be more true to say non-theological, 
developments. The latest utterance which has reached this country 
has pained numbers who have laboured hard to preserve their faith 
in him :— 


“T am,” says Mr. Beecher, ‘a cordial Christian evolutionist. I do 
not agree by any means with all of Spencer, his agnosticism, nor all 
of Huxley, Tyndall, and their school. They are agnostic. I am not, 
emphatically. But I am an evolutionist, and that strikes at the root of 
all medieval and orthodox modern theology: the fall of man in Adam, 
and the inheritance by his posterity of his guilt, and, by consequence, any 
such view of the Atonement as has been constructed to meet this fabulous 
disaster. Men have not fallen asarace. Men have come up. No great 
disaster met the race at the start. ‘The creative decree of God was ful- 
filled. Any theory of the Atonement must be one which shall meet the 
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fact that man was created at the lowest point, and, as I believe, is, as to 
his physical being, evolved from the animal race below him; but, as to 
his moral and spiritual nature, is a son of God, a new element having 
come in, at the great moment of evolution, at the point of man’s 
appearance.” 


We have in the volume before us, which has been prepared with 
extreme care by an attached friend with the view of bringing Mr. 
Beecher into more intimate relations with the thousands who have known 
hin only as a voice in the air, among other matter of the highest interest, 
a multitude of testimonies from divines of various schools as well as a 
number of other critics. We wonder whether some of them might not be 
disposed to revise some of their observations after reading so melancholy 
a confession as this. Nothing would be likely to alter their opinion of the 
spirit of the man, or the magnificence of his oratory, but they would 
surely be constrained to qualify any judgment they had expressed as to 
his teaching. We are told indeed that ‘‘ Mr. Beecher can never accept 
a four-cornered theology,” and that “a four-cornered theology is the 
greatest hindrance known of to the spread of the kingdom of heaven. 
There are people who know where theology begins, where it ends, 
through what line it passes, what particulars it includes, and how neatly 
it gathers into itself themselves and their particular families.” “’Tis true, 
tis pity, and pity ’tis ‘tis true” that theology should be thus discredited by 
the narrowness and bigotry of some who profess to be its defenders and 
exponents. But there is need for caution lest in exposing their evils we 
get rid of theology altogether. There is, too, a serious danger lest in the 
deference shown to genius there be an indifference to the authority 
of truth. The preacher of genius, like every other man, needs to be a 
learner, and to suggest to him that his intuitions are too lofty and 
unerring for him to need instruction or to submit himself to rule, is 
to injure him as well as to be unfaithful to the truth. For the preacher 
himself it is unfortunate when his own personality becomes so prominent 
that the attention of men is drawn to it rather than to the message he has 
to deliver, and so drawn that he who dissents from the teaching is to be 
regarded as unfriendly to the teacher. So far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned, we feel as though this latest utterance has separated us from a 
friend and teacher to whom we owe many stirring inspirations and lofty 
thoughts. Even as we read the glowing words of spiritual feeling and 
glowing eloquence which have so often quickened our souls in the past, it 
will be with a feeling of sadness and sorrow that we have henceforth to 
walk in paths which lie so far apart from those in which he has wandered. 

Of this book we can only speak in the highest praise. It is a life-like 
picture of the man done by a loving and skilful hand. It is rich in 
interesting incident and illustrative anecdote, from which, had space 
permitted, we should have liked to quote extensively. As to the man 
himself there are numbers to whom Beecher must, as one of his eulogists 
say, appear as a “‘ miracle of imprudence,” but that imprudence, as he 
contends, is largely the result of his unselfishness. There is great truth 
in the view of Dr. Lyman Abbott, the painstaking editor of this volume. 
“For it is the compensating disadvautage of genius to be never compre- 
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hended by its contemporaries; and My. Beecher is peculiarly liable to 
misinterpretation. His opalescent nature, his kaleidoscopic moods, his 
profound intellectual and spiritual insight, his impatience of the mere 
mechanics and formularies of religion, which are of larger importance 
than he realizes, because the weak need props which the strong do 
not need, his intensely emotional nature, and his utter disregard of his 
own reputation, make him often an enigma to his friends, and always an 
easy subject for the misrepresentations of envy, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness. That this volume will clear away all misunderstandings I do not 
imagine; still less that it will even mitigate misrepresentations. But I 
trust it may serve a useful purpose in making known the man to those 
who have known only the orator and the author.” 


THE HOME.* 


A volume from My. Baldwin Brown’s pen is all the more acceptable 
because of the protracted affliction which has so long incapacitated him 
for public speech. He enjoys in his period of enforced silence the afifec- 
tionate sympathy not only of the members of his own particular de- 
nomination, but of the ministers and members of all churches, and of 
others lying outside the pale of the Church altogether, who are capable of 
appreciating that noble and high-minded temper which has contributed 
not less than his rare intellectual power to secure for him such widely 
extended popularity and influence. All will therefore be glad to welcome 
a book which in itself is so satisfactory an evidence of his continued 
spiritual power and intellectual vigour. This volume will to some extent 
be a surprise to most of his readers, for the title will hardly prepare them 
for the wise and suggestive discussion of some of the most difficult and 
interesting theological and social problems of the day which are found in 
these pages. That the home would be presented under new and striking 
aspects when depicted by the skilful hand of so practised an artist; that 
the words of so wise a counsellor would be valuable and suggestive ; that 
home duties would be enforced with a new and holier sanction, and all holy 
home experiences, whether of a sad ora more joyous character, be surrounded 
with a new and tender pathos—-cela va sans dire. But there is very 
much more than this in these thoughtful and eloquent lectures. ‘They 
are not simply pictures of the home, or counsels for the home, but what is 
more original and striking, a powerful and convincing argument for 
Christianity itself based on the home as a Divine institution. ‘ There are 
those,” Mr. Brown tells us, ‘‘ who would persuade us that the significance 
of the family bond is wearing out, and who seek in some quite lower 
form the key to the relationships and experiences of life.” In these pessi- 
mist prophecies he has no faith, persuaded that here as elsewhere ‘ the 
present agnostic temper of philosophy is but a phase of human develop- 
ment which will ‘ have its day and cease to be,’ while the word of God 
and that which is rooted in the word of God abideth for ever.” While, 
therefore, he is careful to lay down and fortify those great principles 


* The Home and its Relation to Man and to Society. By James Batpwin 
Brown, B.A. (James Clarke and Co.) 
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which constitute the foundation of the home, he is even more anxious 
about the inculeation of those practical duties which the institution 
involves, and on the right discharge of which its real usefulness must 
depend. The root idea of the home he finds in the Divine love. Love is 
the great expositor to us of the Divine idea of life, and home is the ciea- 
tion of love. With great beauty, and where it is necessary with remark. 
able force of reasoning, Mr. Brown works out this thought, and certainly 
gives one of the most elevated conceptions of the home with all its 
responsibilities and opportunities. These parts of the book are a develop. 
ment of an indirect proof of the divinity of our religion which is of the 
highest value. The home is made a witness to the Divine truth, But 
our author is not less instructive and inspiring when he condescends to 
deal with the commonest duties arising out of the home relation. With 
characteristic wisdom and originality of thought, he always lifts these 
every-day duties up to a high level, ayd,treats them in their relation to 
the grand principle by which life is to governed. There is not a point 
on which he touches that he does not clothe with freshness and interest. 
The book should be in every home, and will repay the careful study alike 
of parents and children, masters and servants, husbands and wives. It 
is full of ripe and independent thought presented in a style which is at 
once chastened and forcible. There are in it touches of exquisite pathos, 
of profound insight, and of true eloquence. We should regret our inability 
from lack of space to justify our verdict by illustrative extracts, were it 
not that we trust that our readers generally will take care to make them- 
selves familiar with its contents. 


— -— ——9-e-e 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Tue list of new publications issued this autumn by the Religious Tract 
Society is unusually long, varied, and attractive. We purpose giving here 
a brief résumé of the whole, leaving the more extended notices of the 
most important works to future opportunities for review. Readers of all 
ages and tastes should have no difficulty in finding much to interest and 
instruct them in these volumes. 

1. Alive to the special attention being now given to all that relates to 
Luther and his work, the Society has sent forth quite a little Luther 
library, which we shall notice more fully in our next number. 

In addition to the larger books, the Society sends forth a masterly sketch, 
Martin Luther, the Reformer of Germany, extending over sixteen quarto 
pages and enriched by a fine portrait, for the sum of one penny. 

2. The illustrated books of the Society are marvels of cheapness, and 
Scottish Pictwres,* from the pen of Dr. Green, will more than hold its 


* Scottish Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 8. G. GREEN, D.D., author 
of ‘‘ English Pictures,’ ‘‘ French Pictures,’? &c. Profusely illustrated by Eminent 
Artists. Imperial 8vo, 8s. Handsomely bound, gilt edges; morocco, 25s. The new 
volune of the Pen and Pencil Series; the illustrations by Percival Skelton, 
MacWhirter, Boot, Whymper, and others. 
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own against any of its predecessors, All who have been to Scotland will 
delight in refreshing their memories by the very numerous engravings ; 
any who cannot go to Scotland may have a most enjoyable series of 
journeys by their own fireside with this book as their companion. Dr. 
Stoughton will add, we cannot doubt, to his reputation by The Spanish 
Reformers ; their Memories and Dwelling-places.* Few even of those 
who consider themselves well read are acquainted with the fascinating 
but tragic tales which this book has to tell. The illustrations also are 
very varied, including such rare portraits as Cardinal Ximenes and Juan 
Diaz. 

3. That the Society is alive to the wants of the day is manifest, if proof 
were needed, by the appearance of the new series called Bypaths of Bible 
Knowledge. The aim of these volumes seems to be to treat in a way 
calculated to interest the thoughtful general reader, intelligent Sunday- 
school teachers, and all but very advanced students, in subjects closely 
connected with the Bible, but not fully treated in the ordinary manuals. 
The first two of the series are before us. In one, Cleopatra’s Needle,+ 
we have told, in a pleasant interesting way, all that is known about the 
great obelisk upon which the eye of Moses certainly rested often, and 
which now stands on the Embankment. The hieroglyphics are given in a 
form only possible in very recent years, being printed from a fount of 
Egyptian type, and so explained that any ordinary reader can form a fair 
idea of that strange language lost for so many centuries and recovered in 
ours. In the other, Assyrian Life and History,} the treasures of the 
Museum are laid under contribution, and by means of this small book 
any reader may, in a short time, know more about ancient Assyrian life 
than any but the very select circle of Assyrian experts. The volume is 
beautifully illustrated, and specimens of cuneiform given. The next 
volume, announced for December, will be of the highest importance. It 
is to be called L’resh Light from the Monuments, and will be a sketch of 
the most important discoveries of the last twenty-five years which throw 
light on the Bible by Professor Sayce. 

4. We can but mention such books as The Authority of Scripture; a 
Re-statement of the Argument, § by Professor Redford ; Electricity and 
its Uses, || one of the most attractive books on this subject we have yet 


* The Spanish Reformers: their Memories and Dwelling-places. By Joun 
Stoucuron, D.D., author of ‘‘ Footprints of the Italian Reformers,’ &c. With 
many Illustrations. Quarto. 8s. handsomely bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

+ Cleopatra's Needle : a History of the London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the 
Hicroglyphics. By the Rev. J. Kine, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Forming Vol. I. of ‘‘ Bypaths of Bible Knowledge.’’ With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

t Assyrian Life and History. By M. E. Harkness. With an Introduction by 
ReGinatp Stuart Poorer. Forming Vol. II. of ‘‘ Bypaths of Bible Knowledge.”’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

§ The Authority of Scripture: a Re-statement of the Argument. By the Rev. R. 
A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., Author of ‘‘ Prophecy: its Nature and Evidence.”’ 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

|| Electricity and its Uses. By James Munro, Institute of Civil Engineers. With 
numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
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seen; The Children of India,* a fascinating gift-book for children; 4 
Popular Introduction to the Pentuteuch, + and also to The Books of 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth.{ The last two volumes are a careful and full 
treatment of the points of interest and difficulty connected with this part 
of the Bible. St. Augustine: his Life and Times,§ is an interesting 
sketch of the life of the great theologian. The extracts from his works, 
given at the end of the volume, add greatly to its interest. Devotional 
books are represented by the beautifully got-up series, Companions for a 
Quiet Hour.|| The new volumes are Adam’s Private Thoughts on 
Religion and An Infallible Way to Contentment, a reprint from an old 
seventeenth century treatise. 

5. Of story books the name is legion. Boys will read in such tales as 
Straight to the Mark, The Captain's Story, Lhe Adventures of a Three- 
guinca Watch, the first but we hope not the last of a series called ‘ The 
Boy’s Own Bookshelf,” Under Fire: being the Story of a Boy’s Battles 
against Himself and other Enemies, Max Victor's School days, Paul 
Harvard's Campaign, &c. Girls are not by any means neglected, and 
will find much to delight them in such stories as Hester Lennox: seehing 
a Life Motto, Ivy’s Armour, Angel Meadow, God's Gifts to Two, Reuben 
Toucheti’s Granddaughter, Bilihild : a Tale of the Irish Missionaries in 
Germany in the Eighth Century, &. The Girls Own Annual and The 
Boy's Own Annual are once again unrivalled by anything similar in the 
book market. Space forbids the mention of many smaller works which 
finds a place in this list. The Society is certainly doing its best to provide 
thoroughly healthy reading for all classes of readers, and those who are 
enlarging their own stock of books, or who are looking out for the right 
gift-books for old and young, would do well to sean carefully the list from 
which the books to which we have thus hastily referred are selected. 


PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Herocs of Literature—English Poets, by Joun Dennis, is the fitting 
sequel to the books called “ Heroes of Science,’’ which we noticed as they 
came out. The subject of the present volume is more familiar to people 
generally than those of the volumes that preceded it. But despite the num- 
ber of handbooks of English literature which have appeared from time to 
time, there was room for a work like that which is before us, which is ‘‘ in- 
tended (as the writer informs us) to excite interest, not to satisfy it—to show 
the reader where to look, rather than to state comprehensively what he 
is likely to find.” It is not meant to take the place of a regular and sys- 


* The Children of India. Written for the Children of England by one of their 
Friends. With Illustrations and Map. Small quarto. 4s. bevelled boards. 

+ A Ponular Introduction to the Pentateuch. By the Rev. R. WueLER Busi, 
M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

t A Popular Introduction to Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. By the Rev. R. WuELER 
Busu, M.A. Crown $vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

§ St. Augustine: his Life and Times. By the Rev. R. Wueter Busu, M.A. 

|| An Infallible Way to Contentment, Neatly printed with a red line round each 
page. ‘* Companions for a Quiet Hour,’ No. 3. 16mo. Cloth boards, red edges. 
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tematic manual, but rather to pave the way for it. It is designed, in 
short, as an introduction to the study of the English poets, and it appears 
to us to be admirably adapted for this purpose. Indeed we can conceive 
of nothing that could be more likely to beguile youthful readers into the 
study of a subject which has a strong fascination in itself to begin with, 
and which is rendered doubly attractive when it is handled in such a 
lively and interesting manner as that in which Mr. Dennis has here 
treated it. It is such a book as any intelligent boy or girl may read, and 
read with intense avidity and delight. We shall be much mistaken if it 
does not prove one of the most popular of the series to which it belongs. 
From this book on English literature we pass by an easy and natural 
transition to another book on a kindred subject, viz., Slavonic Litera- 
ture, by W. R. Morritt, M.A., the author of which has an advantage not 
enjoyed by Mr. Dennis, in the comparative strangeness of his topic. In 
fact he is here breaking entirely new ground, seeing that there is no other 
work on the subject extant. That a branch of literature so interesting to 
philologists should have been so long neglected is somewhat surprising, 
and Mr. Morfill has rendered good service by calling attention to it in 
the pages of this learned and yet interesting little volume. It has all the 
value which belongs to a work which is the fruit of original and inde- 
pendent research. ‘‘The materials for my compilation (the author says) 
have not been taken at second-hand, but in all cases from original 
authorities.” To philologists and all who make literature a special 
study the book will prove a real treasure, while the general reader also 
will find much in it both pleasing and suggestive. But the Society does 
not confine its attention to literature; and in Optics Without Mathe- 
matics, by the Rev. 'T. W. Wess, M.A., I’.R.A.S., we have an endeavour 
to popularize and simplify a somewhat difficult subject on science. 
When we read the title we wondered how the writer was going to per- 
form a task, which would appear to be impossible, viz., that of teach- 
ing optics without mathematics. But on looking into the book we 
find that he has not fulfilled the promise of his title. For while he has 
certainly dispensed with mathematics as far as he could, he has not 
entirely discarded them, being obliged to make use of them occasionally. 
However, it is but just to him to say that he has succeeded in putting the 
subject of optics in a form so clear and so interesting that it may be 
readily grasped even by those who have no previous acquaintance with 
before us a goodly number of story-books, and the first of these that we 
mathematics. 


History of Protestant Nonconformity in Wales from its Rise in 1633 
to the Present Time. By Tuomas Rers, D.D. Second Edition. (John 
Snow and Co.) Noman has contributed more to the growth of Noncon- 
formity in Wales than Dr. Rees, or has a more honoured name amongst 
its ministers; and it is only fitting that he should tell the story of its rise 
and progress. This he has done in his own simple and unaffected style. 
Intensity of fecling, devoutness of heart, strength of principle, and 
thoroughness of research, are manifest at every point of his interesting 
narrative. The volume abounds in biographical sketches of the leaders 
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of Welsh Nonconformity. These, indeed, form one of its most distine- 
tive features, and at the same time one of its chief recommendations. By 
thus relating the histories of the individual men in particular, as well as 
that of the country in general, Dr. Rees has added materially to the 
value as well as to the interest of his work; for by so doing he has poured 
a flood of light on the internal life of Nonconformity, and has elucidated 
many a point which would otherwise have been shrouded in obscurity, 
Of course it will not be possible for us to follow him in all the ins and 
outs of his story, or even to indicate its most salient points. We must 
content ourselves with speaking ofit as a whole, and heartily commending 
it to the attention of all our readers. It is a book which will well repay 
careful perusal, and those who take delight in tracing the course of God’s 
providential dealing with His Church in the world will be sure to find 
pleasure as well as profit in conning its pages. Moreover, while careful 
to preserve the dignity of the historian, the author is not above telling an 
anecdote now and then; and these personal reminiscences help to light 
up the narrative and to give it additional piquancy and point. Take, e.g., the 
following curious account of the conversion of Rees Prichard. ‘ There is 
a tradition that Mr. Prichard in his youth was addicted to the sinful 
habit of immoderate drinking, and that he was led to leave that, and ulti- 
mately every other sin, in the following singular manner. He had a he- 
goat, which used to follow him to the alehouses, and, occasionally, to 
drink a little ale. One day, in a drunken frolic with his companions, he 
forced the poor animal to drink to excess. Ever afterwards the goat 
could not by any means be induced to cross the threshold of an alelouse, 
nor to taste intoxicating drink. This repugnance of the irrational animal 
to intoxicating drink caused the young clergyman to think of his own 
ways, and the result was his real conversion to God.” The conversion of 
William Wroth took place in a manner hardly less singular. “ A gentle- 
man, a relation of Mr. Wroth’s, and at whose house he boarded, had an 
important lawsuit to be tried in London; the case turning in his favour, 
he sent home the pleasing news, requesting his family to invite his friends 
and neighbours to meet at his house on a certain day, when he expected 
to return, to spend the evening in feasting and mirth. The clergyman 
bought a new violin for the occasion. The company having assembled, 
anxiously expecting the arrival of their friend, to their indescribable 
mortification a messenger came with the sad news that he had been 
suddenly seized by death on his way home. It is easier to imagine than 
to describe the feelings of all present on the reception of this melancholy 
message. Mr. Wroth, amidst the general consternation, cast away his 
violin, and falling on his knees in the midst of the company, most 
fervently prayed for the blessing of God upon this alarming providence. 
It is added that from this time he became a changed man, devoting his 
fine talents and superior gifts to the most faithful and exemplary discharge 
of the duties of the ministry.” 

Allina Garden Fair. Three Vols. By Water Besant. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Besant occupies a position as a novelist which is at present 
almost unique. He issomething very much more than a raconteur. His 
tales have an interest of their own, but the charm of his books arises 
mainly from their being pictures of life and character, and pictures full 
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of high moral and social lessons. He has looked at life, and especially 
at life in some of its more sad and sombre aspects, with a keen eye, but 
at the same time with a deeply sympathetic temper. Conventionalism, 
even when dressed in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously 
every day, has for him no attractions. He has penetrated its hollowness, 
and despises its shams and pretensions. But for those who are fighting 
life’s hard battles, amid conditions calculated to produce sadness and 
despondency, he has an intense feeling of compassion, and he seeks to 
make the story of their struggles an instrument for awakening a similar 
sentiment in the hearts of those of his readers whose lot has been cast in 
more favoured circumstances. His recent books especially have been 
studies in some of the great social problems of the day, and though we 
may not always agree with some of the opinions which he advances, they 
always furnish us with material for serious reflection. We pity the man 
who can rise from the perusal of one of them without a deeper sense of 
life and its responsibilities, without having his heart enlarged or without 
being stimulated to a desire to translate into some form of practical 
benevolence those expanded sympathies with the suffering round about 
him which the story is calculated to generate. East London, that great 
joyless city, has taken hold both of his imagination and his heart. Of 
this we had abundant proof in * All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” and 
it is still further exhibited in the present volume. His pictures of the 
Forest of Hainault and of the little village lying on its outskirts are 
idyllic poems of rare beauty and suggestiveness. But it is in his por- 
traiture of men, and in the striking contrasts which he presents between 
a hard and sordid selfishness on the one hand and a fervid and generous 
enthusiasm on the other, that the principal attraction of this story lies. 
It is full of incident, but the incidents are made subservient to the develop- 
ment of greater principles and the inculaticon of sound moral teaching. 
Hector Philipon, the unselfish Frenchman, the man of ideals and enthu- 
siasms, is a distinct creation of his own, and serves to point the contrast 
with the ruined merchant speculators who form so important an element 
in the society of the little village where the three boys and the girl whose 
story is told passed their childhood. We shall not attempt to tell the 
story; suffice it to say that it is admirably conceived, with the view of 
bringing out the strength and weakness of three separate ideals of human 
life. But no abridgment could do justice to the exquisite grace and 
delicacy with which the several traits of character are depicted. The 
tone of the book is high, and it contains many passages marked by pro- 
found wisdom as well as full of literary beauty. When we say that the. 
three boys were all in love with the one girl, who, on her side, did not 
know to which she was inclined, it is needless to say that Mr. Besant’s 
task was not an easy one, but his management of it shows a very high 
degree of art. The course of the story leads the reader into a great 
yariety of scenes. We wander from the village to the stock exchange, 
from the parliament of bankrupts on the green to the literary drawing- 
room; but everywhere Mr. Besant seems at home. We have admired 
nothing more than the scathing exposure of commercial fraud. It was 
a lesson that needed to be plainly taught, and it is done with wonderful 


power. 
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Circe’s Lovers. Three Vols. By Lerra Derwent. (Chatto and 
Windus.) This is a clever, but we cannot describe it as an agreeable, 
book. It is not pleasant to be detained through three volumes in the com- 
pany of a number of individuals with none of whom it is possible to have 
full sympathy. Circe is one of the heroines, whom some writers seem 
fond of depicting, who have no conscience. It would almost be more correet 
to say that she is one in whom the place of conscience is fill by an unseru- 
pulous and unprincipled selfishness, which has as little care for the 
happiness of others as for moral obligation. She is clever, even brilliant; 
artful and supple; subordinating everything to her own advancement, 
and succeeding as much by the weakness and credulity on which she 
plays as by her own ability. When an individual of this type is the 
central figure of a story, there ought to be some strength and nobility in 
some other characters; but this is what is wanting. Mr. Leith Derwent 
has considerable power, and can evidently do better. He must study a 
higher type of humanity if he is to achieve a solid reputation. We have 
said “he,’’ but we think it quite as probable that the book may be the 
production of a lady. 


MESSRS. JAMES NISBET AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Dusty Diamonds, Cut and Polished; a Tale of City Arab Life and 
Adventure. By KR. M. Batuantyne. Mr. Ballantyne’s new story is 
interesting even more on accountof the earnest moral purpose with which 
it has been written, than for its own sake. It is designed to bring before 
the notice of its youthful readers a subject which is very apt to be lost 
sight of, but which has recently been attracting a great deal of atten!ion, 
viz., the condition of the very poor in our great centres of population, 
and especially in London. The tale is intended for boys, but it is almost 
equally suitable for grown-up people.——There is nothing specially note- 
worthy about Kathleen, by AGNES GIsERNE. It is a plain story of 
domestic life, and is marked by a distinctly religious spirit and purpose. 
It is decidedly homely, and (shall we confess it ?) a trifle goody-goody in 
its character. The conversations are so lengthy at times as to become 
wearisome, and moreover there is rather too much preaching for our 
fancy.——Stephen M. D., by the Author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World,” 
is the odd title of what proves to be an uncommonly good tale of the 
domestic-religious order. It is needless to say to those who are ac- 
quainted with the writings of its authoress that, like all her other works, 
it is intensely realistic. Mingled with the realism, however, is a strong 
tincture of idealism which raises it above the level of the vulgar or the 
commonplace. ‘There is very little incident in the story, almost the 
entire strength of the writer being devoted to the delineation of character, 
and especially that of the hero, Stephen M. D., which is of so pure and 
exalted a kind that we should have hardly credited it if it had not been for 
the assurance given to us in the prefatory note that the story is founded on 
facts. Your Innings, by the Rev. GkorGE Everarp, M.A., is a book for 
school-boys. Earnest, tender, persuasive, and practical, it is eminently 
fitted to inspire them with lofty ideals and noble ambitions. We should 
think few boys could read it without being the better for the perusal. 
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THE REV, JOHN PULSFORD. 


Tur Rev. John Pulsford is one of the men who, if they do not 
attain extensive popularity, secure the enthusiastic attachment, 
and even devotion, of a more limited but select circle. His 
preaching is too original and his thinking too strongly tinged 
with mysticism for him to get the ear of the multitude ; but 
its devout character, its spiritual insight, its striking eloquence, 
and its deep vein of fresh scriptural thought, command the 
admiration of a number of appreciative and sympathetic 
hearers. He is unquestionably a man of genius, and to the 
charm which genius never fails to impart he adds the influ- 
ence of a soul given to lofty spiritual contemplation. Some 
years ago we had the pleasure of aitending one of the Sunday 
evening services at his chapel in Edinburgh, and the number 
and evident interest of the congregation were the best evidence 
of the impression he has produced upon the cultured class in 
the modern Athens. We do not see how it could be other- 
wise. In listening to him we soon find that we are in the 
hands of no common man. ‘here is singular fervour, pathos, 
and devotion in his prayers, and these prepare the way for the 
intellectual and spiritual power which marks his sermons. 
Mr. Pulsford is a native of the West of England. He was 
born at Tiverton, in Devon, in 1815; was educated at Stepney 
College, whence he passed to Southampton, where he com- 
menced his ministry in 1840. After a brief pastorate of three 
years he removed to Hull in 1843, and there he continued to 
labour till 1862, when he accepted a call to Offord Road Chapel, 
London. His labours in that place have left a fragrant re- 
membrance in the hearts of numbers who were influenced by 
VOL. XII. 67 
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his independent and thoughtful teachings and by his amiable 
and kindly temper. It is interesting to hear them still speak 
with a grateful affection of one who made himself felt by them 
as a true prophet and man of God. In 1867 he removed to 
Albany Chapel, Edinburgh, where he still ministers amid 
the difficulties incident to the position, but with very encou- 
raging success. A few years ago the feeling with which 
he is regarded was shown in the very deep and wide- 
spread sympathy excited on his behalf in consequence of 
the crushing loss which he sustained by the failure of the 
Glasgow Bank. The circumstances which had involved him 
in this terrible calamity were such as justified him from any 
suggestion of want even of foresight, and greatly to deepen 
the feeling on his behalf, which found practical expression, 
and so saved him from some of the worst consequences of 
such a misfortune. The incident, indeed, only served to 
bring out some of the nobler qualities of his character. 

Mr. Pulsford is an author who has achieved considerable 
distinction. ‘‘ Quiet Hours,” his first book, is widely known, 
and wherever known valued. “The Supremacy of Man” was, 


we believe, published anonymously ; but it at once attracted 
the attention it so well deserves as one of the most noteworthy 
productions of the day. ‘‘ Morgenroth,” his latest publica- 
tion, is pre-eminently a book for the age, and has very high 
merit of its own. 


PULPIT ORATORY. 


Turner is an old saying, ‘ Orator fit, poeta nascitur,” the 
truth of which depends entirely upon the meaning given to 
the two words, orator and poeta. If by an orator is under- 
stood a man endowed with fluency of speech—a tyro who, 
‘“‘ with continents of empty vapour, of greedy self-conceits, 
and commonplace hearsays,” wastes public time with his 
** wind-eloquence ’—then doubtless an orator can be made ; 
and if by a poet is meant every simpering maiden or silly 
schoolboy capable of rhyming, then it is false that a poet 
must be born. But if we regard an orator as one who in 
public speech is influenced, fired, stimulated by his audience 
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—one who feels goaded onward by the very sympathy of the 
assembly—one whose words are never more living and ener- 
gized than when, in the contagion of emotion, he is like a 
fully charged magnetic battery—then unquestionably an 
orator must be born; and if by a poet is meant one whose 
‘‘pen is the true divining-rod which trembles towards the 
inner founts of feeling ’’—one who can drape truth in musical 
attire, and lift it up to a realm so spiritual and so divine that 
the soul of the reader is deeply stirred thereby, then, as 
Bailey says, ‘‘ Poetry is itself a thing of God,” and we affirm 
both of the orator and of the poet, ‘‘ nascitur.” 

Still, however richly a man may be endowed by nature, how- 
ever manifest his constitutional fitness for the calling of the 
orator, and to whichever of the learned professions he may 
elect to devote his powers, he will need careful cultivation and 
persevering practice. Genius cannot dispense with the gymna- 
sium. Talent must have its training. Ability needs to be de- 
veloped by application, adjustment, discipline. That is true of 
oratory which Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote concerning painting, 
‘Excellence is not bestowed on man but as the reward of 
labour.” The painter never anticipates attaining any position 
of note but by habitual practice. The poet does not write his: 
finest lines at first. The musician cannot execute in perfect 
time and with precise touch without much plodding. Raphael 
handled the brush for many years before he painted the 
Transfiguration of our Lord. Milton penned many a poem 
before he sat down to ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and “ Regained.” 
Handel spent hours in making melodies before he conceived 
that majestic work, ‘‘ The Messiah.” So, when we read of the 
astonishing ability of the ancient or modern orators, let us 
remember that the golden key which opened to them a store 
of earthly honour and reward was persevering practice. Many 
anxious vigils, many laborious hours preceded their greatness. 
Look at Demosthenes, the finest of Grecian orators, when 
first he addressed the public he was most unfavourably 
received. His arguments were so distorted, his voice so un- 
trained, his pronunciation so inarticulate, and his actions so 
awkward, that he was laughed to silence. But Plutarch 
tells how he built himself a subterranean study and repaired 
thither every day for practice ; how, to prevent his neglecting 
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his duty, he shaved one side of his head so that for shame he 
could not leave his retreat ; how he strengthened his voice by 
declaiming as he walked up a hill; how he corrected his stam- 
mering by speaking with pebbles in his mouth, and how he 
adjusted his action by practising before a mirror. Cicero 
in like manner laboured much. What he heard or read he 
would form into remodelled sentences, clothe with fresh ex- 
pressions, and reproduce in new editions. Pitt acquired the 
happy art of readily employing the right word in the right 
place by adopting the counsel of Lord Chatham—reading 
from a book written in a foreign tongue, translating as he 
proceeded, and waiting where he had not the most elegant or 
expressive word till his memory furnished one. Fox attri- 
buted his marked success as an orator to his resolute deter- 
mination to speak at least once every night during each 
session of Parliament. The great American statesman, Henry 
Clay, once said, ‘‘ 1 owe my success in life to one single fact, 
samely—at the age of twenty-seven I commenced and con- 
tinued for years the process of daily reading and speaking 
upon the contents of some historical or scientific book. These 
off-hand efforts were made sometimes in corn-fields, at others 
in the forest, and not unfrequently in some distant barn, with 
the horse and ox for my auditors. It is to this early practice 
in the great art of arts that Iam indebted for the primary and 
feading impulses that stimulated me forward and shaped and 
moulded my entire subsequent destiny.” Did we know the 
particulars of the career of our great men in the regions of 
oratory, we should find the experience of all of them confirm 
the necessity for close application and resolute perseverance, 
however great the natural gifts. 

Very much has of late been written concerning the wane 
of pulpit power. We do not believe that the state of matters 
is SO serious as some represent. Yet is it not possible that 
the pulpit, as a whole, has lost some of its hold upon the 
public attention by the carelessness, the slovenliness, we had 
almost said the profanity, with which some occupants of the 
preacher's throne have discharged their work for God? In 
scores of instances little or no care is devoted to elocution. 
The Scriptures are read with indecent haste and indifference 
—no proper inflection, no modulation, no poise marking the 
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reading. The prayers are gone through without any indica- 
tion of feeling or fervour on the part of the suppliant. ‘The 
sermon is delivered with dulness; clearness of articulation, 
purity of intonation, and all facial expression being absent. 
Henry Rogers was right when he said, ‘“‘ The preaching of 
some good parsons is like the reading of the Riot Act, or re- 
minds us of that ingenious method by which it is said that 
the magistrates of St. Petersburg sometimes cool the zeal of 
a mob in that genial climate—that is, by playing on them 
with a fire-engine.” It must be allowed that of all publie 
speakers the minister of the gospel has the finest themes upon 
which to discourse, and never will those themes per se become 
wearisome, or fail to be winsome. We are not pleading for 
the stilted, stage-like, affected performance of Divine service, 
but for that acquaintance with the rules of oratory which, if 
adopted, would make the utterances of the most devout and 
self-forgetful man of God tenfold more effective. 

It almost goes without saying that mental furniture is a 
requisite. ‘‘ Let it ever be kept in mind,” says Blair, ‘‘ that 
the foundation of all that can be called eloquence is good 
sense and solid thought.” Without mental equipment the 
most fluent speaker will soon become wearisome. His poetry 
and his flowers will pall upon the taste, and he will sink 
into the shade. Without this he must be continually repeat- 
ing himself, and the public will speedily discover that to 
hear him a few times is to hear all he has to say. His 
church will soon be forsaken for one where the well-instructed 
scribe brings before his flock ‘‘ things new”’ as well as things 
familiar to all by reason of their antiquity. Thomas Carlyle’s 
words are so energetic on this point that we cannot forbear 
quoting them : 


The human creature needs first of all to be educated not that he may 
speak, but that he may have something weighty and valuable to say. If 
speech is the banknote for an inward capital of culture, of insight and 
noble human worth, then speech is precious, and the art of speech shail 
be honoured. But if there is no inward capital; if speech represent no 
real culture of the mind but an imaginary culture ; no bullion but the 
fatal and now almost hopeless deficit of sueh? Alas, alas! the said 
banknote is then a forged one—passing freely current in the market, 
but bringing damages to the receiver, to the payer, and to all the world, 
which are in sad truth infallible and of amount incalculable. 
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He who would be anything of value in the pulpit must live in 
earnest, must be a student, must keep himself familiar with 
the progress of the age, must be ever gathering information 
from every available source, must be constantly reducing the 
events of life and the thoughts of his fellow-men to food for 
his own mind, must be ever laying up in store against the 
time to come. A man cannot be too highly educated for the 
ministerial calling provided his mental cultivation does not 
interfere with his spiritual life and social sympathies. Culti- 
vated or uncultivated, a man should be absolutely ashamed 
to step into the sacred desk without due preparation. It is a 
dishonour to the Divine Master and an insult to his audience 
to attempt to feed the minds and hearts of men with what 
has cost the speaker no effort and no anxiety. 

Having by reading, research, and earnest thought resolved 
on something worth saying, attention should be devoted to 
the style in which it is to be said. The eminent orators of 
both ancient and modern times have differed very considerably 
in their styles. Some have been nervous, simple, concise, 
terse, seldom employing a simile or metaphor; whilst others 
have dealt freely in adjectives, have made their sentences 
florid, and painted their pictures in bright, warm, glow- 
ing tints. There is a difference perceptible between the 
writings of Tertullian and Cyprian, Lactantius and Atha- 
nasius, Ambrose and Hilary, the witty Jerome and the 
‘* golden-mouthed ’”’ Chrysostom, or the passionate Augustine. 
So is there recognizable a contrast between Luther and 
Calvin, Bossuet and Massillon, South and Jeremy Taylor, 
Robert Hall and Whitfield, Thomas Guthrie and Thomas 
Binney, Morley Punshon and Charles Spurgeon. ‘ Style,” 
said Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ is the dress of thought.’’ As such, 
it is desirable to:avoid, on the one hand, the ragged, dis- 
ordered, and slovenly, and, on the other hand, the gaudy 
and fantastical attire. The conspicuously florid needs to be 
shunned as much as the coarse and vulgar. Sense should 
never be sacrificed to a figure. The simpler the phrases the 
stronger the force. Some of our most successful speakers 
have been great lovers of the good old Saxon idiom, and 
have rarely departed from it. It is said of Fox that he 
shunned foreign idioms, and words borrowed from ancient 
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languages. Dr. Gregory, the author of a memoir of Robert 
Hall, says: 

In one of my early interviews with Mr. Hall, I used the word felicity 
three or four times in quick succession. He asked, ‘‘ Why do you say 
felicity, sir? Happiness is a better word, more musical and idiomatic 
English, coming from the Saxon.’ ‘‘ Not more musical I think, sir.” 
“Yes, more musical, and so are words derived from the Saxon generally. 
Listen, sir: ‘My heart is smitten and withered like grass.’ ‘There’s 
plaintive music! Listen again, sir: ‘ Under the shadow of thy wings 
will I rejoice.’”” ‘* Yes, but rejoice is French.” ‘True, but all the rest 
is Saxon, and rejoice is almost out of tune with the other words. Listen 
again: ‘ Thou hast delivered my eyes from tears, and my feet from falling, 
and my soul from death.’ All Saxon, sir, except delivered. I could think 
on the word tears, sir, till I wept.” 


The thoughts being well matured and the style decided, the 
next matter for attention is delivery. When the celebrated 
Grecian orator was asked the first, second, and third necessary 
for success in public speech, and replied each time “action,” 
he did not mean thereby simply gesture. His word ‘‘action” 
embraced articulation, modulation, expression, and pause, ag 
well as gesture. There is surprising power in the well-trained 


and well-modulated voice. ‘‘God only is great!’’ exclaimed 
Massillon, and the entire congregation rose to their feet and 
bowed in deep reverence before the felt grandeur of the Infinite 
One. ‘O eternity! eternity!” cried Bridaine, as he closed 
his sermon ; and the impression produced by the exclamation 
was marvellous, a profound and lasting solemnity rested upon 
the audience. It must not be thought that such effects are 
produced simply by the strength or loudness of the voice. 
Dryden tells us that in his day it was thought that 


He was gifted most that loudest bawled. 


And in the early days of Methodism it would seem that there 
was undue importance attached to noise. In a letter of John 
Wesley, dated July 28, 1775, to one of his preachers named 
John King, the founder of Methodism writes : 


Seream no more at the peril of your soul. God now warns you by me 
whom He has set over you. Speak as earnestly as you can, but do not 
scream. Speak with all your heart, but with «a moderate voice. It was 
said of our Lord, ‘ He shall not cry ;” the word properly means, ‘‘ He shall 
not scream.” Herein be a follower of me as I am of Christ. I often 
speak loud, often vehemently, but I never scream. I never strain myself. 
I dare not. I know it would be a sin against God and my soul. 
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The unfortunate habit of screaming has not yet died out in 
some quarters. ‘There are preachers who still attempt to 
make up for deficiency of thought by vehemence of speech. 
What is really wanted ina preacher is distinctness of utterance 
and a prudent management of his vocal powers. It is not so 
frequently the acoustics of churches that are at fault, as it is 
the delivery of the clerics. 

There is a strange connection between the presence of the 
speaker and the minds of the hearers. His looks and actions 
give life and energy to his words. The difference between 
a sermon heard and subsequently read in the quietude of 
one’s own home has been repeatedly felt. Heard, it was 
quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword; 
read subsequently, it was powerless and comparatively dull. 
Heard from the preacher’s lips, it was like a landscape 
flooded with sunshine; read by ourselves alone, it was like 
the same landscape when the sun is obscured by clouds, 
Heard as it came quivering from the tongue of the orator, 
it was like the full-blown and fresh-gathered flower, emit- 
ting a delicious aroma; read in our solitude, it was little 
better to us than the same flower dried as a botanical specimen. 
Why? Because the influence of the speaker was gone. His 
passionate emotion, his modulated voice, his expressive look, 
his natural action, and the inexpressible magnetism of his 
person were all wanting. No marvel that when Pere Renaud, 
a famous preacher at the time of the Restoration, was asked 
to permit his sermons to be printed and published, he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Willingly, if they will print the preacher also.” 

Different methods are adopted by preachers in the delivery 
of their sermons. A contemporary of Christmas Evans, a 
Welsh preacher of note, was invited to preach the annual 
sermon for the London Missionary Society in Surrey Chapel. 
Now this Thomas Jones was usually an extempore preacher, 
but being in the company of Matthew Wilks and John Elias he 
consulted them as to the desirability of his using notes upon 
an occasion so important. Wilks said, ‘‘ Perhaps it would be 
better to write your sermon, but let us have plenty of fire in 
it.” John Elias then said, “‘ But he cannot carry fire in 
paper.” ‘Never mind,” replied Matthew Wilks, ‘ paper 
will do very well to light the fire with.” Wilks was right; 
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for a preacher well saturated with his theme will not feel 
bound to the written pages before him, but will be ready to 
seize whatever may recur to his mind at the time, or any 
special event that may happen in the assembly, and, if need 
be, make these things serve his purpose in enforcing his 
exhortations or illustrating his arguments. 

In has been objected to extempore preaching that occasion- 
ally the speaker is tempted, in the excitement of delivery, to 
advance what in his calmer moments he would fain recall. 
This may be so. We should be very sorry to say one word 
in justification of all that ministers of the gospel say in the 
exercise of the freedom of speech. But we have yet to learn 
that the preachers who indulge in ‘‘ foolish talking and jest- 
ing,” when extemporizing, would not be guilty of committing 
the folly and the jests to writing if they used their manu- 
scripts. What evidence have we that the quaint, irreverent, 
and absurd things reported to come now and then from the 
pulpit were not deliberately concocted in the study? A 
minister of the hyper-Calvinistic school, in the west of 
England, was some years since preaching upon the difficulty of 
going to heaven when encumbered with wealth. After 
quoting the text, ‘‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle,”’ he paused, and then in a loud voice said: 
** Ay, my brethren, it is easier for a bull to run backward up 
an oak tree and calve in a cuckoo’s nest, than for a rich man 
to enter heaven.” Who can believe that such a combination 
of contradictions and impossibilities was struck off at the 
moment ? 

Given an educated Christian man whose heart is set upon 
glorifying Christ and saving the souls of men, what is de- 
siderated is careful preparation for the pulpit, followed by 
devout, faithful, earnest, and cultivated delivery in the pulpit. 
Having submitted to all desirable training for his holy duties, 
let the preacher so far as possible answer to the description of 
John Brown of Haddington, given by David Hume, “ That 
man preaches as if Christ were at his elbow.” Let him 
deliver his God-given message as one who truly believes and 
deeply feels what he says. The methods by which he may 
have attained his facility of speech need not, ought not, 
concern him while upon his Master's service. His aim must 
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be single. As Dr. Payson well remarked, Christ must be so 
held up that not even the preacher’s little finger can be seen, 
We do not plead for personal vanity or self-consciousness in 
the pulpit when pleading for eloquence. As a mannerly man 
will be sure to display, without any effort, the results of his 
good training when in society, so a man who drills himself 
into precision of expression in his week-day utterances will 
require no studied effort on the Sabbath when speaking from 
the pulpit. The more he forgets himself the better. If he 
speak from the fulness of his own convictions ; if, as Sheridan 
said of Rowland Hill, his ‘“‘ideas come red-hot from the 
heart,” his words will be sure to be effective and truly 
eloquent. J. HILES HITCHENS. 


THE ECLECTIC CLUB. 
THE “ BITTER CRY.” 


Our little Society has been deeply moved by the thrilling statements of 
the “ Bitter Cry of Outcast London” and the discussion to which it has 
led. Our members have looked at the subject from various standpoints; 
but to all, whether they are specially interested in evangelistic services 
or in the temperance reformation, or in social and political progress 
generally, it has been a topic of all-absorbing interest. It afforded, there- 
fore, a theme for conversation at our last meeting. Indeed, the minds 
and hearts of all were so occupied with it that it would not have been 
easy to secure attention for anything else. Most of those who took part 
in the conference are already well known to our readers, but there were 
two who may require a separate introduction. They form a complete and 
somewhat striking contrast to each other. Both of them are young men, 
and both of them have considerable ability and a certain openness of 
mind, albeit their respective opinions are held with a firmness propor- 
tionate to the intelligence with which they have been formed. But here 
the resemblance ceases. They differ not merely in opinion, but quite as 
much in temperament and tendency. Freeman is a fervid young demo- 
erat, true to the logic of his principles and with all the courage of his 
convictions. His zeal may often outrun his judgment, but his faults are 
associated with a generosity of spirit and a warmth of feeling which tell 
in his favour even with those who dissent most strongly from him. He 
has the defects of his higher qualities. He is impatient of those practical 
difficulties which stand in the way of his ideals, and not always lenient 
in his judgments of those who are forced to have respect for them; is 
sometimes so dominated by sentiment that he fails to give proper weight 
to justice ; isso eager a champion of those whom he regards as oppressed, 
that he does not stop to inquire how far they have to thank themselves 
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for the suffering they endure. Bethell, on the other hand, has a thoroughly 
legal mind. Nothing pleases him more than to take to pieces some 
sounding phrase or specious theory which he sees to be illogical or un- 
workable. He has strong human sympathies, but.they are always held 
in check by a clear and somewhat severe intellect, tracing every pro- 
posal, however specious it may seem, to its root principle and following 
it to its ultimate results. It is not necessary to point out how such 
questions as the duty of Christian men and legislators to the outcasts 
were sure to bring them into collision, which the following conversation 
will sufficiently illustrate :— 

‘It is very cheering,’ said Armstrong, who opened the sub- 
ject, ‘‘to those who live amid the clamour of political war- 
fare—in which only too often, in my judgment, le jeu ne vaut 
pas la chandelle—to find that the ‘condition of the people’ 
is at length awakening the strong feeling which its serious, 
and in some aspects even appalling, character is fitted to 
awaken. To myself it has often been a cause of surprise 
that thoughtful politicians allowed so much of their thought 
and energy to be engaged in the struggle for power at home, 
or in the settlement of petty international difficulties, some 
of which have but little relation to us at all, while they have 
turned aside from the consideration of a problem which every 
year has made more grave and even alarming, and on the 
right settlement of which, I am convinced, depends very 
much of the future of this great nation. The story of Paris, 
from 1789 down to the present day, ought to read an impres- 
sive lesson to all our statesmen. In such haunts of sin and 
wretchedness as those which have lately been described to us 
as existing in London are bred the very elements of disorder 
which produced the reign of terror, the battles of the barri- 
cades, and the horrors of the Commune. I see not why 
London should for ever enjoy the immunity from such atro- 
cities with which it has hitherto been favoured, unless our 
rulers show more vigour in getting rid of the evils by which 
they are caused. ‘The people are, after all, the true founda- 
tion of national strength and greatness, and while such 
numbers of them are reared in crime and festering in cor- 
ruption there must certainly be rottenness at the core.” 

“Tf,” said Bethell, ‘‘ I may be pardoned, as a young man, 
for intruding any observations of mine at this point, I must 
say that, while agreeing in the general drift of Armstrong’s 
remarks, I think he has not shown his usual discrimination 
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in his passing criticism upon our political conflicts. The condi- 
tion of the people is affected to a much greater extent than is 
admitted by the spirit which marks the administration of its 
affairs. In face of the fact which meets me everywhere in the 
history of our times, that the deepening sense of responsibility 
for the state of the masses has been developed since the triumph 
of Liberal ideas, I cannot regard it as a matter of trivial mo- 
ment whether Liberals or Tories hold the reins of power and 
shape the character of our legislation. I quite admit that 
there are Tories who are as benevolent in their instinets, and 
as anxious to give those instincts force, as any Liberals can be, 
and far more than some Liberals are. But when I remember 
what England was under the long and absolute régime of 
Toryism, and how that Toryism opposed all measures tending 
to the real amelioration of the condition of the people, it does 
appear to me that the maintenance of the supremacy of 
Liberal principles is essential to that social progress which, 
in common with our friend, I earnestly desire. But if so, 
then political struggles cannot be regarded with such indif- 
ference as he expresses. ‘They are not a mere contention for 
power, they are a battle between rival principles, and the 
well-being of the people must be affected by the result. Even 
in relation to foreign affairs, which seem at first sight to be 
so far removed from these less exciting questions, it makes 
all the difference to the lot of the masses whether the Govern- 
ment follows after the things which make for peace, or pur- 
sues a reckless and turbulent policy which disturbs industry 
and may possibly end in a general war, with all the certainties 
of trouble and pressure to the people generally.” 

“Mr. Bethell has pressed my passing remarks further than 
I intended, and yet I am not sorry that he has done so, as 
he has supplied qualifications the wisdom of which I should 
be the first to admit. I am not indifferent to general politics, 
but at the same time I am very thankful to see the attention 
of statesmen directed to these erying social evils. I am no 
admirer of Lord Salisbury, and ! am certainly very far from 
being satisfied of the wisdom of his proposals as to artisan 
dwellings; but I regard it as a distinct gain both to himself 
and the country that he should have written a paper which at 
least indicates a feeling that the subject is one calling for the 
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best thought of the wisest statesmanship of the country. It is 
something even that he and his friends should understand that 
abuse of Mr. Gladstone is not sufficient to secure for them the 
confidence of the nation. His paper, however, is only one sign 


of the beginning of a better era in our legislation. Perhaps 
even Liberalism may have engaged itself too much about 
what is described as ‘haute politique.’ I am glad to see 
that some of its younger statesmen are addressing themselves 
to more every-day subjects. My one hope is that the baleful 
spirit of party may not intrude into questions with which it 
has no vital connection. Admitting what Mr. Bethell says 
as to the salutary action of Liberal ideas, I cannot see, now 
these ideas are so generally recognized, why the administra- 
tion of them may not be as effective in the hands of one 
party as of the other. Neither common sense nor beneyo- 
lence is a monopoly either of Liberal or Tory, and if these 
qualities have free play, the work which we all have at heart 
will be done.”’ 

‘** Granted,” said Bethell, “ provided only that class feelings 
and vested rights, so dear to many minds amongst us, are 
not allowed to mar our reforms. but, after all, is there any 
real agreement as to the course which legislation ought to 
take? The evils are manifest: are the remedies which the 
State can fairly and wisely apply quite so certain even to 
those who are most eager for action? ‘There is a general ery 
that ‘something must be done,’ but the sentiment which this 
expresses is one which necds to be very carefully watched, lest 
what is done be either objectionable in principle and possibly 
productive of mischief as great as that which it professes to 
eure, or some temporary makeshift which is utterly inadequate 
for the necessities of tle case. There is doubtless need for 
prompt action, but even promptitude should wait on judgment.” 

‘*Pardon me,” said Ireeman, ‘ but I have no sympathy 
with so cold and calculating a policy when such harrowing 
tales of misery are brought before us. The sufferings of men 
and women are sad enough, but those of little children are 
infinitely worse. When I| hear of families huddled together 
in a small room where there can be no respect even to com- 
mon decency, still less any provision for health or comfort ; of 
feeble women with the very life-blood wrung out of them by 
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the cruel oppressors, who screw them down even below star- 
vation point, and traffic in human beings as really as the 
slave-owners did; of poor creatures pining away for lack of 
the first necessaries of life; of children at school, where the 
teacher could not teach them to say grace for meat knowing 
that they had had no breakfast, I am driven to the very verge 
of madness. Misery so desperate demands remedy as despe- 
rate, and I cannot understand how any Christian could 
hesitate about applying it.” 

Well,” replied Bethell, ‘‘if I could see a remedy which was 
at all likely to be successful, I should be prepared to sacrifice 
a good many old-fashioned ideas which I have been accus- 
tomed to regard as primary principles in order to set it in 
action. I think I have been moved as deeply as my friend by 
the pictures of the ghastly wretchedness by which such num- 
bers of my brethren are surrounded; but before I agree to 
any sweeping legislation I want to see some reasonable pros- 
pect of success. One point must not be left out of account. 
There is already a public legal provision intended to provide 
against the possibility of death by starvation. No man need 
starve, and if he does it is because he will not avail himself 
of the provision which is made at the public expense.” 

“True, but then these people would be forced into the 
workhouse, and to the workhouse they have an intense dislike. 
They hate its routine ; they hate the stern laws which deprive 
them of little enjoyments and comforts which have become to 
them almost as dear as life ; they hate the petty tyranny which 
often creeps into its government. Ido not wonder at them, for 
I have seen so much of the harshness of officials dressed in a 
little brief authority, that the shrinking of the poor from 
subjection to them is to me perfectly intelligible.” 

‘*That is a point which | do not care to argue. Let me 
only say that there must be a certain order in any public 
institution, and that if there is more than is necessary in the 
administration of the Poor Law, whether in workhouses or 
outside, and especially if there are abuses due to official 
insolence and harshness, they can be and ought to be 
removed. But | doubt whether, after everything that can 
reasonably be asked had been done, the poor would willingly 
go to the workhouse. And | note this chiefly as a hint of the 
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difficulties which any kind of legislation would have to en- 
counter. Let us suppose every other hindrance removed; the 
principles of political economy relegated to the planet 
Saturn; all objections to levying a tax upon one part of the 
community for the benefit of another—numbers of whom will 
not toil and therefore do not reap—dismissed as the croakings 
of old fogeys who have outlived their age, or who perhaps 
ought never to have lived in this age of ideas at all, there 
still remain the feelings of the people whom it is proposed to 
benefit. One class may be at once dismissed from our con- 
sideration. ‘he vicious certainly have no desire to be taken 
out of their rookeries. They are their haunts in which they 
hide from the policeman, where they lay their plans against 
the society they plunder, and to which after their work is 
done they return to enjoy the spoils of their wickedness. 
There is another class which if not vicious is thriftless, and 
has become so accustomed to squalor that it would not readily 
adapt itself to other surroundings, especially when accom- 
panied by restraints which are inevitable. Even the honest 
and industrious would not always welcome the provision which 
might be made for them so eagerly as may generally be sup- 
posed. Ido not urge this objection as an insuperable bar to 
all action, but simply as a suggestion of a point which must 
be taken into account by all wise reformers.” 

“For myself,” said Freeman, ‘I attach little weight to it. 
Itis simply one of the specious pleas for laissez faire, of which 
we have had too many, and by listening to which the state of 
the poor has been left to drift steadily on from bad to worse. 
I would at all events make the provision, however the people 
might treat it. If our fellow-creatures are to rot in hovels, it 
should not be because there are not accessible to them bright 
and healthful houses in which they might live. It is only fair 
that those who have abundance should be taxed for the good of 
those who are in such abject poverty that they cannot even 
find a proper dwelling for themselves. A contribution of this 
kind should only be a small part of what wealth, often 
amassed by injustice to the poor, ought to refund to the 
needy.” ; 

‘“* Very dangerous doctrines, surely,” said Bethell. ‘I can 
~ hardly think our friend has considered whither they will lead 
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him. Ihave no wish to give ugly names, or even to saddle 
Mr. Freeman with any responsibility for the extreme conclu- 
sion to which his reasonings may be logically pressed. But | 
am compelled to say that no argument can be adduced in 
favour of the course which he advocates that does not carry 
with it the essential principles of Communism.” 

‘That does not disturb me,” replied Freeman. ‘‘ There 
has never been a great truth accepted by the world yet which 
was not at first called some ugly name in the hope of pre- 
venting men from examining its claims. The most sacred 
truth of all was once the ‘ way which was called heresy.’ I care 
not whether you call my views Communism or not, for so loag 
as I am convinced of their truth I must maintain them. To 
me it is intolerable that there should be such enormous 
wealth and lavish expenditure at one end of the social scale, 
and such extreme poverty and misery at the other. It cannot 
be right, and law ought in some way or other to adjust the 
difference. I should not hesitate to pay my own share of the 
taxation necessary to secure every poor family a home and to 
give their children sufficient food. But it is not on the class 
to which I belong that the burden ought to fall. It should be 
borne by capital, and raised by some well-graduated tax on 
property. Millionaires, who are able to accumulate vast 
fortunes, which yield little enjoyment to themselves and are 
often wasted by their heirs, do little good to the community, 
and if they are to be tolerated at all ought to be made to 
contribute to the public service more largely than they do at 
present, and more in proportion to those great incomes which 
the State protects.” 

“This is, at all events, plain speaking, and Mr. Freeman 
deserves commendation for his candour. But, waiving for 
the moment all other objections, does he really think that the 
policy he advocates would, in the long run, contribute to the 
lasting benefit of the class whose sufferings have so deeply 
moved him. I admire his intense sympathy, even though it 
has led him to overleap some very serious obstacles to the 
projects he contemplates. But these things have to be dealt 
with practically and scientifically. A ministerial friend of 
mine once told me that the pastor of a chapel, where he 
preached one of the opening sermons, told him he was sure 
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they would have a fine day for their services as he had prayed 
for it. ‘But,’ said my friend, ‘have you ever considered 
what a special interposition of God to give you fine weather 
at your dedication service actually means, or how far its in- 
fluence might extend?’ ‘Oh!’ was the reply, ‘you are one 
of those people who believe in natural laws.’ ‘Unfortunately,’ 
answered my friend, ‘they have a way of their own of com- 
pelling me and every one else to believe in them.’ So is it 
even with this much reviled political economy. Its laws are 
not the arbitrary dicta of men of scientific temper. They are 
an induction from facts and reasonings, and they can no more 
be set aside with impunity than the law of gravitation itself. 
Mr. Fawcett, in a recent speech, has put the case so tersely 
that I cannot do better than quote his words. 


Do not, I intreat you, be misled by the idea that the burden of increased 
rates and taxes can be so adjusted that the workman can escape and the load 
be thrown upon capital and wealth. Let me show this byanexample. Sup- 
pose that funds which were required to carry out some social scheme, like 
that of Prince Bismarck for providing insurance for workmen, wero 
obtained in the first instance entirely from a tax imposed upon the profits 
of the capitalist. A moment’s consideration will show that the workmen 
would ultimately not only pay a large portion of that which was con- 
tributed, but that an injury might be inflicted upon them which is not to 
be measured by the amount they would have to contribute. Suppose, 
for example, that the fund I am speaking of was obtained by a special 
tax of 10 per cent. levied upon the profits of the employer. If he boro 
the whole loss he would have less inducement to invest capital in industry, 
a smaller amount would be paid in wages, trade would become less active, 
the demand for labour would diminish, and wages would fall. If the 
employer attempted to obtain compensation for this extra taxation by a 
rise in the price of commodities, dear articles would mean increased cost 
of living for the labourer. 


It is no use railing against this as hard logic. The logic of 
facts is always inexorable, and here it is. Wealthy capitalists 
may prosper more than is good either for themselves or the 
country, but the country would do badly without them. 
Without pretending to say that the burden of taxation is fairly 
distributed (for indeed in many cases it demands readjustment), 
I maintain that an excessive pressure on the capitalist qué 
capitalist would work no real good to the poor, and would be 
a grave disaster to the commonwealth. Strange that at the 
very moment when the want of capital in Ireland is almost 
universally deplored as the cause of its poverty, there should 
VOL. XII. 68 
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be sensible men in this country stirring up an agitation which, 
so far as it is successful, will certainly drive away capital 
from this country also. Preachers of these new evangels, who 
proclaim that capital is nothing more than the unpaid reward 
of labour—that is, that the capitalist lives by robbing his 
workmen—are as short-sighted in their philanthropy as they 
are false in their logic. I care not how they adorn their 
theories, for they are radically wrong in principle, and are 
pregnant with evil to the nation.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ this is the usual talk, and 
no doubt it will be popular among the well-to-do classes. But 
_we have listened to it quite long enough, and been so in- 
fluenced by it as to disregard the first principles of humanity. 
lt is a long time since Tom Hood sung the ‘Song of the 
Shirt,’ and by it touched both the heart and the conscience of 
the nation, and yet the ‘bitter cry’ proclaims that the 
wickedness he denounces still lives unabashed and almost 
unrebuked among us. Charles Kingsley was an eloquent 
preacher of ‘Christian Socialism,’ but to what has it come? 
Wealth grows more grasping and ostentatious; poverty is 
thrust into a deep that is ever becoming lower. The cry of 
the children is still as piteous as when Elizabeth Browning 
gave it voice and expression. Is it ever to be thus? Are we 
to confess that the State is utterly helpless, and can safely 
look on the gradual deterioration of its people in blank 
despair ?” 

“Stop,” said Mr. Crosthwaite here; “‘I absolutely deny 
your premisses. Great need is there of further reformation, 
but it is a cruel injustice both to the legislature and to indi- 
vidual workers to talk as though the last few years had been 
spent in apathetic indifference. Christian benevolence has 
been at work in all kinds of ways, both to allay misery and, 
what is of more vital moment, to get rid of the sin which is 
one of its chief causes. The Temperance Reformation, 
carried on with great self-denial and at an immense ex- 
penditure of time, talent, and money, has, in my belief, 
accomplished more good than is ever likely to result from 
the action of law. But Parliament has not been idle, but 
has, in fact, during the last thirty years, made more 
earnest endeavours for the improvement of the people than 
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had been attempted during centuries before. The Education 
Act is, on the testimony of observers like Mr. C. R. Sims, 
working wonders even in the degraded classes. Even when 
we are tempted sometimes to be disheartened in our work 
amongst the parents, it is encouraging to find such marked 
signs of improvement in the children as to warrant consider- 
able hope in relation to the coming generation. Even the 
houses of the poor might be greatly improved if the existing 
laws were put into force. Whether the State can do more 
than it has yet attempted, by granting loans at a low rate of 
interest to public companies willing to undertake the building 
of proper habitations for the poor, is a point which demands 
very serious consideration. At first the proposal is very 
tempting, and much may be urged in its favour. But when 
it comes to be considered in detail and dealt with practically, 
difficulties at once present themselves. Difficulties, it may 
be truly said, are the opportunities of great statesmen; and 
once satisfied that the end was desirable, and the work such as 
a State would be justified in undertaking, I have no doubt 
our present ministers have abundant capacity for the solution 
of the various questions arising out of such a scheme. But 
in the meantime there are laws which ought to be enforced, 
and which I am informed, on the authority of men who have 
the fullest information, would, if enforced, be sufficient for the 
removal of some of the most flagrant evils at present existing.” 

‘“ Why, then,” burst in Freeman, “are they left to lie 
dormant? I am heartily sick of this dilatory policy and 
heartless sort of talk. In my mind all governments and both 
parties are much alike, doing nothing until they are forced to 
act.” 

** Again,” said Crosthwaite, ‘‘ you are wrong. I cannot 
thus close my eyes to what has been done. he Pall Mall 
Gazette, in one of those spasmodic articles in which it occa- 
sionally indulges, and which greatly detract from the power 
which otherwise it would certainly wield, hailed Lord Salis- 
bury’s article as a ‘new departure.’ It might be a new 
departure for his lordship, and so far it was useful as serving 
to force the subject into the front rank of political questions. 
But it was not a ‘new departure’ for our statesmanship. 
Sir Richard Cross did good{work, which has been made better 
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by the action of the present Government, and of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre in particular. ‘There is, however, one other step 
which needs to be taken before that legislation is thoroughly 
effective for its own purpose. As Mr. Shaw Lefevre has 
pointed out, the powers already in existence are hardly under- 
stood even by Lord Salisbury. The local authorities can 
condemn bad property without being forced to pay the exorbi- 
tant compensation hitherto demanded, and they can partly 
recoup themselves by the sale of frontages useful for business 
purposes. But a blot is hit by the member for Reading, who 
has done true yeoman service in this field, when he adds, 
‘Many of these miserable houses ought to be purchased by 
the local authorities; the owners ought to be compelled to 
put them in order under Mr. Torrens’s valuable Act. But here 
the difficulty is that this power rests not with the vestries : 
and in London the owners of the miserable property are 
often members of the vestry, and are naturally not very 
anxious to put the law in force against themselves.’ ”’ 

‘*So after all,” said Bethell, ‘‘ you come back to the neces- 
sity for political action, which is more directly connected 
with social reform than is seen by those who take little or no 
trouble to look beneath the surface. Liverpool is not generally 
supposed to be a progressive town, but it has shown how much 
may be done by well-directed effort. But in London we are 
hampered partly for the want of some centre of unity, partly 
by the power of the vestries. To get rid of both difficulties we 
must have a corporation. That, however, cannot be secured 
in a day, and even when it has been established it cannot at 
once be in active operation. This only would I say. When 
the Bill is submitted to Parliament it will supply an admirable 
test of the sincerity of politicians. It is idle to profess an 
anxious desire for the better housing of the poor if persistent 
opposition is offered to the preliminary measures necessary 
to secure it. But in the meantime let us have the existing 
laws thoroughly worked ; and, in addition, let a Royal Com- 
mission be appointed to sift all the statements and recom- 
mendations, and to indicate how far the interference of 
Parliament may safely and wisely be carried. If it be 
composed of representative men, regardless of their party 
connection, it may be hoped that the question may be kept 
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free of the unhappy complications of party feeling, and 
treated on broad national grounds.” 

* Credat Judeus,” said Armstrong. ‘I am no pessimist, 
and yet I can hardly venture to hope for such a result. I 
had intended to give a caveat against undue reliance on 
legislation, except, indeed, in the way of aiding emigration. 
But our time is so far gone that I must wait for another 
opportunity.” 


YARFIELD MEMORIES ; 
OR, STORIES OF CHURCH LIFE, 
BY THE REY. ANDREW REED, B.A. 


No. 7.—THE LITTLE CHILD LEADER. 


Ropenrick did not succumb to the fever. ‘To the unspeakable 
comfort of many, and especially of one, he began slowly to 


recover. For some time he was confined to his chamber. 
There he now sits in an easy chair, with a wide dressing- 
gown folded round his meagre person, his elongated white 
face rendered ghastly by the largeness and brilliance of his 
eyes. He has before him a small table with a draught-board, 
and opposite him is his antagonist player, a very pretty 
girl a little over twelve, who waits for his next move. This 
is Kate Thornton, whose gentleness and friendship have been 
a great resource in this convalescence. She is, beside, a great 
friend of Rose, whom, however, an instinct has prevented her 
from naming. With no one is the patient so quiet and at 
home as with Kate, so that when she can be spared from 
lessons and home, Roderick’s room is her resort, and her 
frank, naive talk interests without fatiguing him. 

Roderick moved his piece, and cried, ‘Crown my king, 
little Sister of Mercy.” 

“Yes, I will; but you shall crown mine, too, Brother 
Miserere,” Kate replied. 

‘* Then I take you here.” 

‘‘ Oh, I didn’t see that. You aresurely getting better, and 
[ shall no longer beat you.” 
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“Fear not; I am a very weak brother still, though I never 
hoped to be so well.” 

** Did you give up all hope, then, Brother Miserere ?” 

**T had not much hope to give up, whether I lived or died.” 

“*For shame, brother; you are not to talk any of your 
heresies to me, you know. My mother told me such talk 
would do you no good.” 

**T mean I lost all hope of getting well.” 

“And what did you think would become of you?” asked the 
little girl, forgetting her previous warning. 

‘Ah! I mustn’t talk to you of such things, you know.” 

**T always believed you would get well.” 

** How came that, little sister ? ”’ 

*‘ Why, when you were worst, I and some others prayed for 
your recovery.” 

“That was kind. And you thought God would hear you 
for so good a man as me?” 

‘** Now, you are not serious, I think you are a good man.” 

‘Other people do not, for I make no profession of good- 
ness.” 

‘Professions alone are nonsense. See how that Sam 
Colls has run away for stealing his master’s money.” 

“Tam sorry for him. I did almost as bad.” 

“Don’t say so, or I shall be angry and leave you.” 

““T was bad enough, however, to deserve my punishment. 
That’s why I feared never to recover.” 

‘‘T had no doubt of it. Then, too, I had a dream.” 

** And what pretty dream was that?” 

“One night I thought you were with me at the gate of a 
nice garden. Inside, happy people, all of them grown-up men 
and women, and no children, were walking together, and 
picking flowers and fruits. I wished to enter, but the gate 
was strong iron, and was shut close. Just inside was a lodge, 
and I said to you, ‘Let us ring and ask the lodge-keeper to 
admit us together.’ You answered, ‘ No, you must go alone, 
for I have offended the Master, and they won’t let me in.’ 
Then I said, ‘ But I am only a little child, and I see none such 
there. They will refuse me unless you go too.’ SolI drew 
you on and rung the bell. The porter came and opened the 
gate, saying, ‘ Sir, the Master left orders to admit you if you 
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should desire to see the garden, and you will find Him 
within.’ Then he smiled on me, and said, ‘The child may 
go with you. The Master greatly desires more children in 
His garden, but the elders keep them out.’ So we entered 
and rejoiced, and as we were looking for the Master I awoke. 
But I think I know what it meant.” 

Roderick was struck with wonder at the relation, and 
thought a voice murmured behind him, “ And a little child 
shall lead them.” 

Then he softly asked, ‘‘ And what think you, sister Kate, 
did that dream mean?” 

“Well, you know, when I wanted to get into the garden [ 
had just the same feeling which I always have when I sit and 
watch the good people, and my father and mother, at the Holy 
Supper of the Church, when they all eat and drink of ouw 
dear Lord’s bread and wine, and I a mere child am left out. 
But I am so terribly young, and my father would not like te 
make me a sort of favourite, and admit me his daughter ; and 
I often think, ‘How long will it be before I shall be old 
enough to join them?’ ‘Then I know you think in some way 
you don’t deserve to go in, though I can’t see how you are 
worse than the other people at the table. And I think if you 
were to join with me to seek admission they would let me in 
for your sake, and perhaps also you for mine. Now, brother, 
will you try ?” 

Roderick’s head sank on to the table, and his weakness and 
emotion brought forth a burst of sobbing. 

Kate, frightened at so unfavourable a turn of matters, 
came to him, and took his hands, and besought him to look 
up and forgive her, for she had not meant to distress him. 
But still she repeated her earnest question, ‘‘ Will you join 
with me and try ?” 

Roderick then rose, and took his little questioner into his 
arms, and kissing her, said, ‘‘ Yes, my sister of Mercy. God 
sent your dream! You are ‘ the little child’ who shall indeed 
‘lead’ me! We will ask for mercy and admission together.” 

The game of draughts was forgotten. They talked some 
time over this new resolution, so strangely brought about. 

When Mr. Thornton came to fetch Kate she ran to him, 
and said— 
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* Father, will you do something for me and for Mr. 
Roderick ?” 

** Yes, my darling, willingly, if ’ 

‘Your daughter only means,” Roderick interposed, “ if, 
when you hear what the wish is, you shall consider it suitable, 
as a minister and servant of Jesus Christ.” 

‘‘ Why, what can need so serious a preparation ? ” 

“Papa, my brother Roderick and I wish to be admitted to 
your Church together.” 

** Stay,” interrupted Roderick. ‘‘Dear sir, hear me first. If 
when you know all my errors and doubts and follies, you shall 
think that I have not forfeited all claim to so sacred a posi- 
tion, I shall gladly take the lowest seat among Christ’s 
disciples. Your daughter has drawn my long-meditated 
desire from me.” 

Then the happy father embraced Kate, saying, ‘‘ My doubly 
precious daughter.” 

She, however, still rather alarmed, clung to him, erying— 

** Don't refuse me, papa, though I am terribly young. I do 
love Jesus, and Roderick wants some one with him. Iam a 
sort of sister.’ 

Mr. Thornton was partly prepared for this happy change 
by his intercourse with Roderick during this sickness. He 
had found him still troubled by one objection, arising from 
the words of the apostle Paul, “‘ He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself,” &e. 

*T cannot but partake wnorthily,” he said, ‘after my 
disowning my Maker and Lord. Shall I then proceed to 
ensure my own damnation ?”’ 

But Mr. Thornton had showed him that it was not written, 
‘He that eateth being unworthy,” but ‘ unworthily,”—which 
means in the mode of partaking, as at Corinth, disorderly, 
with gluttonous or intemperate festivity. This does not apply 
to penitent sinners who take with serious desire. Also 
‘* damnation ’’ means no more than ‘‘ condemn.” 

These doubts silenced, Roderick was thankful. 

The surprise and pleasure was renewed when Sarah ap- 
peared and heard these glad tidings. Even Dinah rejoiced. 
‘1 knew our Rody would come all right. lonly wish he was 
to belong to the real old Church. 
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have at least one thorough Christian among them when they 
put his name down.” 

The old lawyer, too, listened silently, and brushed away a 
tear, and said, “‘ All right, my boy. Better than consorting 
with heretics and unbelievers. 1 must think it all over again, 
too.” 

Thus in process of time it was arranged that among those 
who were to be united to the communicants at Yarfield were 
numbered Kate Thornton and Roderick Carter. The long 
objections of Roderick’s father also now gave way under the 
influence of family affection and maturer spirituality. With 
lively interest the Church meeting was awaited, which would 
witness these good confessions recorded and these examples 
of hesitation removed. Many told each other privately of 
the singular turns of providential leading shown in these 
events, and solemnly and mysteriously heard the application 
of the passage so wonderfully fulfilled, ‘‘ And a little child 
shall lead them.” This led many other children to follow 
the. example of Kate, and to apply for communion in the 
Lord’s Supper. ‘The pastor formed a class for their prepa- 
ration, and it was pleasant to see at Yartield these young 
disciples early witnessing of the Saviour’s love. 

It will be well understood that ‘‘ poor Rose,” although not 
conspicuous in these changes, felt them with peculiar 
intensity, and thanked the Master for removing the dark 
obstacle out of her way, and making it easy to love Roderick 
and yet be at one with God. 

So soon as Roderick was able to leave his chamber and 
enjoy the open air, in the early summer, it was deemed desir- 
able for him to visit the quiet beauty of Angelic Carol, whose 
atmosphere seemed fraught with both physical and spiritual 
health. He and his sister therefore found a pleasant 
lodging there, and were continually driving or walking over 
the hills, or through the woods and parks, which surrounded 
that charming village. 

One day they had mounted together a path which wound 
up a steep hill, from whence a glorious view of the country 
below and beyond was more and more revealed, in the soft, 
clear radiance of a June sun. ‘They rested here and there on 
seats placed by the way, under shady trees. Roderick’s 
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delight and thanks were keen at his restored vigour and 
freedom, and at the extreme loveliness of nature, whose 
gallery of ever changing landscapes filled his eye and heart. 
Almost at the summit, he seemed rather tired, and Sarah 
proposed to walk by herself to the top, and then return to 
him in a few minutes. She passed through a small thicket 
on her way, and he remained lounging, dreaming and half 
slumbering, on the cosy bench. He was watching two birds 
who were aiding each other, at pairing time, to construct a 
nest. The one was flying far off to the woods, and fetching 
dried sticks in his bill for the exterior of their abode. The 
other aided her mate by picking, nearest at hand, grasses and 
feathers for the soft inside of the new home, and they twittered 
to each other in parting and returning the language of love 
and joy. 

After a short delay, as Roderick sank more deeply into 
thought and forgetfulness, he heard steps as of one returning. 
He did not look round, while he felt the walker very noiselessly 
taking a place on the bench. 

“‘Ah, Sarah,” he said, ‘‘ you have not been long ana to 


let me sleep. Why did you go away? Tell me, was it to 
meet a friend? Why did you not tell me, and bring Rose 


” 


with you? You know how | should have weleomed 

A very gentle voice—not Sarah’s—but well-known, replied, 
** Stay, Rose is here.”’ 

Roderick turned, and all but fainted when he saw Rose, 
even more charming than ever, more womanly, yet more 
tender and graceful, leaning towards him, and looking with 
unmistakable affection in her deep blue eyes, while she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ But let me not excite you, or do you harm, or I must 
withdraw.’ 

Roderick drew nearer and grasped her hands, saying, ‘‘Do 
me harm, sweetest. This is what I have longed for. "Tis but 
the surprise of joy. 1 have nothing new to tell you of my true 
and changeless love. Even when I left you with angry words 
[ loved you better than ever.” 

*‘ And till then,” said Rose, ‘I hardly knew how much I 
loved ' 

‘Dearest! best!—can you then forgive my cruelty?” Then 
releasing her hands he changed his voice, saying, ‘‘ But, 
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how dare I thus address you? I who have been an apostate, 
a trifler with infidel doubts and worldly follies. You must 
despise me.” 

Rose now advanced, and laid her hand on his, with the 
reply : “‘ If you knew how I wept, what prayers I offered, how 
I blamed myself for provoking you. Oh, how miserable I 
was !”’ 

‘** Alas! that I made you so. And you had resolved to give 
me up?” 

“Nay, Roderick, though it is true that I learnt, in this 
blessed place, to be more submissive and even to be at one 
with God, should He see fit to separate us, yet I ever hoped 
that would not be His will.” 

‘Perhaps, my darling, it should have been so decreed, and 
ought now to be. Alas! for me, it would have been so had 
I not seen you in London. But that dear sight, combined 
with Dr. V——’s holy influence, drew me back to reason and 
piety.” 

‘*“T also saw you then, and heard of your change of ideas 
and happy restoration.”’ 

“You saw me, Rose? That I thought impossible! And 
so Dr. V——played the traitor. But then came the dreadful 
illness when I feared I had lost you, and I gave myself up to 
God’s mercy as a lost sinner and a faithless servant.” 

‘** Ah! it has been an awful time, my friend, but I also gave 
you up to God to do as He would, and I expected He would 
show, as He has, His mercy and goodness.” 

‘*Indeed He has. And now, Rose, I trust the great bar 
which stood between us will soon be removed. You were 
more faithful to Christ than I, but I have learnt better to 
follow Him than before.” 

“T thought you as good a Christian, at least, as myself, 
and you yourself declared you were so, in spite of your making 
no profession.” 

‘* Ah! I was very, very proud, and I thought rather meanly 
of professing Christians, and fancied I could stand alone 
better than those so united. I have been humbled, and know 
myself better.” 

“You used to say that Christ thought better of such as 
served him quietly, and without outward parade, and that 
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you feared to be like many Church members, inconsistent ag 
the wind and weather.” 

‘* All pride and folly!’ Who was I to exalt myself, while I 
disobeyed my Master? I know now | can do nothing without 
Him, and that I am the least of all saints, and not worthy to 
be one at all. You might well turn away from such an 
unchristian boaster.”’ 

** Ah! you know not what it cost me,” said Rose, covering 
her tearful eyes with her hand; “‘ but a loving little friend of 
us both has lately told me the blessed news.”’ 

“Oh! Kate has been a go-between then; she is a dear, 
angelic child. I was longing to talk it over with you, but 
they would not let me for fear of excitement. And now, 
tose, we meet again. Can you forgive? Can you take me, 
and trust me?— though I am not worthy either of our 
common Lord nor of you.” 

“More worthy, far more,” stammered Rose, now quite 
overcome. ‘‘ The Master loved you, and would not let you go. 
[ can trust you with my life, my interests, and all, under His 
evident sanction. My own Roderick, now that the Divine 
Saviour confesses us both and unites us together! Yes, my 
own!” 

** Dearest, dearest Rose! as I am loyal to the Heavenly 
King, my Saviour, so may I be to you by His grace.” 

And at this point their voices dropped to whispers inaudible 
to other ears than their own. At last, however, they were 
rudely awakened to external life by the voice of Sarah, who 
arrived with Kate as her companion, and who cried out, 
‘What, still here! It is time to go home. Roderick, you 
must be weary of waiting? lose, how came you here ?”’ 

Throwing off a little confusion, Roderick gaily welcomed 
the new comers. 

“Welcome, both of you—though we are far from wearying. 
Come and share our great, rich happiness. 1 need not ex- 
plain it.” 

Then there was kissing between Sarah and Rose, and ex- 
clamations of ‘‘ My real sister, long wished, and now found.” 

Kate said to Roderick, ‘‘ And I too know it all, and am so 
glad. I knew how it would be this long time, and | plagued 
ose to bring me with her.” 
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‘* Plagued, indeed,” said Rose, embracing her little friend ; 
‘you have a good right to be here, for you have helped us 
all like a little seraph.” , 

“Indeed,” Roderick added, ‘‘ you have helped me to get 
better, you little sylph!” 

‘* How—by beating you at draughts? I should have beat 
you oftener, sir, only they told me to be beaten was not good 
for man’s disposition.” 

This sally raised a laugh, and turned the conversation 
from its too serious tendency. 

‘*And you have helped me,” said Sarah, ‘“‘ by keeping my 
cross Dinah in order. What think you: when my old maid 
said some words against Rose, as she wickedly does, this girl 
told her to her face that if she did not take care her mistress 
would give her notice ; and then how would she get a place, 
having only a character from a miserable meetinger. Dinah 
was silenced, and has behaved better ever since.” 

The mirth and ease of the party was thus restored, and 
they returned together to the village, in a spirit of exalted 
gratitude and of tenderest attachment. ‘The lovers had for- 
gotten all their fears and torments, their separations and 
alienations, in a love which is, as so many of us know, only 
the more delicious in proportion as it has been persecuted, 
opposed, and in danger of shipwreck. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE AND THE MENDICANT. 


So much obscurity rests upon the details of Wycliffe’s history 
that it is not easy to determine when his conflict with the 
mendicant orders actually began. The one certain point is 
that the struggle between them was one of the chief features 
in the life of the Reformer. His feelings towards them may 
have varied at. different periods, but it is not possible that 
one who was so early identified with the University life would 
ever cultivate very friendly relations with a class whose action 
was at that time regarded as inimical to the advance of learn- 
ing and the prosperity of the colleges. Wycliffe was a thorough 
University man. The details of his early connection with 
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Oxford, however, are extremely uncertain. We hear of him 
at Queen’s College and Balliol, then as a scholar at Merton, 
and afterwards Master at Balliol. On one point new light 
is thrown by his German biographer Lechler, which gives a 
curious view of the Oxford of the times. His passing to 
and fro between Balliol and Merton has long been a puzzle, 
until it had come to be quietly accepted that there had been 
some mistake about the original residence at Balliol, and 
that some kinsman bearing the same name had been con- 
founded with the Reformer. But Lechler has discovered 
that at all events there was nothing strange or unaccount- 
able in the transfer, for a Papal Bull of 13861, relative to 
the incorporation of Abottsley Church with Balliol Hall 
furnishes incontestable proof that the extreme poverty of 
the college had hitherto compelled the migration of its 
masters to other colleges. The probability is, therefore, that 
Wycliffe was originally a student at Balliol, that he after- 
wards became seneschal, or rent-master, of Merton, and that 
finally he became the head of his own college. 

For nearly twenty years, then, we have to think of him as 
leading the life of a college don—a very different sort of life, 
however, from that of a don of our own times. The colleges 
were few (only five) and probably poor, one of them so ex- 
tremely poor that it could afford no inducements to those 
whom it had trained to continue among its members, or 
rather was constrained to dispense with them. The work of 
administration would necessarily impose much thought and 
toil upon the head of the college. He ceased to be the Master 
of Balliol on accepting a rectory in Lincolnshire, but still kept 
up a connection with the University, interested in theological 
and scientific studies, and all unconsciously prepared for the 
grand work which lay before him. By the discussion relative 
to his connection with Canterbury Hall we cannot allow our- 
selves to detained. In Oxford Wycliffe would be brought into 
contact with the freest thought of the time, and while he 
must have been affected by the atmosphere, would certainly 
soon be recognized as one of the ablest, bravest, and most 
resolute spirits of the University. Beyond speculative dis- 
cussions on points of theology or physical science, in which 
he was always deeply interested, there would necessarily be 
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controversies on the practical questions of the hour, among 
which the most prominent was that of the mendicant orders. 
Robert Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, who was one of the 
holiest prelates and sturdiest reformers of his generation, 
was an admirer and defender of the orders, which at that 
time were regarded with no favour by the Popes; but Wycliffe 
and his contemporaries were, on the contrary, their severest 
critics. Richard Fitzralph, afterwards Bishop of Armagh, 
must have been at Oxford in the first period of the Reformer’s 
residence there, and it may have been his influence which 
first inclined Wycliffe to attack these friars. Richard himself 
was certainly one of their fiercest assailants, and it may be 
that it was he who first roused our hero to the struggle which 
culled forth so much of his ardour, and which is so conspicu- 
ous a feature in his life. The difference between the feelings 
of the Reformer of the thirteenth and his followers in the 
fourteenth century in their views of these monastic orders is 
perfectly intelligible. The orders themselves had changed in 
spirit and character. The Papacy, which had previously 
frowned upon them, now regarded them as its best allies and 
strongest supports. They had forgotten their early vows and 
turned aside from the work they had undertaken, They who 
once reproached others with corruption had themselves be- 
come corrupt, and the Reformers treated them accordingly. 

These Mendicant Friars, had made themselves specially 
obnoxious at Oxford, as at Paris and other universities, by 
drawing students away from secular life, and so creating a 
prejudice in the minds of parents against the universities 
themselves. This particular evil was, in addition to the dis- 
order of which they were everywhere the parents, the under- 
mining of the influence of the regular clergy, and, indeed, 
the supplanting of them in the regular duties of their office, 
especially as confessors, the encouragement given to the most 
flagrant vice by the mode in which they dispensed their abso- 
lutions, and the scandal they brought on religion by their 
grasping greed and unholy lives. Chaucer gives us the 
popular idea of the friar in the ‘ Pardoner’s” sketch of 
himself : 


Therefore my theme is yet and ever was, 
Radix malorum est cupiditas ; 
® 











THE 





CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Then can I preach against the sume vice 
Which that I use, and that is avarice : 







But though myself be guilty in that sin, 
Yet can I maken other folk to turn 

From avarice, and sore them to repent ; 
But that is not my principal intent. 

[ preache nothiug but for covetize, 

Of this mattere it ought enough suffice. 
What ? trowen ye that whiles I may preach, 
And winnen gold and silver for, I teach 
That I will live in povert wilfully ? 

Nay, nay, I thought it never truely, 

For I will preach and beg in sundry lands ; 
[ will not do no labour with my hands, 
Nor make baskettes for to live thereby, 


ecause I will not beggen idely. 
B se I will not beggen idely 


[ will have none of the apostles’ counterfeit ; 

I will have money, woollen, cheese, and wheat ; 
All, were it given of the poorest page, 

Or of the poorest widow in a village ; 

All, should her children starve with famine! 
Nay, I will drink the fruit of the vine, 

And have a jolly wench in every town. 


The friar here photographs himself. We see him as he wan- 
ders from town to town, and from hostel to hostel, now preach- 
ing in the market-place, and now gathering round the fireplace, 
and joining in the jokes and stories of the night, the wildest, 
merriest, most entertaining, and most jovial of all the guests ; 
sacred character forgotten as the hour for the discharge of his 


sacred functions is over for the day. 
vocation he is a conspicuous figure. 


Wherever he plies his 
We know him by the 


garb of his order, and what for lack of better term may be 
called the insignia of his office—the bag in which he carries 
the bulls which are his credentials, and the wallet into which 
he sweeps the offerings of his superstitious victims. Some- 
times he coerces, while anon he cajoles; those who are relue- 
tant to seek his absolution are alarmed by hints which call up 
any passage of their lives they would fain conceal; while 
others who are willing to confess are encouraged by the hope 
of light penance which rewards their heavy offerings. Every- 


where and by all means is there the 


same eager craving for 


money by those who have vowed themselves to poverty, and 
whose sermons are all on the sin of covetousness. He is 


doing the work in the fourteenth century which, when done 
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by Tetzel in the fifteenth century, aroused Luther and brought 
about the great Reformation. 

To this point had those great orders sunk which were estab- 
lished for the express purpose of checking the corruptions at 
work in the Church, and which promised at first to inaugurate 
an entirely new era. Grostete, the earliest of English re- 
formers, had been, as we have seen, their admirer and 
defender; but even he had reason to modify his view before 
his death. During the intervening period their degeneracy 
had been very rapid, and in opposing them Wycliffe had the 
sympathy of many of the wisest and best men of his day. At 
what date the struggle between them—which lasted to the end 
of life—actually began is a matter in dispute, as, in truth, are 
all the dates prior to our Reformer’s appearance in public life. 
Wood fixes it in 1360, but without conclusive evidence. We 
are more concerned with the nature and grounds of the oppo- 
sition than with the exact period of its commencement; and 
when we come to the study of the writings on the subject, we 
feel how instructive this controversy is as to Wycliffe’s own 
opinions, the ground on which his contention was based, and 
the place which he fills in the development of English 
Protestantism. 

We are not saying too much in asserting that the argument 
against the friars marks out Wycliffe as the father of English 
Puritanism, and in a certain sense the distant ancestor of our 
Congregationalism. We do not suggest that Wycliffe had 
reached the point even of the Puritans, still less that he had 
attained to the conception of the nature of the Church after- 
wards taught and embodied in practice by Robert Browne and 
John Robinson. All that is meant is that in combating the 
friars Wycliffe laid down the very principles which constitute 
the foundation of Congregationalism, Puritanism, and, in 
truth, of all forms of consistent and thorough Protestantism. 
With his robust and sturdy Yorkshire intellect he was not 
content to play with some of the accidents or accessories of the 
system, but went to its essential ideas and challenged them 
as contrary to the teaching of Christ. If it had only been a 
question of abuses in the working, they might have been cor- 
rected. Though there were bad friars, there were also good 
ones; and if the principle of the Orders was scriptural, the 

YOL. XII. 69 
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proper course would have been to carry out a sweeping reform 
which should restore the original simplicity and purity of the 
institutions, and make them the power for good which their 
founders intended them to be. But this was not the light in 
which Wycliffe regarded them, and his attack, therefore, was 
directed not against their abuses, but against their principles. 


First (he says) friars say that their religion, founded of sinful men, is 
more perfect than that religion or order which Christ Himself made—that 
is, both God and man. For they say that each bishop and priest may 
lawfully leave their first dignity, and after be a friar; but when he is once 
a friar, he may in no manner leave that as a bishop or priest by the form 
of the gospel. But this heresy says that Christ lacked wit, might, or 
charity to teach apostles and His disciples the best religion. 


Here is a clear and distinct raising ef the issue on which 
the controversy between Romanism and Protestantism de- 
pends. What the Church could do to sanction the principles 
and teachings of the friars had been done. Councils had 
recognized them, Popes had bestowed on them their benedic- 
tions, they were always accredited by Popes, Cardinals, and 
Archbishops. But to all this the daring man who had 
ventured into the lists with them gave no heed. Sufficient 
for him that their conception of a higher religious life, 
attained only by those who entered their order, and were 
bound by their vows, found no warrant in the teachings of 
Christ, or the example of Himself and His apostles. Of 
course this reasoning went much further and struck at a 
good many things beside the teachings and vows of friars. 
The entire monastic system was open to the same test, and 
would be involved in the same condemnation. The sup- 
pressed premiss of this argument was the sufficiency of 
Scripture, and that principle is the corner stone of all true 
Protestantism. 


If (says Wycliffe) the new religion of friars be more perfect than 
Christ’s religion, then, if friars keep well this religion, they be more 
perfect than Christ’s apostles, and else they be apostles; and if they be 
apostles, they leave the better order and take another less perfect. And 
the order of Christian cleanness and freedom is most perfect, and so it 
seems that all these friars are apostates. 


But not friars only. They were only a section of that Church 
which had practically deserted Church order, and was seeking 
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to substitute an order of its own, and judged by this principle 
that Church was apostate. 

It is not suggested that the teacher himself was alive to the 
far-reaching application of his own teaching. It is fortunate, 
perhaps, for the world that its great prophets have not always 
realized the complete significance of their own most potent 
words, still less been able to measure the effect they would 
produce on the mind and heart of the world. Had they done 
so, they might possibly have shrunk from the solemn re- 
sponsibility which such utterances involved, even if their 
courage did not quail in the presence of the fierce antagonism 
they were sure to awaken. When Wycliffe thus re-asserted 
the supreme authority of Christ and His teachings in the 
Church, he was setting in action a mighty force which has not 
yet spent itself. 

He seemed at first to his admirers, possibly even to himself, 
simply to be confounding the miserable friars. He was really 
impugning the ideas on which the whole authority of the 
Church rested. If he was right, then Popes and Councils had 
usurped a power which Christ had never given them, and 
were guiding men in ways in which Christ never designed 
that they should walk. Had all this been present to him, 
he might have hesitated. Assuredly had his friends had any 
inkling of the truth, there would have been among them some 
who would have sought to hold him back by those fearful and 
wonderful counsels of human prudence which are never lack- 
ing to check the zeal and corrupt the loyalty of the brave 
servant of truth. Men who profess an almost preternatural 
jealousy for the truth, and prove it by seeking to discourage 
faithful and self-forgetting service, who weigh probabilities of 
consequences when they should have only a single eye to the 
clear leadings of duty, who think of what is expedient rather 
than what is right, and who seem as though they could never 
understand that God will Himself care for His own truth, 
while all that He asks from us is that we should be its faithful 
servants, are too plentiful in all ages. The men who have 
been true prophets and leaders are those who, when once they 
have recognized the Divine call, take no counsel with flesh 
and blood. But flesh and blood are always ready with their 
counsels. It may be a cause for rejoicing that they are unable 
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fully to comprehend the prophet’s work, and so to vex and 
hinder him with the suggestions of cowardice and doubt. 

The cuckoo cry which is always raised on occasions when 
venerable institutions are assailed, and time-honoured fallacies 
challenged, that the faith of the people was being unsettled, 
and that it would be much easier to destroy than to restore, 
might, of course, have been raised, and raised under circum- 
stances which would have given it a plausibility and weight 
it certainly would not possess now. That fourteenth century 
had no experience to which it could appeal in vindication of 
the folly of trying to purchase peace at the expense of truth. 
The great battles of freedom had yet to be fought; the path 
of progress with all its perils, but with all its cheering reve- 
lations also, had yet to be opened, the weakness of any Church 
when contending against the truth had yet to be demonstrated. 

t might have suggested itself to the mind of the Reformer 
that in weakening the hold of the Church upon the people, 
he was practically removing the only tendency to good which 
was at work among them; and however he might have thrust 
it aside, prudent friends would have urged it upon him, had 
they been sufliciently far-seeing to discern the consequences. 
Possibly there may have been some conferences in that little 
room at Queen’s College to which he had retired. We may 
be tolerably certain that there were excellent people of 
moderate views, who disapproved of many of the practices 
of the friars, but did not like to rebuke them; and hoped 
that if they were only left to themselves they would disgust 
all sensible people, who thought that Wycliffe was rather too 
strong and trenchant, wished that he would measure his 
words; above all, thought him very unwise in going so far. 
Jt is to be supposed men of this type have their use in God’s 
world and even in His Church, though it is not always easy 
to discern it. They are no doubt a check on progress, but 
in the state of the world and of human nature, as it has been 
hitherto and is now, there is little danger of progress being 
too rapid. The resistance to be overcome is indeed so 
mighty that there is no manifest need of the drag to prevent 
undue advance. Still these lovers of moderation have never 
been wanting, and Wycliffe, like other prophets and leaders, 
doubtless had his life often vexed with them. Happily for 
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the Church and for his own reputation, he was too. strong 
and too brave to be cowed by them. Thank God for the 
men whom He raises up for the emancipation of human 
intellect, as well as for the advancement of His own truth. 
They are the prophets of their age, because of the very un- 
consciousness and simplicity with which they utter the truth 
that God commits to them. They do not fancy that the 
world needs a prophet, and set themselves to work to supply 
the want, but they feel the constraint of the Divine necessity 
and obey it. They believe and therefore speak, and speak 
because for them silence is impossible. 

So was it with Wycliffe. He laid out no grand plan for his 
life, he had no aspirations after fame or popularity, but he 
did the work which circumstances imposed upon him. It 
seemed as though his was to be the quiet life of the divine, 
the student of science, the college administrator. But he was 
marked out for something very different, and beckoned con- 
tinually onward by events as they succeeded one another. 
What gave him strength and consistency was that he had 
a guiding principle which he always obeyed, and that this is 
clearly enunciated in his early work, and maintained without 
flinching to the end. He was not for ever seeking for com- 
promises or attempting to qualify decided utterances. There 
is a moral strength and grandeur in the boldness with which 
he recalls to the world the forgotten truth, that Christ was its 
one teacher and its one Lord. Others had fretted under the 
evils which the friars were scattering everywhere, and pro- 
tested against their corruptions. It was the peculiar dis- 
tinction of Wycliffe’s protest that it was based on an eternal 
truth, and itself contained seeds of liberty and progress which 
are bearing fruit now, and will bear fruit to the end of time. 


0 


MR. GLADSTONE'S HIGH CHURCH APPOINTMENTS, 


Two curious translations among the Deans has called forth 
fresh criticism on Mr, Gladstone’s ecclesiastical appointments. 
It might, perhaps, have been well for these grumblers to have 
waited until the new Dean, who must fill the vacancy which 
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will be left when the promotions are complete, had been 
selected. Supposing Dr. Oakley accepts the Deanery of Man- 
chester, the net gain to the High Church party at present is 
the exchange of Carlisle for Exeter. Manchester remains as 
it was, one High Churchman replacing another, if the pro- 
posed arrangement is carried out; and if Dr. Oakley is suc- 
ceeded by another man of like views, the High Churchmen 
will have gained a deanery by the transaction, which confirms 
the impression already prevalent, that, while Mr. Gladstone 
is Premier, the star of High Churchism will be in the ascen- 
dant. The fresh attack on the Premier and his High Church 
proclivities for which this has furnished the occasion, has 
-been met by The Spectator and by a correspondent of T'he 
Daily News with a defence which traverses the indictment with 
more boldness than judgment or aceuracy. The Spectator tries 
to trip up The Echo, which had made too sweeping an asser- 
tion, by pointing to two or three offices, specially the Deaneries 
of Westminster and Windsor, which have not been given to 
High Churchmen. The reply was scarcely ingenuous, for it 
is well understood that these are just the places in the ap- 
pointment of which the Minister’s discretion is under con- 
siderable restriction. The Dean of Windsor in particular 
stands in so close a relation to the Sovereign, that it is not 
wonderful that he should virtually be selected by the Sovereign. 
But even if we were to credit Mr. Gladstone with all the 
‘exceptions The Spectator names, they would be a very small 
set-off as against the valuable and influential patronage which 
has been given to the High Church party. But here we 
come across a very remarkable difference of opinion. The 
two defenders of Mr. Gladstone unite in the contention that 
some of the Bishops named are not High Churchmen. The 
Primate, we are told, is of the school of the Bishop of Durham. 
If so, we can only say that the world generally is very much 
mistaken in the Bishop of Durham. The two prelates are 
old friends and intimates, and very probably Dr. Lightfoot 
judges Dr. Benson more leniently than the world judges the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It will take a great deal more, 
however, than the ipse dizit of an anonymous correspondent, 
or even of an able editor, to satisfy impartial men that the 
Primate who poses as the successor of the ‘“‘ martyred Laud” 
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is anything but a High Churchman. So with the Bishop of 
Truro, and still more with the Bishop of Newcastle, who seems 
almost beyond any of his brethren to magnify his episcopal 
prerogative, and in a region where Dissent is powerful and 
sturdy, is impolitic enough to treat it with an arrogance that 
is singularly offensive. The Rev. Henry Batchelor has already 
had to meet his pretensions with a public refutation of the 
“High Church fiction” by which he has insulted and provoked 
the Nonconformity of the district. If the last word has been 
spoken on behalf of these appointments when their High 
Church colour is denied, the case is bad enough. We must 
adopt an entirely new ecclesiastical nomenclature before we 
can endorse such a defence. No doubt there are High 
Churchmen and High Churchmen, and the difference is in 
temper as much even as in doctrine. In our view, the 
believer in the exclusive rights of the Apostolic Succession 
is a High Churchman, and may be more obnoxious than a 
pronounced Ritualist. It would have been possible in some 
cases, and notably in that of the Primate, to have chosen 
men who were apparently higher in their Churchmanship 
who would not have been so offensive. The appointment of 
Canon Liddon, for example, would have stirred up no such 
feeling as was evoked by that of Dr. Benson. 

But when all this has been said, what then? Why should 
Nonconformists or Liberals vex their righteous souls about the 
matter? The theological or ecclesiastical bias of the bishops is 
one of the domestic affairs of the Church with which we are 
not disposed to meddle, and which, in truth, does not greatly 
concern us. Here and there we find a bishop who retains on 
the bench the liberal temper which characterized him in a 
humbler position; but men like the present Bishop of Man- 
chester, or Bishop Stanley of Norwich, or even like the late 
Primate, are very rare. As to Evangelical bishops, they have 
not generally been so considerate in their treatment of Non- 
conformists, nor is the party as a whole so fraternal in spirit 
and action, that we need be particularly anxious for the ele- 
vation of its representatives to the episcopate. Still less 
have its members rendered such service to Liberalism that 
Liberals need be very anxious to see their influence increased 
in the House of Lords. We are disposed to criticise only 
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when there is something in the record of a bishop which 
directly affects Nonconformists. The elevation of the present 
Primate, with his bitter words and unproved accusations un- 
retracted, we regarded as an insult to Nonconformists. We 
were surprised that such an appointment should have been 
made by Mr. Gladstone, but we could not forget that the 
revelations as to the last selection in the biography of Bishop 
Wilberforce showed that the sole responsibility does not rest 
with the Premier. There may have been the same whispering 
and finessing as on the previous vacancy, and Dr. Benson 
may have been as little the choice of Mr. Gladstone as Dr. 
Tait was of his predecessor. As to the Primate’s successor 
at Truro, we have not a right, so far as we can see, to raise 
a cavil. He'is a man deserving of the highest honour for 
his work’s sake, and eminently qualified for the office to 
which he has been promoted. How can those who believe 
in religious liberty object to so proper an appointment 
because Dr. Wilkinson belongs to a particular party in the 
Church? We doubt, indeed, whether he is a party man at 
all; though his views are, we believe, what would be described 
as “High.” Why Nonconformists or Liberals should concern 
themselves about that, any more than with the particular 
shade of his theology, we cannot understand. It is no busi- 
ness of theirs to turn the Church into an Evangelical preserve. 
The idea of using these appointments as weapons against Mr. 
Gladstone is clever, but it will not work. Where, as in New- 
castle, a bishop creates unpleasant feelings there will be 
a passing irritation against Mr. Gladstone; but it will not 
have serious results. As for the Nonconformist who gave 
Newcastle an episcopal palace, and finds that the first bishop 
who occupies it treats all Nonconformists as outside the pale 
of Christendom—we have no compassion for him. Indeed, 
we have yet to learn that he expects or desires any. At all 
events, he knew the constitution of the Church to which he 
made the gift, and we do not suppose he complains that the 
bishop who profits by it is a strong Churchman. 

But after all, what justice can there be in the complaints 
about Mr. Gladstone so long as his nominees are faithful to 
the Church itself. His bishops are true to the teaching of 
the Prayer Book, and have, we cannot doubt, been appointed 
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by him in the most conscientious spirit. If they bring out 
what to us are the most objectionable features in the Church’s 
system and teaching, we cannot regard that as an unmixed 
evil. What is wrong is the system, which practically makes 
these appointments the reward of electoral and _ parlia- 
mentary success. By all means let us get rid of the system, 
instead of repining against a statesman who, being himself 
a devout Christian and Churchman, is desirous to use his 
influence in this matter for the advancement of what he 
regards as the true interests of religion. There is a notion 
in the minds of many that the cause of Protestantism is 
affected by the bias of these high ecclesiastics. If we could 
find many men like the Bishop of Manchester, this might be 
so. As it is, we believe it is a sheer delusion. The strength 
of Protestantism depends on other causes, and the best 
guarantee for its security will be found not in securing 
supremacy and privilege for its professors, but in the estab- 
lishment of perfect religious equality. At all events, in the 
present state of parties in the Anglican Church, it is hopeless 
to expect a succession of Evangelical bishops. Even if the 
Government thought it wise to appoint them, where are the 
men to be found? May not the preponderance of High 
Church appointments be, after all, only one sign of the extent 
to which the best men are tending to High Churchmanship. 
Indeed, looking at the proceedings of some of the Evan- 
gelical bishops, we can hardly be surprised that a statesman 
who has no special leanings to the party, and who is con- 
scientiously desirous to promote the efficiency of his Church, 
whether established or disestablished, should hesitate before 
appointing a strongly pronounced member of the school to 
the Episcopal bench. Dr. Ryle, for example, has many noble 
qualities, and not the least, the uncompromising Protestantism 
which found such strong expression in his speech at Mildmay 
Park. But we doubt whether his elevation to the Epis- 
copate has beena gain to Protestantism or to his Church. 
He himself, at all events, takes a pessimist view of the 
prospects of his Church. Whatever judgment may be formed 
as to the accuracy of his predictions, they are at all events 
eminently suggestive. ‘‘It is my firm conviction that we are 
in great danger, and that unless a God of mercy interposes in 
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some marvellous way our dear old Church cannot live much 
longer, and must go to pieces and perish.” We had occa- 
sion some time ago, in reference to another utterance of this 
same prelate, to say that Nonconformists were necessary, if 
for nothing else, at least that they might teach bishops to 
have faith in God and in the truth. This still more doleful 
deliverance leads us to repeat and to accentuate the state- 
ment. It is scarcely to be supposed that Dr. Ryle expects a 
miracle to be wrought for the express purpose of continuing 
in England a Church with two voices—a Church which, as 
has just happened in the case of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion, shall bless through one bishop what is condemned by 
another. But in default of this, the “dear old Church will 
perish and go to pieces.”” More faithless prophecy has seldom 
been spoken even from an Episcopal chair, or, we must add, 
one that was less justified by the symptoms which seem to 
have so seriously alarmed his lordship. ‘‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. I do not see the slightest likeli- 
hood of either of the two great parties or schools of thought 
in our communions giving way or tolerating one another.” 
Prevision could not be more wise or more likely to be accu- 
rate, but it is very far from affording any solid ground for 
the extreme inferences which the Bishop has deduced from 
it. Politicians seem determined that neither party shall expel 
the other, and both are equally tolerant; but so it has been 
for years past, and so, unless some unexpected event shall 
force the action of one or the other, it will be. We should 
think a great deal better of both parties if we could accept the 
Bishop’s view. We say with all seriousness, and in all 
charity, that the event to be dreaded on every account is the 
continuance of an outward fellowship which has no reality, 
not a separation constrained by loyalty to conscience on the 
part either of one or the other. Here is the Bishop’s own 
picture of the state of things. 

There is, probably, no class of men which is so severely and savagely 
criticised, so incessantly vilified, sneered at, ridiculed, ill-used, and con- 
demned as the English bishops. We can neither say anything nor do any- 
thing without a storm of fault-finding from some quarter. We cannot 
make the most trifling appointment without finding that for one person 
pleased nine are displeased. We live in an age of anarchy and lawless- 


ness. We are wrong if we use the law, and we are wrong if we do not 
use the law; and we frequently find it difficult to know what is the law. 
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. -. It matters not whether we are High Church or Low Church, or 
Broad Church, or mere diocesan figure-heads with no opinions at all. 
There is always some large body of Churchmen which dislikes us, and 
takes every opportunity of letting us know it. 


This is a very dark picture, but it is impossible to deny its 
truth. Perhaps the curious may be desirous to identify the 
‘‘diocesan figure-heads who have no opinions at all,” and 
who must represent a fourth variety of Churchmen, a species 
not described by Conybeare. But whoever they be—and as 
Dr. Ryle refers to them we cannot doubt that they have a 
place among his Episcopal colleagues—it is certain they will 
meet the common fate of bishops so graphically delineated 
by the Bishop of Liverpool. How long a house so divided 
against itself can stand we shall not undertake to predict; but 
it certainly ought not to stand. The Bishop himself, when 
speaking of the Primate of his Church, and referring to the 
enormous difficulty of his position—never, in his view, more 
critical than now since the days of Parker —can only say, 
‘‘ Let us carefully abstain from that hasty and violent criticism 
which is such a terrible characteristic of this age.” He could 
say no more in relation to a hierarch who has talked of sitting 
in the chair of the martyred ‘‘Laud;”’ but such an expression 
hardly masks the anxiety with which an Evangelical bishop 
must regard the new régime. It is not good for the interests 
of truth that such a state of things should continue. But the 
Bishop is far too pessimist, and indeed faithless, in supposing 
that any change will issue in the destruction of the Church of 
England. There was a time when he took a very different 
tone, and prophesied that the Church, deprived of its emolu- 
ments and exiled from its present high position, would only 
evoke a heartier and more enthusiastic loyalty in the days of 
its poverty than it had ever found in the time of its wealth . 
and supremacy. ‘This was said before he wore a mitre, and 
the view of his Church from the Episcopal throne seems to 
have abated his hopefulness. The more cheerful prediction, 
however, was the truer as well as the nobler one. The Bishop 
may rest in the confidence that there is life in his Church, 
whatever comes of the Establishment. The life, indeed, will 
be all the more vigorous and healthy when it is freed from 
such hampering conditions as those he so vividly describes. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THERE is one subject, my children, ever old, but ever new, 
and in which the world will never lose its interest: it is the 
story of how Jesus Christ became a child—‘‘ became poor 
that we through his poverty might become rich;’’ and the 
month of December is a favourite month with some of you, 
because in it occurs the glad joyous festival of Christmas. 
There are some stories which are indeed thrilling enough, but 
which we know are “made up;” and though at the time of 
reading them we are very excited, yet when the tale is over 
we are a little disappointed, because we remember it never 
really happened. But the beauty of that “old, old story,” 
which Christmas bells will soon be repeating in the air, is 
that it is all true, and everything happened just as we have 
been reading it did. Let us think of the story once again. 

Now you know that many men have often travelled far to 
visit the birthplace of those who have wrought some great 
deed, or made themselves a great name. Many have turned 
aside in order to visit the quiet little town of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and the still quieter village of Elstow, because in the 
one place was born William Shakespeare, and in the other 
John Bunyan. In such cases it is not the birthplace that 
confers honour upon the men, but the men that confer honour 
upon the birthplace. 

Of all these notable birthplaces, however, none has so high 
a claim to distinction as Bethlehem. Hundreds of modern 
cities, indeed, can boast of richer treasures of art, costlier 
buildings, and larger populations, but to Bethlehem belongs 
the great distinction of being the place where Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of the world was born. Even as it stood eighteen 
hundred years ago it was one of the oldest towns in Palestine, 
and existed as early as the time of Jacob under the name of 
Ephrath, or Ephratah. The scenes in the Book of Ruth were 
laid here. Here, too, David was born ; and it was from the 
well at the gate of Bethlehem that the three brave warriors 
fetched, at the risk of their lives, the water for which their 
king craved in his exile. 

Bethlehem, however, was never a large place, and it was of 
course utterly unlike any of our English towns. It was sur- 
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rounded by a strong wall, and stood upon an eminence, in the 
midst of fertile hills and vales. Its houses were all flat-roofed, 
and the streets, we may be sure, quiet. And there the ‘‘ Lord 
of glory’ descended to earth in the person of a little child. 
But why did He need to become man? Could he not have 
helped us just as well without making such a sacrifice as 
that? No, my children, He could not; for in order to 
have real sympathy with us it was necessary that He 
should bow Himself to the conditions of our human life. He 
became a child in order that He might understand a child's 
wants, and feel with a child in all his troubles and joys. He 
became a poor man that He might enter into all the toils and 
sorrows of a poor man’s lot, and so be able to help him per- 
fectly. He was tempted in order that the tempted, in every 
age, might be able fully to trust Jlis sympathy. He died, 
indeed, to make our forgiveness possible, but also that by 
tasting death for every man He might be able the better to 
serve us all, when we come to pass through the ‘valley of the 
shadow.’ When sorrow and disappointment are in our hearts 
we do not expect so much sympathy from those who have had 
experience only of brightness and success, and we naturally 
turn to those who have known similar sorrows to those we 
know, and from them we find the truest sympathy. ‘The rich 
man, used all his life to ease and luxury, can never quite 
understand the man who has never known anything but 
struggle and poverty. The gay, light-hearted mother who 
has all her children about her, cannot quite understand the 
grief of that other mother, the eyes of whose only child are 
just ‘‘ closed in death.” And I think it was in order that He 
might have perfect sympathy with us that the Lord Jesus 
bowed Himself to ail the conditions of our human life. And 
when we have any trouble or doubt, we may go away with it 
in prayer to Him, with the strong confidence that He is able 
to enter into our feelings, and to give us the help we want; 
and perhaps we should never have had that confidence if He 
had not become a child. 

And then, you know, in the birth of the Lord Jesus is ex- 
pressed His condescension and lowliness. When a great man 
takes notice of a poor man, and goes out of his way to help 

him, it betokens a kind, good heart. Well, that is what we 
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see here. Jesus came not to rich parents, was born not in a 
palace, was brought up amid lowly surroundings, and accus- 
tomed to the humblest toils. One of the first lessons He 
sought to impress upon the minds of the disciples was that 
they should seek, not to become masters, but servants one of 
another. And He led the way by Himself becoming the ser- 
vant of all. This was the spirit of His life, and it was the 
spirit of His death. Whenever He could help another by any 
lowly act He would stop and do it, seeking not the honour of 
men, save as that honour came to those who serve. There 
are many who have good impulses, but are kept back by pride 
from acting upon them. But when impulses are good they 
come from God, and were meant to light us into the ways of 
duty and of service. ‘To-day the world is richer every way 
because the Lord Jesus was humble enough to go and lie in 
the manger at Bethlehem, and to accept the lot of suffering 
and toil. And we are to follow in His steps. There is no 
virtue in sacrifice, in giving up this or that, merely for the 
sake of doing it, the only virtue is when we do it for the sake 
of Christ, and in order that we may benefit others. And they 
that help the weak with their burdens, and the rich that use 
their wealth for the good of others, and they that in the house 
and elsewhere seek to make others happy, are not very far 
away from the fountains of real bliss. You remember what 
a great poet says: 
“Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood ! ” 

And in the coming of the Lord Jesus, God tells us the 
story of His great forgiving love: it is for ever the pledge that 
God is not angry with us; that He is no tyrant frowning upon 
us ; but that He is a loving Father, ready to make any sacri- 
fice that may be needed for our good. Is it not wonderful ? 
The tidings of it seems to come afresh every Christmas- 
tide. If gifts are the tokens of the giver’s love, then 
this gift stands for God’s love. ‘There is, you know, much 
difference between a preacher bent upon making his message 
tell, and one who is merely going through a prescribed form 
of duty. And there is much difference between earnest, pas- 
sionate, self-sacrificing love, and cool, calculating, indolent 
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love. And the birth of Christ at Bethlehem is the expression 
of a love that is passionate, earnest, self-sacrificing, bent at 
all costs upon saving men. ‘There is a story of a missionary 
who was sent out to the West Indian Islands to preach the 
gospel to the slaves. But he found when he got there that 
the slaves had no opportunity to hear; they were driven out 
so early in the morning, and were worked so hard all day, and 
came back at night so late and so tired, that they could not 
hear. And yet to tell them the story of God’s love he had 
come, and he must do it. But he could only do it by becoming 
a slave like them. So he went and sold himself to their 
master, shared their toil, went out with them in the morning, 
toiled with them all day, returned with them at night, slept 
in their cabins—all this that he might tell them of God’s 
mercy and love. And in this way he won their heart and 
confidence, because they saw that he loved them, and would 
help them if he could ; and as he spake they listened, and into 
many of their souls his words came like sunshine into a dark 
room. And that is but a faint image of what Jesus did when 
He descended to that rude manger-bed at Bethlehem ; and for 
this the world will ever keep its Christmas-tide with mirth 
and gratitude. His spirit is ours when we stoop to the doing 
of lowly acts to serve others ; when we try to enter into their 
feelings that we may help them; when we cherish the spirit of 
forgiveness and of love; when we are ready to make little 
sacrifices. It is this that keeps up Christmas “all the year 
round.” 

In a recent book there is given a thrilling story of a bluff 
fisherman of Northumberland. He had been very wild in his 
day, but had come under good influences, and gave proof in 
every way of the possession of the new heart which only God 
can give. One night he was sitting with the man to whom, 
under God, he owed so much, and he said, ‘‘ Christ died for 
all the lot of us, didn’t He? That was a rare thing to do. 
Now suppose, when I meet Him, He says to me, ‘ What 
are you doing here? You have done nothing but go to 
chapel!’ Suppose He said that, what should I say in a case 
of that sort?” His companion made answer with wrinkled 
brow, ‘‘ Thomas, my man, He knows your heart; I suppose 
you think you ought to save life, or something of that kind, 
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don’t you?” ‘Yes, sir, that is just what I do think.” 
‘** Well, believe me, your chance will come.” 

The next winter was a very hard one, and brought want 
and trouble to the villagejwhere this fisherman lived. The 
boats could seldom be put out to sea, so fierce were the storms ; 
but at length hunger left some of the fishermen no other 
resort but to brave all and go. It was a fearful day, and a 
furious storm raged in the bay ; it tore down their sails, swept 
everything overboard, and stove in some of the planks of their 
boat. More than one of the fishermen were wounded in their 
vain attempts to fight with the elements. Now half way 
down the stern of the boat a hole had been bored, through 
which a rope had been passed, and knotted at both ends. 
Only one could hold on to this short scrap, and Thomas was 
the first to think of it, and he held it with the grip of despair. 
At last a man with a broken arm said, “I cannot hold any 
longer,” and after making some requests about his wife and 
child, seemed to yield to despair. And then all at once a 
thought came into the old fisherman’s mind: might not he 
give up his place of safety to this man with the broken arm ? 
He remembered the Lord Jesus—how He had died for him, 
and he cried out, ‘“‘ Don’t let yourself go down. Edge your- 
self round here, and you shall have this rope!” The maimed 
man came slowly round, and took the rope as the other let it 
go. For a moment the converted fisherman rested his hand 
upon the stern of the little vessel, and the two men that were 
saved remembered his last words to the end of their lives. 
He said, “O Lord Jesus, I am even with you now—I am going 
to die!” As he said this the boat was struck by a great wave, 
and flew up into the air, and the weather-beaten sailor, who 
in his small way could save others but did not save himself, 
lost his grip. He lay back quietly on the waves, and the men 
said that before the foam covered him he even smiled. 

To do great things may never be our lot, all the more need 
therefore that we should make as many little sacrifices, and 
show as many little acts of thoughtful kindness one to another, 
as we can. It is in ways such as these that we best follow 
Christ, ‘‘ Who, though He was rich, for our sakes became poor, 
that we through His poverty might be rich.” 


WM. HOUGHTON. 
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The Pall Mall Gazette, under its new editorship, has struck 
out a new line for itself, and one in which it ought to have 
the sympathy of Christian people. It is not, and does not 
profess to be, a religious paper, but it has begun to give an 
amount of attention to religious work which has hitherto 
been conspicuously lacking in our Liberal journals. Con- 
servative papers note the proceedings of the Anglican Church, 
but the subjects which interest the great Dissenting com- 
munities, who form so large a proportion of their clientele, 
have been all but ignored by Liberal papers. The Pall Malt. 
Gazette has broken ground in a field hitherto almost neg- 
lected. It has recognized the interest which is awakened by 
great social, religious, and philanthropic movements, and has . 
treated them with a respectful attention, not to say with an 
intelligent sympathy, to which they have hitherto not been 
accustomed. Its articles on evangelistic work have been as 
thoughtful as they have been full of information. In the two . 
pages which were devoted to an account of the Moody and 
Sankey services, instead of one of those flippant sketehes which 
aim at being smart, and succeed only in being offensive by their 
levity and impertinence, we had an extremely careful account. 
of the service, followed by the reflections which it suggested 
to a thoughtful mind, possibly in a critical, but certainly 
not in a hostile, temper. A still more remarkable example is 
an article entitled ‘‘ A Rural Salvationist,” which appeared 
in the Gazette of the 17th ult. It is a most suggestive psycho- 
logical and even theological study. The rustic has, according 
to this writer, a theology of his own. Like the devils, he 
believes and trembles. The ‘‘ short and simple dogma of the 
poor” is ‘‘ a plain man’s form of applied Arminianism ; and 
the rural English mind has been fundamentally Arminian in 
spite of all changes in their faith in the religious teaching 
class from the very beginning.”’ Starting with this, he thus 
sets forth the rationale of the success of the Salvation Army, 
To a coarse, selfish, brutal nature of this sort, believing but trembling, 
anxious to escape the wrath to come, but too weak to make the effort 
which is necessary for escaping it, the Army comes as an artificial aid of 
VOL. XII. 70 
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the most stimulating and invigorating character. It offers him just what 
he wants—salvation. It troubles him with no questions of creed, beyond 
those of his own unquestioned dogmas, which it also dogmatically accepts 
and takes for granted. It encourages him by marching, drumming, 
shouting, singing, and all that apparatus of insignia and decorations 
which is impartially beloved by all great popular societies, from the Free- 
masons and the Foresters down to the local church guilds and rural 
benefit associations. Nay, more, it even turns Jim Horton’s rowdyism 
into a new channel, and while forcing or enticing him into better domestic 
relations, it almost suggests to him the notion of engaging in a free fight 
on behalf of his newly found religious principles. The magistrates of 
Otterton—stolid local tradesmen, with much sympathy for the licensed 
victualler,and a respectable horror of religious enthusiasm—have decided 
in their wisdom not to give the Army the ordinary protection afforded by 
the police to citizens generally in the public streets; while the Army, 
on its part, decides to walk all the same, being proud that it is counted 
worthy to suffer for the truth’s sake; and it puts Jim Horton, with his 
brawny fists, in the front row of its stalwart defenders. Let us hope 
the influence for good, such as it is, may prove to be permanent; for, 
however unworthy the motive, it is at least no small advantage to have 
turned Jim Horton, even for three weeks, from the indulgence of his 
native poker-wielding and knife-shying propensities. 

Now we may or may not agree with the view, but it is no 
slight advantage to have such questions seriously discussed 
in the columns of a journal like The Pall Mall Gazette. We 
wish the able editor all success in the endeavour, which 
we regard as a sign of the times. Ho will do infinitely more 
good in this way than if his were a sectarian or professedly 
religious paper. 


fhe Luther celebrations both in London and the country 
have served to develope a large amount of Protestant feeling ; 
but it may be doubted whether it has always been of the 
most intelligent character, or has been utilized to the highest 
ends. In the present state of opinion in many quarters 
‘ there is a necessity for a full and trenchant exposition of the 
objections to Romanism. When a writer like Mr. Kegan 
Paul, of pronounced Liberal opinions and in sympathy with 
the scientific spirit of the age, can so minimize the destructive 
features of the Romish system, and so present them as to 
justify his contention that their essential principles are in- 
volved in. the doctrines of the Evangelical creed, there is a 
clear reason for the re-statement of our case against Rome. 
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But this is certainly not done in the most effectual way by 
the criticisms of men of the Dr. Wainwright stamp, still less 
by such representations as those to which The St. Stephen’s 
Review has thought fit to condescend. It is not necessary to 
rake up scandal against Romish priests, or to insist upon 
the most extreme interpretation of Romish dogma or practice, 
in order to vindicate the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth 
century. Take Rome at her best; strip her teachings of the 
superstitious aspect which they wear to the vast mass of her 
adherents ; forget all the tyrants and sensualists who have dis- 
graced the Papal throne, and suppose that all the ‘‘ vicegerents 
of Christ” have had the Spirit of Christ—and our contention 
remains the same. We object to the authority of the ‘‘ Holy 
Catholic Church,” however it may be exercised. We do not 
care to inquire whether the Pope is a saint, or a monster like 
Alexander VI. or John XXIII., for it is the Popedom itself 
which is offensive to us. The point is one in relation to 
which the English people need instruction, and must be 
instructed if they are to realize all that is involved in the 
contest with Rome. Heated denunciations of Rome as the 
‘parent of disloyalty, pauperism, and crime,” or smart and, 
for the time, telling illustrations of the extreme points of her 
teachings, are but a poor substitute for an exposition of those 
principles of Christian liberty and individual responsibility 
which are trampled underfoot by the Church of Rome. 

The unsectarian character which the celebrations took stood 
in the way of the necessary work. It was desirable that 
Protestants should, on such an occasion, be able to give 
outward and visible manifestation of their unity, but it was 
not done without a sacrifice of power. The Protestantism of 
the ‘‘No Popery” school, and that of the earnest and con- 
vinced Nonconformist is of a very different type, and it is a 
pity that either should have been placed under restraint in 
consequence of association with the other. Besides, there are 
Churchmen who seem unable to understand what neutrality 
involves. There was a curious example of this in the meeting 
at Exeter. The Bishop was in the chair, and made a 
thoroughly sound and vigorous Protestant speech. Lord 
Fortescue spoke in the same strain, and with a directness 
and strength which indicated how firm a resistance the anti- 
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Protestant spirit is likely to meet with from some of the most 
conspicuous and attached lay members of the Church. The 
Dissenting speakers, on their side, said nothing to disturb the 
harmony which prevailed, and not a jarring note was sounded 
until the last speaker, a country clergyman, rose. He is, we 
believe, the ‘‘ Vicar of Bray,” and is so far true to the character 
that he gave the meeting to understand how highly he appre- 
ciates the position of a country rector, and that he evidently 
regarded himself as set to play the part of a moderator. 
He did not like the name of Protestant, but preferred that 
of Reformer—a little bit of weakness which called down the 
emphatic rebuke of Sir Thomas Acland, who went out of his 
way to condemn this kind of trimming. But this was not 
the worst. He believed, he told the meeting, in ‘‘No Popery,’” 
but he must define it in his own way. Then after a pathetic 
reference to his father and mother, who were Dissenters, he said 
that when he heard any of his brethren reflecting on Dissenters 
he remembered his good parents, and was ready to ery “No 
Popery.”” On the other hand, if he was going to have a 
confirmation, and some Dissenters in his parish sought to 
persuade young people that they ought not to go to it, and in 
general that there was no good in the Church, then, again, 
he cried “ No Popery.”” What all this had to do with the 
commemoration of Luther we failed to understand. But 
apart from any question as to the relevance of such a topic, 
or the taste of its introduction, we protest against the sug- 
gestion that Dissenters are guilty of such proceedings. Dis- 
senters did not go to the meeting for the purpose of lecturing 
or of being lectured; but if an excellent rector felt it natural 
for him to play the part of a ‘‘ superior person,” and with an 
unctuous tone and manner which added greatly to the offence 
to lecture them on their sins, he should at least have taken 
care that they were sins which they do actually commit. We 
deny that Dissenters suggest that there is no good in the 
Established Church. Bigots there are in all parties, and some 
who are extremely irrational. But no men who can truly 
be regarded as representative of Dissent are open to such 
reproach as that which this Evangelical rector, speaking in 
the interests of Christian charity, sought to fasten upon them. 
[t may happen that, in some parishes, some teaching relative 
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to confirmation may have had to be controverted ; perhaps 
some attempt to induce Nonconformist young people to be 
confirmed have had to be resisted. But Dissenters have the 
same respect for the conscientious convictions of others as 
they claim for their own. They are not so lacking in the 
first elements of Christian charity as to be insensible to 
the high-minded principle and true piety which finds its home 
in the Church of England, and among all its parties. Nor 
are they so unwise as to desire to interfere with the internal 
life of that Church. Their opposition is to its public 
character as a State Church, and is perfectly compatible with 
the highest appreciation of the spiritual life and power 
exhibited by numbers of its members. 


London has got a fighting Lord Mayor, who has lost no 
time in putting himself in evidence. Mr. Alderman Fowler 
has the inestimable advantage of absolute faith in his office 
and in its present occupant. The Lord Mayor of London 
seems to be as great in his eyes as in those of the dazzled 
foreigners who believe him second only to Majesty. Already 
he has snubbed the unhappy Transvaal delegates, asserted 
peculiar views of Sabbatical observance, which forbid the 
display of gorgeous liveries at church but permit after-sermon 
luncheons; announced his fixed resolution to defy all Corpora- 
tion reforms; and, after paying a handsome compliment to 
Mr. Gladstone, placed himself in strong opposition to his 
Government. That said compliment is certainly a curious 
utterance when viewed in connection with the Lord Mayor’s 
subsequent conduct. If Mr. Gladstone be so great as he 
appears in the classical quotation which his lordship applied 
to him, it is certainly strange that it should be one of the 
dearest objects of Mr. Fowler’s life to deprive the country of 
the services of its greatest citizen. The Premier, however, 
spoke of him as a frank and honest opponent, and the Lord 
Mayor seems resolved to be true to the character. It is not 
to be supposed that the aldermen who, by a glaring abuse of 
their privileges and, as it seems to outsiders, by something 
little short of a trick, elevated Mr. Alderman Fowler to the 
civic chair, meant to facilitate the designs of Mr. Firth, but 
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they could hardly have done his work more effectively. In 
the first place they have brought out in bold relief the flagrant 
anomaly of a system which allows a few old gentlemen in 
secret conclave to set aside the wishes of the Livery, that 
Livery having already got rid of the rights of the citizens of 
London. It is hard to find any principle of sound govern- 
ment which is not outraged by such a procedure, and it is a 
distinct advantage to the cause of reform that it is of the 
essence of the present system. But the Lord Mayor him- 
self is just the man to intensify opposition to the system 
of which he is a representative. Frank and honest he may 
be, but he is also so violent as to be offensive. His boisterous 
“Yar, yar,” has made him conspicuous in the House of 
Commons, and it is in perfect harmony with the tone of his 
letter about the Boer delegates, or his fierce defiance of Mr. 
Firth. It will be strange if he does not by some action or 
other provoke a popular opposition, which will be turned 
against the Corporation. If Mr. Firth will only learn where 
his true friends are, and instead of sneering in very unworthy 
fashion at ‘‘rustic politicians” will point out the faults of 
our metropolitan chief, he may find that his success has been 
hastened by this unfurling of the flag of ‘‘ No surrender.” 

To this, however, Lord Salisbury has committed himself 
and his party, so far as they are prepared to follow him. 
The temper which his lordship displays, and: which he seeks 
to infuse into his party, is one of the disquieting signs of the 
times. It tends to produce a fierce and fiery war of classes, 
the end of which it is not easy to see. In presence of a 
democracy, ever becoming more conscious of its power, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than the development, on the part 
of those who regard themselves as the conservators of estab- 
lished institutions and class privilege, of an insolent and 
haughty spirit, which scorns the idea of concession, includes 
all reformers in a common condemnation as revolutionaries, 
and perils everything in the vain attempt to maintain abuses 
which are doomed, and doomed because of their demerit. 
Yet this is what Lord Salisbury is fostering and what seems 
to be growing in the party. The violent men are the popular 
ones. Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. James Lowther, and 
others of a like temper, are giving their character to the 
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party. The newly elected member for York is one of the 
same class, yet Lord Salisbury went out of his way to praise : 
him, though his folly is almost equal to his insolence. The 
more these violent partisans dominate the counsels of the 
Tory party, the more certainly is it marked out for disaster. 
But, unfortunately, it will not suffer alone. In the path of 
rational progress lies the only safety of the country, and they 
who resist the inevitable and obstinately contest every inch 
of ground, are only provoking a conflict the mischief of 
which it would not be easy to exaggerate. 













LUTHER LITERATURE.* 


An extensive issue of Luther literature was a certain and 
almost necessary result of the recent celebrations, and one on. 
which we may very justly congratulate ourselves. If we had 
ever doubted the wisdom of the commemoration, such doubts- 
have been removed, not so much by the sermons and speeches 
in honour of the great Reformer, as by those on the opposite’ 
side. They have made it sufficiently clear that there is much 
false sentiment to be dispelled, and much ignorance to be: 
removed ; and if one consequence of the recent celebration be: 
the diffusion of knowledge as to the life of Luther and the 
principles for which he contended, great good will be done. 
That a Dean of York should have been brought up to St. 
Paul’s in order to preach a sermon in opposition to a celebra- 
tion in which his own Archbishop was engaged at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, is a sign of the times. We are continually told by 
ecclesiastics that these are times of anarchy and lawlessness, 
and here is an illustration. What Church laws or Episcopal 
etiquette may require, we are equally incompetent and unwil- 




























* Homes and Haunts of Luther. By Joun Srovueuton, D.D. New 
and Revised Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Luther and the Car- 
dinal. <A Historico-Biographical Tale. Given in English by Jute 
Surrer. Luther Anecdotes: Memorable Sayings and Doings of Martin 
Luther. By Dr. Macaunay. (Religious Tract Society.) Anecdotes of 
Luther and the Reformation. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Martin Luther 
the Reformer. By Juurus Késtir. (Cassell and Co.) Table Talk of 
Doctor Martin Luther. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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ling to pronounce, but good feeling would certainly have pre- 
vented such an exhibition of disunion between a prelate and his 
immediate official subordinate in his diocese. It may have 
been lawful, but it was not seemly, and it certainly seems to 
bring the whole idea of Episcopal rule into contempt. It must 
be remembered that the Dean was not discharging a duty 
which lay in his way, and from which he could not turn aside 
without disloyalty to conscience. He came to London and 
preached a sermon which was a distinct condemnation of his 
own ecclesiastical superior. We are glad, however, that the 
Dean furnished to all earnest Protestants such satisfactory 
reasons for taking the very opposite course to that which he 
recommended. An argument which was at once more in- 
genuous and less convincing than that which he addressed 
to the congregation at St. Paul’s, and through them to the 
country, we have seldom read. ‘The underlying assumption, 
quietly aceepted though never absolutely laid down, was that 
commemoration of Luther meant the abuse of Rome, and the 
raking up of every bitter thing that could be said against her. 
In his reasoning, therefore, he points to the celebration of 
Christmas and Good Friday, in which, as he truly says, we 
are not in the habit of reviling the Jews. The conclusion 
from this would be that we should honour truth and the Re- 
formation without thinking it necessary to attack the Roman 
Catholics. To a very large extent this has been done, and if 
the “‘ mud of controversy ’’ has been stirred, it has been chiefly 
by the opponents of the Reformation. But there is a very 
clear distinction, after all, between the Roman Catholics and 
the Jews. The principles of the former are still a living and 
a mighty influence in Christendom and in England, and those 
who believe them to be pregnant with mischief will naturally 
seize every legitimate opportunity for enforcing their views. 
‘The necessity for such teaching at present has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated by the outcry against Luther, which has 
proceeded not only from Romish priests, but from some of the 
clergy of a Church which, all their assertions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is a Protestant, and described as such in 
some of the most important official documents. Inglish 
clergymen, indeed, do not condescend to such ribaldry as that 
by which a Jesuit priest in one of our cities and his brethren on 
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the Continent have disgraced themselves and the cause in 
whose defence they have had recourse to these disgraceful ex- 
pedients. So contemptible a mode of warfare is as impolitic 
asitis mean. ‘There vilers convince nobody ; and if they did, 
they would simply have touched the fame of Luther; they 
would not have overthrown one of the principles of the Refor- 
mation. As a matter of fact, they have hardly dared to sug- 
gest that he was open toany charge of immorality. The most 
serious personal offence attributed to him was his marriage, 
and that was his glory. It is unnecessary to undertake its 
defence ; but it may be said, in order to correct some of the 
misapprehensions so industriously fostered on the subject, that 
he married, not so much because he had been overcome by 
the power of love, but because he believed that here wisdom 
required what affection prompted. His marriage was a pro- 
clamation of his complete and final breach with Rome and 
medivvalism. Dr. Macaulay, in his little volume of Luther 
anecdotes, points out the benefit which his native land has 
reaped from the act which is a favourite theme for the re- 
proaches of the priests. 


The Germans, as much as the English, love home and home-life for 
priests as well as people. In resolving to set an example of marriage, 
Luther planted the noblest germ of social movrality, and of the best and 
purest spirit of German domestic life. Luther's marriage was the act of « 
true man and noble patriot, as well as of a pious Christian of the New 
Testament type. 


But for that very reason he is calumniated by the priests. The 
friends and admirers of Luther have never supposed him to be 
infallible or sinless. He was warm-hearted, impulsive, full 
of ardent zeal and lofty purpose, and he had some of the 
defects of his noble qualities. It would be easy to prove that 
he was sometimes hasty in his conclusions and unguarded in 
his words; that he was often dogmatic in reasoning and 
violent in speech. What then? Is he, therefore, the less to 
be honoured for his transparent sincerity, his absolute loyalty 
to conscience, his passionate love of truth, his heroic courage ? 
Of course he made many mistakes ; and remembering how he 
was trained, the marvel is he did not make more. A monk, 
the son of a peasant, and the inmate of a convent, certainly 
did not present promising material out of which to construct 
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the reformer of the Church, and the emancipator of the 
intellect not only of Germany but of » large part of Europe. 
But this is what he became, and in himself, as in his work, 
he calls out the hearty admiration of all who are capable of 
appreciating lofty excellence, even though found in association 
with opinions and movements which do not command their 
sympathy. Carlyle had a catholic spirit of this kind, and, 
though he had no liking for the doctrinal system of the divine, 
recognized the grandeur of the man and the nobility of the 
service he rendered to humanity. 


I will (he says) call this Luther a true great man: great in intellect, in 
courage, affection, and integrity; one of our most lovable and precious 
men. Great, not as a hewn obelisk; but as an Alpine mountain—so 
simple, honest, spontaneous, not setting up to be great at all; there for 
quite another purpose than being great! Ah yes, unsubduable granite, 
piercing far and wide into the heavens; yet in the clefts of it fountains, 
green beautiful valleys with flowers! A right Spiritual Hero and 
Prophet; once more, a true Son of Nature and Fact, for whom these cen- 
turies, and many that are to come yet, will be thankful to Heaven. 


The more thoroughly Luther’s life is studied, the more 
fully will this verdict be endorsed. The books which the com- 
memoration has called forth are invaluable in this respect. 
The Religious Tract Society have shown a wise apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity; and their Luther publications 
are not only timely, but well adapted to the wants of the 
day. Dr. Stoughton’s ‘‘ Homes and Haunts of Luther” is a 
charming book of its kind. The history is clothed with a new 
vividness and interest when the scenes of its most striking 
incidents are employed to tell their own tale. No man could 
be a better interpreter of these silent records than Dr. 
Stoughton. His intense sympathy with the past, his artistic 
tastes, his quiet contemplative mood, his capacity for gathering 
up casual hints and using them for the purposes of his story, 
all qualify him for this special task. This new edition of a 
a book which was already popular ought to have a large 
circulation at present. As a rule we do not like history told 
in stories, but the author of ‘ Luther and the Cardinal” has 
been so uncommonly successful that we cannot urge our 
general objection. But it is scarcely a tale. It is rather a 
series of historic pictures, connected by a very slight narrative, 
which helps to give an air of reality to the whole. Both 
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volumes of anecdotes are good. They relate mainly to the 
same subject, but they do not traverse the same ground. We 
are indebted to the compilers of both. 

But nothing more serviceable has been done than the pub- 
lication by Messrs. Cassell of Késtlin’s biography, specially 
prepared for the German schools by the command of the 
German Emperor. Kostlin has written the only biography of 
the Reformer which is worthy of the name, and in this little 
shilling book is given a complete digest of all the information 
contained in the larger work. Any one who is familiar with 
it will be acquainted with all the material facts in the great 
Reformer’s life; and though students will naturally have 
recourse to the larger book, even they may find this short 
compendium of great value. We are rejoiced to hear that it 
has already had a large circulation, and we hope that it will 
be extensively used in all schools. Mr. Fisher Unwin’s brief 
selection from Luther’s ‘ Table Talk” deserves the very 
highest praise. Great discrimination has been shown ,in the 
choice of the extracts, and considerable skill in the grouping 
of them under appropriate heads. The typography and 
general get-up of the book leave nothing to be desired in 
this beautiful little drawing-room book. 


————+00—___—_ 


CHURCH LIFE IN LONDON. 


Tae London Congregational Union acted wisely in securing 
full time at its recent meeting for a careful discussion of the 
several problems connected with ‘‘ Church Life in London.” 
There is, of course, some risk attending an open debate on 
a subject on which everybody in the assembly supposes him- 
self to be well informed, and able to make some valuable 
contribution to its better understanding. Perhaps the risk 
has been increased by the remarkable development of a general 
tendency to lecturing which seems to have become epidemic of 
late. The correspondence columns in our religious journals 
afford sufficient evidence of its prevalence. The Chairman of 
the London Union, indeed, has expressed his admiration of 
the correspondence in T’he Nonconformist and Independent, 
although he adds that ‘‘it has devoted, it may be, rather a 
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disproportionate space to the amendment of other people's 
faults, and too little to the reformation of our own.” We 
differ from him on both points. We have not seen in The 
Nonconformist the slightest disposition to meddle with the 
ecclesiastical arrangements of others, but we have seen in 
its correspondents a perpetual disposition to a nagging criti- 
cism. It has sometimes dealt with the public affairs of the 
National Church; but these belong to every member of the 
nation. With the domestic concerns of Episcopalians it has 
never concerned itself. So long as the Church claims a 
national status, that searching criticism of its policy ought 
not to cease. The wisdom of the habit which seems to be 
dear to many, of picking to pieces everything belonging to 
their own churches, is not so obvious. It may be open to 
question whether any Christian preacher has been more 
earnest or more prayerful, or any church more active and 
prosperous, as the result of the fault-finding which, in our 
judgment, has been too prevalent in the correspondence 
columns of our journals, and in papers and speeches at our 
conferences. How many a true worker, earnestly striving to 
make the best of his gifts and opportunities, has had his 
heart saddened and his cares multiplied by this reckless and 
irresponsible criticism we do not care to inquire. 

That tendency materially added to the risks of a free and 
open conversation on Church life. The danger was that the 
existence of innumerable evils would be taken for granted, 
and every one be desirous of laying the blame for them on 
some one else. There was the further danger that in the 
cravings for immediate success, and the eagerness to hit 
upon some new methods by which it may be obtained, there 
would be all sorts of wild suggestions put forward. Happily 
there was very little of this kind in the discussion. It was 
amusing sometimes to note the authority which an experience 
of London work, either very brief in its duration or limited 
in its range, was supposed to have given; and with what con- 
fidence a method which had been successful for a short time 
in the hands of an individual was held up as a model for uni- 
versal imitation. But these were very slight subtractions 
from the value of a discussion which was full of suggestions 
on many points. It is no part of our design here to pass the 
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discussion itself under review. Our desire is rather to bring 
out some of what appear to us the most important aspects of 
the question itself. 

It is a point gained to have had distinctness and promi- 
nence given to the idea of Church life. There are numbers 
of good people in London to whom it is as strange as it is 
unwelcome when it is pressed upon them. They believe in 
personal religious life, in a religious society life, possibly 
in a life of active benevolence; but of a Church life, with 
responsibilities corresponding with its privileges, with obliga- 
tions and duties peculiar to itself, they have no conception. 
There is a wide difference between London and the country in 
this respect. In the latter the relation of members to the 
church to which they belong is more real and vital. They 
feel themselves part of it, are jealous of its honour, and inte- 
rested in its prosperity, identify themselves closely with it, and 
enter into the management of its affairs. Of course there are 
exceptions to the rule, but the exceptions are generally those 
who are deficient in spiritual earnestness altogether. In the 
country it is comparatively rare to find earnest Christians who 
do not take a lively interest in the work of the Church with 
which they are associated. In London it is very different. 
Here we continually meet with numbers of excellent people 
who rather pride themselves upon the looseness of their Church 
relations. Nominally they are connected with some community, 
but they do not profess any special concern for its welfare, still 
less do they take any active part in its management. They 
rejoice to see its well-being, just as they rejoice to see the 
good of any other Christian fellowship ; but they are far too 
enlightened in their views and liberal in their sympathies to 
cherish any exclusive sectarian preferences. 

Sectarianism is the bugbear by which many are alarmed, and 
in the intensity of their feeling against it, they forget that the 
evil element which they deprecate may be just as marked in the 
bigoted dislike-of all sects as in too prejudiced and exclusive a 
devotion to one. In truth, we have never met anything more 
intolerant in its exclusiveness, more supercilious in its self- 
conceit, or more utterly unable to understand or respect the 
convictions of others—that is more thoroughly dominated by 
all that is worse in sectarianism—than the unsectarianism 
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which regards all churches as in one common condemnation, 
and brands their members as all alike lying under the stigma 
of bigotry and uncharitableness. There is an ambiguity in 
the use of the word which has produced a confusion of ideas. 
Simple loyalty to principle, hearty attachment to a church by 
which the principle is maintained, earnest and diligent endea- 
vour to fulfil the duties arising out of membership in that 
church, may be described as sectarianism, and in fact are so 
described by those who either have no belief in the Church as 
a Divine institution, or who desire to preserve for themselves 
a kind of independence which is incompatible with any true 
church relation. Sectarianism, properly understood, includes 
other elements of a less noble character. There is in it a note 
of uncharitableness. It implies an insensibility to the good 
of other churches, perhaps even a desire to prosper at their 
expense. All this is antichristian, but it is no necessary 
consequence of hearty attachment to a particular church, and 
a self-denying zeal on its behalf. The man, for example, who 
is constant in his attendance on the services of the church with 
which he is connected, does not thereby express any lack of 
proper appreciation of the teaching or fellowship in other 
communities, but simply a sense of paramount duty to his 
own. It may be that he, like others who are fond of visiting 
other churches, has a love of variety as well as they, and that 
if he does not gratify it, it is because he feels that in the 
religious life there is certainly some higher consideration to 
be borne in mind than mere personal enjoyment. To suppose 
that he is, therefore, less liberal in his sympathies, or less 
generous in his estimate of the work done by others, is to do 
him serious injustice. It is not the cosmopolitans, who have 
a resting-place everywhere but find a home nowhere, who are 
really the most hearty in that discriminating recognition of 
all goodness and power in which the truest charity is to be 
seen, for the tendency of their habits has rather been to stifle 
these nobler sentiments, and to encourage a feeling approach- 
ing very nearly to cynicism. The “superior person” is not 
more amiable or acceptable in the ecclesiastical than in the 
political world. He is so elevated above common prejudices, 
and so thoroughly detached from local or personal sentiment, 
that he is able to pronounce an impartial judgment on all 
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churches and parties, and indeed to act the part of a “ candid 
friend’’ to every one. But itis in the Church as in the world. 
Good work is not done by mere critics, and in truth the spirit 
of criticism is generally fatal to useful and loyal service. 
Even if we were reduced (as happily we are not) to choose 
between a sturdy devotion to one church, which might possibly 
have about it something of a narrow Philistinism, but was at 
all events full of earnest and energetic work, and a philosophic 
liberalism which found so much to admire in every system 
that it could not concentrate its affection and service on any 
one, we should unhesitatingly prefer the former. 

There is much to admire in the stately ceremonial of 
Episcopalianism, much also in the careful organization of 
Presbyterianism, and much in the impassioned fervour of 
Methodism, but a catholic admiration for them all will not be 
of material advantage to any of them; and, what is of far more 
serious consequence, is pretty sure to result in the waste of 
energy which, if employed in connection with either of them, 
would have contributed to the furtherance of the gospel of 
Christ. Whatever gifts are bestowed upon a Christian are 
given for the “‘ edifying of the body of Christ,” that is, for the 
building up of the Church of Christ ; but they certainly will not 
be employed with any effect if the man is so distracted by 
the claims of different types of that Church that he loses all 
concentration of purpose and all that fervour of zeal which 
attachment to any separate church would be calculated to 
inspire. Earnest endeavour to break through the mere 
routine of the system to which he gives his adhesion, a clear 
perception of the advantages of other forms of polity and 
methods of action, a readiness to adopt improvement of plan 
from whatever quarter imported, are' perfectly compatible 
with loyal allegiance to the church to which the preference 
both of head and heart is given. This, indeed, is the unsec- 
tarian spirit—freedom from sectarian passion, prejudice, and 
bigotry, in union with strong denominational convictions and 
attachments. It is only under such conditions that true 
liberality exists. The man who takes credit for liberality 
because he is very tolerant on points about which he has no 
care at all, is certainly expecting much honour for what is 
a very small virtue, if it can be regarded as a virtue at all. 
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For ourselves, with all our love of Congregationalism, we 
greatly prefer a convinced Anglican who has principles, and 
who adheres to them, even though they be principles which 
compel him to deny to Nonconformists the privileges of the 
Church of Christ, to a professed Congregationalist who is 
continually proclaiming an indifference to the principles which 
he nominally holds. 

Very few people seem to have an adequate estimate of the 
mischief which this ‘‘ undenominationalism” is working. 
The cry against ‘* sects,” like the cry against theology, may 
mean little or may mean much. It may be nothing more 
than the earnest protest of a large-hearted Christian against 
the subordination of the vital interests of Christianity itself 
to mere sectarian ends; but it may also be the utterance of a 
lawless individualism, such as the teaching of the Plymouth 
Brethren fosters, to which every kind of organization is offen- 
sive and every restraint of order an oppression; or it may be 
the watchword of a school which plumes itself on being so 
advanced that in its view the doctrines of the gospel—dogmas, 
as it calls them—and the principles of church polity alike 
belong to the ‘‘infinitely little.” Here are three separate 
classes, all enrolled under the same banner, and sometimes 
fighting side by side, who have nevertheless a deeply rooted 
and irreconcilable antagonism to each other. We have our- 
selves little doubt as to which profits most by a fellowship so 
unnatural, which indeed is due partly to the use of an am- 
biguous term,and partly to the cultivation of 2 common Chris- 
tian sentiment whose very amiability makes it the more liable 
to abuse. The movement begins in charity, but it is tolerably 
sure to end in laxity. The Lord’s teaching, ‘‘he that is faith- 
ful in a very little, is faithful also in much,” has an obverse 
side—‘“‘ he that is unrighteous in a very little, is unrighteous 
also in much.” Many a man who thinks questions of churel: 
government of such small importance that he may trifle with 
his conscience in relation to them, or that in truth it is absurd 
to treat them as questions of conscience at all, would be 
horrified at the idea that the doctrines of the Atonement or of 
the Divinity of our Lord should be thus regarded. But if he 
comes into conflict with those who, in their comprehensive- 
ness, would include all varieties of doctrinal opinion as well 
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as all diversities of church order in their undenominational- 
ism, he will soon find how seriously he has weakened his 
power of resistance by tle concessions he has already made. 
This is one of the perils which follow from a vague talk about 
undenominationalism! What part of your denominationalism 
is it that you are prepared to sacrifice ? is the question which 
may reasonably be asked of those who adopt this kind of 
talk. Is it that which separates you as a Dissenter from the 
members of the Established Church? or that which divides 
you as a Congregationalist from Presbyterian brethren ? or 
that which marks out your faith in the Divinity of the Lord 
in distinction from Unitarians ? or that which parts you as 
i. believer in the risen Saviour, the ever-present Spirit, and 
supernatural religion as a whole, from a pure Rationalist ? 
A very wide difference exists between the first and the last of 
these, but the one law is to govern them all. There should 
be no bigotry or uncharitableness in relation to the greatest 
of them; there should be no weakness or disloyalty to truth 
in relation to the least. Over the entire region conscience 
claims and ought to have supremacy, and nowhere should its 
authority be tampered with even at the bidding of charity. 
Videlity to our own convictions does not imply any unkindly 
sentiment in relation to others, or necessitate uncharitable 
judgment upon them ; but unfaithfulness to principle, for the 
sake of pleasing those who differ from us, is what they have 
no right to ask, and what we cannot give without injury to the 
truth and to our own souls. It robs us of that which ‘ not 
enriches them, and makes us poor indeed.” 

The unrighteousness begins in the little things. It is well 
if it does not extend to the greater ones. It may, indeed, be 
that the firmness of their own convictions, their general intel- 
ligence, and their strength of character will preserve many 
from such degeneracy themselves, whose example will in- 
juriously affect others. The followers rush on where the 
leader’s wisdom-causes him to hesitate; the children catch 
the father’s spirit without having the experience or the prin- 
ciple by which it was restrained and moderated in him. No 
doubt all who put their church before their Master are very 
likely to end by putting themselves before their church; but 
it is quite as true, on the other side, that those who begin 
VOL. XII. 71 
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with indifference to the Church, may pass on into disloyalty 
to their Lord. Granted that in some cases the salt of spiritual 
goodness may preserve the man from this apostasy, what is 
to be said of those who have not this saving influence, whose 
intelligence is limited, whose faith is weak, whose character 
is as yet but very imperfectly developed ? In short, however 
plausible the arguments urged on its behalf, this unsectarian- 
ism tends to a relaxing of the moral fibre. ‘‘ Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind” is an apostolic principle 
which can hardly be too strongly enforced. Obedience to it 
is perfectly compatible with a largeness of heart which refuses 
to allow its sympathies to be narrowed by the influence of 
dogma or confined within the lines of ecclesiastical agreement. 
We should be sorry, indeed, if any of our remarks were con- 
strued as a censure of men who combine with loyal service 
to their own church a zeal for catholic Christianity. They 
do the one work and leave not the other undone. Those of 
whom we speak are not very profitable for cither. 

In London there is a more manifest decay of the Church 
idea, and we urge the importance of its revival not among 
Congregationalists only, and for the sake of our own churches 
solely, but among all our Nonconformist churches, for the 
sake of our common religion. The influences operating 
against it are much stronger in the metropolis than in the 
country, and so the sentiment is weakest just where the 
necessity for it is most urgent. Around every church in our 
populous and ever growing suburbs is to be found a “‘ mixed 
multitude,” largely composed of those who in ail probability 
are mere sojourners in the district, tenants of houses which 
they hold on a three years’ lease. Were church attachments 
strong in them they would, immediately on their settlement 
in a new residence, become members of a church to which 
their principles and sympathies inclined them; but being 
nobly unsectarian, they wander about from place to place in 
quest of sensation or for the gratification of mere curiosity, 
and it is fortunate if they do not lapse into the promiscuous 
mass of occasional hearers, their occasional attendances be- 
coming fewer and fewer until at length there is neglect of 
public worship altogether. This is the side of the hearer. 
On the other hand may be the church faltering and feeble in 
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the discharge of its duty because of the self-same tendencies 
which have told so injuriously upon the shifting mass out- 
side. Its members are connected with it for reasons of. local 
convenience or personal preference; but the idea of any 
special church obligations has not occurred to numbers of 
them. Their chapel or church is a religious assembly-room, 
where Mr. preaches, and those who enjoy his ministry 
go to hear him, and, as opportunity offers, to enjoy the 
ordinances of the sanctuary. Where this class is predominant 
there is no church life, and for lack of it the wanderers from 
place to place whom we have described above are unnoticed. 
A little kindly thought and attention would have secured 
them, and the result would have been to their advantage as 
well as for the welfare of the churches themselves. True” 
Christian work is hindered by this weak craving for unsec- 
tarianism. We need to become more denominational for the 
sake of our catholic Christianity. 

These remarks are restricted to Nonconformists, for on the 
part of the members of the Church of England there is no 
lack of Church sentiment. We do not blame them for it, pro- ° 
vided there are in it no elements of bigotry and exclusiveness. 
The system, however, tends to develope Church feeling with 
an abnormal, probably excessive, intensity, so that while 
there are incessant complaints of everything belonging to the 
Church—its arrangements, its policy, its dignitaries—there 
is an almost fanatical devotion to the Church itself, to which 
there is no parallel among Nonconformists. We continually 
meet with Churchmen who have never entered a Noncon- 
formist chapel, have not the faintest idea of Nonconformist 
ideas and usages, and, in their ignorance of Nonconformists 
themselves, esteem them all as boors and fanatics. Among 
Dissenters of corresponding culture and character no such 
phenomenon can be found. They are familiar with the. litera- 
ture of the Established Church, they are fully alive to the 
merits of its eminent preachers, they have no conscientious. 
seruple to prevent their attendance upon its services. We 
should be sorry to see a development of narrowness among 
ourselves which should alter all this, but it is impossible to 
ignore the advantage which Churchmen enjoy because.of the 
strength of their ecclesiasticism. 
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There is one result of this strength of Church sentiment 
which has scarcely been noticed. It may seem paradoxical, 
but is nevertheless true, that those in whom it is most deve- 
loped are very often the loudest talkers about unsectarianism. 
They are so firmly attached to their own Church that nothing 
would tempt them into word or act savouring of disloyalty ; 
but, at the same time, in their secret heart they are dis- 
satisfied with much of its procedure. They are Evangelical 
and anti-sacerdotal; they are extreme Protestants of a 
Philistine type, without the remotest conception of the broader 
aspects and grander developments of Protestantism; they 
hate Ritualism, and see its growth with anxiety and distress ; 
they have little or no confidence in the Bishops, whom they 
regard either as accomplices in the treason to Protestantism, 
or as too weak and timid for the crisis in which their lot has 
been cast. But all this does not weaken their faith in ‘‘ the 
Church,” or incline them towards any form of Dissent. It is 
democratic, it loves extremes; above all, it is vulgar, lies 
. outside the confines of society. There are good men who are 
under its delusions with whom they will associate, but their 
Dissent is a weakness which is absolutely unintelligible to 
their Church friends. They find it difficult, indeed, to defend 
their own church as it is, or even to be silent as to faults which 
are a sore trouble to themselves, but they cannot tolerate the 
faintest sympathy with Dissent. Perhaps they dream of a 
time when the Church will be conformed to their ideal, and, 
desperate as the hope is, they cling to it rather than make 
any change in their own ecclesiastical relations. Their 
position is an awkward one, and the only refuge they find is 
in weak talk about unsectarianism. Hence arises a pheno- 
menon which has struck many as remarkable, the leaning of 
certain Evangelicals to the Plymouth Brethren. The principles 
of the latter, so far as church government is concerned, seem 
to be more in affinity with those of Congregationalists; and 
yet Congregationalists are, of all others, least affected by 
them ; while Churchmen, who in principle are wide as the 
poles asunder, seem in sympathy to be very closely related to 
them. In reality it is a discontent with the condition of their 
own Church which inclines these Evangelicals to those whose 
liberty has not been exercised in the formation of a definite 
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Church organization. They want to be free, and yet to uphold 
the Established Church, which may do good to others though 
it cannot be suffered to control them. In short, they have 
the spirit of Dissent; they are to a large extent in sympathy 
with its spiritual teaching, but they will not avow its prin- 
ciples, still less will they cultivate its associations. They pro- 
fess to be unsectarian, and weaken the ecclesiastical principles 
of others while all the time quietly maintaining their own. 
The effect of this influence upon the political action of Non- 
conformists must be discussed in another connection. Here 
we are concerned with its purely religious results, which we 
believe to be eminently disastrous. True unity is not pro- 
moted, and we are not sure that charity itself does not suffer. 
But the weakening of the Church sentiment has worse con- 
sequences than this. It means the dissipation of strength 
which ought to be concentrated for the purposes of evangelistic 
work ; it means weakness at the centre, the effect of which 
must be felt everywhere ; it means the loss of fruit for the want 
of gathering; it means, in its ultimate results, the subtraction 
of the force which wise organization has always exerted on be- 
half of the gospel. We must have churches if the work of Christ 
is to be done, and if we are to have churches their members 
must sustain their work by personal sympathy and labour. We 
could not but feel, as we listened to the observations on even- 
ing services at the meeting of the London Union, how little 
importance was attached to the duty of the Church. Members 
suffering from spiritual plethora, because of the ample pro- 
vision made for them in the sermon of the morning, are sup- 
posed to stay at home in the evening in order that they may 
digest what they have already heard. Credat Judeus. How 
any Christian men can gravely discuss such hypotheses 
puzzles us. The case is worse than that of Cicero’s augurs. 
It is high time we should either resolve to abandon Sunday 
evening services, or give up the talk about them which has 
done much to create the difficulty of which so many complain. 
If there was a proper recognition of the allegiance due to 
the Church this point would at once be perceived. Members 
needlessly absenting themselves would be forced to consider 
the effect of their example upon their families and others, 
and would feel that they had to look to something beyond 
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their own pleasure or even edification. What is true here is 
true in relation to all church engagements. When church 
obligations are properly recognized, the members will feel 
that they are tacitly pledged to support by sympathy and per- 
sonal presence, so far as is compatible with other claims, the 
regular services of the church. As it is, there are members 
who would be horrified at any proposal to give up a Sunday 
or week-evening service who are never seen either at one or 
the other. There must be some strange misconception here, 
and every endeavour to correct it will be useful. 


0 Ge Ge 


REVIEWS. 
MRS. PRENTISS.* 


Mrs. Prentiss has long been well known toa very large and appreciative 
circle as one of the most natural and charming writers for the young. 
Nor has her reputation been confined to those who were in sympathy with 
that deeply religious temper by which all her books were inspired, for The 
Daily News seems to have been fascinated by one of her tales, which it 
pronounced one of the ‘‘ most natural stories in the world.” The list of 
her books, appended to the memoir, shows her to have been an active 
literary worker, and she certainly enjoyed an extraordinary popularity. 
Of “ Stepping Heavenward,” which is perhaps the best known of all her 
works, we are told, “‘more than 67,000 copies have been sold in this 
country (the United States); while in England it was issued by several 
houses, and tens of thousands have been sold there, in Canada, in Aus- 
tralia, and in other parts of the British dominions.” This was not a 
solitary success, though there was no other which reached its full extent. 
Of the “‘ Little Preacher,” the scene of which is laid in the Black Forest, 
a German gentleman, talking to a friend about the authoress, “‘ exclaimed 
enthusiastically, ‘I wish I knew her! I would so like to thank her for her 
perfect picture. It isa miracle of genius,’ he added, ‘to be able thus to 
portray the life of a foreign people.’”’ That many of the readers to 
whose pleasure and profit she has ministered will like to know more of 
the writer herself we can well understand; and we can only say that 
however they may have been attracted to her before, they will be much 
more strongly drawn when they know more of the woman herself, and 
that whatever charm they may have found in her stories they will find 
much more in the records of her life, especially so far as they are contained 
in her diaries and letters. 

Mrs. Prentiss was the daughter of Dr. Edward Payson, and inherited 
much of her distinguished father’s ability. All the circumstances of her 


* Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss. By Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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life also were fitted to develope her remarkable gifts. T'irst there was 


her father’s influence upon her, which was very strong. He died while 
she was yet a child, but he lived in her affections. ‘To her child’s 
imagination his memory seemed to be invested with the triple halo of 
‘father, hero, and saint.’ A little picture of his was always near her. 
She never mentioned his name without affection and reverence. Nor is 
this at all strange. She was almost nine years old when he died, and his 
influence during these years penetrated to her inmost being.” She was 
also deeply affected, as her father had been before her, by the type of 
religious thought and feeling dominant in New England at the time. 
The sketch given by the biographer of the leading features of that life is 
very striking, and helps us to understand the character of the godly 
woman who grew up under its training. There were several elements, 
we are told, which entered into the New England religion, and gave it a 
character singularly free from harshness and cant, on the one hand, and 
laxity on the other. There was the old Puritan groundwork, but its 
character had been modified by the evangelical influence of the great 
awakening in our own country, and this, in its turn, had been quickened 
first by the missionary and then by the revival element, all of which had 
been strongly develéped in the Payson circle. The reference to another 
element may possibly surprise some whose evangelical faith is sadly lack- 
ing in breadth and charity. ‘To all these should perhaps be added 
another element, namely, that of the new spirit of reform and the 
new ethical tone, which during the third and fourth decades of this 
present century especially wrought with such power in New Eng- 
land. Of this influence, and of the philanthropic idea which in- 
spired it, Dr. Channing may be regarded as the most eminent 
representative.” Possibly it was to this influence correcting some of 
the narrower judgments to which otherwise she must have been in- 
clined that we owe something of that ‘‘ sweet reasonableness’? which 
is so marked a feature in Mrs. Prentiss everywhere. This quality, or 
what is regarded as such, is too generally associated with an indifference 
to all doctrine, if not with the utter denial of it. To find it in one of 
pronounced views and eminently spiritual character is extremely rare. 
The fervour of religious zealand spiritual affection, sometimes, not un- 
naturally and often quite unconsciously, narrows the sympathies, and it 
is fortunate if it does not develope a still harder feeling. Men resent the 
dishonour to their Lord which they feel to be involved in a denial of His 
claims, and forget how little there is of the spirit of Christ Himself in 
such a judgment and such a tone of sentiment. Now neither the ortho- 
doxy nor the piety of Mrs. Prentiss can be open to question, but with 
these elements were combined a beautiful spirit of charity, and an intelli- 
gent mode of looking at all people and things, which are extremely 
attractive. Speaking of a popular Unitarian story, she says: ‘I have 
looked through and read parts of ‘ Patience Strong’s Outings’—an ugly title 
and a transcendental style, but beautiful in conception and taken off the 
stilts in execution. I do not like the cant of Unitarians any better than 
they like ours, but I like what is elevating in any sect.’’ The last sen- 
tence furnishes a key to her character. Its truth is apparent in her 
entire life, and chiefly in those private utterances or records which reveal 
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the secret of her soul. Without unctuous and gushing language, without 
affectation of charity, but in simplest and evidently most sincere expres- 
sions of appreciation for goodness wherever found, she shows herself 
really a large-hearted Christian. Dr. Prentiss, a scholar, a gentleman, # 
devoted pastor, a learned professor, was in every respect a companion 
suited to her. Both must have owed much to their union, which was 
not only rich in happiness, but must also have been fruitful in mellowing 
and sanctifying influence exerted upon each other. 

Taken altogether, this biography is one of the most charming and 
helpful books we have met for some time. It is literally steeped in the 
spirit of piety—a piety deeply experimental, yet eminently practical ; 
fervid in its affectionsand impulses, but singularly calm and dispassionate 
in its judgments; not without a strong touch of mysticism, but with a 
vein of rationalism (in its highest and best sense of true reasonableness) 
which saves it from any approach to extravagance. It may help to meet 
the wants, and in some measure to reconcile the diversities, of two classes 
of Christians who never seem able to understand one another, and very 
often judge each other somewhat harshly. The fervour of the one is 
mistaken by the other for ‘ gush; ” and his quiet thoughtfulness is inter- 
preted in its turn as a want of strong faith. Mrs. Prentiss may teach 
lessons to both. She is singularly natural, with a bright and happy tem- 
perament that clothes her letters with rare life and beauty. Take this as 
an illustration of her playful vein. It is one of a multitude of a similar 
kind scattered through her letters. It tells its own tale: 

“‘T concluded you bad gone and died and got buried without letting me 
know, when your letter reached me vid Dorset. What possessed you to 
send it there when you knew, you naughty thing! that I was having 
General Assembly, I can’t imagine; but I suppose, being a Congrega- 
tionalist, you thought General Assembly wasn’t nothing, and that I could 
entertain squads of D.D.s for a fortnight more or less just as well at 
Dorset as I could here. My dear, read the papers, and go in the way you 
should goand behave yourself! As if 250 ministers haven’t worn streaks 
in the grass round the church, haven’t (some of ’em) been here to dinner 
and eaten my strawberry short-cake and cottage puddings, and praised 
my coffee and drank two cups apiece all round; and as if I hadn’t been 
set up on end for those of ’em to look at who are reading Katy; and as if 
going furiously to work, after they'd all gone, didn’t use me up and send 
me ‘lopping’ down on sofas, sighing like a what’s-its-name. Well, well, 
the ignorance of you country folks and the wisdom of us city folks!” 

On the other hand, she was careful and earnest in her theological 
thinking, as witness Urbane and her friends. Take the following pas- 
sage, in which there is much sound reasoning, which ought to receive the 
more attention because it comes from one whose own piety was so eminent, 
and some of whose ideas would generally be pronounced as mystical : 

“*T have not only no unkindly feeling towards them, but have no doubt 
they have lived near to Christ. But this I believe to have been their 
state of mind for years, though perhaps not consciously : Most Christians 
are ‘ordinary.’ Nearly all are a setof miserable doubters. Most of them 
believe the Christian life a warfare. Most of them imagine it also a state 
of discipline, and make much of chastening, even going as far as to thank 
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God for His strokes of Fatherly love! Strange love, to be sure! They 
also fancy they can work out their own salvation. Now we are not 
‘ ordinary’ Christians. We understand God’s Word perfectly ; and when 
He says, ‘ Work out your own salvation,’ He means nothing by it except 
this, that He will work it in you to will and to do, and you are to do 
nothing, but let Him thus work. And furthermore, we know His mind 
beyond dispute; we cannot err in judgment. Therefore, if you doubt 
our doctrine, it is the same as doubting God, and you should fall on your 
knees and pray to read Scripture as we do. As to the Christian life being 
a conflict, why you ‘ordinary’ Christians are all wrong. Satan never 
tempts us, though he tempted our Lord; it comes natural to us to go into 
Canaan with one bound; the old-fashioned saints were ridiculous in 
‘ fighting the good fight of faith.’ Look at the characters in the Bible, 
resisting unto blood, striving against sin.’ What blunderers they were, 
to do that! . . . In our enlightened day nobody is ‘chastened ;’ it used 
to be done to every son the Father received, and it was a token of His 
love. He knows better now, He chastens no one; or if He does we will 
cover it up and ignore it. Religion is all rapture, and this is not a scene 
of probation. Still, if you insist that you have been smitten, it only 
shows how very ‘ ordinary’ you are, and how angry God is with you.” 

But here we must part with a companion from whom we have derived 
great enjoyment and, we hope, edification, earnestly recommending our 
readers to get the book for themselves. 


IN THE HEBRIDES.* 


Or modern writers of books of travel, Miss Gordon Cumming is one of 
the most charming. She has a keen eye and a sympathetic heart. She 
is a close observer, and, what is more, she looks at everything in a kindly 
and appreciative spirit. When to these advantages are added those of 
narrative power and literary style, it will be seen that she possesses all 
the qualities which go to make up a popular and attractive writer. These 
qualities are to be found in fullest exercise in the volume before us, which 
is quite equal to any of her previous efforts. The subject has not the 
romantic interest which belonged to her books on Fiji and Hawaii, and at 
first sight it might appear as though she had not much to tell us about the 
Hebrides that t.~ do not already know. But a glance at the contents will 
be sufficient to dispel such an impression if it exists in the minds of any of 
her readers. We have only to look into the book in order to discover 
how little we really know about the subject. It is true that the region 
she here describes is easily accessible to the ordinary tourist, and must 
therefore have been visited by many of her readers for themselves. But 
it is impossible to get anything like a thorough acquaintance with a country 
by passing rapidly through it, as is the custom with most travellers. The 
only way in which it is possible to know it is by living in it for a season, 
This is what our authoress does in relation to all the countries which she 
undertakes to describe ; and this is what she has done in regard to the 
Hebrides. She spent a whole summer in the islands, sometimes living 
on the land and at others cruising about on the water, and in this way 


* In the Hebrides. By C. F. Gorpon Cummina. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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she was able to make herself thoroughly aw fait with the subject, 
familiarizing herself not only with the physical aspects of the country, 
but also with the manners and customs of its inhabitants. While reading 
her book, we seem to be moving almost in a foreign country, so strange 
and remote from our ordinary manner of life are many of the things which 
she saw and heard. The whole district teems with legends, and is rich in 
antiquarian lore. Customs which have long ago become obsolete in other 
parts of the country still survive in these out-of-the-way islands, though 
even here they are fast dying out before the ever-advancing march of 
modern civilization as represented by the schoolmaster and the minister 
of religion. The writer, in the course of her rambles, had opportunities 
of hearing of a vast number of these superstitious customs, and she here 
relates what she heard for the instruction and delectation of her readers, 
‘The accounts which she gives are interesting, not only for their own sake, 
but as affording us glimpses of a distant past. The archeologist will revel 
in them because of the fresh light which they shed on his particular 
branch of study. But Miss Cumming not only relates the facts she also 
gives her theory in relation to them. At the close of her visit to the 
Hebrides she took a journey ‘» the far East; and finding that customs 
prevailed there exactly similar to those which she had recently discovered 
in the far West, she came to the conclusion that this remarkable corre- 
spondence must be something more than a mere coincidence, and musty 
in fact, be caused by acommon pagan origin. But the book has something 
more than a merely antiquarian interest. The geologist, the botanist, the 
ornithologist, the ecclesiastical historian, the social reformer, and the lover 
of nature, will all find in it something in their own particular lines. For 
the writer is one who keeps her eyes as well as her ears open, and never 
fails to jot down in her notes anything that is really worthy of being 
recorded. Thus on reaching Campbeltown she observes that it was once 
the centre of Scottish life, and for three centuries the capital of Scotland ; 
but is now chiefly remarkable for the amazing fact that it is the means 
of contributing annually more than one million sterling to the Inland 
Revenue in the form of whisky. Visiting an old castle and burial-ground 
in its neighbourhood, she informs us that it was here that St. Kieran 
first taught the people. For, as she clearly shows, there seems every 
reason to believe that the honour of having first introduced Christianity 
to the district has been erroneously attributed to St. Columba ; St. Kieran 
having, it is said, come over from Ireland with a colony of Christian 
Dalriads, who settled in Argyleshire some fifty years ‘‘ before Columba, the 
fiery Abbot of Durrow, had quarrelled with, and been banished from 
Ireland by, the Ardriagh or President.” So far, indeed, the writer goes on 
to observe, was Columba from being the first in the field, that for a 
century before his birth a series of ordained bishops had ruled over the 
Scottish dioceses in different parts of the land, amongst the most eminent 
of these being St. Ninian, St. Palladius, and St. Kentigern. 

Full justice, however, is done to Columba, and the story of his life and 
work as told in the chapter on Iona is one of the most fascinating parts 
of the book. We would gladly follow the writer in her most enjoyable 
rambles, but want of space forbids. If we were to begin to quote 
we should hardly know where to stop. We therefore content ourselves 
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with thus briefly introducing to our readers a book which is full of curious 
and entertaining matter, which amply sustains the high reputation which 
the authoress has already won in similar fields. 


LITERARY REMINISCENCES.* 


When an author “ does not lay any claim to literary ability or talent ” 
he must be a hard critic who deals severely with the work thus modestly 
introduced. If, indeed, after thus bespeaking a friendly consideration for 
her performance, an authoress should give too clear proof that hers was 
only a mock modesty, and taking advantage of the kindly sentiment she 
has awakened, should impose on the indulgent reader a book which ought 
never to have seen the light at all there would certainly be a reaction, 
and the last judgment of the critic would be worse than the first. But 
the very opposite is true here. These .“‘ Memories’? need no apology, 
for they are as rich in interest as they are tender in feeling. The writer 
was a grand-daughter of Dr. Aikin on one side and of Gilbert Wakefield 
on the other. Mrs. Barbauld was her grand-aunt, and her connection 
with this literary family gave her the entrée to a circle which, if not bril- 
liant, was at least extremely interesting. They were, however, something 
much better than clever writers. In troubled, bigoted, and often cruel 
times, these people were Liberals of Liberals, and advocates of civil and 
religious liberty when such views involved social ostracism, pains and 
penalties, which nowadays have disappeared, though bigotry and intoler- 
ance are by no means dead or dying.” It is very pleasant to linger for a 
time in society of this character with its strong literary flavour, its spirit 
of independence, its quiet refinement, its genuine benevolence. There is 
a pleasant aroma of genuine goodness, unpretending simplicity, social 
enjoyment, and political earnestness about it everywhere. Such a family, 
of course, has friends of a kindred spirit. James Montgomery, the Edge- 
worths, Crabb Robinson, Josiah Wedgewood, and others are among the 
number. Of them some characteristic incident is narrated, or a brief 
sketch is drawn. In fact, from the first page to the last, the book is full 
of pleasant reading which cannot fail to have a charm for a large number 
of readers. Extracts will best illustrate and justify our judgment. Here 
is an interesting sketch of John Howard : 

“Mr. Howard left us yesterday, to the great regret of all who had the 
happiness of his acquaintance. THe is, indeed, an astonishing person. 
Where could another be found who would incur thie expense, fatigue, and 
danger which he has done in visiting three times over every prison in 
England, besides many in foreign parts, where one has brought one’s 
appetite under such subjection as to be able to live almost without eating ? 
He takes nothing but a dish of tea or coffee and a mouthful of bread-and- 
butter till night, and then eats only a few potatoes, and drinks nothing 
but water; and yet he never seems to want either spirits or strength, and 
is a most lively, entertaining companion. He once told them that, wishing, 
whilst in Paris, to see the Bastille, he made inquiries for that purpose, and 


* Memories of Seventy Years. Edited by Mrs. Hersert Martin. (Griflith 
and Farran.) 
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finding it quite impossible to obtain an order, he determined to try with- 
out one. Accordingly, he boldly drove up to the gates in a handsome 
carriage and four, with several servants in livery, dressed himself like a 
gentleman of the court. Stepping out of the carriage with an air of 
authority, he desired to be shown over the building. The officials, taken 
by surprise, and never doubting, from his deportment, his right to be 
obeyed, permitted him to examine everything he chose.” 

The following is a curious reminiscence of Sir Walter Scott before the 
public recognition of his authorship of the Waverley novels : 

‘“*T had the good fortune to be placed at dinner between Mr. Whishaw 
and Sotheby. He is a lively, pleasant, elderly man ; his manners of the 
old school of gallantry, which we women mast ever like. <A lady next 
him asked him if he did not think we could see by Mr. Scott's counten- 
ance, if Waverley were mentioned, whether he were the author. ‘I don’t 
know,’ said Mr. Sotheby; ‘we will try.’ So he called out from the bottom 
of the table to the top, ‘ Mr. Scott, I have heard there is a new novel com- 
ing out by the author of ‘* Waverley ;”” have you heard of it?’ ‘I have,’ 
said the minstrel, ‘and I believe it.’ He answered very steadily, and 
everybody cried out, ‘O, I am glad of it.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Whishaw, 
‘I am a great admirer of those novels ;’ and we began to discuss which 
was the best of the two, but Scott kept out of this debate, and had not 
the assurance to say any handsome thing of the works, though he is not 
the author—O no! for he denies them.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. Vol. III. 1 Kings 
to Ezra. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) As a book for popular use this 
commentary will be extremely valuable, as serving to show how possible 
it is to accept all the conclusions really established in modern scholarship 
and yet retain an intelligent faith in the Bible. The present volume is a 
crucial one, as it deals with that portion of the sacred volume which has 
been most obnoxious to the attacks of the higher criticism, and which, on 
various grounds, the lovers of the Bible have found it most difficult to 
defend. We fear, indeed, that there are not a few who would shrink from 
any imputation of Rationalism who have quietly come to regard these 
records as little better than a mere collection of myths out of which it is 
not possible, and would not, indeed, be very profitable, to rescue the small 
residuum of truth to be found in them. Without entering at length into 
any formal argument, the writer of the commentary shows how utterly 
unjustifiable any such suggestion is. This is the view of men who have 
carefully studied what the best scholarship, even though it be Rationalist 
in its tone, has to say on the subject, and who are not afraid to accept and 
quote anything which it has proved. Ewald, Robertson Smith, Keil, 
and others of equally distinguished name, are referred to, and the result 
of this research is presented to us with such directness and lucidity as to 
make it available for the use of the large class who have neither oppor- 
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tunity nor capacity to study learned dissertations. It may be said that 
the spirit of the commentary is conservative, but the conservatism 1s of 
the wise and moderate type, and has nothing about it of the stolid and 
impracticable temper. One of the great difficulties in relation to the 
books of Kings and Chronicles lies in the numbers, some of which are 
most improbable, not to say incredible, in themselves, while others present 
a serious discrepancy with independent records. Thus, taking one 
example, we are told (1 Kings xx. 29, 380) that in the wars with Ben- 
haded, King of Syria, in ‘‘a battle” ‘“‘the children of Israel slew of the 
Syrians an hundred thousand footmen in one day. But the rest fled to 
Aphek into the city; and there a wall fell upon twenty and seven thousand 
of the men that were left.” Still more extraordinary are the statements 
(2 Chron. xiv. 8,9) that Asa raised an army in Judah of 300,000, and in 
Benjamin of 280,000, in relation to whom was said, “all these were 
mighty men of valour,” so that even the camp followers were excluded ; 
while it is added, ‘‘there came out against them Zerah the Ethiopian 
with an host of a thousand thousand.” It certainly must be a very robust 
faith which is not staggered by such numbers as these. It is clear there 
must be a mistake or misapprehension somewhere. ‘‘It is difficult,” says 
Dr. Barry, in his introduction, “ not to suppose that these large numbers 
are without authority, due to careless transcription, or to the corruption 
of the original document by the exaggeration of Jewish scribes.” Mis- 
takes, indeed, are very easily made if the numbers were indicated by 
Hebrew letters instead of being written in full. The difficulty has then 
only to be confronted in order to its being stripped of any serious imputa- 
tion. Even more strikingly is this the case with the apparent discrepancies 
in chronology, of which so much has been made. They are far less 
serious than has been generally represented, and at the worst involve only 
confusion in detail, without touching the correctness of the history in any 
substantial particular. As a whole, the work has been executed with 
great care and ability. Dr. Barry, Dr. W. B. Pope, Mr. Ball, and Mr. 
Sinker have done this volume, and it is well done with accuracy of detail 
as well as soundness in the general conclusions, calmness of judgment,' 
and fulness of information. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Wild Adventures Round the Pole, by Gorpon Stasixs, M.D., R.N., 
is a capital story of its kind, and one which boys with any love of adven- 
ture in them will be sure to enjoy. The characters introduced into it are 
right hearty good fellows, and the adventures they met with are wild 
enough to suit the most voracious appetite. There is plenty of dash and 
go in the story, which is told in a brisk style eminently adapted to the 
lively nature of the subject. From Powder Monkey to Admiral. A 
Story of Naval Adventure. By W. H.G. Kinaston. Mr. Kingston is so 
well known, and enjoys such a high reputation as a writer of boys’ stories 
—being facile princeps in his own line while he lived—that this new and 
latest story of his pen is sure to meet with a cordial welcome at the hands 
of his numerous admirers. A story on such a subject as that which forms 
the theme of this volume, written by such a writer as Mr. Kingston, could 
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hardly fail to be interesting in a high degree. The period to which it 
belongs is that of a great war, and consequently it abounds in such stirring 
incidents and adventures as Mr. Kingston knew well how to turn to good 
account. To relieve the minds of those who may be apprehensive lest 
the effect of it should be to foster a pugnacious spirit in the minds of boys, 
we may say that it is pacific rather than otherwise in its tendency, setting 
duty and not glory as the great object to be aimed at and sought after, 
and showing how it is possible to reach the highest positions of power 
and eminence by dint of those qualities of courage, daring, skill, and 
endurance which are equally within the reach of all who choose to culti- 
vate and develope them.——How it all came Round, by L. T. MEapr, 
with six illustrations, is a telling and effective story illustrative of the 
old truth that ill-gotten goods never prosper. Miss Meade has not a little 
dramatic power, and her book has in it more of a plot than is usually the 
case with books of the order to which it belongs. Some of the characters, 
too, are well drawn, and especially those of the two Charlottes, the two 
brothers John and Jasper Herman, and the ethereal and unworldly clergy- 
man Mr. Home. We will not spoil the reader’s pleasure by unfolding 
the plot. Suffice it to say that it is well conceived and skilfully un- 
ravelled. As the title would lead us to suppose, the story ends well, 
and just as we should desire and expect it to end, though the evil-doers 
get off rather more easily perhaps than they would in actual life-—— 
Grey Hawk. Life and Adventures among the Red Indians. An Old 
Story retold. By James Macaunay, A.M., M.D. With Eleven Illustra- 
tions. This is an attractive book for boys. There is a mysterious fascina- 
tion about the subject which is of itself sufficient to secure for it a wide 
popularity. Grey Hawk is the name given by the Red Indians to an 
American called John Tanner, who, while yet a boy, was carried off from 
his father’s home in Kentucky by a marauding band of Shawnees, from 
whom he was afterwards transferred to the Ojibbeways. Finding it 
impossible to escape, he became naturalized amongst them, and for thirty 
years led a life of strange incident and adventure, sharing their wander- 
ings and hardships, and becoming in many respects as one of them, and 
gaining an intimate acquaintance with their manners and customs, their 
occupations and religion. At the end of the time he returned to New 
York, and told the story of his strange experiences in a book which was 
published in 1830. It is this story which Dr. Macaulay has here retold 
in a condensed form for the benefit of youthful readers on both sides the 
Atlantic. It is eminently fitted to awaken interest in a people whose 
history is but imperfectly known, and who have, as Dr. Macaulay tells us, 
‘*in recent times shown themselves capable of civilization and of becoming 
good citizens and good Christians.””——Jn a Corner of the Vineyard. A 
Village Story. By Isaac PurypreLi. This is a story of a clergyman who, 
going to work in a village amongst a gang of salt-workers, met with a 
very rough reception at first, but afterwards succeeded, by dint of courage, 
patience, and perseverance, in not only overcoming their opposition, but 
also in winning their confidence and affection. We should have nothing 
but praise for the book were it not that it has a mournful ending, a dis- 
tinct fault, as it appears to us, in a Christmas book, which of all others 
should end well, with a full, strong, and joyous note. Noble, but not 
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Noblest, by Marte Hatt, is a religious story belonging to the early days 
of Christianity, when corruptions had begun to creep into the Church, and 
when many were departing from the simplicity of the gospel and allowing 
themselves to be entangled again in the yoke of bondage. It exhibits 
very vividly and forcibly, and at times with tragic effect, the evils of 
asceticism. ‘The lesson is one which is seasonable at any time, but is 
specially so at the present time, when ritualistic and Romish innovations 
are perverting the faith of many.——Nelly Channel. By Saran Doupney, 
Author of ‘‘ Nothing but Leaves.” Miss Doudney is not as prolific a 
writer as some, but her books are marked by a refinement of taste and a 
delicacy of touch which give to them a rare charm. Nelly Channel is a 
tender and graceful story, with more of literary style in the composition 
of it than we generally find in books of its class. Pervaded by a religious 
spirit, it is wholly free from cant or mere pietism. The plot, if such it 
can be called, is of the slightest; but it is well worked out, and the tale 
ends as satisfactorily as we could wish. 


PUBLICATIONS OF JAMES NISBET AND CO. 


Poppies and Pansies. By Exma MarsHau. This is a bright, pleasant 
story for children. It records the sayings and doings of two families 
which, in consequence of a reverse in business which necessitated the 
going away of the father and mother of one of them, were thrown to- 
gether, and became very friendly with each other. The diverse characters 
of the poppies and pansies amongst them are well drawn and clearly dis- 
tinguished. Mrs. Marshall has evidently a strong sympathy with children, 
and thoroughly understands their thoughts and ways.——-The Madman 
and the Pirate. By R. M. Batuantyne. Mr. Ballantyne is a prolific 
writer, but it is fair to say that the quality of his tales does not materi- 
ally suffer in consequence of the rapidity with which he produces them. 
In the present story he is as lively and vivacious as usual. If the inci- 
dents strike us as being somewhat startling and sensational in their cha- 
racter, this will hardly be esteemed a fault with boys, who love above all 
things a story which has plenty of movement and adventure in it. The 
subject, moreover, turns entirely upon mission work in the South Sea 
Islands, the pirate Rosco, who was partly the cause of Leppao becoming 
a madman, being in the end himself subjugated by the power of the 
gospel.——Cissy’s Troubles, by Dartey DALE, is a story of a young girl 
who was left in sole charge of a family of orphans. What were her 
troubles, and how happily she came out of them, we leave to our young 
readers to find out for themselves.——Sir Valentine’s Victory, and other 
Tales, by Emma Marsuatt, consists of three short stories for chil- 
dren. The victory referred to in the title of the first was gained by 
Sir Valentine when, having discovered that he was not the rightful 
heir to Tregannon Castle, he denied himself by giving up the posses- 
sion of it and retiring in favour of his elder brother, who unexpectedly 
turns up after having been supposed to be dead.—Battles with the 
Sea; or, Heroes of the Lifeboat and Rocket. By R. M. Bauuantyne, 
The story Mr. Ballantyne here tells in his own vivid and impressive 
style is a true one, and one which is as stirring and thrilling as any 
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work of fiction. What a gallant struggle with winds and waves is con- 
tinually being maintained on our rocky coasts, and what daring feats of 
heroism are being constantly performed, may be learned from the pages 
of this book. It will do good service if it serves to excite fresh interest in 
the lifeboat and its grand work of saving life at sea. Sunday Parables 
told to Children. By Watter J. Matuams. Mr. Mathams has hit upon 
a happy idea, and has worked it out with a considerable degree of success. 
Here and there we think he shoots above the heads of children, but for 
the most part the parables are such as children can readily understand 
and appreciate. The truths conveyed by them are of a simple and prac- 
tical character, but we notice an absence of the evangelical element, which 
ought never to be wanting even in addresses to children.—— The Voice of 
Jesus Day by Day. With Original Hymns. By F’. M. Macrag. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. HucH Macmiuan, D.D., LL.D. This is a 
small book consisting of a number of short chapters on gospel themes, 
It is specially adapted to the sorrowful, and is likely to be useful in a sick 
chamber. Addresses delivered on Various Occasions. By the Rev. 
Francis Picou, D.D. Dr. Pigou has here collected together a number of 
addresses delivered by him on various special occasions. They all bear 
upon the practical work of the Christian ministry, and are full of timely 
suggestions and wise counsels. We commend them to the attention of 
all ministers, and especially of all who are engaged in Christian work of 
an evangelistic and aggressive kind. 


Ione. By E.Lynn Linton. Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Mrs. 
Lynn Linton can seldom be dull, and is never feeble. Strength is her 
characteristic. In thought, feeling, and style she is always strong. What- 
ever the subject which she touches, it is always with a master-hand; and 
though we may not only dispute her judgments but even resent some of 
her representations, we must always confess her power. ‘‘ Ione” is no 
exception, and yet we do not know that we ever read one of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s books which we liked less. It is disappointing as a story. In 
its opening scenes we are introduced to a young girl who at once interests 
us. Her notion of absolute obedience to her mother—herself a natural 
and very charming creature, a perfectly true combination of Christian 
philanthropy and Brahminical caste-pride—though to the sacrifice of her 
own happiness and that of her lover, is certainly carried to such an 
extreme as to become unpleasant; but still the consequences which follow 
from this blunder are too tragic, and the penalty exacted from her and the 
man whom she dismissed, though her heart had been surrendered to him, 
altogether too severe. The one object of our authoress seems to be to 
bring out the character of the heroine, who, we would fain hope, has no 
counterpart in real life. The portrait is undoubtedly drawn with singular 
vividness, but it is intensely disagreeable, and we would fain hope is over- 
drawn. Othello was not so madly possessed by jealousy as was this child 
of fierce impulse with her singular fascination. But if her sin was great, 
her penalty certainly was terrible. We fail, however, tosee the advantage 
of such pictures of life. There is nothing interesting or attractive in the 
society to which we are introduced, nor do we see any great lessons to be 
learnt from a tale which throughout is painful and depressing. 
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The Maid of Athens. By Justin McCarruy, M.P. Three Vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Here is a book which has almost every quality 
desiderated in a good novel. The story is constructed with a perfect art, 
which shows itself also in occasional episodes which are woven into it. 
The moral tone is healthful, and the skill displayed, both in the dialogue 
and the descriptive parts, of a very high order. The characters are real 
men and women, and not mere puppets, and are for the most part ex- 
tremely interesting. Perhaps on laying down the story some one may ask 
in astonishment whether the author can be Mr. Parnell’s principal lieu- 
tenant, ard an Irish Nationalist who is just as uncompromising, if less 
vulgar and insolent in tone, as Mr. Healy or Mr. O’Brien. So in truth 
it is, and the marvel is one which candid Englishmen would do well to 
ponder. Mr. McCarthy can have nothing to complain of personally 
from England, and no one reading this book will suspect him of any ten- 
dency to wild and revolutionary sentiments ; yet his sense of the wrong 
done to his country is so strong that he will run the risk of forfeiting the 
good opinion of many whose esteem he must value, and what to hin 
must be more painful, of being confounded with men whose violence he 
must disapprove, in order that he may contribute something to the eman- 
cipation of his country. While such men remain unreconciled there 
must be something for English justice to rectify, and the sooner Liberals 
set themselves earnestly to find out both the evil and the remedy the 
better for both countries. But this political digression must not lead us 
to overlook Mr. McCarthy’s book, about which there is nothing of a 
political character. It is a love story, told in autobiographical form, and 
told with great beauty and effectiveness. Our space does not allow of an 
elaborate critical examination, and we shall not try to forestall and so 
spoil the pleasure of our readers by any sketch of a plot which is far too 
cleverly woven to deserve a treatment which would strip it of much of 
its charm. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


ABUNDANT signs of the near approach of Christmas are beginning to 
appear in the shape of books more or less suited to the season, and 
especially of books for the youmg. The great majority of these, it is 
needless to say, belong to the class of light literature, and consist either 
of story-books, or of such works of science and biography as are in keep- 
ing with the cheerful and festive character of the season. Of course 
there is an immense preponderance of the element of fiction, and, if we 
are to judge from the plentiful crop of this kind of literature whieh 
issues from the press every year, the demand for it must be very great. 
That it should be so is only natural; and, if the quality of the supply is 
at all commensurate with the greatness of the demand, we have no 
reason to regret that it is so. We rejoice, therefore, in the attempts 
which are made in so many quarters, and successfully made, to provide 
fiction of a pure, wholesome, and rational sort suited to the tastes and 
capacities of the young. One of the foremost amongst the caterers for 
this class of readers this year is the Society for Promoting Christian 
VOL. XII. 72 
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Knowledge, from whom we have received quite a collection of books, 
varying in size, shape, and subject according to the varying needs of the 
different classes for whom they are designed, but all marked by the appro- 
priateness of matter and elegance of get-up which generally characterize 
the publications of this enterprising house. 

Pirate's Creek, by S. WuircnurcnH SaDLeR, is another of those charac- 
teristic sea stories with which Mr. Sadler is wont at this season of the 
year to delight his youthful audience. The present tale shows no fall- 
ing off of power. On the contrary, it is even fuller than usual of 
those records of sea fights and narrow escapes from imminent danger 
which most boys take such delight in reading. When it is observed 
that to the ordinary excitement of a sea voyage in a merchant vessel 
there is added the special one of a quest for hidden treasure, it will 
be seen that there is here ample material for a thoroughly lively and 
readable story, material of which Mr. Sadler well knows how to make 
a good and effective use. Home and School, « Story for School- 
girls (a sequel to the ‘‘ Snowball Society’), by M. Bramston, answers 
exactly to its title. It is, it may be, more didactic in its character than 
is usually the case with books of its class, the ordinary, everyday inci- 
dents of school life affording occasions for little homilies at home in which 
the faults which are most common amongst schoolgirls are faithfully and yet 
lovingly pointed out; and some wise and useful lessons are given for their 
practical guidance and instruction. Lia, by Esme Stuart, is a tale of 
Nuremberg in the latter part of the fifteenth century. The different con- 
troversies of the times, and the mutual antagonisms of Jew and Christian, 
Romanist and Protestant, aristocrat and democrat, are all clearly brought 
out in the course of the narrative. Altogether it is an interesting and 
well-written story.——A Six Months’ Friend, by HeLen Surpron, is the 
new volume of ‘The People’s Library.” It is a short story written with 
a distinctly religious aim and purpose, but without anything of the 
namby-pamby or goody-goody about it. Indeed it breathes throughout 
the spirit of a robust and manly piety which is well fitted to reeommend 
it to the class for whom it is intended. Incidentally the writer has some 
pretty hard hits at the Salvation Army in some of its more eccentric 
developments.—— Wee Little Ones, by L. H. ApaQueE, as its name implies, 
is a story for the little ones in the nursery, bright, tender, and thoughtful. 
——Launcey Vernon; or, Edie’s Particular Friend, by the Author of 
“To the City,” is also designed for very young children. It is a simple 
and natural story of child life. The little hero is, if anything, however, 
a trifle overdrawn, and rather too good to be true. Otherwise we have 
no fault to find with the tale, which will be sure to entertain the little ones. 
It is printed in large type, and is well bound.——Picture Book of 
Animals, by the late Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F'.L.8., is another volume 
for the little children, and is uniform in shape, size, and general get-up 
with ‘‘Launcey Vernon.” It is an example of a type of children’s book 
which is coming increasingly into vogue. The various animals are 
described with much humour and sprightliness, and the moral lessons 
which they severally suggest are carefully and clearly drawn. But of 
course in a book like this the pictures form the chief attraction, 
especially for those who cannot read.——Blue and Eed ; or, the Discon- 
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tented Lobster: his History related in Verse, by Junt1anA Horatio 
EwInG, painted in Colours by R. Anprg, is sure to be a great favourite 
in the nursery; for it is not only written in an amusing style, but it is 
also written in verse—a form of composition to which young children are 
always very partial. Moreover, as the title suggests, it conveys a very 
useful moral lesson in a very pleasant and unobtrusive form. We have: 
space only to mention the remaining publications of tlis Society. Of those. 
issued under the direction of the Tract Committee we have received the 
following story-books, smaller in size and cheaper in price than those we 
have already noticed, and intended, we suppose, for a different class of 
readers: Carl Forrest's Faith. By Mary Linsuett. Kate Temple’s Mate. 
By the Author of ‘ Clary’s Confirmation.” A Valley of Diamonds. By 
Crona TEMPLE. Olive Smith; or, An Ugly Duckling. By Harrier Le 
CuiLpe-PemBerton. His lirst Offence. A True Tale of City Life. By Rura 
Lams. Belonging to the same department are Hearts and Lives given 
to Christ. Twenty-Four Bible Lessons for Young Women’s Classes. By 
Exror Lewis. Full of earnest and loving appeals. Wives and Mothers 
of the Bible. Short Readings for Home and Mothers’ Meetings. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Choristers of the Bible.” Word Pictures for Mission 
Services. By E. M.P. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. Delivered 
to London Lay Helpers at St. Paul’s. By H. W. Burrows, B.D. AU of 
them small books, but well suited for their different purposes. There 
still remain a few more little story-books, published under the direction of 
the Committee of General Literature and Education, of which it will be 
sufficient to give thenames. The Lady of St. Owen. By S. M. SitTwEen. 
Felix Morton. By D.G. B. A Pair of Them; or, One Day’s Mischief. 
By C.J.8. L. Brave John Norse, and Other Tales. Stick to thy 
Last, and Other Stories. Adapted from the German by H. J. M. G. 
Under Canvas. By I’. Bayrorp Harrison. A Tale of the Fifteen. 
By C. E. M. The Rehearsal, and Other Stories of Musicians and 
Singers. Adapted from the German by the Author of ‘A Queen.” 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Middy and Ensign. By G. Manvititr Fenn. This is a stirring tale 
of travel and adventure by sea and land. The middy and ensign referred 
to in the title are two fine dashing young officers of the naval and military 
services respectively, who are introduced to the reader in the first chapter 
as going out on an expedition to the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. 
What they saw, said, and did on their way out, and when they got there, 
it is the business of this story to tell. Despite their mutual jealousy, and 
a certain bumptiousness not altogether unnatural to youths in their 
position, they were good friends at bottom, and occasionally rendered 
each other importiént service. Paddy Finn ; or, The Adventures of a 





Midshipman Afloat and Ashore. By the late Wittiam A. G, Krnesron. 
A new story by that prince of writers for boys, the late Mr. Kingston, 
hardly needs any recommendation. The name of the author is itself 
sufficient guarantee for the pure and wholesome, and at the same time 
thoroughly entertaining, character of its contents. It is only necessary to 
say that the present story is marked by all the usual well-known charac- 
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teristics of his style. It gives us a vivid conception of the productiveness 
of the writer’s genius when we have so many of his tales appearing for 
the first time after his death. From Cadet to Captain. By J. PErcy 
Groves. The title of this sufficiently explains its contents. It is the 
story of one who passed through the various stages of a military career, 
rising by slow degrees from the position of cadet to that of captain. 
Beginning with the boyhood of his hero, the writer traces his course at 
Sandhurst, where he received his education, and afterwards in France 
and Zululand, where he engaged in active service. The descriptions of 
war scenes, which of course form a chief part if not the main staple of 
the narrative, are pleasantly diversified by certain love passages and 
other more or less amusing episodes.——I'riends though Divided, a 
Tale of the Great Civil War, by G. A. Henry, is a historical tale, and 
consequently combines instruction with amusement. It gives a vivid 
picture of some phases of English life at the time of the Great Civil War 
of the seventeenth century, and shows how it was possible, even for those 
who took opposite sides in that memorable struggle, still to remain 
‘** friends though divided.” ~The various incidents of the contest are for 
the most part recorded in a fair and impartial manner, but we notice an 
omission in the opening chapter which tends to give a rather one-sided 
representation of the facts. In giving an account of the eve of the war, 
and enumerating the causes and circumstances which led up to it, the 
writer makes no mention of the attempted seizure of the five members 
which was undoubtedly the immediate occasion of the war. 


The Abbey Mill. By Emma JANE Worsotse. (James Clarke and Co.) 
This is a religious story so healthful in tone that it ought to be generally 
useful. It does not make any profession of « special religious object, but 
Christian ideas and principles are so wrought into the texture of the story 
a8 unconsciously to exercise a happy influence on the minds of the readers ; 
but our authoress, though given to be somewhat didactic, never forgets 
that it is the part of a story-teller to tell a story. Asin all her books, there 
is here considerable interest in the plot; there is a numerous group of 
characters, some of whom are depicted with considerable skill. Some 
phases of social life are cleverly sketched, and the interest of the reader 
is well sustained to the end. 


A Popular Introduction to the Books of Joshwa, Judges, and Ruth. 
By the Rev. R. WHELER Busu, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) This 
little book helps to fill up a gap in the library of Biblical literature. We 
have plenty of commentaries on the Books of the Old Testament. What 
is wanted is a series of introductions such as that which Mr. Bush 
has here supplied. It is written in an able and scholarly style, and is 
calculated to be very useful to all students of the Bible. Ministers and 
teachers will find it of great service to them in helping them to a thorough 
understanding of those parts of the Holy Scriptures with which it deals. 


By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. II. Assyrian Life and History. By 
M. EK, Harkness. With Introduction by R. Sruart Poote. (Religious 
Tract Society.) In these days of critical inquiry everything that serves 
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to throw light on the Old Testament is of great practical value. We are 
glad, therefore, to find that the Tract Society are undertaking the publica- 
tion of a series of small popular handbooks dealing with the less-known 
branches of Bible knowledge. The first of these is on Cleopatra’s 
Needle. The volume before us is the second of the series. The subject 
with which it deals is comparatively unknown to most people, but its 
importance as an aid to the study of the Scriptures can hardly be over- 
estimated. ‘The results of research in the Assyrian documents (says 
Mr. Poole in his Introduction) may be described as a new Commentary 
on the Old Testament,” and it is the object of this book not only to place 
these results before the reader, but also to put him in a position for 
making the best use of them. It is written in a clear and interesting 
style, and is in every way fitted for a wide circulation. 


Private Thoughts on Religion. By the late Rev. THomas Apam. 
{Religious Tract Society.) This is a reprint of an old book, and there- 
fore it comes before us as practically a new book. It presents the rich 
fruits of the author’s ripe experience and profound thinking on some of 
the cardinal truths of religion, and will form a suitable companion for a 
quiet closet. 


Not for Him: the Story of a I’orgotten Hero. By Emtty S. Hour, 
(J. F. Shaw and Co.) This is another of Miss Holt’s charming his- 
torical tales for the young. The period to which it belongs is the latter 
end of the thirteenth century, and the forgotten hero who constitutes its 
leading character is Edmund, Earl of Cornwal!, whose sad story of 
unrequited affection is here told with much tenderness and sympathy. 
From the same house, we have also received the following sl.orter 
story-books: Lost her Shoe. By Grack Srenpinc. Ruth's Rescue. By 
Eminy Bropie; and Oud in the Storm, by CATHERINE SHAW: all of them 
well written and prettily got up. 


I'rom Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton we have received two small 
books by Mrs. G. 8. Reanery, one called Little Glory’s Mission, and the 
other Unspoken Addresses. The former is for children, and the latter 
for adults; but though intended for different classes, they are both of 
them inspired by a spirit of intense earnestness. We may add that they 
belong to an admirable series of volumes similar in size, shape, and 
general characteristics which Mrs. Reaney is at present engaged in bring- 
ing out. They are pervaded by that tenderness of feeling and that practical 
aim which mark all the writings of their gifted authoress. 


Karly Graves: a Book for the Bereaved. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 
(J, Nisbet and Co:) Books for the bereaved are always acceptable to the class 
for whom they are intended, from whatever quarter they come. But one 
coming from the pen of such a son of consolation and such a master of 
Evangelical expository teaching as Dr. Macduff is likely to be doubly 
welcome. It abounds with inspiring and comforting thoughts and illus- 
trations, derived chiefly from the Word of God, and is just the kind of 
hook to put into the hands of bereaved parents. 
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CHURCH WORK ABROAD. 


Persia.—Next to the Holy Land, Versia may truly be ranked as a 
country abounding in interest for the student of the Bible, and for the 
friend of Christian missions abroad. It forms the background of the 
Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and lsther. Four of its monarchs—Cyrus, 
Darius, Artaxerxes, and Ashasuerus or Xerxes—did much to aid and 
uphold the kingdom of God in the hours of trial. Among the first 
persons who heard inspired men “ speak in their tongues the wonderful 


works of God” were * Parthians, Medes, and Elamites ’’—in other words, 


inhabitants of Persia. And history establishes the fact that there was a 
Church of Christ in Persia at a very early period, and that it lasted until 
the fifth century, when it seems to have perished amid frightful persecu- 
tions at the hands of the Sassanian kings. 

In the course of ages Persian power has declined, and perhaps the day is 
not far distant when it will entirely disappear. The country shows every 


symptom of decay. Ruined villages, broken water-courses, and fields 
lapsing into infertility, are to be seen everywhere. The population, too, 
is decreasing. Though possessing an area three times as large as France, 
yet Persia probably numbers less inhabitants than London. 

But though declining, the land is worthy of study, and its people call 
for Christian effort. In the last century. some attempts were made by 
Moravian missionaries to reach the Guebres or Parsees, who then num- 
bered some 30,000 families—buat in vain. The devoted Henry Martyn 
sueceeded in establishing himself at Shiraz, and “ received all that came 
in unto him,” expounding to them the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God, and at other times toiling amid broken health at the revision of 
his translation of the New Testament into Persian. 

After his early and lamented death, no one ventured to take up the 
work he had been called to relinquish until, in 1834, the devoted American 
missionary, Dr. Perkins, founded the Oroomiah Mission among the 
Nestorian Christians of that northernmost region of Persia lying to the 
west of the Caspian. In 1873 another American missionary established 
himself in Tabriz in the same region, and the most populous city in the 
land. Difficulties and even persecutions have been endured, but the 
missionaries have persevered. Out-stations have been formed, and the 
Word of God has been widely circulated throughout the whole region and 
as far as Teheran. Something, too, has been done to provide Christian 
literature and school-books in the Azerbijan 'Tartar-Turkish, the Persian 
being a language known and spoken only by the educated classes. 
Already, after ouly ten years of labour, one church and four congregations 
have been formed with 58 communicants, and in the schools 135 children. 

Very similar statistics are given by the Church Missionary Society as 
the result of eight or ten years of labour in Ispahan, the old capital of the 
country. ‘The Rev. Robert Bruce, the missionary, has carefully revised 
H. Martyn’s translation of the New Testament. In the early part of this 
year, the Rev. Dr. French, Bishop of Lahore, traversed the country from 
Bushire on the Persian Gulf, through Ispahan and Teheran, the new 
capital, to the Caspian Sea. The Church Missionary Intelligencer of 
November gives some deeply interesting extracts from his journal. The 
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Bishop seems to think that ‘ inquiry is almost more genuinely alive than 
in India. More moollahs and mujtahids seem near to yielding their 
hearts to the Saviour than I have seen in the same space, and much 
longer space of time, in India. The sale of Bibles has astonished me.” 

We give the following excerpts from the journal, regretting only that 
we cannot give the whole :- 

April 4th.—The chief interest of Monday was the vast and once 
famous valley of Shahpoor, abutting on the plain of Kazeroon, sprinkled 
all over with relics and memorials of a bygone empire, described in 
Rawlinson’s ‘ Seventh Monarchy.’ The portion of it connected with this 
valley is the reign of Shahpoor II., who ruled seventy years in Persia and 
the adjoining countries as far as India, and lies buried (probably) in a 
gigantic cave, where his colossal statute (the only one existing in Persia) 
is to be seen. ‘There are cuneiform inscriptions on searped rocks up the 
same valley; also figures in relief of monarchs enthroned or in procession, 
and one is grandly historical, representing the Roman Emperor Valerian 
kneeling to offer homage to Shahpoor IL., after suffering terrible defeat 
from his armies. Aurelius Severus and Julian both had to succumb, 
and Julian, indeed, perished in battle against his forces.” 

Shiraz, April 12th.—“ The bazaars are mostly thatched over with 
matting and flimsy coverings of wood and straw, and sanitation laws are 
unknown. Almost all but the food of the country sold here is the produce 
of Europe; a very small amount, too, comes from India. There are 
eight or ten Europeans, not quite twenty Armenian Christians, the rest 
Jews and Mussulmans, mostly the latter. Learning, especially philo- 
sophy and poetry, have been always renowned, else I scarcely know what 
there is to give Shiraz the name it has. I tell them their chief glory is 
that they once had a Prophet (Daniel) for Wazeer at their former 
capitals, Pasagade and Persepolis; as Daniel was Wazeer certainly to 
both Cyrus and Darius—Pasagade being Cyrus’s capital, and Persepolis 
that of Darius. Shushan was only an occasional residence, in very hot 
weather probably. I have been reading the Chaldean original in the 
Book of Daniel with much enjoyment. It is curious how many words in 
that part of the book are familiar to the Persians, through the old Chal- 
dean words that doubtless at that age became mixed up with their 
language, and the cognate Arabic afterwards through the Mohammedan 
‘invasion. It was only then (more than 1000 years after Cyrus and 
Darius) that Shiraz took the place of Persepolis as the capital, though 
this had to give place to Ispahan and Teheran; now Shiraz is only a 
provincial capital.”’ 

April 15th.—‘ Services in English and Persian to-day as last Sunday. 
Yesterday was an interesting day. I was invited by the mujtahid, or 
high priest of the Mohammedans, to visit him in the afternoon, He was 
in a garden two miles off, in a bala-khana, or upper chamber above the 
gateway, through which we were led through a garden rich in apple 
blossoms, the luxuriance of green shrubs watered by streams of fresh 
flowing water. Some twelve or fifteen moollahs and disciples of various 
ages were assembled. Nv time was lost in preliminaries, and some lead- 
ing truths of the Gospel were proposed and pressed on their attention. 
The colporteurs had brought some books, which were greedily bought up, 
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and an additional supply begged for. The great man seemed specially 
delighted with a well-bound copy of the entire Bible in Persian, which he 
kissed devoutly, and placed reverently on the top of his head to express 
his respect and homage. It was a day to be thankful for and to stir one 
up to more hopeful and fervent prayer that the seed sown, and that may 
hereafter be dropped out of the seed-basket of Divine truth, may be fol- 
lowed by a rich harvest. I told the mujtahid it would be indeed a glory 
to them far exceeding that of Darius’s kingdom and royal state at Perse- 
polis if they should give wide currency to God's Word, and help to spread 
the kingdom of Christ. Many questions were asked and answered about 
the Gospels and the paraklete, the new birth, and the covenant of grace. 
The mujtahid whom Henry Martyn describes at Shiraz can hardly have 
been so open to conviction and impressions as the present high priest 
appeared. The colporteurs were in great joy at the sale of books which 
took place. In the evening a most pleasing Nicodemus-like man called, 
and sat a long time, and was quite unwilling to go even then.” 

Isfahan, May 20th.—‘‘ This morning has been the climax of interest— 
the ordination of Minas. The church was crowded, the interest of our 
first ordination here being clearly great and sustained throughout, though 
the service lasted two hours and a half or more. There was a larger 
sprinkling of Persians (known by their keeping the turban on) than 
usual. I saw one old moollah turn a little Armenian boy out and take 
his place, making him sit on his father’s lap. We had the morning ser- 
vice to the Te Deum inclusive ; then the Litany, Deacon’s Orders service, 
sermon, Communion service; and then the Lord’s Supper for eighty 
persons. It was a scene and a service I can never forget while memory 
lasts. I preached in Persian for nearly an hour, and fair facility and 
fluency were given me, thank God. The little gallery was quite full, and 
all stayed throughout. I took for text, ‘ In all things approving ourselves 
as the ministers of Christ . . . by the Holy Ghost; by love unfeigned— 
by the word of truth—by the power of God ’—dwelling on these three as 
the three great tests or touchstones of the Holy Ghost’s witness to and 
approval of the ministers of Christ. ... Minas, the old catechist (he 
must be forty-nine or fifty years old), with grey hairs here and there 
upon him, behaved with simple, quiet dignity, which it was a pleasure to 
look on. He read the Gospel and gave the cup to the last row of com- 
municants. The singing was delightful in the Armenian tongue. Among 
the hymns were, ‘The Church’s one foundation’ and ‘Just as I am.’ 
One’s heart does yearn over these dear people. Surely the Lord is work- 
ing, by Dr. Bruce and his fellow-workers, a sure and true and deep, 
though it may be slow and cautious, work among this Armenian race, 
planted here nearly 300 years ago, and left here with nearly all the light 
they have hidden under a bushel. 

“The Sheikh, with the learned moollahs and mujtahids, or high priests 
of Islam, sent a joint representation to the Prince Regent or his brother 
yesterday, praying that he would put a stop to the sale of Bibles and 
tracts. The Sheikh has for a week past been perplexed and agitated 
about the sale of Christian books, and it is a little crisis through which 
the Mission is passing. I hope many dear friends at home will, with 
their prayers, help to carry the little tossed ship above the storm waves.” 








